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By  the  rude  Bridge  chat  arched  the  flood* 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled ; 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  (loody 

And  fired  the  ftiot  heard  round  the  World." 

R.  W.  Emerson. 
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Dedication. 


To  GxiTEBiLL  FaBSB  OXFFBABDy 

President  of  the  Repablic  of  Hayti: 

May  U  Please  your  Mecdlency:  I  dedicate  this  col- 
lection of  ethical  and  political  papers  to  70a,  as  my  first 
demurrer  to  the  Haytien  indictment  against  American 
character.  You  have  done  justly,  I  think,  in  refusing,  in 
your  speeches,  to  recognize  our  Union  as  a  free  Republic. 
For,  in  fifteen  of  our  Southern  States,  men  and  women  of 
your  race,  many  of  them  with  the  blood  of  their  tyrants 
in  their  yeins,  are  held  and  reputed,  by  law  and  custom, 
and  universal  practice,  as  chattels  personal  or  real  estate ; 
and,  as  such,  are  sold  and  exchanged,  mortgaged  and  be- 
queathed! Professing  to  be  Christian  Commonwealths, 
these  States  unblushingly  trafilc  in  humanity !  Professing 
to  be  Republican  Communities,  they  deprive  an  entire  race 
of  every  social,  personal,  and  political  right !  Professing 
to  be  civilized  Societies,  they  have  inhumanly  forced  free 
citizens  of  color  to  leave  their  States,  or  be  sold  into  eter- 
nal and  irremediable  Slavery ! 

And,  in  the  Northern  States,  where  Slavery  has  ceased 

to  exist,  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  alike  unchristian  and  \xxl- 

republican,  pohtlcaUjr  dlsSrancbiBes  and  sociaXLy  exooxani^- 
n/cates  your  race. 


Dedication. 


I  admit  these  facts.  But  there  are  thousands  in  my 
country  who  have  not  yet  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Southern 
Baal.  Preeminent  among  them  was  an  heroic  old  man, 
who  dared  to  defy  the  Slave  Power  in  its  oldest  strong- 
hold. He  died  for  your  race ;  he  died  for  his  country. 
He  laid  down  his  life  to  cover  the  foul  stain  on  our  national 
escutcheon,  by  endeavoring  to  liberate  the  bondmen  of 
the  Southern  States. 

This  event — the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States — has  elicited  from  every  free  man  an  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  on  American  Slavery. 

Here,  in  this  volume,  are  some  of  these  utterances. 
Read  them.  President;  they  are  worthy  of  your  perusaL 
They  mark  the  conmiencement  of  a  new  and  more  radi- 
cally earnest  crusade  against  the  crime  of  the  South,  and 
the  curse  and  disgrace  of  the  Union.  I  think  you  will 
say,  after  reading  them,  in  the  words  of  a  worthy  Judge 
of  Gonaives,  to  a  native  who  denounced  a  foreign  resident : 
^  Stop !  stop !  my  friend ;  although  one  may  be  a  white, 
it  does  not  necessarify  follow  that  he  is  a  dog." 

With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
Grovemment,  and  the  advancement  of  your  nation,  mate- 
rially, morally,  and  in  political  power,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  your  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom, 


Maldsk,  Maiimchiiiettfl, 
ApHl,  14, 1860. 


Preface, 


I  BAD  t;wo  olgecta  in  Tiew  in  editing  this  rolamo — first, 
to  preserve,  in  a  pennanent  finrm,  the  memorable  words 
that  have  been  spoken  of  Captain  John  Brown ;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  aid  the  fimiilies  of  the  blacks  and  the  men  of  color, 
who  reoentlj  went  to  Heaven  via  Harper's  Ferry,  or  who 
were  morderod,  with  legal  forms,  at  Charlestown,  Virginia. 
The  papers  of  which  it  consists  have  been  revised  by  their 
authors,  at  my  request ;  or  they  are  printed,  with  their  con- 
sent, from  properly  corrected  editions. 

My  desire  to  preserve  these  papers,  arises  not  so  mnch 
from  friendship  for  the  memory  of  the  Captain,  or  a  per- 
sonal sympathy  for  the  surviving  relatives  of  his  brave 
colored  followers,  as  from  the  hope  that  I  may  thereby 
fka  the  holy  flame  that  their  action  Idndled,  until,  becom- 
ing a  consuming  fire,  it  shall  bum  up,  with  thoroughness 
and  speed,  every  vestige  of  the  crime  of  American  Slavery. 
For  I  do  most  sincerely  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
craven  speeches  of  timeserving  politicians,  and  the  good- 
Grod-good-devil  exhortations  of  pusillanimous  preachers, 
that  the  quickest  way,  and  the  most  American  way,  and 
the  only  efficient  way,  in  which  to  hasten  on  the  Impend- 
ing Crisis, — to  bring  to  a  speedy  issue  tVie  «pY^to^<^\x\^ 
and  Irresistible  CodSicI  between  Slavery  andYteft^Lom, — 
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is  for  the  North  to  act  on  the  aggressive,  ^  remembering 
those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,"  —  as  Lafayette  re- 
membered America  in  her  hour  of  trial,  and  America 
remembered  Greece,  when  she  struggled  for  indepen- 
dence; or,  to  bring  the  illustration  nearer  home,  and  to 
make  it  more  practical,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  remem- 
bered Kansas,  when  the  Southern  barbarians  were  pollut- 
ing her  prairies,  and  filling  her  ravines  with  the  corpses  of 
Northern  men.  Agitation  is  good  when  it  ultimates  in  ac- 
tion :  but  not  othenirise.  Sarcasm,  wit,  denunciation,  and 
eloquence,  are  excellent  preparatives  for  pikes,  swords,  rifles, 
and  revolvers ;  but,  of  themselves,  they  yet  never  liberated 
a  Slave  Nation  in  this  world,  and  they  never  will.  Pharaoh 
can  afford  to  be  laughed  at,  and  cursed,  and  denounced, 
with  Israelites  selling  at  two  thousand  dollars  a  head.  It 
requires  Moses,  with  the  plagues  at  his  command,  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.  The  Beechers  of  our  ago  are 
only  useful  in  proportion  as  they  prepare  the  way  for  the 
John  Browns.  When  they  try  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  actors,  the  preachers  are  to  be  summarily  kicked  out 
of  the  way.  That  is  why  I  put  Mr.  Beecher's  sermon  on 
John  Brown  in  the  same  class  of  productions  as  the 
speeches  of  Edward  £verett  and  Charles  O'Conor. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Kansas  was  in  danger,  Mr. 
Beecher  spoke  bullets,  —  sixteen  a  minute,  and  half-ounce 
balls  at  that ;  he  truly  said  that  rifles  were  a  moral  agency, 
and  that  one  might  as  well  preach  to  buflSdoes  as  to  Bor- 
der Ruflians;  but  now,  when  Slavery  is  in  danger,  he 
deprecates  the  assault  on  it,  discovers  ^a  right  way"  and 
^a  wrong  way;"  and  draws  distinctions  so  critical  and 
nice  that  he  who  runs  may  read  that  this  champion  of 
Liberty  in  Kanaaa  is  only  a  whUe  man  after  alL    He  has 
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not  yet  come  out  to  be  a  miiyersal  man,  and  to  symiM^ 
thize  eqaally  with  all  men,  irrespectiye  of  racee  or  con- 
ations of  life. 

I  thofl  introduce  the  name  of  Mr.  Beecher,  because,  more 
than  any  other  man  I  know,  he  embodies  the  average 
prgudice  of  the  Northern  States ;  and  is  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  exponent  of  that  hypocritical  cant  which 
talks  of  sympathy  for  the  Slave,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extinguishes  all  effective  attempts  to  help  him.  Ho  will 
bless  Moses,  and  Washington,  and  Lafayette,  and  Joshua, 
and  then  damn  John  Brown  with  the  faintest  praise —  if 
calHng  a  hero  a  crazy  man,  and  representing  him  as  actu- 
ated by  the  base  passion  of  revenge,  can,  indeed,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  designated  praise.  He  will  crow  the 
loudest  on  the  next  "glorious  Fourth,** — yet  Washington 
fought  with  carnal  weapons,  and  killed  men  by  the  cart- 
load, too.  And  the  same  argument  which  talks  of  John 
Brown*s  inexpedient  and  bloody  attempt  applies  equally 
to  G^eorge  Washington's  career.  For,  had  the  Revolu- 
tionary Fathers  waited  seventy  years,  a  separation  from 
the  Mother  Country  could  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed.  The  strength  of  the  colonics  would  have 
made  a  war  impossible.  Yet  they  would  not  wait  one 
year — far  less  seventy;  and  Mr.  Bcecher  justly  thinks 
that  they  acted  rightly.  But,  for  the  Slaves,  how  very 
different  a  policy  he  suggests!  They  must  wait  —  only 
Heaven  knows  how  long.  Until  "the  influence  of  Na- 
tional Freedom  will  graduaUy  reach  "  them  !  Until  they 
feel  the  universal  summer  of  civilization!  Until  the 
Southern  Christians  shall  feel  a  new  inspiration !  Until 
"the  Pentecost  comes,"  and — ^the  Sla^t%  «ill  be  stirred 
^p  3ytAetr  aim  masters  t^    No  wonder,  lYven,  t\w)X,  wv^ 
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being  his  policy)— no  wonder,  tJiat,  avowing  himself  a 
Waiter  on  Providence-— he  shonld  flay  that  81aver)'  mndt 
last  ^  for  ages.^  But  John  Brown  was  not  of  such  a  self* 
ish' spirit,  as-— himself  and  his  £imily  being  fiee  —  to 
preach  non-intenrention  for  God's  sorely  persecuted  people. 
His  was  that  heroic  Christianity  which  believed  in  help- 
ing God  to  help  God's  cause.  He  wonld  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  teaching  equal  rights  to  the 
negro  race,  as  Mr.  Beecher  does,  and  then,  in  describing 
an  invasion,  ^  snuffing  out"  of  his  account  the  live  colored 
men  who  heroically  shared  in  it.  He  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  tehiie  men  only.  He  would  have  regarded 
such  an  omission  as  quite  equal  to  our  church  and  our 
omnibus  heathenisms.  But  I  leave  Mr.  Beecher  and  Cap* 
tain  Brown  to  the  verdict  of  impartial  history,  which  will 
discriminate,  justly,  the  respective  merits  of  compromising 
words  and  uncompromimng  actions. 

This  volume  has  cost  me  no  little  labor.  Apart  frota 
the  correspondence  which  it  has  required,  the  inmiense 
number  of  journals  that  I  have  read  in  order  to  compile  it, 
would  hardly  be  credited.  To  read  so  much,  and  to  find 
so  little,  is  rather  discouraging.  But  the  signs  of  a  grand 
progress,  that  one  sees  in  the  American  press,  amply  repay 
the  labor  of  reviewing  it. 

I  have  greatly  altered  my  original  plan  in  preparing  this 
volume.  I  had  intended  to  write  a  history  of  the  effect  of 
the  Touchstone  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  men  and  parties, 
and  Institutions  of  the  Free  States ;  but  find,  on  reviewing 
my  voluminous  materials,  that  the  time  for  it  has  not  yet 
fully  come. 

I  intended,  also,  to  quote  firom  the  Bible  those  texts 
Mad  paasi^eB  in  wbiek  oppression  is  denounced^  axid  ^ax 
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t  q>praved;  and,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  Tepnblish  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence — and  to  rest 
John  Brown's  defence  on  them  alone.  For,  John  Brown 
most  earnestly  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
Atamghtj  Gk>d — as  infallible  as  it  is  sacred.  Now,  in  no 
bode,  not  professedly  military,  are  there  more  clear  and 
vnequiyocal  approvals  of  war,  ''as  a  moral  agency,"  than 
in  the  Sacred  Yolome  of  Christendom.  Clei^gymen,  who 
professedly  believe  the  Bible,  but  take  the  liberty  of  seek- 
ing out  a  ''better  way"  of  serving  God's  poor  than  it 
recommends,  will  denonnce,  as  it  is  natural  to  expect,  John 
Brown's  brave  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture;  but,  as  they 
worship  a  different  Qod  from  John  Brown,  he  should  not 
be  held  responsible  to  their  tribunal,  or  accountable  to 
their  procrastinating  Deity.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  "  the 
Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,"  not  a  rose-water  Qod;  not  a 
Being  less  attentive  to  the  poor  that  cry,  than  solicitous 
fer  the  safety  of  a  Union  of  States  or  an  American  Board 
of  Missions ! 

I  do  not  quote  these  passages,  because  they  would  un- 
duly enlarge  my  volume ;  and  they  can  easily  be  found  in 
every  library  and  every  home.  For  the  same  reason  I 
refer  only  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Read  them — the  Bible  and  the  Declaration — atten- 
tively, and  earnestly;  and  then,  thus  guarded  against 
sophistry,  I  do  not  fear  that  the  proslavery  papers  in  this 
Book  will  implant  a  single  felsehood  in  any  mind. 

And  now,  sincerely  repeating  the  toast  of  sturdy  Sam. 
Johnson,  ""Success  to  the  next  Negro  Insurrection f*^  I 
commit  my  collection  to  the  careful  study  of  the  young 

men  with  hearts  and  heads  in  the   IflorOienv  ^tl\\.^\ 
States, 


'  Thb  Touchstokx. 

▲  MiJI  tiMra  eMM»  WhMIM  BOD*  ooold  tally 
BMring  A  TouchitoiM  In  hli  luad, 
And  tottad  aU  CUsfi  te  tiM  luA 

B;7  ita  mMcring  ipeU. 

A  ttio—md  tnuiiftHniuitSolM  nm, 
Wrom  Mr  to  Ibnl,  from  fool  to  fldr ; 
Iko  soldtB  down  ho  dtd  not  ihMt^ 

Nor  Mora  tho  beggsr'f  cIoUim. 

Of  boirkov  jowols,  piliod  lo  moA| 
Woro  many  diaogod  to  dUpo  and  dodi^ 
Aadw—atatmoftinydt 

Crumbled  bonoath  U>  toodk 

Umb  aogrllj  tho  peoplo  ofed^ 
'^TIm  Iom  ootweigbi  tho  profit  fer, 
Our  goods  fafloo  m  at  thof  torn, 

Wo  win  not  haro  th«B  tried." 


Bat  lineo  thoj  oonld  not  lo  arafl 
To  diock  hto  nnrolootiDff  qoait, 
Jtmj  9dmA  him,  mylBg^  •  Lot  Urn  tmt 

How  rtal  ii  onr  jaU." 


Bat  though  tboy  flow  him  with  thoir  •««#■,< 
And  In  tlao  flro  tho  Tbnchatooo  boraod,— 
Its  dotBgi  ooald  not  bo  oPortusod, 

Ito 


And  whoa*  to  itop  all 
Thoyitrowod  hit 
ThqrUttlofWMod 

OoiiT«7od  tho  ptrtet 


to  tho 
fnlaoC 
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*•  Hb  dared  to  undertake  what  you  in  the  security  of  your  sano- 
tuma  only  are  bold  to  preach.  He  fidled ;  had  he  succeeded,  fifty 
coming  years  would  have  sanctified  his  grave  with  the  holiness  of  a 
second  Mount  Vernon ;  granite  and  marble  columns  would  rise  to 
Ills  memory ;  and  the  nation  would  add  another  to  her  jubilee  days 
whereon  her  orators  would  utter  their  noblest  sentences  in  eulogy  of 
Old  John  Brown.  Alas!  it  was  not  so  to  be  —  the  slare  toils  on  in  an 
unloosened  chain ;  the  hero  gasps  in  a  dungeon ;  and,  the  Republican 
press  cannot  find  room  enough  for  their  renunciations  and  denuncia- 
tions of  demented  old  John  Brown.  For  one,  we  confess  we  love 
him  —  we  honor  him,  we  applaud  him.  He  his  honest  in  lus  princi- 
ples— courageous  in  their  defence ;  and  we  have  yet  to  be  taught,  read- 
ing from  that  Book  of  inspiration  we  all  acknowledge,  how  and  wherein 
old  John  Brown  is  a  transgressor.  Do  with  him  as  we  will,  his  ashes 
will  some  day  be  gathered  to  a  hero's  tomb ;  his  name  will  be  written 
with  the  Winkelreids,  and  Tells,  and  Washingtons  of  history,  and  the 
American  schoolboy  shall  yet  be  taught  to  listen,  with  moistening  eye 
and  beating  heart,  to  the  story  of  Old  John  Brown." 

WinHead  (jCoimeetieut)  Herald. 


I. 

Lecture  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,* 

I  TRUST  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  here.  I  do 
not  wish  to  force  mj  thoughts  upon  you,  but  I  feel  forced 
myself  Little  as  I  know  of  Captain  Brown,  I  would  fain 
do  my  part  to  correct  the  tone  and  the  statements  of  the 
newspapers,  and  of  my  countrymen  generally,  respecting  his 
character  and  actions.  It  costs  us  nothing  to  be  just.  We  can 
at  least  express  our  sympathy  with,  and  admiration  of,  him 
and  his  companions,  and  that  is  what  I  now  propose  to  do. 

First,  as  to  his  history.  I  will  endeavor  to  omit,  as  much 
as  possible,  what  you  have  already  read.  I  need  not  describe 
his  person  to  you,  for  probably  most  of  you  have  seen  and 
will  not  soon  forget  him«  I  am  told  that  his  grandfather, 
John  Brown,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution ;  that  he  him- 
self was  bom  in  Connecticut  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, but  early  went  with  his  father  to  Ohio.  I  heard  him 
say  that  his  father  was  a  contractor  who  furnished  beef  to  the 
army  there,  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  that  he  accompanied  him  to 
the  camp,  and  assisted  him  in  that  employment,  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  military  life,  more,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  for  he  was  often  present  at  the  councils  of  the  officers. 
Especially,  he  learned  by  experience  how  armies  are  supplied 
and  maintained  in  the  field  —  a  work  which,  he  observed,  re- 

•  A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brofrn:  read  to  the  citizens  of  Concord,  Ma*».,  ^^ti^vj 
vwBDiag^,  October  30, 1850;  mlao  aa  the  Fifth  Lecture  of  the  Fralondt]^  CoianA,  Va  ^o%- 
ioa,  Norember  1. 
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qaires  M  least  as  maeh  experience  and  skill  as  to  lead  them 
in  battle.  He  said  that  few  persons  had  any  conception  of 
the  cost,  even  the  pecuniary  cost,  of  firing  a  single  bullet  in 
war.  He  saw  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  disgust  him  with  a 
military  life ;  indeed,  to  excite  in  him  a  great  abhorrence  of  it ; 
so  much  so,  that  though  he  was  tempted  by  the  offer  of  some 
petty  oflSce  in  the  army,  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  he  not 
only  declined  that,  but  he  also  refused  to  train  when  wnn\ed, 
and  was  fined  for  it  He  then  resolved  that  he  would  never 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  any  war,  unless  it  were  a  war  for 
liberty. 

When  the  troubles  in  Kansas  began,  he  sent  seveml  of  his 
sons  thither  to  strengthen  the  party  of  the  Free  State  men, 
fitting  them  out  with  such  weapons  as  he  had ;  telling  them 
that  if  the  troubles  should  increase,  and  there  should  be  need 
of  him,  he  would  follow  to  assist  them  with  his  hand  and 
counsel.  This,  as  you  all  know,  he  soon  after  did ;  and  it  was 
through  his  agency,  far  more  than  any  other's,  that  Kansas 
was  made  free. 

For  a  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  sorveyor,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  engaged  in  wool-growihg,  and  he  went  to  Europe  as 
an  agent  about  that  business.  There,  as  every  where,  be 
had  his  eyes  about  him,  and  made  many  original  observations. 
He  said,  for  instance,  that  he  saw  why  the  soil  of  England 
was  so  rich,  and  that  of  Grerroany  (I  think  it  was)  so  poor, 
and  he  thought  of  writing  to  some  of  the  crowned  heads  about 
it.  It  was  because  in  England  the  peasantry  live  on  the  soil 
which  they  cultivate,  but  in  Germany  they  are  gathered  into 
villages,  at  night.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  make  a  book 
of  his  observations. 

I  should  say  that  he  was  an  old-fashioned  man   in  his 

respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  his  faith  in  the  permanence 

of  this  Union.     Slavery  he  deemed  to  be  wholly  opposed  to 

these,  and  he  was  its  determined  foe. 

jBe  was  bjr  deaceot  and  birth  a  Hen  'fini^bBaad  fmnftt^  a 
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man  of  great  comnum  sense,  deliberate  and  {Mmcttcal  as  that 
class  is,  and  tenfold  more  so.  He  was  like  the  best  of  those 
who  stood  at  Concord  Bridge  once,  on  Lexington  Cknunon, 
and  OB  Banker  Hill,  onlj  he  was  firmer  and  higher  prind- 
{Jed  than  anj  that  I  have  chanced  to  hear  of  as  there.  It 
was  no  abolition  lecturer  that  converted  him.  Ethan  AUea 
and  Stark,  with  whom  he  maj  in  some  respects  be  compared, 
were  rangers  in  a  lower  and  less  important  field.  Thejr 
could  bravely  fiMse  their  country's  foes,  but  he  had  the  coiu> 
age  to  face  his  country  herself,  when  she  was  in  the  wrong. 
A  Western  writer  says,  to  account  for  his  escape  from  so 
many  perils,  that  he  was  concealed  under  a  **  rural  exterior ; " 
as  if,  in  that  prairie  land,  a  hero  should,  by  good  rights,  wear 
a  citizen's  dress  only. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  college  called  Harvard,  good  old  Alma 
Mater  as  she  is.  He  was  not  fed  on  the  pap  that  is  there 
furnished.  As  he  phrased  it,  '*  I  know  no  more  of  grammar 
than  one  of  your  calves."  But  he  went  to  the  great  univer- 
sity of  the  West,  where  he  sedulously  pursued  the  study  of 
Liberty,  for  which  he  had  early  betrayed  a  fondness,  and 
having  taken  many  degrees,  he  finally  commenced  the  public 
practice  of  Humanity  in  Kansas,  as  you  all  know.  Such 
were  hu  humanities^  and  not  any  study  of  grammar.  He 
would  have  left  a  Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong  way,  and 
righted  up  a  falling  man. 

He  was  one  of  that  class  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  see  nothing  at  all  —  the  Puritans.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  kill  him.  He  died  lately  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  but  he  reappeared  here.  Why  should  he  not? 
Some  of  the  Puritan  stock  are  said  to  have  come  over  and 
settled  in  New  England.  They  were  a  class  that  did  some- 
thing else  than  celebrate  their  forefathers'  day,  and  eat 
parched  com  in  remembrance  of  Uiat  time.  They  were  nei- 
ther Democrats  nor  Republicans,  but  men  of  simpV^  \i«Xyv\a> 
^tnughtforward,  prajrerful ;  not  thinking  mucVi  of  ruVfti%  ^\iA 
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did  not  fear  Gk)d,  not  making  many  oompromises,  nor 
afler  available  candidates. 

'^  In  his  camp,"  as  one  has  recently. written,  and  as  I  have 
myself  heard  him  state,  ^  he  permitted  no  profanity ;  no  man  ^ 
of  loose  morals  was  suffered  to  remain  there,  unless,  indeed, 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.    *  I  would  rather,'  said  he,  *  have  the 
smallrpox,  yellow  fever,  and  chc^era,  all  together  in  my  camp^ 
than  a  man  ¥rithout  principle.    *    *    *  '  It  is  a  mistake,  sir,  '^^ 
that  our  people  make,  when  they  think  that  bullies  are  the 
best  fighters,  or  that  they  are  the  fit  men  to  oppose  these 
Southerners.    Give  me  men  of  good  principles,  —  God-fear- 
ing men,  -*  men  who  respect  themselves,  and  with  a  dozen  of 
them  I  will  oppose  any  hundred  such  men  as  these  Baford  ruf-  .^ 
fians.' "  He  said  that  if  one  oflered  himself  to  be  a  soldier  under 
him,  who  was  forward  to  tell  what  he  could  or  would  do,  if  he 
could  only  get  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  had  but  little  confidence 
in  him. 

He  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  a  score  or  so  of  re- 
cruits whom  he  would  accept,  and  only  about,  a  dozen,  among 
them  his  sons,  in  whom  he  had  perfect  faith.  When  he  was 
here,  some  years  ago,  he  showed  to  a  few  a  little  manuscript 
book, — his  ^  orderly  book  "  I  think  he  called  it,  —  containing 
the  names  of  his  company  in  Kansas,  and  the  rules  by  which 
they  bound  themselves ;  and  he  stated  that  several  of  them  had 
already  sealed  the  contract  with  their  blood.  When  some  one 
remarked  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  chaplain,  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  Cromwellian  troop,  he  observed  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  add  a  chaplain  to  the  list,  if  he  could  have 
found  one  who  could  fill  that  ofllce  worthily.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  one  for  the  United  States  army.  I  believe 
that  he  had  prayers  in  his  camp  morning  and  cfvening,  never- 
theless. 

He  was  a  man  of  Spartan  habits,  and  at  rixtf  was  scrupu- 
lous about  his  diet  at  your  table,  excusing  himself  by  saying 
/Aai  he  must  eat  sparmglj  and  fiure  bard,  as  Ytecani^  «i  «o\dver 
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or  one  who  WM  fitting  hinaelf  tot  4iffieiilt  eaterpriaesy  a  lift 
of  ezpoBUFe. 

A  man  of  laie  oooibioq  sease  and  direetneM  of  speechy  as 
of  aetioB ;  a  tnasoeBdeatalist  above  all,  a  man  of  ideas  and 
priaciples^-^lliat  was  what  distinguished  him*  Not  yielding 
to  a  whim  or  transient  impulse,  but  canying  out  the  purpose 
of  a  life.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  overstate  any  thing,  but 
spoke  within  bounds.  I  remember,  particularly,  how,  in  his 
speeeh  here,  he  referred  to  what  his  family  had  suffered  in 
^ft*— ^  without  ever  giving  the  least  vent  to  hb  pent-up  fire. 
It  was  a  volcano  with  an  ordinary  chimney-fiue.  Also  refer- 
ring to  the  deeds  of  certain  Border  Ruffians,  he  said,  rapidly 
paring  away  his  speech,  like  an  experienced  soldier,  keeping 
a  reserve  of  force  and  meaning,  ^  They  had  a  perfect  right  to 
be  hung."  He  was  not  in  the  least  a  rbetoridan,  was  not  talk- 
ing to  Buncombe  or  his  constit^uents  any  where,  had  no  need 
to  invent  any  thing,  but  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  and  commu- 
nicate his  own  resolution ;  therefore  he  appeared  inoomparsr 
bly  strong,  and  eloquence  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  seemed 
to  me  at  a  discount  It  was  like  the  speeches  of  CroqaweU 
compared  with  those  of  an  ordinary  king. 

As  for  his  tact  and  prudence,  I  will  merely  say,  that  at  a 
time  when  scarcely  a  man  from  the  Free  States  was  able  to 
reach  Kansas  by  .any  direct  route,  at  least  without  having  his 
arms  taken  from  him,  he,  carrying  what  imperfect  guns  and 
other  weapons  he  could  collect,  openly  and  slowly  drove  an 
oz-cart  through  Missouri,  apparently  in  the  capacity  of  a  sur- 
veyor, with  Ins  surveying  compass  exposed  in  it,  and  so 
passed  unsuspected,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  he 
still  followed  the  same  profession.  When,  for  instance,  he 
saw  a  knot  of  the  ruffians  on  the  prairie,  discussing,  of  course, 
the  single  U>pic  which  then  occupied  thair  .ipipds»  he  wpnld, 
perhaps^  take  his  compass  and  one  of  his  sons,  and  i^TOCftS& 
to  TUB  an  imnginarjr  Ime  nglu  through  the  vary  s^ot  Qiii^X)^^ 
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that  ooodftTe  had  aitembled,  andnlMiA  te^ouM  up  to  them, 
he  would  naturally  pause  and  ha^e  acnne  talk  with  them, 
leamiog  their  nevf,  and,  «t  lM|  aB  lUtr  plans  perfectly ; 
and  haring  1km  oonpleted  his  real  survey,  he  would  re- 
sume hii  imaginaij  one,  and  run  on  his  line  tttl  he  was 
out  of  si|^ 

When  I  eacpratsed  surprise  that  he  oould  live  in  Eansas  at 
all,  with  a  priee  set  upon  his  head,  and  so  large  a  vumber, 
including  the  authorities,  exasperated  against  him,  he  aooooni* 
ed  for  it  by  saying,  ^  It  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  I  win 
not  be  taken.**  Much  of  the  time  for  some  years  he  has  had 
to  skulk  in  swamps,  suffering  from  poverty  and  £nom  sMskness, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  exposure,  befriended  only  by 
Indians  and  a  few  whites.  But  though  it  mi^t  be  known 
that  he  was  lurking  in  a  particular  swamp,  his  foes  commonly 
did  not  care  to  go  in  after  him.  He  could  even  come  out  into 
a  town  where  there  were  more  Border  Ruffians  than  Free 
State  men,  and  transact  some  business,  without  delaying  long^ 
and  yet  not  be  molested ;  for  said  he,  ^  No  little  handful  of 
men  were  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  a  large  body  could  not 
be  got  together  in  season.^ 

As  for  his  recent  failure,  we  do  not  know  the  facts  about  it. 
It  was  evidently  far  from  being  a  wild  and  desperate  attempt. 
His  enemy,  Mr.  Yallandingham,  is  compelled  to  say,  that  ^  it 
was  among  the  best  planned  and  executed  coospirades  that 
ever  failed." 

Not  to  mention  his  other  successes,  was  it  a  fiulnre,  or  did 
it  show  a  want  of  good  management,  to  deliver  from  bondage 
a  dozen  human  beings,  and  walk  off  with  them  by  broad  day- 
light, for  weeks  if  not  months,  at  a  leisurely  pace,  through  one 
State  after  another,  for  half  the  length  of  the  North,  conspicu- 
ous to  all  parties,  with  a  price  set  upon  hb  head,  going  into  a 
court  room  on  his  way  and  telling  what  he  had  done,  thus 
convincing  Missouri  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  try  to  hold 
sMres la  his ndg^bofbood?  —  and  HdSaj nol becan»a the  qov« 
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tKomeiai  meoiab  n/Bte  leaieii^  bot  beeaiue  Uiej  were  afndd 
of  him* 

Yet  be  did  not  attrtbnteUi'MeoeflB,  fbdishly,  to  <^  his  star," 
or  to  any  magie.  He  Mid,  truly,  that  the  reaaon  why  socli 
l^reatly  aapmor  nomberi  qiiailed  before  him,  was,  ag  one  of 
bis  priiODeTB  oonfisssed,  because  they  lacked  a  cau$e  —  a  kmd 
of  aisior  which  he  and  his  party  never  lacked.  When  the 
tiflM  came,  few  men  were  foand  willing  to  Iqr  down  their 
lifies  in  defence  of  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong;  tbey  did  not 
like  that  this  should  be  their  kst  act  in  Aia  wotUL 
Bol  to  make  haste  to  ki$  last  act,  and  its  efteta* 
The  newspapers  seem  to  ignore,  or  perhaps  ate  tmily  igno- 
rant of  the  facty  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  as  two  or 
three  individuals  to  a  town  throughout  the  North,  who  think 
mnch  as  the  present  speaker  does  about  him  and  his  enter- 
prise. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  an  important 
and  growing  party.  We  aspire  to  be  something  more  than 
stupid  and  timid  chattels,  pretending  to  read  history  and  our 
Bibles,  but  desecrating  every  house  and  every  day  we  breathe 
in.  Perhaps  anxious  politicians  may  prove  that  only  seven- 
teen white  men  and  five  negroes  were  concerned  in  the  late 
enterprise ;  but  their  very  anxiety  to  prove  this  might  sug- 
gest to  themselves  that  all  is  not  told.  Why  do  they  still 
dodge  the  truth  ?  They  are  so  anxious  because  of  a  dim  con- 
sdonsness  of  the  fact,  which  they  do  not  distinctly  face,  that 
at  least  a  million  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
would  have  rejoiced  if  it  had  succeeded.  They  at  most  only 
criticise  the  tactics.  Though  we  wear  no  crape,  the  thought  of 
that  man's  position  and  probable  faie  is  spoiling  many  a  man*s 
day  here  at  the  North  for  other  thinking.  If  any  one  who 
has  seen  him  here  can  pursue  successfully  any  other  train  of 
thought,  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  made  of.  If  there  is  any 
such  who  gets  his  usual  allowance  of  sleep,  I  will  warrant 
him  to  fatten  easily  under  any  circumstances  wViicki  do  tiot 
touch  his  body  or  purse.    I  put  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  i^ii^i\ 
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under  fny  pillow,  and  when  I  could  not  sleep^  I  wrote  in  th« 
dark. 

On  the  whole,  my  regpect  for  my  fellow«>men,  except  as 
one  may  outweigh  a  million,  is  not  being  increased  these  days. 
I  have  noticed  the  cold-blooded  way  in  which  newspaper 
writers  and  men  generally  speak  of  this  event,  as  if  an  ordina- 
ry malefactor,  though  one  of  unusual  ^  pluck,"  —  as  the  Gov* 
emor  of  Virginia  is  reported  to  have  said,  using  the  language 
of  the  cock-pit,  ^  the  gamest  man  he  ever  saw,"  —  had  beea 
caught,  and  were  about  to  be  hung.  He  was  not  dreaming 
of  hid  foes  when  the  governor  thought  he  looked  so  brave.  It 
turns  what  sweetness  I  have  to  gall,  to  hear,  or  hear  oty  the 
remarks  of  some  of  my  neighbors.  When  we  heard  at  first 
that  he  was  dead,  one  of  my  townsmen  observed  that  "  he  died 
as  the  fool  dieth  ; "  which,  pardon  me,  for  an  instant  suggest- 
ed a  likeness  in  him  dying  to  my  neighbor  living.  OtherSi 
craven-hearted,  said  disparagingly,  that  ^he  threw  his  lifii 
away,"  because  he  resisted  the  government.  Which  way  have 
they  thrown  their  lives,  pray  ?  —  Such  as  would  praise  a  man 
for  attacking  singly  an  ordinary  band  of  thieves  or  murder- 
ers. I  hear  another  ask,  Yankee-like,  ^  What  will  he  gain  by 
it  ? "  as  if  he  expected  to  fill  his  pockets  by  this  enterprise. 
Such  a  one  has  no  idea  of  gain  but  in  this  worldly  sense.  If 
it  does  not  lead  to  a  <^  surprise  **  party,  if  he  does  not  get  a  new 
pair  of  boots,  or  a  vote  of  thanks,  it  must  be  a  failure.  *'  But 
he  won't  gain  any  thing  by  it"  Well,  no,  I  don't  suppose  he 
could  get  four-and-sixpence  a  day  for  being  hung,  take  the 
year  round ;  but  then  he  stands  a  chance  to  save  a  considera- 
ble part  of  his  soul  —  and  tuch  a  soul  I  —  when  yoti  do  not. 
No  doubt  you  can  get  more  in  your  market  for  a  quart  of 
milk  than  for  a  quart  of  blood,  but  that  is  not  the  maricet 
that  heroes  carry  their  blood  to. 

Such  do  not  know  that  like  the  seed  is  the  fruit,  and  that, 

in  the  moral  world,  when  good  seed  is  planted,  good  fruit  is 

inevitable,  and  does  not  depend  on  out  waV/^tin^  vA  ^>sX\x<«%&r 
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ing ;  that  when  you  plant,  or  bury,  a  hero  in  his  field,  a  crop 
ot'4ieroes  is  sure  to  spring  up.  This  is  a  seed  of  such  force 
and  vitality,  that  it  does  not  ask  our  leave  to  germinate. 

The  momentary  charge  at  Balaclava,  in  obedience  to  a 
blondering  command,  proving  wiiat  a  perfect  machine  the 
soldier  is,  has,  properly  enough,  been  celebrated  by  a  poet 
laureate ;  but  the  steady,  and  for  the  most  part  successful 
charge  of  this  man,  for  some  years,  against  the  legions  of 
Slavery,  in  obedience  to  an  infinitely  higher  command,  is  aa 
much  more  memorable  than  that,  as  an  inteUigent  and  consci- 
entious man  is  superior  to  a  machine.  Do  you  think  that  that 
will  go  unsung  ? 

"  Served  him  right" — "  A  dangerous  man"  —  "  He  is  un- 
doubtedly insane."  So  they  proceed  to  live  their  sane,  and 
wise,  and  altogether  admirable  lives,  reading  their  Plutarch  a 
little,  but  chiefly  pausing  at  that  feat  of  Putnam,  who  was  let 
down  into  a  wolfs  den ;  and  in  this  wise  they  nourish  them- 
selves for  brave  and  patriotic  deeds  some  time  or  other.  The 
Tract  Society  could  afford  to  print  that  story  of  Putnam.  You 
might  open  the  district  schools  with  the  reading  of  it,  for 
tliere  is  nothing  about  Slavery  or  the  Church  in  it ;  unless  it 
occurs  to  the  reader  that  some  pastors  are  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  "  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  "  even,  might  dare  to  protest  against  that  wolf. 
I  have  heard  of  boards,  and  of  American  boards,  but  it 
chances  that  I  never  heard  of  this  particular  lumber  till 
lately.  And  yet  I  hear  of  Northern  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, by  families,  buying  a  '^life  membership"  in  such  so- 
cieties as  these  ;  —  a  life-membership  in  the  grave !  You 
can  get  buried  cheaper  tiian  thaL 

Our  foes  are  in  our  midst  and   all   about  us.      There  is 
hardly  a  house  but  is  divided  against  itself,  for  our  foe   is 
the   all  but   universal   woodenness  of  both  head  and  heart, 
the  want  of  vitality  in  man,  which  is  the  effect  0^  out  \'\e,^\ 
fm4  hisjfce  are  begotten  fear,  superstition,  bigotry,  ipeT^^i^w.- 
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tion,  and  slavery  of  all  kinds.  We  are  mere  figure-heads 
upon  a  hulk,  with  livers  in  the  place  of  hearts.  The  curse 
is  the  worship  of  idols,  which  at  length  changes  the  worship- 
per into  a  stone  image  himself;  and  the  New  Englander  is 
just  as  much  an  idolater  as  the  Hindoo.  This  man  was  an 
exception,  for  he  did  not  set  up  even  a  political  graven 
image  between  him  and  his  God. 

A  church  that  can  never  have  done  with  excommunicat- 
ing Chnst  while  it  exists  I  Away  with  your  broad  and  flat 
churches,  and  your  narrow  and  tall  churches  !  Take  a  step 
forward,  and  invent  a  new  style  of  out-houses.  Invent  a  salt 
that  will  save  you,  and  defend  our  nostrils. 

The  modem  Christian  is  a  man  who  has  consented  to  say 
all  the  prayers  in  the  liturgy,  provided  you  will  let  him  go 
straight  to  bed  and  sleep  quietly  aflerward.  All  his  prayers 
begin  with  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  he  is  forever 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  go  to  his  '^  long 
rest."  He  has  consented  to  perform  certain  old  established 
charities,  too,  afler  a  fashion,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  hear 
of  any  new-fangled  ones ;  he  doesn't  wish  to  have  any  sup- 
plementary articles  added  to  the  contract,  to  fit  it  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  blacks  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  evil  is  not 
merely  a  stagnation  of  blood,  but  a  stagnation  of  spirit. 
Many,  no  doubt,  are  well  disposed,  but  sluggish  by  constitu- 
tion and  by  habit,  and  they  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  who 
is  actuated  by  higher  motives  than  they  are.  Accordingly 
they  pronounce  this  man  insane,  for  they  know  that  they 
could  never  act  as  he  does,  as  long  as  they  were  themselves. 

We  dream  of  foreign  countries,  of  other  times  and  races 
of  men,  placing  them  at  a  distance  in  history  or  space ;  but 
let  some  significant  event  like  the  present  occur  in  our  midst, 
and  we  discover,  oflen,  this  distance  and  this  strangeness 
between  us  and  our  nearest  neighbors.  They  are  our  Aus- 
trifis,  mid  Chiimaj  and  Somh  Sefi  Islands.    Out  o^yrded  soci- 
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ety  becomes  well  spaced  all  at  once,  clean  and  handsome  to 
(he  eye,  a  city  of  magnificent  distances.  We  discover  why  it 
was  that  we  never  got  beyond  compliments  and  surfaces  with 
them  before ;  we  become  aware  of  as  many  versts  between 
us  and  them  as  there  are  between  a  wandering  Tartar  and 
a  Chinese  town.  The  thoughtful  man  becomes  a  hermit  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  market-place.  Impassable  seas  sud- 
denly find  their  level  between  us,  or  dumb  steppes  stretch 
themselves  out  there.  It  is  the  difference  of  constitution,  of 
intelligence,  and  faith,  and  not  streams  and  mountains,  that 
make  the  true  and  impassable  boundaries  between  individuals 
and  between  states.  None  but  the  like-minded  can  come 
plenipotentiary  to  our  court. 

I  read  all  the  newspapers  I  could  get  within  a  week  after 
this  event,  and  I  do  not  remember  in  them  a  single  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  these  men.  I  have  since  seen  one  noble 
statement,  in  a  Boston  paper,  not  editorial.  Some  volumi- 
nous sheets  decided  not  to  print  the  full  report  of  Brown's 
words  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter.  It  was  as  if  a  pub- 
lisher should  reject  the  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  print  Wilson's  last  speech.  The  same  journal  which 
contained  this  pregnant  news,  was  chiefly  filled,  in  parallel 
columns,  with  the  reports  of  the  political  conventions  that 
were  being  held.  But  the  descent  to  them  was  too  steep. 
They  should  have  been  spared  this  contrast,  been  printed  in 
an  extra  at  least.  To  turn  from  the  voices  and  deeds  of 
earnest  men  to  the  cackling  of  political  conventions !  Office- 
seekers  and  speech-makers,  who  do  not  so  much  as  lay  an 
honest  egg,  but  wear  their  breasts  bare  upon  an  egg  of  chalk ! 
Their  great  game  is  the  game  of  straws,  or  rather  that  uni- 
versal aboriginal  game  of  the  platter,  at  which  the  Indians 
cried  huh,  bub !  Exclude  the  reports  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal conventions,  and  publish  the  words  of  a  living  man. 

But  I  object  not  so  much  to  what  they  have  on\\VVed>  ^%  \.q 
wAai  tbejrbave  inserted.     Even  the  LiberaUyr  caX\e^  \\.  '^^ 
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misguided,  wild,  and  apparently  insane  —  effort."  As  for  the 
herd  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  I  do  not  cbance  to  know 
an  editor  in  the  country  who  will  deliberately  print  any  thing 
which  he  knows  will  ultimately  and  permanently  reduce  the 
number  of  his  subscribers.  They  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  expedient.  How  then  can  they  print  truth?  If  we  do 
not  say  pleasant  things,  they  argue,  nobody  will  attend  to  us. 
And  so  they  do  like  some  travelling  auctioneers,  who  sing  an 
obscene  song  in  order  to  draw  a  crowd  around  them.  Re- 
publican editors,  obliged  to  get  their  sentences  ready  for  the 
morning  edition,  and  accustomed  to  look  at  every  thing  by  the 
twilight  of  politics,  express  no  admiration,  nor  true  sorrow 
even,  but  call  these  men  "deluded  fanatics"  —  "mistaken 
men  "  —  "  insane,"  or  "  crazed."  It  suggests  what  a  sane  set 
of  editoi*s  we  are  blessed  with,  not  "  mistaken  men  " ;  who 
know  very  well  on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttei*ed,  at 
least. 

A  man  does  a  brave  and  humane  deed,  and  at  once,  on  .  all 
sides,  we  hear  people  and  parties  declaring,  "  I  didn't  do  it, 
nor  countenance  him  to  do  it,  in  any  conceivable  way.  It  can't 
be  fairly  inferred  from  my  past  career."  I,  for  one,  am  not 
interested  to  hear  you  define  your  position.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  was,  or  ever  shall  be.  I  think  it  is  mere  egotism,  or 
impertinent  at  this  time.  Ye  needn't  take  so  much  pains  to 
wash  your  skirts  of  him.  No  intelligent  man  will  ever  ^e 
convinced  that  he  was  any  creature  of  yours.  He  went  and 
came,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  "  under  the  auspices  of  John 
Brown  and  nobody  else."  The  Republican  party  docs  not 
perceive  how  many  his  failure  will  make  to  vote  more  cor- 
rectly than  they  would  have  them.  They  have  counted  the 
votes  of  Pennsylvania  &  Co.,  but  they  have  not  correctly 
counted  Captain  Brown's  vote.  He  has  taken  the  wind  out 
of  their  sails,  the  little  wind  they  had,  and  they  may  as  well 
lie  to  and  repair. 

Wliat  though  he  did  not  belong  to  your  e^iqa^\    T\iQ>a.^ 
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joa  may  not  approve  of  his  method  or  bis  principles,  recog- 
nize bis  magnanimity.  Would  you  not  like  to  claim  kindred- 
ship  with  him  in  that,  though  in  no  other  thing  he  is  like,  or 
likely,  to  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  would  lose  your  repo* 
tation  so  ?  What  you  lost  at  the  spile,  you  would  gain  at  the 
bung. 

If  they  do  not  mean  all  this,  then  they  do  not  speak  the 
truth,  and  say  what  they  mean.  They  are  simply  at  their 
old  tricks  still. 

**  It  was  always  conceded  to  him,"  says  one  who  calls  him 
crazy,  ^  that  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  very  modest  in  his 
demeanor,  apparently  inoffensive,  until  the  subject  of  Slavery 
was  introduced,  when  he  would  exhibit  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion unparalleled." 

The  slave-ship  is  on  her  way,  crowded  with  its  dying  vic- 
tims ;  new  cargoes  are  being  added  in  mid  ocean ;  a  small 
crew  of  slaveholders,  countenanced  by  a  large  body  of  passen- 
gers, is  smothering  four  millions  under  the  hatches,  and  yet 
the  politician  asserts  that  the  only  proper  way  by  wliich 
deliverance  is  to  be  obtained,  is  by  "  the  quiet  diffusion  of  tlie 
sentiments  of  humanity,"  without  any  "  outbreak."  As  if  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  were  ever  found  unaccompanied  by 
its  deeds,  and  you  could  disperse  them,  all  finished  to  order, 
the  pure  article,  as  easily  as  water  with  a  watering-pot,  and 
so  lay  the  dust.  What  is  that  that  I  hear  cast  overboard  ? 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  that  have  found  deliverance.  That  is 
the  way  we  are  "diffusing"  humanity,  and  its  sentiments 
with  it 

Prominent  and  influential  editors,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
politicians,  men  of  an  infinitely  lower  grade,  say,  in  their  ig- 
norance, tliat  he  acted  "  on  the  principle  of  revenge."  They 
do  not  know  the  man.  They  must  enlarge  themselves  to 
conceive  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  time  will  come 
when  they  will  begin  to  see  him  as  he  was.  They  hav^i  ^t 
U>  conceive  of  a  man  of  faith  and  of  religious  pTm&v^\^^  ^^xA 
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not  a  politician  nor  an  Indian ;  of  a  man  who  did  not  wait  till 
he  was  personally  interfered  with  or  thwarted  in  some  haim- 
less  business  before  he  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed. 

If  Walker  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  the 
South,  I  wish  I  could  say  that  Brown  was  the  representative 
of  the  North.  He  was  a  superioF  man.  He  did  not  value 
his  bodily  life  in  comparison  with  ideal  things.  He  did  not 
recognize  unjust  human  laws,  but  resisted  them  as  he  was 
bid.  For  once  we  are  lifted  out  of  the  trivialness  and  dust 
of  politics  into  the  region  of  truth  and  manhood.  No  man  in 
America  has  ever  stood  up  so  persistently  and  effectively  for 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  knowing  himself  for  a  man,  and 
the  equal  of  any  and  all  governments.  In  that  sense  he  was 
the  most  American  of  us  alL  He  needed  no  babbling  lawyer, 
making  false  issues,  to  defend  him.  He  was  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  judges  that  American  voters,  or  office-hold- 
ers of  whatever  grade,  can  create.  He  could  not  have  been 
tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  because  his  peers  did  not  exist. 
When  a  man  stands  up  serenely  against  the  condemnation 
and  vengeance  of  mankind,  rising  above  them  literally  by  a 
whole  body,  —  even  though  he  were  of  late  the  vilest  murder- 
er, who  has  settled  that  matter  with  himself,  —  the  spectacle 
is  a  sublime  one,  —  didn't  ye  know  it,  ye  Liberators,  ye  Trib- 
unes, ye  Republicans  ?  —  and  we  become  criminal  in  compar- 
ison. Do  yourselves  the  honor  to  recognize  him.  He  needs 
none  of  your  respect. 

As  for  the  Democratic  journals,  they  are  not  human  enough 
to  affect  me  at  alL  I  do  not  feel  indignation  at  any  thing 
they  may  say. 

I  am  aware  that  I  anticipate  a  little,  that  he  was  still,  at 
the  last  accounts,  alive  in  the  hands  of  his  foes;  but  that 
being  the  case,  I  have  all  along  found  myself  thinking  and 
speaking  of  him  as  physically  dead. 

J  do  not  believe  in  erecting  statues  to  those  who  still  live 
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in  our  hearts,  whose  hones  have  not  jet  cmmhled  in  the  earth 
around  us,  but  I  would  rather  see  the  statue  of  Captain 
Brown  in  the  Massachusetts  State-House  yard,  than  that  of 
anj  other  man  whom  I  know.  I  rejoice  that  I  live  in  this 
•ge  -  that  I  am  his  contemporary. 

What  a  contrast,  when  we  turn  to  that  political  party 
which  is  so  anxiously  shaffling  him  and  his  plot  out  of  its 
way,  and  looking  around  for  some  available  slaveholder,  per- 
haps, to  be  its  candidate,  at  least  for  one  who  will  execute 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  all  those  other  uigust  laws 
which  he  took  up  arms  to  annul! 

Insane!  A  father  and  six  sons,  and  one  son-in-law,  and 
eeveral  more  men  besides,  —  as  many  at  least  as  twelve  disci- 
ples, —  all  struck  with  insanity  at  once ;  while  the  sane  tyrant 
holds  with  a  firmer  gripe  than  ever  his  four  millions  of  slaves, 
and  a  thousand  sane  editors,  his  abettors,  are  saving  their 
country  and  their  bacon  1  Just  as  insane  were  his  efforts  in 
Kansas.  Ask  the  tyrant  who  is  his  most  dangerous  foe,  the 
sane  man  or  the  insane.  Do  the  thousands  who  know  him 
best,  who  have  rejoiced  at  his  deeds  in  Kansas,  and  have 
afibrded  him  material  aid  there,  think  him  insane  ?  Such  a 
use  of.  tliis  word  is  a  mere  trope  with  most  who  persist  in 
using  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  many  of  the  rest  havo 
already  in  silence  retracted  their  words- 
Read  his  admirable  answers  to  Mason  and  others.  How 
they  are  dwarfed  and  defeated  by  the  contrast  I  On  the  one 
side,  half  brutish,  half  timid  questioning ;  on  the  other,  truth, 
clear  as  lightning,  ci*ashing  into  their  obscene  temples.  They 
are  made  to  stand  with  Pilate,  and  Gesler,  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. How  ineffectual  their  speech  and  action  1  and  what  a 
void  their  silence  I  They  are  but  helpless  tools  in  this  great 
work.  It  was  no  human  power  that  gathered  them  about 
this  preacher. 

AVhat  have  Massachusetts  and  the  North  sent  a  few  sane 
representailrea  to  Coogresa  for,  of  late  years?  — -Xo  3L<^<^3KCft 
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with  effect  what  kind  of  sentiments?  All  their  speeches  put 
togetlier  and  boiled  down,  —  and  probably  they  themselves 
will  confess  it,  —  do  not  match  for  manly  directness  and  force, 
and  for  simple  truth,  the  few  casual  remarks  of  crazy  John 
Brown,  on  the  floor  of  tiie  Harper's  Ferry  engine  house  ;  — 
that  man  whom  you  are  about  to  hang,  to  send  to  the  other 
world,  though  not  to  represent  you  there.  No,  he  was  not 
our  representative  in  any  sense.  He  was  too  fair  a  specimen 
of  a  man  to  represent  the  like  of  us.  Who,  then,  were  his 
constituents  ?  If  you  read  his  words  understandingly  you 
will  find  out.  In  his  case  there  is  no  idle  eloquence,  no  made, 
nor  maiden  speech,  no  compliments  to  the  oppressor.  Truth 
is  his  inspirer,  and  earnestness  the  polisher  of  his  sentences. 
He  could  afford  to  lose  his  Sharpens  rifles,  while  he  retained 
his  facuhy  of  speech,  a  Sharpens  rifle  of  infinitely  surer  iind 
longer  range. 

And  the  New  York  Iferaid  reports  the  conversation  "rer- 
hatim  "  /  It  does  not  know  of  wliat  undying  words  it  is  made 
the  vehicle. 

I  have  no  respect  for  the  penetration  of  any  man  who  can 
read  the  report  of  that  conversation,  and  still  call  the  princi- 
pal in  it  insane.  It  has  the  ring  of  a  saner  sanity  than  an 
ordinary  discipline  and  habits  of  life,  than  an  ordinary  organ- 
ization, secure.  Take  any  sentence  of  it  —  "Any  questions 
that  I  can  honorably  answer,  I  will ;  not  otherwise.  So  far  as 
I  am  myself  concerned,  I  have  told  every  thing  truthfully.  I 
value  my  word,  sir."  The  few  who  talk  about  his  vindictive 
spirit,  while  they  really  admire  his  heroism,  have  no  test  by 
which  to  detect  a  noble  man,  no  amalgam  to  combine  with  his 
pure  gold.     They  mix  their  own  dross  with  it. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  slanders  to  the  testimony  of 
his  more  truthful,  but  frightened,  jailers  and  hangmen.     Gov- 
ernor Wise  speaks  far  more  justly  and  appreciatingly  of  him 
than  any  Northern  editor,  or  politician,  or  public  personage, 
lAa^  I  chance  to  have  heard  from.    I  know  that  you  can  afford 
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to  hear  him  again  on  this  subject.  He  says :  "  They  are  them- 
Btlres  mistaken  who  take  him  to  be  a  madman.  .  .  .  Ho 
is  cool,  collected,  and  indomitable,  and  it  is  but  just  to  him  to 
say,  that  he  was  humane  to  his  prisoners.  .  .  .  And 
he  inspired  me  with  great  trust  in  his  integrity  as  a  man  of 
truth.  He  is  a  fanatic,  vain  and  garrulous/'  (I  leave  that 
part  to  Mr.  Wise,)  "  but  firm,  truthful,  and  intelligent  His 
men,  too,  who  survive,  are  like  him.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Washington  says  that  he  was  the  coolest  and  firmest  man  he 
ever  saw  in  defying  danger  and  death.  With  one  son  dead 
by  his  side,  and  another  shot  through,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his 
djring  son  with  one  hand,  and  held  his  rifle  with  the  other, 
and  commanded  his  men  with  the  utmost  composure,  encour- 
aging them  to  be  firm,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could.  Of  the  three  white  prisoners,  Brown,  Stephens,  and 
Coppic,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  most  firm." 

Almost  the  first  Northern  men  whom  the  slaveholder  has 
learned  to  respect ! 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Vallandingham,  though  less  valuable, 
is  of  the  same  purport,  that  "  it  is  vain  to  underrate  either  the 
man  or  his  conspiracy.  .  .  .  He  is  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  the  ordinary  ruffian,  fanatic,  or  madman." 

**  All  is  quiet  at  Harper's  Ferry,"  say  the  journals.  What 
is  the  character  of  that  calm  which  follows  when  the  law  and 
the  slaveholder  prevail  ?  I  regard  this  event  as  a  touchstone 
designed  to  bring  out,  with  glaring  distinctness,  the  character 
of  this  government.  We  needed  to  be  thus  assisted  to  see  it 
by  the  light  of  history.  It  needed  to  see  itself.  When  a 
government  puts  forth  its  strength  on  the  side  of  injustice,  as 
ours  to  maintain  Slavery  and  kill  the  liberators  of  the  slave, 
it  reveals  itself  a  merely  brute  force,  or  worse,  a  demonia- 
cal force.  It  is  the  head  of  the  Plug  Uglies.  It  is  more 
manifest  than  ever  that  tyranny  rules.  I  see  this  govern- 
ment to  be  effectually  allied  with  France  and  AMs»\.n«ii  m 
(^pressing  mankind.      There  sits  a  tyrant  YioVdinf^  t^W^t^ 
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four  millions  of  slaves;  here  comes  their  heroic  liberator. 
This  most  hypocritical  and  diabolical  government  looks  up 
from  its  seat  on  the  gasping  four  millions,  and  inquires  with 
an  assumption  of  innocence,  "  What  do  vou  assault  me  for  ? 
Am  I  not  an  honest  man  ?  Cease  agitation  on  this  subject,  or 
I  will  make  a  slave  of  you,  too,  or  else  hang  you." 

We  talk  about  a  representative  government  %  but  what  a 
monster  of  a  government  is  that  wjiere  the  noblest  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart,  are  not  represented.  A 
semi-human  tiger*or  ox,  stalking  over  the  earth,  with  its  heart 
taken  out  and  the  top  of  its  brain  shot  away.  Heroes  have 
fought  well  on  their  stumps  when  their  legs  were  shot  off,  but 
I  never  heard  of  any  good  done  by  such  a  government  as 
that. 

The  only  government  that  I  recognize,  —  and  it  matters 
not  how  few  are  at  the  head  of  it,  or  how  small  its  arniy,  — - 
is  that  power  that  establishes  justice  in  the  land,  never  that 
which  establishes  injustice.  What  shall  we  think  of  a  govern- 
ment to  which  all  the  truly  brave  and  just  men  in  the  land  are 
enemies,  standing  between  it  and  tliose  whom  it  oppresses  ? 
A  government  that  pretends  to  be  Christian  and  crucifies  a 
million  Clirists  every  day  ! 

Treason !  Where  does  such  treason  take  its  rise  ?  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  you  as  you  deserve,  ye  governments. 
Can  you  dry  up  the  fountains  of  thought  ?  High  treason, 
when  it  is  resistance  to  tyranny  here  below,  has  its  origin  in, 
and  is  first  committed  by  the  power  that  makes  and  forever 
recreates  man.  When  you  have  caught  and  hung  all  these 
human  rebels,  you  have  accomplished  nothing  but  your  own 
guilt,  for  you  have  not  struck  at  the  fountain  head.  You  pre- 
sume to  contend  with  a  foe  against  whom  West  Point  cadets 
and  rifled  cannon  point  not.  Can  all  the  art  of  the  cannon- 
founder  tempt  matter  to  turn  against  its  maker?  Is  the  form 
in  which  the  founder  thinks  he  casts  it  more  essential  than  the 
ooastitatioa  of  it  and  of  himself  ? 
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The  United  States  have  a  coffle  of  four  millions  of 
slaves.  They  are  de'termined  to  keep  them  in  this  condition ; 
and  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  confederated  overseers  to 
prevent  their  escape.  Such  are  not  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  but  such  are  thej  who  rule  and  are  obeyed 
here.  It  was  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  Yirginin,  that  put 
down  this  insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry.  She.  sent  the 
marines  there,  and  she  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  sin. 

Suppose  that  there  b  a  society  in  this  State  that  out  of  its 
own  purse  and  magnanimity  saves  all  the  fugitive  slaves  that 
run  to  us,  and  protects  our  colored  fellow-citizens,  and  leaves 
the  other  work  to  the  Grovemment,  so-called.  Is  not  that 
government  fast  losing  its  occupation,  and  becoming  con- 
temptible to  mankind  ?  If  private  men  are  obliged  to  perform 
the  offices  of  government,  to  protect  the  weak  and  dispense 
justice,  then  the  government  becomes  only  a  hired  man,  or 
clerk,  to  perform  menial  or  indifferent  services.  Of  course, 
that  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  government  whose  existence  neces- 
sitates a  Vigilant  Committee.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
oriental  Cadi  even,  behind  whom  worked  in  secret  a  vigilant 
committee  ?  But  such  is  the  character  of  our  Northern  States 
generally ;  each  has  its  Vigilant  Committee.  And,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  these  crazy  governments  recognize  and  accept 
this  relation.  They  say,  virtually,  "  We'll  be  glad  to  work  for 
you  on  these  terms,  only  don't  make  a  noise  about  it."  And 
thus  the  government,  its  salary  being  insured,  withdraws  into 
the  back  shop,  taking  the  constitution  with  it,  and  bestows 
most  of  its  labor  on  repairing  that.  When  I  hear  it  at  work 
sometimes,  as  I  go  by,  it  reminds  me,  at  best,  of  those  farmers 
who  in  winter  contrive  to  turn  a  penny  by  following  the 
coopering  business.  And  what  kind  of  spirit  is  their  barrel 
made  to  hold  ?  They  speculate  in  stocks,  and  bore  holes  in 
mountains,  but  they  are  not  competent  to  lay  out  even  a 
decent  highway.  The  oiAyfree  road,  the  Undetgroww^  '^'\- 
xoBd,  23  owned  and  moDoged  by  the  YigWanl  CQiiitQL\\.\A^ 
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They  have  tunnelled  under  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land. 
Such  a  government  is  losing  its  power  and  respectability  as 
surely  as  water  runs  out  of  a  leaky  vessel,  and  is  held  by  one 
that  can  contain  it. 

I  hear  many  condemn  these  men  because  they  were  so  few. 
When  were  the  good  and  the  brave  ever  in  a  majority? 
Would  you  have  had  him  wait  till  that  time  came  ?  —  till  you 
and  I  came  over  to  him?  The  very  fact  that  he  had  no 
rabble  or  troop  of  hirelings  about  him,  would  alone  distinguish 
him  from  ordinary  heroes.  His  company  was  small  indeed, 
because  few  could  be  found  worthy  to  pass  muster.  Each  one 
who  there  laid  down  his  life  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  was 
a  picked  man,  culled  out  of  many  thousands,  if  not  millions ; 
apparently  a  man  of  principle,  of  rare  courage  and  devoted 
humanity ;  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  at  any  moment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-man.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  were 
as  many  more  their  equals  in  these  respects  in  all  the  coun- 
try—  I  speak  of  his  followers  only  —  for  their  leader,  no 
doubt,  scoui*ed  the  land  far  and  wide,  seeking  to  swell  his 
troop.  Tliese  alone  were  ready  to  step  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed.  Surely  they  were  the  very  best  men 
you  could  select  to  be  hung.  That  was  the  greatest  compli- 
ment which  this  country  could  pay  them.  They  were  ripe  for 
her  gallows.  She  has  tried  a  long  time,  she  has  hung  a  good 
many,  but  never  found  the  right  one  before. 

When  I  think  of  him,  and  his  six  sons,  and  his  son-in-law,  -~ 
not  to  enumerate  the  others,  —  enlisted  for  this  fight,  proceed- 
ing coolly,  reverently,  humanely  to  work,  for  months,  if  not 
years,  sleeping  and  waking  upon  it,  summering  and  wintering 
the  thought,  without  expecting  any  reward  but  a  good  con- 
science, while  almost  all  America  stood  ranked  on  the  other 
side,  I  say  again,  that  it  affects  me  as  a  sublime  spectacle. 
If  he  had  had  any  journal  advocating  "  h%$  cauae^*  any  organ, 
as  the  phrase  is,  monotonously  and  wearisomely  playing  the 
Mme  old  tune,  and  then  passing  round  the  bat,  it  viovili  hav« 
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been  fatal  to  his  efficiency.  If  he  had  acted  in  any  way  so 
to  be  let  alone  by  the  government,  he  might  have  been  sua- 
spected.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  tyrant  must  give  place  to 
him,  or  he  to  the  tyrant,  that  distinguished  him  from  all  the 
reformers  of  the  day  that  I  know. 

It  was  his  peculiar  doctrine  that  a  man  has  a  perfect  right 
to  interfere  by  force  with  the  slaveholder,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  slave.  I  agree  with  him.  They  who  are  continually 
shocked  by  slavery  have  some  right  to  be  shocked  by  the ' 
violent  death  of  the  slaveholder,  but  no  others.  Such  will  be 
more  shocked  by  his  life  than  by  his  death.  I  sliall  not  be 
forward  to  think  him  mistaken  in  his  method  who  quickest 
succeeds  to  liberate  the  slave.  I  speak  for  the  slave  ^hen  I 
say,  that  I  prefer  the  philanthropy  of  Captain  Brown  to  that 
philanthropy  which  neither  shoots  me  nor  liberates  me.  At 
any  rate,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  sane  for  one  to  spend  his 
whole  life  in  talking  or  writing  about  this  matter,  unless  he  is 
continuously  inspired,  and  I  have  not  done  so.  A  man  may 
have  other  affairs  to  attend  to.  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  nor  to 
be  killed,  but  I  can  foresee  circumstances  in  which 'both  these 
things  would  be  by  me  unavoidable.  We  preserve  the  so- 
called  peace  of  our  community  by  deeds  of  petty  violence 
every  day.  Look  at  the  policeman's  billy  and  handcuffs ! 
Look  at  the  jail !  Look  at  the  gallows !  Look  at  the  chap- 
lain of  the  regiment !  We  are  hoping  only  to  live  safely  on 
the  outskirts  of  this  provisional  army.  So  we  defend  our- 
selves and  our  hen-roo^^ts,  and  maintain  slavery.  I  know  that 
the  mass  of  my  countrymen  think  that  the  only  righteous  use 
rtiat  can  be  made  of  Sharpens  rifles  and  revolvers  is  to  fight 
duels  with  them,  when  we  are  insulted  by  other  nations,  or  to 
hunt  Indians,  or  shoot  fugitive  slaves  with  them,  or  the  like.  I 
think  that  for  once  the  Sharpe's  rifles  and  the  revolvers  were 
employed  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  tools  were  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  could  use  them. 

The  same  indignation  that  is  said  to  have  c\es^x^  \Xi^  \fisiir 
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pic  once  will  clear  it  again.  The  question  is  not  about  the 
weapon,  but  the  spirit  in  which  you  use  it.  No  man  has 
appeared  in  America,  as  yet,  who  loved  his  fellow-man  so 
well,  and  treated  him  so  tenderly.  He  lived  for  him.  He 
took  up  his  life  and  he  laid  it  down  for  him.  What  sort  of 
violence  is  that  which  is  encouraged,  not  by  soldiers  but  by 
peaceable  citizens,  not  so  much  by  laymen  as  by  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  not  so  much  by  the  fighting  sects  as  by  the 
Quakers,  and  not  so  much  by  Quaker  men  as  by  Quaker 
women  ? 

This  event  advertises  me  that  there  is  such  a  fact  as 
death  —  the  possibility  of  a  man's  dying.  It  seems  as  if  no 
man  had  ever  died  in  America  before,  for  in  order  to  die  yoa 
must  first  have  lived.  I  don't  believe  in  the  hearses,  and 
palls,  and  funerals  that  they  havQ  had.  There  was  no  death 
in  the  case,  because  there  had  been  no  life ;  they  merely  rotted 
or  sloughed  off,  pretty  much  as  they  had  rotted  or  sloughed 
along.  No  temple's  vail  was  rent,  only  a  hole  dug  some- 
where. Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  The  best  of  them 
fairly  ran  down  like  a  clock.  Franklin — Washington  —  they 
were  let  off  without  dying ;  they  were  merely  missing  one  day. 
I  hear  a  good  many  pretend  that  they  are  going  to  die ;  or 
that  they  have  died,  for  aught  that  I  know.  Nonsense  I  I'll 
defy  them  to  do  it.  They  haven't  got  life  enough  in  them. 
They'll  deliquesce  like  fungi,  and  keep  a  hundred  eulogists 
mopping  the  spot  where  they  left  off.  Only  half  a  dozen  or 
80  have  died  since  the  world  began.  Do  you  think  that  you 
are  going  to  die,  sir  ?  No  I  there's  no  hope  of  you.  You 
haven't  got  your  lesson  yet  You've  got  to  stay  after  schooL 
We  make  a  needless  ado  about  capital  punishment  —  taking 
lives,  when  there  is  no  life  to  take.  Memento  moril  We 
don't  understand  that  sublime  sentence  which  some  worthy 
got  sculptured  on  his  gravestone  once.  We've  interpreted  it 
in  a  grovelling  and  snivelling  sense ;  we've  wholly  forgotten 
how  to  die. 
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Bat  be  sore  you  do  die,  nevertheless.  Do  your  work,  and 
finLsh  it.  If  you  know  how  to  begin,  you  will  know  when 
to  end. 

These  men,  in  teaching  us  how  to  die,  have  at  the  same 
time  taught  us  how  to  live.  If  this  roan's  acts  and  words  do 
not  create  a  revival,  it  will  be  the  severest  possible  satire  on 
the  acts  and  words  that  do.  It  is  the  best  news  that  America 
has  ever  heard.  It  has  already  quickened  the  feeble  pulse  of 
the  North,  and  infused  more  and  more  generous  blood  into  her 
veins  and  heart,  than  any  number  of  years  of  what  is  called 
commercial  and  political  prosperity  could.  How  many  a  man 
who  was  lately  contemplating  suicide  .has  now  something  to 
live  for ! 

One  writer  says  that  Brown*s  peculiar  monomania  made  him 

to  be  ^*  dreaded  by  the  Missourians  as  a  supernatural  being." 

Sure  enough,  a  iiero  in  the  raidst  of  us  cowards  is  always  so 

dreaded.     lie  is  just  that  thing.     He  shows  himself  superior 

to  nature.     He  has  a  spurk  of  divinity  in  him. 

«*  Unless  above  himself  he  doth  erect  himself, 
How  poor  a  thing  is  man ! " 

Newspaper  editors  argue  also  that  it  is  a  proof  of  his  tn- 
tantty  that  he  thought  he  was  appointed  to  do  this  work  which 
he  did  —  that  he  did  not  suspect  himself  for  a  moment !  They 
talk  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  a  man  could  be  ^  divinely 
appointed  "  in  these  days  to  do  any  work  whatever  ;  as  if  vows 
and  religion  were  out  of  date  as  connected  with  any  man's 
daily  work,  —  as  if  the  agent  to  abolish  Slavery  could  only  be 
somebody  appointed  by  the  President,  or  by  some  political 
party.  They  talk  as  if  a  man's  death  were  a  failure,  and  his 
continued  life,  be  it  of  whatever  character,  were  a  success. 

When  I  reflect  to  what  a  cause  this  man  devoted  himself, 
and  how  religiously,  and  then  reflect  to  what  cause  his 
judges  and  all  who  condemn  him  so  angrily  and  fluently 
devote  themselves,  I  see  that  they  are  as  far  apart  ^  tVx^ 
heavens  and  earth  are  asunder. 
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The  amount  of  it  is,  our  ^  leading  men  "  are  a  harmless  kind 
of  folk,  and  they  know  well  enough  that  they  were  not  divinelj 
appointed,  but  elected  bj  the  votes  of  their  partj. 

Who  is  it  whose  safety  requires  that  Captain  Brown  be 
hung  ?  Is  it  indispensable  to  any  Northern  man  ?  Is  there 
no  resource  but  to  cast  these  men  also  to  the  Minotaur  ?  If 
you  do  not  wish  it,  say  so  distinctly.  While  these  things  are 
being  done,  beauty  stands  veiled  and  music  is  a  screeching  lie. 
Think  of  him  —  of  his  rare  qualities !  such  a  man  as  it  takes 
ages  to  make,  and  ages  to  understand ;  no  mock  hero,  nor  the 
representative  of  any  party.  A  man  such  as  the  sun  may  not 
rise  upon  again  in  this  benighted  land.  To  whose  making 
went  the  costliest  material,  the  finest  adamant ;  sent  to  be  the 
redeemer  of  those  in  captivity ;  and  the  only  use  to  which  you 
can  put  him  is  to  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a  rope !  You  who 
pretend  to  care  for  Christ  crucified,  consider  what  you  are 
about  to  do  to  him  who  offered  himself  to  be  the  saviour  of 
four  millions  of  men. 

Any  man  knows  when  he  is  justified,  and  all  the  wits  in  the 
world  cannot  enlighten  him  on  that  point  The  murderer 
always  knows  that  he  is  justly  punished ;  but  when  a  govern- 
ment takes  the  life  of  a  man  without  the  consent  of  his  con- 
science, it  is  an  audacious  government,  and  is  taking  a  step 
towards  its  own  dissolution.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  right  and  a  government  wrong  ?  Are  laws  to 
be  enforced  simply  because  they  were  made  ?  or  declared  by 
any  number  of  men  to  be  good,  if  they  are  not  good  ?  Is  there 
any  necessity  for  a  man's  being  a  tool  to  perform  a  deed  of 
which  his  better  nature  disapproves  ?  Is  it  the  intention  of 
law-makers  that  good  men  shall  be  hung  ever  ?  Are  judges 
to  interpret  the  law  according  to  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit  ? 
What  right  have  you  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  yourself 
that  you  will  do  thus  or  so,  agunst  the  light  within  you  ?  Is 
it  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  —  to  form  any  resolution 
whatever — aaJ  not  accept  the  oonvicUooa  that  are  forced  upon 
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joa,  and  which  ever  pass  your  understiMiding?  I  do  not  be« 
Keve  in  lawyers,  in  tliat  mode  of  attiicking  or  defending  a 
man,  because  jou  descend  to  meet  the  judge  on  his  own  gix>und, 
and,  in  cases  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  a  man  breaks  a  human  law  or  not  Let  lawyers 
decide  trivial  cases.  Business  men  may  arrange  that  among 
themselves.  If  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  everlasting 
laws  which  rightfully  bind  man,  that  would  be  another  thing. 
A  counterfeiting  law-factory,  standing  half  in  a  slave  land  nnd 
half  in  a  free !  What  kind  of  laws  for  free  men  can  you 
expect  from  that  ? 

I  am  here  to  plead  his  cause  with  you.  I  plead  not  for  his 
life,  but  for  his  character — his  immortal  life;  and  so  it  be- 
comes your  cause  wholly,  and  is  not  his  in  the  least.  Some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  Christ  was  crucified ;  this  morn- 
ing, perchance,  Captain  Brown  was  hung.  These  are  the  two 
ends  of  a  chain  which  is  not  without  its  links.  He  is  not  Old 
Brown  any  longer ;  he  is  an  angel  of  light. 

I  see  now  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  bravest  and 
bumanest  man  in  all  the  country  should  be  hung.  Perhaps 
he  saw  it  himself.  I  almost  fear  that  I  may  yet  hear  of  his 
deliverance,  doubting  if  a  prolonged  life,  if  ani/  life,  can  do  as 
much  good  as  his  death. 

•'Misguided"!  "Garrulous"!  "Insane"!  Vindictive"! 
So  ye  write  in  your  easy  chairs,  and  thus  he  wounded  re- 
sponds from  the  floor  of  the  Armory,  clear  as  a  cloudless  sky, 
true  as  the  voice  of  nature  is :  "  No  man  sent  me  here  ;  it  was 
my  own  prompting  and  that  of  my  Maker.  I  acknowledg(j  no 
master  in  human  form." 

And  in  what  a  sweet  and  noble  strain  he  proceeds,  address- 
ing his  captors,  who  stand  over  him :  '*  I  think,  my  friends, 
you  are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  against  God  and  humanity, 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for  any  one  to  interfere  witli 
you  so  far  as  to  free  those  you  wilfully  and  \v\cked\y  V\o\vi  vcv 


bondage. 
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And  referring  to  his  movement :  '^  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  service  a  man  can  render  to  God/' 

"  I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage  that  have  none  to  help  them ; 
that  is  why  I  am  here ;  not  to  gratify  any  personal  animosity, 
revenge,  or  vindictive  spirit.  It  is  my  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  and  the  wronged,  that  are  as  good  as  you,  and  as 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God." 

You  don't  know  your  testament  when  you  see  it. 

**  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  respect  the  jrigbts  of  the 
poorest  and  weakest  of  colored  people,  oppressed  by  the  slave 
power,  just  as  much  as  I  do  tliose  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful" 

^^  I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  you  had  better,  all  you 
people  at  the  South,  prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement  of 
that  question,  that  must  come  up  for  settlement  sooner  than 
you  are  prepared  for  it.  The  sooner  you  are  prepared  the 
better.  You  may  dispose  of  me  very  easily.  I  am  nearly 
disposed  of  now  ;  but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled  —  this 
ne<rro  question,  I  mean ;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet." 

I  foresee  the  time  when  the  painter  will  paint  that  scene, 
no  longer  going  to  Rome  for  a  subject;  the  poet  will  sing  it; 
the  historian  record  it ;  and,  with  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  will  be  the  ornament 
of  some  future  national  gallery,  when  at  least  the  present  form 
of  Slavery  shall  be  no  more  here.  We  shall  then  be  at  lib- 
erty to  weep  for  Captain  Brown.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  we 
will  take  our  revenge. 


^i^^tf*^   ^^^e^y^/^^€OnC^i,^    . 


II. 

Lecture  by  Wendell  Phillips.* 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  Of  course  I  do  not 
expect  —  speaking  from  this  platform,  and  to  you  —  to 
saj  any  thing  on  the  vital  question  of  the  hour,  which  you 
have  not  already  heard.  But,  when  a  great  question  divides 
the  community,  all  men  are  called  upon  to  vote,  and  I  feel 
to-uigbt  that  I  am  simply  giving  my  vote.  I  am  only  saying 
"  ditto "  to  what  you  hear  from  this  platform  day  after  day. 
And  I  would  willingly  have  avoided,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
even  at  this  last  moment,  borrowing  this  hour  from  you.  I 
tried  to  do  better  by  you..  Like  the  Irishman  in  the  story,  I 
offered  to  hold  the  hat  of  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
(enthusiastic  applause,)  if  he  would  only  make  a  speech,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  declines,  most  unaccountably,  this  gen- 
erous offer.  (Laughter.)  So  I  must  fulfil  my  appointment, 
and  deliver  my  lecture  myself. 

** The  Lesson  of  the  Hour?"  I  think  the  lesson  of  the 
hour  13  insurrection.  (Sensation.)  Insurrection  of  thought 
always  precedes  the  insurrection  of  arms.  The  last  twenty 
years  have  been  an  insurrection  of  thought  We  seem  to  be 
entering  on  a  new  phase  of  this  great  American  struggle.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  never  accepted,  as  Americans,  we 
have  never  accepted  our  own  civilization.     We  have  held 

•  Entitled  «Tbe  Lesson  of  ibe  Hour,**  delivered  ftt  Brooklyn,  ^.^.,*t\i«BAK) 
vrrtDbtg',  Kortmberl,  1869, 
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back  from  the  inference  which  we  ought  to  have  drawn  from 
the  admitted  principles  which  underlie  our  life.  We  have  all 
the  timidity  of  the  old  world,  when  we  think  of  the  people ; 
we  shrink'  back,  trying  to  save  ourselves  fi'om  the  inevitable 
might  of  the  thoughts  of  the  millions.  The  idea  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  seems  to  be,  that  man  is  created  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  somebody  else.  God  did  not  leave  him  fit  to  go 
alone ;  he  is  in  everlasting  pupilage  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
educated.  The  religious  or  the  comfortable  classes  are  an 
ever-present  probate  court  to  take  care  of  him.  The  Old 
World,  therefore,  has  always  distrusted  the  average  con- 
science —  the  common  sense  of  the  millions. 

It  seems  to  me  the  idea  of  our  civilization,  underlying  all 
American  life,  is,  that  men  do  not  need  any  guardian.  We 
need  no  safeguard.  Not  only  the  inevitable,  but  the  best, 
power  this  side  of  the  ocean,  is  the  unfettered  average  com- 
mon sense  of  the  masses.  Institutions,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  them,  are  but  pasteboard,  and  intended  to  be  against 
the  thought  of  the  street.  Statutes  are  mere  milestones,  tell- 
ing how  far  yesterday's  thought  had  travelled ;  and  the  talk 
of  the  sidewalk  to-day  is  the  law  of  the  land.  You  may 
regret  this ;  but  the  fact  stands ;  and  if  our  fathers  foresaw 
the  full  effect  of  their  principles,  they  must  have  planned  and 
expected  it.  With  us.  Law  is  nothing  unless  close  behind  it 
stands  a  warm  living  public  opinion.  Let  that  die  or  grow 
indifferent,  and  statutes  are  waste  paper  —  lack  all  executive 
force.  You  may  frame  them  strong  as  language  can  make, 
but  once  change  public  feeling,  and  through  them  or  over 
them  rides  the  real  wish  of  the  people.  The  good  sense  and 
conscience  of  the  masses  are  our  only  title-deeds  and  police 
force.  The  Temperance  cause,  the  Anti-Slavery  movement, 
and  your  Barnburner  party  prove  this.  You  may  sigh  for 
a  strong  government,  anchored  in  the  convictions  of  past  cen- 
turies, and  able  to  protect  the  minority  against  the  majority  ; 
able  to  defy  the  ignorance,  the  mistake,  or  the  passion,  as  well 
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as  the  high  purpose,  of  the  present  hour.  You  may  prefer 
the  unchanging  terra  firma  of  despotism ;  hut  still  the  fact 
remains,  that  we  are  launched  on  the  ocean  of  an  unchained 
democracy,  with  no  safety  but  in  those  laws  of  gravity  that 
bind  the  ocean  in  its  bed — the  instinctive  love  of  right  in  the 
popular  heart  —  the  divine  sheet-anchor,  that  the  race  gravi- 
tates towards  right,  and  that  the  right  is  always  safe  and  best. 

Somewhat  briefly  stated,  such  is  the  idea  of  American  civil- 
ization ;  uncompromising  faith  —  in  the  average  selfishness, 
if  you  choose  —  of  all  classes,  neutralizing  eAch  other,  and 
tending  towards  that  fair  play  that  Saxons  love.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that,  on  all  questions,  we  dread  thought ;  we  shrink 
behind  something  ;  we  acknowledge  ourselves  unequal  to  the 
sublime  faith  of  our  fathers ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  last 
twenty  years  and  of  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  is,  that 
Americans  dread  to  look  their  real  position  in  the  face. 

They  say  in  Ireland  that  every  Irishman  thinks  that  he 
was  bom  sixty  days  too  late,  (laughter,)  and  the  world  owes 
him  sixty  days.  The  consequence  is,  when  a  trader  says 
such  a  thing  is  so  much  for  cash,  the  Irishman  thinks  cash 
means  to  him  a  bill  of  sixty  days.  (Laughter.)  So  it  is 
with  Americans.  They  have  no  idea  of  absolute  right  They 
were  bom  since  1787,  and  absolute  right  means  the  truth 
diluted  by  a  strong  decoction  of  the  Constitution  of  '89.  They 
breathe  that  atmosphere  ;  they  do  not  want  to  sail  outside  of 
it ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  reason  outside  of  it.  Poisoned  with 
printer's  ink,  or  choked  with  cotton  dust,  they  stare  at  abso- 
lute right,  as  the  dream  of  madmen.  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less  heeded  and  un- 
derstood in  various  States,  an  insurrection  of  ideas  against  the 
limited,  cribbed,  cabined,  isolated  American  civilization,  inter- 
fering to  restore  absolute  right.  If  you  said  to  an  American, 
for  instance,  any  thing  in  regard  to  temperance,  slavery,  or 
any  thing  else,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  yeivvft  —  ttwj 
thi/7^  about  a  principle,  be  ran  back  instantly  Vo  l\\^  ^A^viV>[  qH 
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such  a  principle,  to  the  possibility  of  its  existing  with  a  partio* 
ular  sect,  with  a  church,  with  a  party,  with  a  constitution,  with 
a  law.  He  had  not  yet  raised  himself  to  the  level  of  daring 
to  trust  justice,  which  is  the  preliminary  consideration  to 
trusting  the  people ;  for  whether  native  depravity  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  a  truth,  attested  by  all  history,  that  the  race  gravi- 
tates towards  justice,  and  that  making  fair  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  there  is  an  inherent,  essential  tendency  to 
the  great  English  principle  of  fair  play  at  the  bottom  of  our 
natures.  (Loud  applause.)  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  it  is 
said,  ordered  his  engineers  to  lay  down  for  him  a  railway 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  presently  the  engineers 
brought  him  a  large  piece  of  card-paper,  on  which  was  laid 
down,  like  a  snake,  the  designed  path  for  the  iron  locomotive 
between  the  two  capitals.  ** What's  that?"  said  Nicholas. 
"  That's  the  best  road,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  do  you  make 
it  crooked  for?"  "Why,  we  turn  this  way  to  touch  this 
great  city,  and  to  the  lefl  to  reach  that  immense  mass  of 
people,  and  to  the  right  again  to  suit  the  business  of  that 
district."  "  Yes."  The  emperor  turned  the  card  ever,  made 
a  new  dot  for  Moscow,  and  another  for  St.  Petersburg,  took  a 
ruler,  made  a  straight  line,  and  said,  '*  Build  me  that  road." 
(Laughter.) 

"  But  what  will  become  of  this  depot  of  trade  ?  —  of  that 
town  ?  "  **  I  don't  know ;  they  must  look  out  for  themselves." 
(Cheers.)  And  omnipotent  democracy  says  of  Slavery,  or  of 
a  church,  "  This  is  justice,  and  that  is  iniquity  ;  the  track  of 
God's  thunderbolt  is  a  straight  line  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  Church  or  State  that  cannot  stand  it  must  get  out  of  tiie 
way.  (Cheers.)  Now  our  object  for  twenty  years  has  been 
to  educate  the  mass  of  the  American  people  up  to  that  level 
of  moral  life,  which  shall  recognize  that  free  speech  carried 
to  this  extent  is  Grod's  normal  school,  educating  the  American 
mind,  throwing  upon  it  the  grave  responsibility  of  decidins^  a 
£^reat  quesdoa,  and  by  means  of  that  res^ti&lbility^  littinf 
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it  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Respon- 
sibility educates,  and  politics  is  but  another  name  for  Grod's 
way  of  teaching  the  masses  ethics,  under  the  responsibility  of 
great  present  interest  To  educate  man  is  God's  ultimate 
end  and  purpose  in  all  creation.  Trust  the  people  with  the 
gravest  questions,  and  in  the  long  run  you  educate  the  race  ; 
while,  in  the  process,  you  secure  not  perfect,  but  the  best  pos- 
sible, institutions.  Now  scholarship  stands  on  one  side,  and, 
like  your  Brooklyn  Eagle,  says,  "  This  is  madness ! "  Well, 
poor  man,  he  thinks  so  I  (Laughter.)  The  very  difficulty 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  he  does  think  so,  and  this  normal 
school  that  we  open  is  for  him.  His  seat  is  on  the  lowest  end 
of  the  lowest  bench.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  he  only 
represents  that  very  chronic  distrust  which  pervades  all  that 
class,  specially  the  timid,  educated  mind  of  these  Northern 
States.  Anacharsis  went  into  the  forum  at  Athens,  and  heard 
a  case  argued  by  the  great  minds  of  the  day,  and  saw  the 
vote.  He  walked  out  into  the  streets,  and  somebody  said  to 
him,  "  What  think  you  of  Athenian  liberty  ? "  "I  think," 
said  he,  *'wise  men  argue  causes,  and  fools  decide  them." 
Just  what  the  timid  scholar  two  thousand  years  ago  said  in 
the  streets  of  Athens,  that  which  calls  itself  the  scholarship 
of  the  United  States,  says  to-day  of  popular  agitation,  that  it 
lets  wise  men  argue  questions,  and  fools  decide  them.  But 
that  unruly  Athens,  where  fools  decided  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  polity,  and  right,  and  wrong,  where  it  was  not  safe  to 
be  just,  and  where  property,  which  you  had  garnered  up  by 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  to-day,  might  be  wrung  from  you 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  mob  to-morrow ;  that  very  Athens 
probably  secured  the  greatest  human  happiness  and  noble- 
ness of  its  era,  invented  art,  and  sounded  for  us  the  depths 
of  philosophy ;  Grod  lent  to  it  the.  noblest  intellects,  and  it 
flashes  to-day  the  torch  that  gilds  yet  the  mountain  peaks  of 
the  old  world ;  while  Egypt,  the  hunker  conservative  o^  «^\.v 
qnity,  where  nobodjr  dared  to  differ  from  the  pno&l)  ot  Vo  \^^ 
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iriser  than  his  grandfather ;  where  men  pretended  to  be  alive, 
though  swaddled  in  the  grave  clothes  of  creed  and  custom  as 
close  as  their  mummies  in  linen,  is  hid  in  the  tomb  it  inhab- 
ited ;  and  the  intellect  which  Athens  has  created  for  us  digs 
to-day  those  ashes  to  find  out  what  hunkerism  knew  and  did. 
(Cheers.)  Now  my  idea  of  American  civilization  is,  that  it 
is  a  second  part,  a  repetition  of  that  same  sublime  confidence 
in  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  thought  that  made  the 
groundwork  of  Grecian  Democracy. 

We  have  been  carrying  on  this  insurrection  of  thought  for 
thirty  years.  There  have  been  various  evidences  of  growth 
in  education*;  I  will  tell  you  of  one.  The  first  evidence  that 
a  sinner,  convicted  of  sin,  and  too  blind  or  too  lazy  to  reform, 
the  first  evidence  he  gives  that  his  nature  has  been  touched, 
is,  that  he  becomes  a  hypocrite ;  he  has  the  grace  to  pretend 
to  be  something.  Now,  the  first  evidence  that  the  American 
people  gave  of  that  commencing  grace  of  hypocrisy  was  this : 
in  1831,  when  we  commenced  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation,  the 
papers  talked  about  Slavery,  Bondage,  American  Slavery, 
boldly,  frankly,  and  bluntly.  In  a  few  years  it  sounded 
hard ;  it  had  a  grating  effect ;  the  toughest  throat  of  the 
hardest  Democrat  felt  it  as  it  came  out  So  they  spoke  of 
the  "patriarchal  institution,"  (laughter,)  then  of  the  "  domes- 
tic institution,"  (continued  laughter,)  and  then  of  the  "  pecu- 
liar institution,"  (laughter,)  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  got  beyond 
that.  Mississippi  published  a  report  from  her  Senate,  in  which 
she  went  a  stride  further,  and  described  it  as  "  economic  sub- 
ordination." (Renewed  laughter.)  A  Southern  Methodist 
bishop  was  taken  to  task  for  holding  slaves  in  reality,  but 
his  Methodist  brethren  were  not  courageous  enough  to  say 
"  slaves  "  right  out  in  meeting,  and  so  they  advised  the  bishop 
to  get  rid  of  his  "impediment,"  (loud  laughter ;)  and  the  late 
Mr.  Rufus  Choate,  in  the  last  Democratic  canvass  in  my  own 
State,  undertaking  and  obliged  to  refer  to  the  institutions  of 
l/ie  South,  and  unwilling  that  his  old  New  England  litK<,  that 
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had  spoken  so  many  glorious  free  truths,  should  foul  their  last 
days  with  the  hated  word,  phrased  it ''  a  dififerent  type  of  in- 
dustry."  Now,  hypocrisy  —  why, "  it  is  the  homage  that  Vice 
renders  to  Virtue."  When  men  begin  to  weary  of  capital 
punishment,  they  banish  the  gallows  inside  the  jail-yard,  and 
let  nobody  see  it  without  a  special  card  of  invitation  from 
the  sheriff.  And  so  they  have  banished  Slavery  into  pet 
phrases  and  fancy  flash-words.  If,  one  hundred  years  hence, 
you  should  dig  our  Ecryptian  Hunkerism  up  from  the  grave 
into  whicli  it  is  rapidly  sinking,  we  should  need  a  commen- 
tator of  the  true  German  blood  to  find  out  what  all  these 
queer,  odd,  peculiar,  imaginative  paraphrases  mean  in  this- 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  is  one  evidence  of 
progress. 

I  believe  in  moral  suasion.  The  age  of  bullets  is  over. 
The  a;;e  of  ideas  is  come.  I  think  that  is  the  rule  of  our 
age.  The  old  Hindoo  dreamed,  you  know,  that  he  saw  the 
human  race  led  out  to  its  varied  fortune.  First,  he  saw  men 
bitted  and  curbed,  and  the  reins  went  back  to  an  iron  hand. 
But  his  dream  changed  on  and  on,  until  at  last  he  saw  mei^ 
led  by  reins  that  came  from  the  brain,  and  went  back  into  an 
unseen  hand.  It  was  the  type  of  governments ;  the  first 
despotism,  palpable,  iron ;  and  the  last  our  government,  a 
government  of  brains,  a  government  of  ideas.  I  believe  in 
it  —  in  pubhc  opinion. 

Yet,  let  me  say,  in  passing,  I  think  you  can  make  a  better 
use  of  iron  than  forging  it  into  chains.  If  you  must  have  the 
metal,  put  it  into  Sharpens  rifies.  It  is  a  great  deal  better 
used  that  way  than  in  fetters ;  types  are  better  than  bullets, 
but  bullets  a  thousand  times  rather  than  a  clumsy  statue  of  a 
mock  great  man,  for  hypocrites  to  kneel  down  and  worship  in 
a  State-house  yard.  (Loud  and  renewed  cheers,  and  great 
hissing.)  I  am  so  unused  to  hisses  lately,  that  I  have  forgot- 
ten wliat  I  had  to  say.  (Laughter  and  hisses.)  I  only  know 
I  meant  what  I  did  baj. 
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Mj  idea  is,  public  opinion,  literature,  education,  as  goveriH 
ing  elements. 

But  some  men  seem  to  think  that  our  institutions  are  neces- 
sarily safe,  because  we  have  free  schools  and  cheap  books,  and 
a  public  opinion  that  controls.  But  that  is  no  evidence  of 
safety.  India  and  China  had  schools  for  fifleen  hundred 
years.  And  books,  it  is  said,  were  once  as  cheap  in  Central 
and  Northern  Asia,  as  they  are  in  New  York.  But  they 
have  not  secured  liberty,  nor  a  controlling  pubUc  opinion  to 
either  nation.  Spain  for  three  centuries  had  municipalities 
and  town  governments,  as  independent  and  self-supporting, 
and  as  representative  of  thought,  as  New  England  or  New 
York  has.  But  that  did  not  save  Spain.  De  TocqueviUe 
says  that  fifty  years  before  the  great  revolution,  public  opin- 
ion was  as  omnipotent  in  France  as  it  is  to-day,  but  it  did  not 
make  France  free.  You  cannot  save  men  by  machinery. 
What  India,  and  France,  and  Spain  wanted,  was  live  men, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to-day ;  men  who  are  willing  to 
look  their  own  destiny,  and  their  own  responsibilities,  in  the 
face.  ^'  Grant  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more,"  was  the 
prayer  the  great  poet  put  into  the  lips  of  his  hero  in  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  Grecian  camp.  All  we  want 
of  American  citizens  is  the  opening  of  their  own  ejesj  and 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  The  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
determined  gaze  of  twenty  millions  of  Christian  people,  there 
is  nothing  —  no  institution  wicked  and  powerful  enough  to  be 
capable  of  standing  against  it.  In  Keats*s  beautiful  poem  of 
*'  Lamia,'*  a  young  man  had  been  led  captive  by  a  phantom 
girl,  and  was  the  slave  of  her  beauty,  until  the  old  teacher 
came  in  and  fixed  hb  thoughtful  eye  upon  the  figure,  and  it 
vanbhed. 

You  see  the  great  commonwealth  of  Virginia  fitly  repre- 
sented by  a  pyramid  standing  upon  its  apex.  A  Connecticut 
born  man  entered  at  one  comer  of  her  dominions,  and  fixed 
/ua  cold  gr&jr  eye  upon  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  it 
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almost  vanished  in  his  very  gaze.  For  it  seems  that  Virginia, 
for  a  week,  asked  leave  "  to  be  "  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  (Cheers  and  applause.)  Connecticut  has  sent  out 
many  a  schoolmaster  to  the  other  thirty  States ;  but  never  be- 
fore 80  grand  a  teacher  as  that  Litchfield  bom  schoolmaster  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  writing  as  it  were  upon  the  Natural  Bridge 
in  the  face  of  nations  his  simple  copy :  '*  Resistance  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  Grod."     (Loud  cheers.) 

I  said  that  the  lesson  of  the  hour  was  insurrection.  I  ought 
not  to  apply  that  word  to  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  for 
there  was  no  insurrection  in  his  case.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  call  him  an  insurgent.  This  principle  that  I  have  endeav- 
ored so  briefly  to  open  to  you,  of  absolute  right  and  wrong, 
states  what  ?  Just  this  :  "  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ! " 
There  is  no  such  thing.  Lawless,  brutal  force  is  no  basis 
of  a  government,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  Qua  est 
enim  civitasf  asks  Cicero.  Omnis  ne  conventns  etfttrnfero" 
rum  et  immantum  f  Omnis  ne  etiam  fugitivorum  ac  latronum 
eongregata  unum  in  locum  multitudo  ?  certe  negabis.  No 
civil  society,  no  government,  can  exist  except  on  the  basis  of 
the  willing  submission  of  all  its  citizens,  and  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  rendering  equal  justice  between  man 
and  man. 

Whatever  calls  itself  a  government,  and  refuses  that  duty, 
or  has  not  that  assent,  is  no  government.  It  is  only  a  pirate 
ship.  Virginia,  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  !  She  is  only 
a  chronic  insurrection.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  am 
weighing  my  words  now.  She  is  a  pirate  ship,  and  John 
Brown  sails  the  sea  a  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Almighty, 
with  his  commission  to  sink  every  pirate  he  meets  on  God's 
ocean  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Cheers  and  applause.)  i 
mean  literally  and  exactly  what  I  say.  In  God's  world  there 
are  no  majorities,  no  minonties ;  one,  on  God's  side,  is  a 
majority.  You  have  often  heard  here,  doubl\es8,  «lx\^  \  Tv^vi\ 
xiot  teU  you  the  ground  of  morals.     The  rigJiU  cit  OftsX  Qtv«i 
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man  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  miscalled  commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  Virginia  is  only  another  Algiers.  The  barba- 
rous horde  who  gag  each  other,  imprison  women  for  teaching 
children  to  read,  prohibit  the  Bible,  sell  men  on  the  auction- 
blocks,  abolish  marriage,  condemn  half  their  women  to  pros- 
titution, and  devote  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  human 
beings  for  sale,  is  onlj  a  larger  and  blacker  Algiers.  The 
only  prayer  of  a  true  man  for  such  is,  '*  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
unless  they  repent,  send  soon  their  Exmouth  and  Decatur." 
John  Brown  has  twice  as  much  right  to  hang  Gov.  Wise,  as 
Gov.  Wise  has  to  hang  him.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  You  see 
I  am  talking  of  that  absolute  essence  of  things  that  lives  in  the 
sight  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite ;  not  as  men  judge  it  in 
the  rotten  morals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among  a  herd  of 
States  that  calls  itself  an  empire,  because  it  raises  cotton  and 
sells  slaves.  Wliat  I  say  is  this :  Harper's  Ferry  was  the 
only  government  in  that  vicinity.  Look  at  the  triaL  Virginia, 
true  to  herself,  has  shown  exactly  the  same  haste  that  the 
pirate  does  when  he  tries  a  man  on  deck,  and  runs  him  up  to 
the  yard-arm.  Unconsciously  she  is  consistent.  Now,  you 
do  not  think  thb  to-day,  some  of  you,  perhaps.  But  I  tell 
you  what  absolute  History  shall  judge  of  these  forms  and 
phantoms  of  ours.  John  Brown  began  his  life,  his  public  life, 
in  Kansas.  The  South  planted  that  seed ;  it  reaps  the  first 
fruit  now.  Twelve  years  ago  the  great  men  in  Washington, 
the  Websters  and  the  Clays,  planted  the  Mexican  war ;  and 
they  reaped  their  appropriate  fruit  in  Gen.  Taylor  and  G^n. 
Pierce  pushing  them  from  their  statesmen's  stools.  The 
South  planted  the  seeds  of  violence  in  Kansas,  and  taught 
peaceful  Northern  men  familiarity  with  the  bowie-knife  and 
revolver.  They  planted  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  seeds, 
and  this  is  the  first  one  that  has  fiowered ;  this  is  the  first 
drop  of  the  coming  shower.  People  do  me  the  honor  to  say, 
in  some  of  the  western  papers,  that  this  is  traceable  to  some 
teacbiaga  ef  mine.    It  is  too  much  honor  to  such  as  me. 
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(yUuUj,  if  it  were  not  fulsome  vanity,  would  I  clutch  this, 
laurel  of  having  any  share  in  the  great  resolute  daring  of 
that  man  who  flung  himself  against  an  empire  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  liberty.  They  were  not  the  bravest  men  who 
fought  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  in  the  war  of  1776.  O, 
no  I  it  was  rather  those  who  flung  themselves,  at  Lexington, 
few  and  feeble,  against  the  embattled  ranks  of  an  empire,  till 
then  thought  irresistible.  Elderly  men,  in  powdered  wigs  and 
red  velvet,  smoothed  their  ruffles,  and  cried,  *^  Madmen  I  ** 
Full-fed  custom-house  clerks  said,  ^A  pistol  shot  against 
Gibraltar!"  But  Captain  Ingraham,  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  dictating  terms  to  the  fleet  of  the  Ciesars,  was  only 
the  echo  of  that  Lexington  gun.  H&rper*s  Ferry  is  the  Lex- 
ington of  to-day.  Up  to  this  moment,  Brown's  life  has  been 
one  unmixed  success.  Prudence,  skill,  courage,  thriA,  knowl- 
edge of  his  time,  knowledge  of  his  opponents,  undaunted  dar- 
ing —  he  had'  all  these.  He  was  the  man  who  could  leave 
Kansas,  and  go  into  Missouri,  and  take  eleven  men  and  give 
them  to  liberty,  and  bring  them  off  on  the  horses  .which  he 
carried  with  him,  and  two  which  he  took  as  tribute  from  their 
masters  in  order  to  facilitate  escape.  Then,  when  he  had 
passed  his  human  proteges  from  the  vulture  of  the  United 
States  to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  English  lion,  this  is  the  brave, 
frank,  and  sublime  truster  in  Grod*s  right  and  absolute  justice, 
that  entered  his  name  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  ^  John  Brown, 
of  Kansas,"  advertised  there  two  horses  for  sale,  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  auctioneer's  stand,  notifying  all  bidders  of — 
what  some  would  think  —  the  defect  in  the  title.  (Laughter.) 
But  he  added,  with  nonchalance,  when  he  told  the  story,  — 
*'  They  brought  a  very  excellent  price."  (Laughter.)  This 
is  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  avowing  his  right, 
and  laboring  with  what  strength  he  had  in  behalf  of  the 
wronged,  goes  down  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  follow  up  his  work. 
AVell,  men  say  he  failed.  Every  man  has  his  Moscow,  ^w^- 
pose  he  did  hjl,  every  man  meets  his  Waterloo  at\aaV.  T\i^t^ 
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are  two  kinds  of  defeat.  Whether  in  chains  or  in  laarels. 
Liberty  knows  nothing  but  victories.  Soldiers  call  Bunker 
Hill  a  defeat ;  but  Liberty  dates  from  it,  though  Warren  lay 
dead  on  the  field.  Men  say  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. 
No  man  can  command  success.  Whether  it  was  well  planned, 
and  deserved  to  succeed,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  when 
Brown  is  free  to  tell  us  all  he  knows.  Suppose  he  did  fail, 
in  one  sense,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  still.  Why,  this  is  a 
decent  country  to  live  in  now.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Ac- 
tually, in  this  Sodom  of  ours,  twenty-two  men  have  been 
found  ready  to  die  for  an  idea.  God  be  thanked  for  John 
Brown,  that  he  has  discovered  or  created  them.  (Cheers.) 
I  should  feel  some  pride,  if  I  was  in  Europe  now,  in  confess- 
ing that  I  was  an  American.  (Applause.)  We  have  re- 
deemed the  long  infamy  of  sixty  years  of  subservience.  But 
look  back  a  bit.  Is  there  any  thing  new  about  this  ?  Noth- 
ing at  all.  It  is  the  natunil  result  of  Anti-slavery  teaching. 
For  one,  I  accept  it ;  I  expected  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
prayed  for  it ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  hoped  for  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  no  sane  man  has  looked  upon  this  matter  for 
twenty  years,  and  supposed  that  we  could  go  through  this 
great  moral  convulsion,  the  great  classes  of  society  crashing 
and  jostling  against  each  other  like  frigates  in  a  storm,  and 
that  there  would  not  come  such  scenes  as  these. 

In  1835  it  was  the  other  way*  Then  it  was  my  bull  that 
gored  your  ox.  Then  ideas  came  in  conflict,  and  men  of  vio- 
lence, men  who  trusted  in  their  own  right  hands,  men  who 
believed  in  bowie-knives  —  such  sacked  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  such  made  New  York  to  be  governed  by  a  mob ;  Bos- 
ion  saw  its  mayor  suppliant  and  kneeling  to  the  chief  of  a 
broadcloth  mob  in  broad  daylight.  It  was  all  on  that  side. 
The  natural  result,  the  first  result  of  this  starting  of  ideas,  is 
like  people  who  get  half  awaked,  and  use  the  first  weapons 
timt  lie  at  hand.  The  first  show  and  unfolding  of  national 
U/e,  were  the  moha  of  1835.     People  said  it  served  us  right ; 
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we  had  no  right  to  the  luxary  of  speaking  oar  own  minds ; 
It  was  too  expensive ;  these  lavish,  prodigal,  laxnrious  per- 
sons walking  about  here,  and  actually  sajing  what  they  think. 
Whj,  it  was  like  speaking  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  avalanches. 
To  saj  «^  Liberty "  in  a  loud  tone,  the  Ck>nstitution  of  1789 
might  come  down  —  it  would  not  do.  But  now  things  have 
changed.  We  have  been  talking  thirty  years.  Twenty  years 
we  have  talked  every  where,  under  all  circumstances ;  we 
have  been  mobbed  out  of  great  cities,  and  pelted  out  of  little 
ones;  we  have  been  abused  by  great  men  and  by  little  papers. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  What  is  the  result  ?  The  tables 
have  been  turned ;  it  is  your  bull  that  has  gored  my  ox  now. 
And  men  that  still  believe  in  violence,  the  five  points  of  whose 
faith  are  the  fist,  the  bowie-knife,  fire,  poison,  and  the  pistol^ 
are  ranged  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  and,  unwilling  to  wait  for 
the  slow  but  sure  steps  of  thought,  lay  on  Grod's  altar  the  best 
they  have.  You  cannot  expect  to  put  a  real  Puritan  Presby- 
terian, as  John  Brown  is  —  a  regular  Cromwellian  dug  up 
from  two  centuries  —  in  the  midst  of  our  New  England  civil- 
ization, that  dare  not  say  its  soul  is  its  own,  nor  proclaim  that 
it  is  wrong  to  sell  a  man  at  auction,  and  not  have  him  show 
himself  as  he  is.  Put  a  hound  in  the  presence  of  a  deer,  and 
he  springs  at  his  throat  if  he  is  a  true  bloodhound.  Put  a 
Christian  in  the  presence  of  a  sin,  and  he  will  spring  at  its 
throat  if  he  is  a  true  Christian.  Into  an  acid  we  may  throw 
white  matter,  but  unless  it  is  chalk,  it  will  not  produce  agita- 
tion. So,  if  in  a  world  of  sinners  you  were  to  put  American 
Christianity,  it  would  be  calm  as  oil.  But  put  one  Christian, 
like  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  and  he  makes  the  whole 
crystallize  into  right  and  wrong,  and  marshal  themselves  pfi 
one  side  or  the  other.  Grod  makes  him  the  text,  and  all  he 
asks  of  our  comparatively  cowardly  lips  is  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon, and  say  to  the  American  people  that,  whether  that  old 
man  succeeded  in  a  worldly  sense  or  not,  he  slocA  «l  i^^tt^ 
sentatlre  of  law,  ofgovemmentj  of  right,  of  Jualice,  ot  twS^^csc^ 
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and  they  were  a  mob  of  marderers  that  gathered  nbout  him, 
and  sought  to  wreak  vengeance  by  taking  his  life.  The  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  doublj  dear  now  to  History  and  to  Man ! 
The  dust  of  Washington  rests  there ;  and  History  will  see 
forever  on  that  river-side  the  brave  old  man  on  his  pallet, 
whose  dust,  when  God  calls  him  hence,  the  Father  of  his 
country  would  be  proud  to  make  room  for  beside  his  own. 
But  if  Virginia  tyrants  xlare  hang  him,  after  this  mockery  of 
a  trial,  it  will  take  two  more  Washingtons  at  least  to  make 
the  name  of  the  State  any  thing  but  abominable  in  time  to 
come.  (Applause  and  hisses.)  Well,  I  say  what  I  really 
think,  (cheers,  and  cries  of  "  good,  good.")  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  great  man.  Yet  I  say  what  I  really  think.  And 
I  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that,  educated  as  yon  have  been 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  here,  you  would  have 
thought  me  the  silliest  as  well  as  the  most  cowardly  man  in 
the  world,  if  I  should  have  come,  with  my  twenty  years  be- 
hind me,  and  talked  about  any  thing  else  to-night  except  that 
great  example  which  one  man  has  set  us  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  You  expected,  of  course,  that  I  should  tell  you  my 
real  opinion  of  it. 

I  value  this  element  that  Bro^vn  has  introduced  into  Amer- 
ican politics.  The  South  is  a  great  power  —  no  cowards  in 
Virginia.  (Laughter.)  It  was  not  cowardice.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  I  try  to  speak  very  plain,  but  you  will  misunderstand 
me.  There  is  no  cowardice  in  Virginia.  The  South  are  not 
cowards.  The  lunatics  in  the  Gospel  were  not  cowards  when 
they  said,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  '* 
(Laughter.)  They  were  brave  enough,  but  they  saw  afar  off. 
They  saw  the  tremendous  power  that  was  entering  into  that 
charmed  circle ;  they  knew  its  inevitable  victory.  Virginia 
did  not  tremble  at  an  old  gray-headed  man  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry ;  they  trembled  at  a  John  Brown  in  every  man's  own  con- 
science. He  had  been  there  many  years,  and,  like  that  ter- 
ri£c  scene  whJcb  Beckford  has  drawn  foi  \i^  \xv  Vi\&  HoLl  of 
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£liiSf  where  the  crowd  runs  aroand,  each  man  with  an  incar- 
able  woand  in  his  bosom,  and  agrees  not  to  speak  of  it ;  so 
the  South  has  been  running  up  and  down  its  political  and 
social  life,  and  everj  man  keeps  his  right  hand  pressed  on 
the  secret  and  incurable  sore,  with  an  understood  agreementi 
in  Church  and  State,  that  it  never  shall  be  mentioned,  for 
fear  the  great  ghastlj  fabric  shall  come  to  pieces  at  the  talis- 
manic  word.  Brown  uttered  it ;  cried,  '*  Slaveiy  is  sin !  come^ 
all  true  men,  help  pull  it  down,"  and  the  whole  machinery 
U^mbled  to  its  very  base. 

I  value  thb  movement  for  another  reason.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  blacksmith  shoe  a  restless  horse  ?  If  you  have,  yoa 
have  seen  him  take  a  small  cord  and  tie  the  upper  lip.  Ask 
him  wliat  he  does  it  for,  he  will  tell  you  to  give  the  beast 
something  to  think  of.  (Laughter.)  Now,  the  South  has  ex- 
tensive schemes.  She  grasps  with  one  hand  a  Mexico,  and  with 
the  other  she  dictates  terms  to  the  Church,  she  imposes  condi- 
tions on  the  State,  she  buys  up  Webster  with  a  little  or  a 
promise,  and  Everett  with  nothing.  (Great  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) John  Brown  has  given  her  something  else  to  think 
of.  He  has  turned  her  attention  inwardly.  lie  has  taught 
her  that  there  has  been  created  a  new  element  in  this  North- 
em  mind ;  that  it  is  not  merely  the  thinker,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  editor,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  moral  reformer, 
but  the  idea  has  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Call  them 
madmen  if  you  will.  Hard  to  tell  who's  mad.  The  world 
says  one  man  is  mad.  John  Brown  said  the  same  of  the 
Governor.  You  remember  the  madman  in  Edinburgh.  A 
friend  asked  him  what  he  was  there  for.  "  Well,"  cried  he, 
"  they  said  at  home  that  I  was  mad ;  and  I  said  I  was  not ; 
but  they  had  the  majority."  (Laughter.)  Just  so  it  is  ui 
regard  to  John  Brown.  The  nation  says  he  is  mad.  I  ap- 
peal from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober ;  I  appeal  from  the 
American  people,  drunk  with  cotton,  and  the  New  York  Ob" 
server,  (loud  and  long  laughter,)  to  the  Amerkau  i^i^o^\^  ^^ 
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jeus  hence,  when  the  light  of  civilization  has  had  more  time 
to  penetrate,  when  self-interest  has  been  rebuked  bj  the  world 
rising  and  giving  its  verdict  on  these  great  questions,  when  it 
is  not  a  small  band  of  Abolitionistfs  but  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  interests,  ond  ele- 
ments, that  undertakes  to  enter  the  arena,  and  di^iouss  this  last 
great  reform.  AVhen  that  day  comers  what  will  be  thought 
of  these  first  martyrs,  who  teach  us  how  to  live  and  how 
to  die? 

Has  the  slave  a  riglit  to  resist  his  master?  I  will  not 
argue  that  question  to  a  people  hoarse  with  shouting  ever 
since  July  4,  1776,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  tliat  the 
right  to  liberty  is  inalienable,  and  that  ^  resistance  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  God."  But  may  he  resist  to  blood  —  with 
rifles  ?  What  need  of  proving  that  to  a  people  who  load 
down  Bunker  Hill  with  grainte,  and  crowd  their  public 
squares  with  imajres  of  Washington  ;  ay,  worship  the  sword 
so  blindly  that,  leaving  their  oldest  statesmen  idle,  they  go 
down  to  the  bloodiest  battle  field  in  Mexico  to  drag  out  a 
President  ?  But  may  one  help  the  slave  resist,  as  Browa 
did  ?  Ae^k  Byron  on  his  death-bed  in  the  marshes  of  Misso- 
longhi.  Ask  the  Hudson  as  its  waters  kiss  your  shore,  what 
answer  they  bring  from  the  grave  of  Kosciusko.  I  hide  the 
Connecticut  Puritan  behind  Lafayette,  bleeding  at  Brandy- 
wine,  in  behalf  of  a  nation  his  rightful  king  forbade  him  to 
visit. 

But  John  Brown  violated  the  law.  Yes,  On  yonder  desk 
lie  the^  inspired  words  of  men  who  died  violent  deaths  for 
breaking  the  laws  of  Rome.  Why  do  you  listen  to  them  so 
reverently  ?  Hiiss  and  Wickliffe  violated  laws,  why  honor 
them  ?  George  Washington,  had  he  been  caught  before  1783, 
would  have  died  on  the  gibbet,  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his 
sovereign.  Yet  I  have  heanl  that  man  praised  within  six 
months.  Yes,  you  say,  but  these  men  broke  bad  laws.  Just 
MX,    Jt  13  hoDombley  then,  to  break  had  \aw&,  axi4  «xxOql  Vkw* 
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breaking  HUtorj  loves  and  Qod  blesses !  Wbo  says,  then, 
that  slave  laws  are  not  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  any 
those  men  resisted  ?  Whatever  argument  exctues  them, 
makes  John  Brown  a  saint 

Suppose  John  Brown  had  not  staid  at  Harper^s  Ferrj. 
Suppose  on  that  momentous  Monday  night,  when  the  excited 
imaginations  of  two  thousand  Charlestown  people  had  en- 
larged him  and  his  little  band  into  four  hundred  white  men 
and  two  hundred  blacks,  he  had  vanished,  and  when  the  gal- 
lant troops  arrived  there,  two  thousand  strong,  they  had  found 
nobody  !  The  mountains  would  have  been  peopled  with  ene- 
mies ;  the  Alleghanies  would  have  heaved  with  insurrection  I 
You  never  would  have  convinced  Virginia  that  all  Pennsyl- 
vania was  not  armed  and  on  the  hills.  Suppose  Massachu- 
setts, free  Massachusetts,  had  not  given  the  world  the  tele- 
graph to  flash  news  like  sunlight  over  half  the  globe.  Then 
Tuesday  would  have  rolled  .away,  while  slow-spreading 
through  dazed  Virginia  crawled  the  news  of  this  event 
Meanwhile,  a  hundred  men  having  rallied  to  Brown's  side, 
he  might  have  marched  across  the  quaking  State  to  Richmond 
and  pardoned  Grovernor  Wise.  Nat  Turner's  success,  in  1831, 
shows  this  would  have  been  possible.  Free  thought,  mother 
of  invention,  not  Virginia,  baffled  Brown.  But  free  thought, 
in  the  long  run,  strangles  tyrants.  Virginia  has  not  slept 
sound  since  Nat  Turner  led  an  insurrection  in  1831,  and  she 
bids  fair  never  to  have  a  nap  now.  (Xnughter.)  For  this 
is  not  an  insurrection ;  this  is  the  penetration  of  a  different 
element  Mark  you,  it  is  not  the  oppressed  race  rising. 
Recollect  history.  There  never  was  a  race  held  in  actual 
chains  that  vindicated  its  own  liberty  but  one.  There  never 
was  a  serf  nor  a  slave  whose  own  sword  cut  off  his  own  chain 
but  one.  Blue-eyed,  light-haired  Anglo-Saxon,  it  was  not  our 
race.  We  were  serfs  for  three  centuries,  and  we  waited  till 
commerce,  and  Christianity,  and  a  different  \a^,\v«i^  Tf\v\v^ 
our&iten.     We  were  crowded  down  into  a  V\\\a\i^^<&  "viW^ 
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crushed  out  our  manhood  so  thoroughly  that  we  had  not  vigor 
enough  left  to  redeem  ourselves.  Neither  France  nor  Spain, 
neither  the  Northern  nor  the  Southern  races  of  Europe  have 
that  hright  spot  on  their  escutcheon,  that  thej  put  an  end  to 
their  own  slavery.  Blue-ejed,  haughty,  contemptuous  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  was  the  black  —  the  only  race  in  the  record  of 
history  that  ever,  after  a  century  of  oppression,  retained  the 
vigor  to  write  the  charter  of  its  emancipation  with  its  own 
hand  in  the  blood  of  the  dominant  race.  Despised,  calum- 
niated, slandered  San  Domingo  is  the  only  instance  in  history 
where  a  race,  with  indestructible  love  of  liberty,  after  bearing 
a  hundred  years  of  oppression,  rose  up  under  their  own  lead- 
er, and  with  their  own  hands  wrested  chains  from  their  own 
limbs.  Wait,  gtirrulous,  ignorant,  boasting  Saxon,  till  you  have 
done  half  as  much,  before  you  talk  of  the  cowardice  of  the 
black  race ! 

The  slaves  of  our  countr}^  have  not  risen,  but,  as  in  most 
other  casef,  redemption  will  come  from  the  interference  of  a 
wiser,  higher,  more  advanced  civilization  on  its  exterior.  It 
is  the  almost  universal  record  of  history,  and  ours  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  drama.  We  have  awakened  at  last  the  en- 
thusiasm of  both  classes  —  those  that  act  from  impulse,  and 
those  that  act  from  calculation.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  Yankee 
to  think  that  it  includes  the  whole  race,  when  you  say  that  if 
you  put  a  dollar  on  the  other  side  of  hell,  the  Yankee  will 
spring  for  it  at  any  risk,  (laughter ;)  for  there  is  an  element 
even  in  the  Yankee  blood  that  obeys  ideas ;  there  is  an  im- 
pulsive, enthusiastic  aspiration,  something  left  to  us  from  the 
old  Puritan  stock ;  that  which  made  England  what  she  was 
two  centuries  ago ;  that  which  is  fated  to  give  the  closest 
grapple  with  the  Slave  Power  to-day.  This  is  an  invasion 
by  outside  power.  Civilization  in  1600  crept  along  our 
shores,  now  planting  her  foot,  and  then  retreating ;  now  gain- 
ing a  foothold,  and  then  receding  before  barbarism,  till  at 
last  came  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  and  then  thirty  States* 
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Harper**  Ferry  is  perhaps  one  of  Raleigh's  or  Grosnold*s 
colonies,  vanishing  and  to  be  8wept  away ;  by  and  by  will 
come  the  immortal  one  hundred,  and  Plymouth  Rock,  with 
^  MANIFEST  DESTINY "  Written  by  God's  hand  on  their  ban- 
ner, and  the  right  of  unlimited  **  annexation  "  granted  by 
Heaven  itself. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  the  age.  The  first  cropping  out  of  it 
is  in  such  a  man  as  John  Brown.  Grant  that  he  did  not 
measure  his  means ;  that  he  was  not  thrifty  as  to  his  method  ; 
he  did  not  calculate  closely  enough,  and  he  was  defentt'd.  What 
is  defeat  ?  Nothing  but  education  —  nothing  but  the  fin«t  step 
to  something  better.  All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  our  public 
opinion  shall  not  creep  around  like  a  servile  coward,  corrupt, 
disordered,  insane  public  opinion,  and  proclaim  that  Governor 
Wise,  because  he  $ays  he  is  a  Governor,  i$  a  Governor ;  that 
Virginia  is  a  State,  because  slie  says  she  is  so. 

Thank  God,  I  am  not  a  citizep.  You  will  remember,  all 
of  you,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  tliere  was  not  a 
Virginia  gun  fired  at  John  Brown.  Hundreds  of  well-armed 
Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  rushed  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  —  went  away  !  You  shot  him  !  Sixteen  marines,  to 
whom  you  pay  eight  dollars  a  month  —  your  own  represen- 
tatives. When  the  disturbed  State  could  not  stand  on  her 
own  legs  for  trembling,  you  went  there  and  strengthened  the 
feeble  knees,  and  held  up  the  palsied  hand.  Sixteen  men, 
with  the  Vulture  of  the  Union  above  them  —  (sensation)  — 
your  representatives  I  It  was  the  covenant  with  dcjith  and 
agreement  with  hell,  which  you  call  the  Union  of  thirty 
States,  that  took  the  old  man  by  the  throat  with  a  pirate 
hand ;  and  it  will  be  the  disgrace  of  our  civilization  if  a  gal- 
lows is  ever  erected  in  Virginia  that  bears  his  body.  **  The 
most  resolute  man  I  ever  saw,"  says  Governor  Wise,  "  tho 
most  daring,  the  coolest.  I  would  trust  his  truth  about  any 
question.  The  sincerest!"  Sincerity,  courage,  resolute  dar- 
ing, beating  in  a  heart  that  feared  God,  and  dared  a\\  \.o  Xiv^^ 
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his  brother  to  liberty '—  Virginia  has  nothing,  nothing^  for 
those  qualities  but  a  scaffold  I  (Applause.)  In  her  broad 
dominion  she  can  only  afford  him  six  feet  for  a  grave  !  God 
help  the  Commonwealth  that  bids  such  welcome  to  the  noblest 
qualities  that  can  grace  poor  human  nature  I  Yet  thai  b  the 
acknowledgment  of  Governor  Wise  himself!  I  will  not  dig- 
nify such  a  horde  with  the  name  of  a  Despotism  ;  since  Des- 
potism is  sometimes  magnanimous.  Witness  Russia^  coyering 
Schamyl  with  generous  protection.  Compare  that  with  mad 
Virginia,  hurrying  forward  this  ghastly  trial. 

They  say  it  cost  the  officers  and  persons  in  responsible 
positions  more  effort  to  keep  hundreds  of  startled  soldiers 
from  shooting  the  five  prisoners,  sixteen  marines  had  made, 
than  it  cost  those  marines  to  take  the  Armory  itself.  Soldiers 
and  civilians — both  alike — only  a  mob  fancying  itself  a  gov- 
ernment !  And  mark  you,  I  have  said  they  were  not  a  gov- 
ernment. They  not  only  are  not  a  government,  but  thej 
have  not  even  the  remotest  idea  of  what  a  government  is. 
(Laughter.)  They  do  not  begin  to  have  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  a  civilized  government  is.  Here  is  a  man  ar^ 
raigned  before  a  jury,  or  about  to  be.  The  State  of  Virginia, 
as  she  calls  herself,  is  about  to  try  him.  The  first  step  in  that 
trial  is  a  jury  ;  the  second  is  a  judge  ;  and  at  the  head  stands 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  who  holds  the  power  to 
pardon  murder ;  and  yet  that  very  Executive,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  sublimest  chapter  in  Aigemoii 
Sydney's  immortal  book,  is  bound  by  the  very  responsibilitj 
that  rests  on  him,  to  keep  his  mind  impartial  as  to  the  guilt 
of  any  person  arraigned,  hastens  down  to  Richmond,  hurries 
to  the  platform,  and  proclaims  to  the  assembled  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  '*  The  man  is  a  murderer,  and  ought  to 
be  hung."  Almost  every  lip  in  the  State  might  have  said  it 
except  that  single  lip  of  its  Gk>vemor ;  and  the  moment  he 
had  uttered  these  words,  in  the  theory  of  the  English  law,  it 
waa  not  poasible  U>  impanoel  an  impartial  jury  in  the  Com- 
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moQwealih  of  Virginia ;  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  mate- 
rials and  the  machinery  to  try  him  according  to  even  the 
ygliest  pattern  of  English  jurisprudence.  And  yet  the  Got- 
emor  does  not  know  that  he  has  written  himself  down  nan 
company  and  the  Commonwealth  that  he  govems  supposes 
itself  still  a  Christian  polity.  They  have  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  what  goes  to  make  up  government.  The  worst 
Jeffries  that  ever,  in  his  most  drunken  hour,  climbed  up  a 
lamp-post  in  the  streets  of  London,  would  not  have  tried  a 
man  who  could  not  stand  on  his  feet  There  is  no  such 
record  in  the  blackest  roll  of  tyranny.  If  Jeffries  could 
speak,  he  would  thank  Grod  that  at  last  his  name  might  be 
taken  down  from  the  gibbet  of  History,  since  the  Virginia 
Bench  has  made  his  worst  act  white,  set  against  the  black- 
ness of  this  modern  infamy.  (Applause.)  And  yet  the 
New  York  press  daily  prints  the  accounts  of  the  tried. 
Trial !  In  the  names  of  Holt  and  Somer?,  of  Hale  and  Er- 
skine,  of  Parsons,  Marshall,  and  Jay,  I  protest  against  the 
name.  Trial  for  life,  in  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  has  a  proud, 
historic  meaning.  It  includes  indictment  by  impartial  peers  ; 
a  copy  of  such  indictment  and  a  list  of  witnesses  furnished 
the  prisoner,  with  ample  time  to  scrutinize  both ;  liberty  to 
choose,  and  time  to  get  counsel ;  a  sound  body  and  a  sound 
mind  to  arrange  one's  defence ;  I  need  not  add,  a  judge  and 
jury  impartial  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit ;  honored 
bulwarks  and  safeguards,  each  one  the  trophy  and  result  of 
a  century's  struggle.  Wounded,  fevered,  lying  half  uncon- 
scious on  his  pallet,  unable  to  stand  on  his  feet,  the  trial 
half  finished  before  his  first  request  for  aid  had  reached  his 
friends,  —  no  list  of  witnesses  or  knowledge  of  them  till  the 
crier,  calling  the  name  of  some  assassin  of  his  comrades, 
wakes  him  to  consciousness ;  the  judge  a  tool,  and  the  pros- 
ecutor seeking  popularity  by  pandering  to  the  mob ;  no 
decent  form  observed,  and  the  essence  of  a  fair  trial  wholly 
wanting^  our  History  aod  Law  alike  protest,  agiam^l  ^^^gc^ 
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ing  the  honored  name  of  Jury  Trial  by  leading  it  to  snch  an 
outrage  as  this.  The  Inquisition  used  to  break  every  other 
bone  in  a  man's  body,  and  then  lay  him  on  a  pallet,  ginog 
him  neither  ooansel  nor  opportunity  to  consult  one,  and 
wring  from  his  tortured  mouth  something  like  a  confession, 
and  call  it  a  trial.  But  it  was  heaven-robed  innocence  com* 
pared  with  the  trial,  or  what  the  New  York  press  call  so, 
that  has  been  going  on  in  crazed  and  maddened  Ciiarlestown. 
I  wish  I  could  say  any  thing  worthyof  the  great  deed  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  day — the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  last  vial  but  one  on  a  corrupt  and  giant  In- 
stitution. I  know  that  many  men  will  deem  me  a  fanatic  for 
uttering  this  whosesale  vituperation,  as  it  will  be  called,  upon 
a  State,  and  this  indorsement  of  a  madman.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  spoken  on  this  Anti-slavery  question  before  the 
American  people  thirty  years ;  that  I  have  seen  the  day  when 
this  same  phase  of  popular  feeling  —  rifles  and  force  —  was 
on  the  other  side.  You  remember  the  first  time  I  was  ever 
privileged  to  stand  on  this  f)latform  by  the  magnanimous  gen- 
erosity of  your  clergyman,  when  New  York  was  about  to  bully 
and  crush  out  the  freedom  of  speech  at  the  dictation  of  Capt 
Rynders.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  same  braving  of  public 
thought  has  been  going  on  from  here  to  Kansas,  until  it  bloomed 
in  the  events  of  the  last  three  years.  It  has  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  sentiment  in  these  Northern  States.  You  meet 
with  the  evidence  of  it  every  where.  When  the  first  news 
from  Hai*per's  Ferry  came  to  Massachusetts,  if  you  were  rid- 
ing in  the  cars,  if  you  were  walking  in  the  streets,  if  you  met 
a  Democrat,  or  a  Whig,  or  a  Republican,  no  matter  what  his 
politics,  it  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  the  guilt  of  Brown,  of  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  as  you  might 
have  expected.  The  first  impulsive  expression,  the  first  out- 
break of  every  man's  words  was,  "  What  a  pity  he  did  not 
succeed  !  (Laughter.)  What  a  fool  he  was  for  not  going  off 
Mondaj,  when  he  had  all  he  wanted !     How  strange  that  he 
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did  not  take  Lis  Tictorj,  and  inarch  away  with  it ! "  It  indi- 
cated the  QDconscious  leavening  of  a  sympathy  with  the  at- 
tempt. Days  followed  on  ;  they  commenced  what  they  called 
their  trial ;  yoa  met  the  same  classes  again  ;  no  man  said  he 
oaght  to  be  hong ;  no  man  said  he  was  guilty ;  no  man  pred- 
icated any  thing  of  his  moral  position ;  every  man  volunta- 
rily and  inevitably  seemed  to  give  vent  to  his  indignation  at 
the  StacB  of  a  trial,  indicative  again  of  that  unheeded,  potent, 
unconscious,  but  widespread  sympathy  on  the  side  of  Brown. 
Do  yon  suppose  that  these  things  mean  nothing  ?  What 
the  tender  and  poetic  youth  dreams  to-day,  as  Emerson  ^nys, 
and  conjures  up  with  inarticulate  speech,  is  to-morrow  the 
vociferated  result  of  public  opinion,  and  the  day  nf\er  is  the 
charter  of  nations.  The  American  people  have  begun  to  feel. 
The  mute  eloquence  of  the  fugitive  slave  has  gone  up  and 
down  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  country ;  it  will  annex 
itself  to  the  great  American  heart  of  the  North,  even  in  the 
most  fossil  state  of  its  hunkerism,  as  a  latent  sympathy  with 
its  right  side.  This  blow,  like  the  first  gun  at  Lexington, 
"heard  around  the  world,"  —  this  blow  at  Harper's  Ferry 
reveals  men.  Watch  those  about  you,  and  you  will  see  more 
of  the  temper  and  unconscious  purpose  and  real  moral  posi- 
tion of  men  than  you  would  imagine.  This  is  the  way  nations 
are  to  be  judged.  Be  not  in  a  hurry  ;  action  will  come  soon 
enough  from  this  sentiment.  We  stereotype  feeling  into  intel- 
lect, and  then  into  statutes,  and  finally  into  national  character. 
We  have  now  the  first  stage  of  growth.  Nature's  live  growtlis 
crowd  out  and  rive  dead  matter.  Ideas  strangle  statutes. 
Pulse-beats  wear  down  granite,  whether  piled  in  jails  or  cap- 
itols.  The  people's  hearts  are  the  only  title-deeds  after  all. 
Your  Barnburners  said,  "Patroon  titles  are  unrighteous." 
Judges  replied,  "  Such  is  the  law."  Wealth  shrieked,  "  Vested 
rights ! "  Parties  talked  of  Constitutions ;  still,  the  people 
said,  "Sin."  They  shot  a  sherifl^.  A  parrot  pt^isa  cy'x^vV, 
**  Anarcbjr  !  "    Lawyers  growJed,  '*  Murder  I "  —  b\a\\>  wo\iOsi^ 
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was  hung,  if  I  recollect  aright.  To-daj,  the  heart  of  the 
Barnburner  beats  in  the  statute-book  of  jour  State.  John 
Brown's  movement  against  Slavery  is  exactly  the  same.  Wait 
a  while,  and  you'll  all  agree  with  me.  What  is  fanaticism  to- 
day is  the  fashionable  creed  to-morrow,  and  trite  as  the  multi- 
plication table  a  week  after. 

John  Brown  has  stirred  those  omnipotent  pulses  —  Ltdia 
Maria  Child's  is  one.  She  says,  ^'  That  dungeon  is  the  place 
for  me,"  and  writes  a  letter  in  magnanimous  appeal  to  the  bet- 
ter nature  of  Gov.  Wise.  She  says  in  it,  "John  Brown  is  a 
hero ;  he  has  done  a  noble  deed.  I  think  he  was  all  right ; 
but  he  is  sick  ;  he  is  wounded ;  he  wants  a  woman's  nursing. 
I  am  an  Abolitionist ;  I  have  been  so  thirty  years.  I  think 
Slavery  is  a  sin,  and  John  Brown  a  saint ;  but  I  want  to  come 
and  nurse  him ;  and  I  pledge  my  word  that  if  you  will  open 
his  prison  door,  I  will  use  the  privilege,  under  sacred  honor, 
only  to  nurse  him.  I  enclose  you  a  message  to  Brown  ;  be 
sure  and  deliver  it."  And  the  message  was,  "  Old  man,  God 
bless  you  !  You  have  struck  a  noble  blow ;  you  have  done  a 
mighty  work  ;  God  was  with  you  ;  your  heart  was  in  the  right 
place.  I  send  you  across  five  hundred  miles  the  pulse  of  a 
woman's  gratitude."  And  Gov.  Wise  has  opened  the  door, 
and  announced  to  the  world  that  she  may  go  in.  John  Brown 
has  conquered  the  pirate.  (Applause.)  Hope  !  there  is  hope 
every  where.     It  is  only  the  universal  history : 

*«  Right  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne ; 
But  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standcth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own.** 


III. 

Ralph  Waldo   Emerson.* 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS:  I 
share  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  which  liave  brought 
us  together.  Gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  well 
said  that  no  wall  of  separation  could  here  exist.  This  com- 
manding event,  which  has  brought  us  together  —  the  sequel 
of  which  has  brought  us  together,  —  eclipses  all  others  which 
have  occurred  for  a  long  time  in  our  history,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  this  sudden  interest  in  the  hero  of  IIar(>er*s 
Ferry  has  provoked  an  extreme  curiosity  in  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  in  regard  to  the  details  of  his  history.  Every  anec- 
dote is  eagerly  sought,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  gentlemen 
find  traits  of  relation  readily  between  him  and  themselves. 
One  finds  a  relation  in  the  church,  another  in  the  profession, 
another  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  happily  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Republic.  Captain  John  Brown  is 
a  farmer,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Peter  Brown,  who  came  to 
Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower,  in  1620.  All  the  six  have  been 
farmers.  His  gnmdfather,  of  Simsbury,  in  Connecticut,  was 
a  captain  in  the  Revolution.  His  father,  largely  interested 
as  a  raiser  of  stock,  became  a  contractor  to  supply  the  army 
with  beef,  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  our  Captain  John  Brown, 
then  a  boy,  with  his  father,  was  present,  and  witnessed  the 

•  Delivered  in  Tremnnt  Teniplo,  on  F»f orday  evening,  ^ovom^xiT  \%,  o^V.  ^^  Tcv^feWu^^ 
held  for  tbe  nJJefoftbe  ikmllf  of  John  Brown. 
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surrender  of  General  HuH.  He  cherishes  a  great  respect  for 
hU  father,  as  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  Wis  respect  is  prob- 
ably just  For  himself,  he  is  so  transparent  that  all  men  seo 
him  through.  He  is  a  man  to  make  friends  wherever  cm 
earth  courage  and  integrity  are  esteemed —  (applause)  —  the 
rarest  of  heroes,  a  pure  idealist,  with  no  by-ends  of  his  own. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  him,  and  every  one  who  has  heard 
him  speak  has  been  impressed  alike  by  his  simple,  artless 
goodness,  joined  with  his  sublime  courage.  He  joins  that 
perfect  Puritan  faith  which  brought  his  fiflh  ancestor  to  Plym- 
outh Rock,  with  his  grandfather's  ardor  in  the  Revolution. 
He  believes  in  two  articles  —  two  instruments  shall  I  say?  — 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  (ap- 
plause)—  and  he  used  this  expression  in  conversation  here 
concerning  them,  **  Better  that  a  whole  generation  of  men, 
women,  and  children  should  pass  away  by  a  violent  death, 
than  that  one  word  of  either  should  be  violated  in  this  coun- 
try." Tliere  is  a  Unionist  —  there  is  a  strict  constructionist 
for  you !  (Applause  and  laughter.)  He  believes  in  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  he  conceives  that  the  only  obstruc- 
tion to  the  Union  is  Slavery,  and  for  that  reason,  as  a  patriot, 
he  works  for  its  abolition.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  has  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy  in  a  manner  that  discredits  the  moderation 
of  our  timid  parties.  His  own  speeches  to  the  court  have 
interested  the  nation  in  him.  What  magnanimity,  and  what 
innocent  pleading,  as  of  childhood  I  You  remember  his 
words  —  "  If  I  had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich,  the  pow- 
erful, the  intelligent,  the  so-called  great,  or  any  of  their 
friends,  parent^,  wives,  or  children,  it  would  all  have  been  right. 
No  man  in  this  court  would  have  thought  it  a  crime.  But  I 
believe  that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  for  the  despised 
poor,  I  have  done  no  wrong,  but  right" 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  favorite  he  will  be  with  history,  which 
•plays  such  pranks  with  temporary  reputations.  Nothing  can 
regisi  die  sjrmpathy  which  all  elevated  minds  must  feel  witb 
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Brown,  and  through  them  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and,  if 
he  must  suffer,  he  must  drag  official  gentlemen  into  an  im< 
mortality  most  undesirable,  and  of  which  they  have  already 
some  disagreeable  forebodings.  (Applause.)  Indeed,  it  is 
the  reductto  ad  ahsurdum  of  Slavery,  when  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  is  forced  to  hang  a  man  whom  he  declares  to  be  a 
man  of  the  most  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  courage  he  has 
ever  met  Is  that  the  kind  of  man  the  gallows  is  built  for  ? 
It  were  bold  to  affirm  that  there  is  within  that  broad  Com- 
monwealth, at  this  moment,  another  citizen  as  worthy  to  live, 
and  as  deserving  of  all  public  and  private  honor,  as  this  poor 
prisoner. 

But  we  are  here  to  think  of  relief  for  the  family  of  John 
Brown.  To  my  eyes,  that  family  looks  very  large  and  very 
needy  of  relief.  It  comprises  his  brave  fellow-sufferers  in  the 
Charlestown  jail ;  the  fugitives  still  hunted  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  the  sympathizers  with  him  in 
all  the  States ;  and  I  may  say,  almost  every  man  who  loves 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  like 
him,  and  who  sees  what  a  tiger's  thirst  threatens  him  in  the 
malignity  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Slave  States.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  common  feeling  joins  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
with  him.  I  said  John  Brown  was  an  idealist.  He  believed 
in  his  ideas  to  that  extent  that  he  existed  to  put  them  all  into 
action ;  he  said  "  he  did  not  believe  in  moral  suasion ;  —  he  be- 
lieved in  putting  the  thing  through."  (Applause.)  He  saw 
how  deceptive  the  forms  are.  We  fancy,  in  Massachusetts, 
that  we  are  free ;  yet  it  seems  the  Government  is  quite  un- 
reliable. Great  wealth,  —  great  population,  —  men  of  talent 
in  the  Executive,  on  the  Bench,  —  all  the  forms  right,  —  and 
yet,  life  and  freedom  are  not  safe.  Why  ?  Because  the  Judges 
rely  on  the  forms,  and  do  not,  like  John  Brown,  use  their 
eyes  to  see  the  fact  behind  the  forms. 

They  assume  that  the  United  States  can  protect  \ta  ^\t- 
nesB  or  its  prisoner.    And,  in  MassacbusellS)  VUal  \^  Vtm^  ^ 
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but  the  moment  he  is  carried  out  of  the  bounds  of  Masssp 
chusettSy  the  United  States,  it  is  notorious,  afford  no  protection 
at  all ;  the  Government,  the  Judges,  are  an  envenomed  party, 
and  give  such  protection  as  they  give  in  Utah  to  honest  citi- 
zens, or  in  Kansas ;  such  protection  as  they  gave  to  their  own 
Commodore  Paulding,  when  he  was  sunple  enough  to  mistake 
the  formal  instructions  of  his  Government  for  their  real  mean- 
ing. (Applause.)  The  State  Judges  fear  collision  between 
their  two  allegiances ;  but  there  are  worse  evils  than  collision ; 
namely,  the  doing  substantial  injustice.  A  good  man  will  see 
that  the  use  of  a  Judge  is  to  secure  good  government,  and 
where  the  citizen's  weal  is  imperilled  by  abuse  of  the  Federal 
power,  to  use  that  arm  which  can  secure  it,  viz.,  the  local 
government.  Had  that  been  done  on  certain  calamitous  occa- 
sions, we  should  not  have  seen  the  honor  of  Massachusetts 
trailed  in  the  dust,  stained  to  all  ages,  once  and  again,  by  the 
ill-timed  formalism  of  a  venerable  Bench.  If  Judges  cannot 
find  law  enough  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and 
to  protect  the  life  and  freedom  of  every  inhabitant  not  a  crim- 
inal, it  is  idle  to  compliment  them  as  learned  and  venerable. 
What  avails  their  learning  or  veneration  ?  At  a  pinch,  they 
are  of  no  more  use  than  idiots.  After  the  mischance  they 
wring  their  hands,  but  they  had  better  never  have  been  born. 
A  Vermont  Judge  Hutchinson,  who  has  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  his  heart,  a  Wisconsin  Judge,  who  knows 
that  laws  are  for  the  protection  of  citizens  against  kidnappers, 
is  worth  a  court  house  full  of  lawyers  so  idolatrous  of  forms 
as  to  let  go  the  substance.  I^  any  man  in  Massachusetts  so 
simple  as  to  believe  that  when  a  United  States  G)urt  in  Vir- 
ginia, now,  in  its  present  reign  of  terror,  sends  to  Connecticut, 
or  New  York,  op  Massachusetts,  for  a  witness,  it  wants  him 
for  a  witness?  No;  it  wants  him  for  a  party;  it  wants  him 
for  meat  to  slaughter  and  eat  And  your  habeas  corpus  is,  in 
any  way  in  which  it  has  been,  or,  I  fear,  is  likely  to  be  used, 
m nuisance,  and  not  a  protection;  for  it  takea  t^a^  \i\&x\%\it 
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reliance  on  himself,  and  the  natural  assistance  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  bj  offering  him  a  form  which  is  a  piece  of 
paper.  But  I  am  detaining  the  meeting  on  matters  which 
others  understand  better.  I  hope,  then,  that  in  administering 
relief  to  John  Brown's  family,  we  shall  reidember  all  those 
whom  his  fate  concerns,  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him, 
and  not  forget  to  aid  him  in  the  best  way,  by  securing  freedom 
and  independence  in  Massachasetta. 


/^^<j:{U^A- 


**Old  John  Brown." 


KoT  aoy  spot  tlx  feet  by  two 

Wli  bold  »  man  like  thee ; 
John  Brown  will  tramp  the  ehaklng  earth 

From  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  eea ; 
Till  the  etroag  angel  cooice  at  lait. 

And  opes  each  dungeon  door, 
And  God'e  **  Great  Charter  "  holdi  and  waref 

0*er  all  bis  humble  poor. 


And  then  the  humble  poor  will  come 

In  that  fiu*  distant  day, 
And  from  the  felon's  nameless  glare 

Tbeyll  brush  the  leaves  away ; 
And  gray  old  men  will  point  the  wpoi 

Beneath  the  pine-tree  shade. 
As  children  ask,  with  streaming  eyes, 

Where  *'  Old  John  Brown  "  was  Uid. 


IV. 


Letters  from   Theodore  Parker. 

Rome,  Koyember  24,  1869. 
II TY  DEAR  FRIEND:  I  see  by  a  recent  telegraph 
-LTi  which  the  steamer  of  November  2d  brought  from  Bos- 
ton, that  the  Court  found  Captain  Brown  guilty,  and  passed 
sentence  upon  him.  It  is  said  Friday,  December  2d,  is  fixed 
as  the  day  for  hanging  him.  So,  long  before  this  reaches  you, 
my  friend  will  have  passed  on  to  the  reward  of  his  magnani- 
mous public  services,  and  his  pure,  upright,  private  life*  I 
am  not  well  enough  to  be  the  minister  to  any  Congregation, 
least  of  all  to  one  like  that  which,  for  so  many  years,  helped 
my  soul,  while  it  listened  to  my  words.  Surely,  the  Twenty- 
Ki<^hth  Congregational  Society  in  Boston  needs  a  minister, 
not  half  dead,  but  alive  all  over ;  and  yet,  while  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  of  the  sayings  of 
certain  men  at  Boston,  whom  you  and  I  know  only  too  well, 
I  could  not  help  wishing  I  was  at  home  again,  to  use  what 
poor  remnant  of  power  is  left  to  me  in  defence  of  the  True 
and  the  Right. 

America  is  rich  in  able  men,, in  skilful  writers,  in  ready 
and  accomplished  speakers.  But  few  men  dare  treat  public 
afiairs  with  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  and 
the  American  Democracy;  nay,  few  with  reference  to  any 
remote  future,  or  even  with  a  comprehensive  survey  o^  M^aa 
presenU     Our  public  writers  »sk  what  effect  w\\l  l\Aa  o^\x»axv 
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have  on  the  Democratic  party,  or  the  Republican  party  ?  how 
will  it  afiect  the  next  Presidential  election?  what  will  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  or  New  York  say  to  it  ? 
This  is  very  unfortunate  for  us  all,  especially  when  the  people 
have  to  deal  practically  and  that  speedily  with  a  question 
concerning  the  very  existence  of  Democratic  institutions  in 
America;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  must  give  up 
Democracy  if  we  keep  Slavery  or  give  up  Slavery  if 
we  keep  Democracy. 

I  greatly  deplore  this  state  of  things.  Our  able  men  fail 
to  perform  their  natural  function  —  to  give  valuable  instruc- 
tion and  advice  to  the  people ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
debase  and  degrade  themselves.  The  hurrahs  and  the  offices 
they  get  are  poor  compensation  for  falseness  to  their  own 
consciences. 

In  my  best  estate,  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  political  wis- 
dom, and  still  less  now  while  sick ;  but  I  wish  yet  to  set  down 
a  few  thoughts  for  your  private  eye,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the 
ear  of  the  Fraternity.  They  are,  at  least,  the  result  of  long 
meditation  on  the  subject;  besides,  they  arc  not  at  all  new 
nor  peculiar  to  me,  but  are  a  part  of  the  Public  Knowledge 
of  all  enlightened  men. 

1.  A  man,  held  agavul  his  will  as  a  slave,  hat  a  natural 
right  to  kill  every  one  who  seeks  to  prevent  his  enjot/fnent  of 
liberty.  This  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  self-evident 
proposition,  coming  so  directly  from  the  Primitive  Instincts 
of  Human  Nature,  that  it  neither  required  proofs  nor  admitted 
them. 

2.  It  may  he  a  natural  duty  of  the  slave  to  develop  this  nat^ 
ural  right  in  a  practical  manner,  and  actucdly  kill  all  those 
who  seek  to  prevent  his  enjoyment  of  liberty.  For,  if  he  con- 
tinue patiently  in  bondage:  First,  he  entails  the  foulest  of 
curses  on  his  children ;  and,  second,  he  encourages  other  men 
to  commit  the  crime  against  nature  which  he  allows  his  own 
master  to  commiU    \i  is  my  duty  to  preserve  my  own  body 
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from  starvation.  If  I  fail  thereof  through  sloth,  I  not  only 
die,  but  incur  the  contempt  and  loathing  of  my  acquaint- 
ances while  I  live.  It  is  not  less  my  duty  to  do  all  that  is 
in  my  power  to  preserve  my  body  and  soul  from  Slavery ; 
and  if  I  submit  to  that  through  cowardice,  I  not  only  become 
a  bondman,  and  suffer  what  thraldom  inflicts,  but  I  incur  also 
the  contempt  and  loathing  of  my  acquaintance.  Why  do 
freemen  scorn  and  despise  a  slave  ?  Because  they  think  his 
condition  is  a  sign  of  his  cowardice,  and  believe  that  he  ouglit 
to  prefer  death  to  bondage.  The  Southerners  hold  the  Afri- 
cans in  great  contempt,  though  mothers  of  their  children. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  Africans  are  slaves;  that  is, 
because  the  Africans  fail  to  perform  the  natural  duty  of 
securing  freedom  by  killing  their  oppressors. 

3.  The  freeman  has  a  natural  right  to  help  the  slaves  recov* 
er  their  liberty,  and  in  that  enterprise  to  do  for  them  all  which 
they  have  a  light  to  do  for  themselves*  This  statement,  I 
think,  requires  no  argument  or  illustration. 

4.  It  may  be  a  natural  duty  for  the  freeman  to  help  the  slaves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and,  as  means  to  that  end  to 
aid  them  in  killing  all  such  as  oppose  their  natural  freedom. 
If  you  were  attacked  by  a  wolf,  I  should  not  only  have  a 
right  to  aid  you  in  getting  rid  of  that  enemy,  but  it  would  be 
my  DUTY  to  help  you  in  proportion  to  my  power.  If  it  were 
a  3ICRDERER,  and  not  a  wolf,  who  attacked  you,  the  duty 
would  be  still  the  same.  Suppose  it  is  not  a  murderer  who 
would  kill  you,  but  a  kidnapper  who  would  enslave,  does 
that  make  it-  less  my  duty  to  help  you  out  of  the  hands  of 
your  enemy?  Suppose  it  is  not  a  kidnapper  who  would 
make  you  a  bondman,  but  a  slaveholder  who  would  keep 
you  one,  does  that  remove  my  obligation  to  help  you  ? 

5.  The  performance  of  this  duty  is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
freeman's  power  and  opportunity  to  help  the  slaves,  (The  Im- 
possible is  never  the  Obligatory.)  I  cannot  l\d\>  iW  %\v\N^i^ 
jj>  T>ahomejr  or  Bomou,  and  am  not  bound  to  try.    \  Qss\\  V\^>jj 
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those  who  escape  to  my  own  neighborhood,  aod  I  ought  to  do 
80.  My  duty  is  comnoiensurate  with  mj  power ;  and,  as  mj 
power  increases,  my  duty  enlarges  along  with  it  If  I  could 
help  the  bondmen  in  Virginia  to  their  freedom  as  easily  and 
effectually  as  I  can  aid  the  runaway  at  my  own  door,  tkea  I 
OUGHT  to  do  so. 

These  five  maxims  have  a  direct  application  to  America 
at  this  day,  and  the  people  of  the  Free  States  have  a  certain 
dim  perception  thereof,  which,  fortunately,  is  becoming  clearer 
every  year. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  fed  that  they  ought  to 
protect  the  fugitive  slaves  who  come  into  our  State.  Hence 
come,  first  the  irregular  attempts  to  secure  their  liberty,  and 
the  declarations  of  noble  men,  like  Timothy  Gilbert,  GSeorge 
W.  Games,  and  others,  that  they  will  do  so  even  at  great 
personal  risk ;  and,  secondly  the  statute  laws  made  by  the 
legislature  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Now,  if  Massachusetts  had  the  power  to  do  as  much  for  the 
slaves  in  Virginia  as  for  the  runaways  in  her  own  territory, 
we  should  soon  see  those  two  sets  of  measures  at  work  in  thai 
direction  also. 

I  find  it  is  said  in  the  Democratic  newspapers  that  '^  Cap- 
tain Brown  had  many  friends  at  the  North,  who  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  general,  and  in  special  approved  of  thia 
particular  scheme  of  his ;  they  furnished  him  with  some 
twelve  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  it  would  seem."  I  think 
much  more  than  that  is  true  of  us.  If  he  had  succeeded 
in  running  off  one  or  two  thousand  slaves  to  Canada,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  ma- 
jority  of  men  in  New  England  would  have  rejoicedy  not  only 
in  the  End,  hut  aho  in  the  Meant.  The  first  successful 
attempt  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  to  secure  their 
freedom  by  violence  will  clearly  show  how  deep  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  for  them,  and  how  strongly  they  embrace 
the  £ve  prmdpled  I  mentioned  above.    A  little  success  of 
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that  sort  will  serre  as  priming  for  the  popular  cannon ;  it  is 
already  loaded. 

Of  coarse,  I  was  not  astonished  to  hear  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  free  the  slares  in  a  certain  part  of  Virginia,  nor 
should  I  be  astonished  if  another  **  insurrection  **  or  ^^  rebel- 
lion "  took  place  in  the  State  of ^  or  a  third  in , 

or  a  fourth  in  — — — .  Such  things  are  to  be  expected;  for 
they  do  not  depend  merely  on  the  private  will  of  men  like 
Captain  Brown  and  his  associates,  bat  on  the  great  General 
Causes  which  move  all  human  kind  to  hate  Wrong  and  love 
Right.  Such  ^  insurrections "  will  continue  as  long  as  Sla- 
very lasts,  and  will  increase,  both  in  frequency  and  in  power, 
just  as  the  people  become  intelligent  and  moral.  Virginia 
may  hang  John  Brown  and  all  that  family,  but  she  cannot 
hang  the  Hciian  Race  ;  and.  until  that  is  done,  noble  men 
will  rejoice  in  the  motto  of  that  once  magnanimous  State  — 
"  Sic  semper  Ttfrannis  I "  "  Let  such  be  the  end  of  every 
oppressor.** 

It  is  a  good  Anti-Slavery  picture  on  the  Virginia  shield : 
a  man  standing  on  a  tyrant  and  chopping  his  head  off  with  a 
sword;  only  I  would  paint  the  sword-holder  Mack  and  the 
tyrant  white^  to  show  the  immediate  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  American  people  will  have  to  march  to  rather 
severe  music,  I  think,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  face  it  in 
season.  A  few  years  ago  it  did  not  seem  difficult  first  to 
cheek  Slavery,  and  then  to  end  it  without  any  bloodshed.  I 
think  this  cannot  be  done  now,  nor  ever  in  the  future.  All 
the  great  charters  of  Huiianitt  have  been  writ  in  blood.  I 
once  hoped  that  of  American  DemocVacy  would  be  engrossed 
in  less  costly  ink ;  but  it  is  plain,  now,  that  our  pilgrimage 
must  lead  through  a  Red  Sea,  wherein  many  a  Pharaoh  will 
go  und(*r  and  perish.  Alas  !  that  we  are  not  wise  enough  to 
be  just,  or  just  enough  to  be  wise,  and  so  gain  much  at  small 
cost! 

Look,  BOW,  at  a  few  notorioaa  £icts : 

7* 
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I.  There  are  four  million  slaves  in  the  United  States  vio- 
lently withheld  from  their  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Now,  they  are  our  fellow  country- 
men—  yours  and  mine — just  as  much  as  any  four  million 
white  men.  Of  course,  you  and  I  owe  them  the  duty  which 
one  man  owes  another  of  his  own  nation  —  the  duty  of  in- 
struction, advice,  and  protection  of  natural  rights.  If  they 
are  starving,  we  ought  to  help  feed  them.  The  color  of  their 
skins,  their  degraded  social  condition,  their  ignorance,  abates 
nothing  from  their  natural  claim  on  us,  or  from  our  natural 
duty  toward  them. 

There  are  men  in  all  the  Northern  States  who  feel  the 
obligation  which  citizenship  imposes  on  them  —  the  duty  to 
help  those  slaves.  Hence  arose  the  Anti-Slavebt  Society, 
which  seeks  simply  to  excite  the  white  people  to  perform  their 
natural  duty  to  their  dark  fellow-countrymen.  Hence  comes 
Captain  Brown's  Expedition  —  an  attempt  to  help  his 
countrymen  enjoy  their  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

He  sought  by  violence  what  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
works  for  with  other  weapons.  The  two  agree  in  the  end, 
and  differ  only  in  the  means.  Men  like  Captain  Brown  will 
be  continually  rising  up  among  the  white  people  of  the  Free 
States,  attempting  to  do  their  natural  duty  to  their  black 
countrymen  —  that  is,  help  them  to  freedom.  Some  of  these 
efforts  will  be  successful.  Thus,  last  winter.  Captain  Brown 
himself  escorted  eleven  of  his  countrymen  from  bondage  in 
Missouri  to  freedom  in  Canada.  He  did  not  snap  a  gun,  I 
think,  although  then,  as  tnore  recently,  he  had  his  fighting 
tools  at  hand,  and  would  have  used  them,  if  necessary.  Even 
now,  the  Underground  Railroad  is  in  constant  and  beneficent 
operation.  By-and-by  it  will  be  an  Overground  Railroad 
from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  clear  to  Canada :  the  only  ftfit- 
nelUng  will  be  in  the  Slave  States.  Northern  men  applaud 
tlie  brave  conductors  of  that  LocomolWe  of  Liberty. 
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When  Thomas  Grarrett  was  introduced  to  a  meeting  of  po- 
litical Free-Soilers  in  Boston,  as  **  the  man  who  had  helped 
eighteen  hundred  slaves  to  their  natural  liberty,"  even  that 
meeting  gave  the  righteous  Quaker  three  times  three.  AU 
honest  Northern  hearts  beat  with  admiration  of  such  men; 
naj,  with  love  for  them.  Young  lads  saj,  ^I  wish  that 
heaven  would  make  me  such  a  man."  The  wish  will  now 
and  then  be  father  to  the  fact.  You  and  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunitj  enough,  in  twenty  years,  to  see  that  this  philanthropic 
patriotism  is  on  the  increase  at  the  North,  and  the  special 
direction  it  takes  is  toward  the  liberation  of  their  countrymen 
in  bondage. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Boston  sent  money  to  help  the  Greeks 
in  their  struggle  for  political  freedom,  (they  never  quite  lost 
their  personal  liberty^)  but  with  the  money,  she  sent  what  was 
more  valuable  and  far  more  precious,  one  of  her  most  valiant 
and  heroic  sons,  who  staid  in  Greece  to  fight  the  great  battle 
of  Humanity.  Did  your  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  lose 
the  esteem  of  New  England  men  by  that  act  ?  He  won  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  and  holds  it  still. 

Nay,  still  later,  the  same  dear  old  Boston  —  Hunkers  have 
never  been  more  than  rats  and  mice  in  her  house,  which  she 
suffers  for  a  time  and  then  drives  out  twelve  hundred  of  them 
at  once  on  a  certain  day  of  March,  1776,  —  that  same  dear 
old  Boston  sent  the  same  Dr.  Howe  to  carry  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Poles,  then  in  deadly  struggle  for  their  political  exist- 
ence. Was  he  disgraced  because  he  lay  seven-and-forty  dayg 
in  a  Prussian  jail  in  Berlin  ?  Not  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Prussian  King,  who  afterwards  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  whose 
metal  was  worth  as  many  dollars  as  that  philanthropist  lay 
days  in  the  despot's  jail.  It  is  said,  ^  Charity  should  begin  at 
home."  The  American  began  a  good  ways  off,  but  has  been 
working  homeward  ever  since.  The  Dr.  Howe  of  to-day 
\voui<l  and  ought  to  be  more  ready  to  help  an  American  to 
personal  liberty,  than  a  Pole  or  a  Greek  to  mere  po\i\\e;8\  lt^^« 
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dom,  and  would  find  more  men  to  furnish  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  own  countrymen,  even  if  they  were  hUck.  Il  would  not 
sur{>rise  me  if  there  were  otlier  and  well-planned  attempts  in 
other  States  to  do  what  Captain  Brown  heroically^  if  not  sae- 
cessfully,  tried  in  Virginia.  Nine  out  of  ten  may  fail  —  the 
tenth  will  succeed.  The  victory  over  Greneral  Burgoyne 
more  than  made  up  for  all  the  losses  in  many  a  previous 
defeat ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Slavery  will  not 
die  a  dry  death ;  it  may  have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat ;  at  last, 
it  will  die  like  a  mad  dog  in  a  village,  with  only  the  enemies 
of  the  human  kind  to  lament  its  fate,  and  they  too  cowardly 
to  appear  as  mourners. 

II.  But  it  is  not  merely  white  men  who  will  fight  for  the 
tiberty  o^  Americans ;  the  negroes  will  take  their  defence  into 
their  own  hands,  especially  if  they  can  find  white  men  to  lead 
them.  No  doubt  the  African  race  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Caucasian  in  general  intellectual  power,  and  also  in  that 
instinct  for  liberty  which  is  so  strong  in  the  Teutonic  fomily, 
and  just  now  obvious  in  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  and 
America;  besides,  the  African  race  have  but  little  desire  for 
vengeance  — the  lowest  form  of  the  love  of  justice.  Here  is 
one  example  out  of  many :  In  Santa  Cruz,  the  old  slave  laws 
were  the  most  horrible,  I  think,  I  ever  read  of  in  modem 
times,  unless  those  of  the  Carolinas  be  an  exception.  If  a 
slave  excited  others  to  run  away,  for  the  first  offence  his  right 
leg  was  to  be  cut  off;  for  the  second  offence,  his  other  leg. 
This  mutilation  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  surgeon's  hand ;  the 
|>oor  wretch  was  laid  down  on  a  log,  and  his  legs  chopped 
off  with  a  plantation  axe,  and  the  stumps  plunged  into  boiling 
pitch,  to  stanch  the  blood,  and  so  save  the  property  from 
entire  destruction  ;  for  the  live  Torso  of  a  slave  might  serve 
as  a  warning.  No  action  of  a  court  was  requi»ite  to  inflict 
this  punishment ;  any  master  could  thus  mutilate  his  bond- 
man. Even  from  1830  to  1846,  it  was  common  for  oivners 
to  beat  their  offending  victims  with  *'  tamarixid  Toda"  «ix.  feet 
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long  and  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  bigger  end  —  rods  thick  set 
with  Dglj  thorns.  When  that  process  was  over,  the  lacerated 
back  was  washed  with  a  decoction  of  the  Manchineel,  a  poison 
tree,  which  made  the  wounds  fester  and  long  remain  open. 

In  1846,  the  negroes  were  in  **  rebellion,"  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island ;  thej  were  25,000,  the  wliites  3000.  But 
the  blacks  did  not  hurt  the  hair  of  a  white  man's  head ;  they 
got  their  freedom,  but  they  took  no  revenge !  Suppose  25,000 
Americans,  held  in  bondage  by  3000  Algerines  on  a  little 
island,  should  get  their  masters  into  their  hands,  how  many 
of  the  3000  would  see  the  next  sun  go  down  ? 

No  doubt  it  is  through  the  absence  of  this  desire  of  natural 
vengeance,  that '  the  Africans  have  been  reduced  to  bondage, 
and  kept  in  it. 

But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  negro's  forbearance,  San 
Domingo  is  not  a  great  way  off.  The  revolution  which 
changed  its  black  inhabitants  from  tame  shives  into  wild 
men,  took  place  after  you  had  ceased  to  call  yourself  a  boy. 

//  shows  what  may  be  in  America^  with  no  white  man  to 
help.  In  the  Slave  States  there  is  many  a  possible  San 
Domingo,  which  may  become  actual  any  day ;  and,  if  not  in 
18G0,  then  in  some  other  "year  of  our  Lord."  Besides, 
America  offers  more  than  any  other  country  to  excite  the 
slave  to  love  of  Liberty,  and  the  effort  for  it.  We  are  always 
talking  about  "Liberty,"  boasting  that  we  are  "the  freest 
pcophi  in  the  world  "  declaring  that  "a  man  would  die,  rather 
than  be  a  slave."  We  continually  praise  our  Fathers  "  who 
fought  the  Revolution."  We  build  monuments  to  commemo- 
rate even  the  humblest  beginning  of  that  great  national  work. 
Once  a  year,  we  stop  all  ordinary  work,  and  give  up  a  whole 
day  to  the  noisiest  kind  of  rejoicing  for  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. How  we  praise  the  "  champions  of  liberty  !"  How  we 
point  out  the  "  infamy  of  the  British  oppressors !  "  "  They 
would  make  our  Fathers  slaves,"  say  we,  "and  wc  slew  iha 
oppressor  —  St'c  semper  T^annis  !  ** 
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Do  jou  snppose  this  will  fail  to  produce  its  effect  on  the 
black  man,  one  daj  ?  The  South  must  either  give  up  keep- 
ing "Independence  Day,"  or  else  keep  it  in  a  little  more 
thorough  fashion.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  Southerners  are  con- 
tinually taunting  the  negroes  with  their  miserable  nature. 
^^  You  are  only  half  human,"  say  they,  "  not  capable  of  free- 
dom." "Hay  is  good  for  horses,  not  for  hogs,"  said  Ihe 
philosophic  American  who  now  "  represents  the  great  Democ- 
racy "  at  the  court  of  Turin.  So,  liberty  is  good  far  white 
meny  not  for  negroes,  Ilave  they  souls  ?  I  don*t  know  thai 
—  non  mi  ricordo,  "  Contempt,"  says  the  proverb,  "  will  cut 
through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise."  And,  one  day,  even  the 
sluggish  African  will  wake  up  under  the  threefdd  stimulus 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  cannon,  the  whip  of  the  slaveholder, 
and  the  sting  of  his  heartless  mockery.  Then,  if  "  oppression 
maketh  wise  men  mad,"  what  do  you  think  it  will  do  to 
African  slaves,  who  are  familiar  with  scenes  of  violence,  and 
all  manner  of  cruelty  ?  Still  more :  if  the  negroes  have  not 
general  power  of  mind,  or  instinctive  love  of  liberty,  equal  to 
the  whites,  they  are  much  our  superiors  in  power  of  cunning^ 
and  in  contempt  for  death  —  rather  formidable  qualities  in  a 
servile  war.  There  already  have  been  several  risings  of 
slaves  in  this  century;  they  spread  fear  and  consternation. 
The  future  will  be  more  terrible.  Now,  in  case  of  an  insur- 
rection, not  only  is  there,  as  Jefferson  said,  "  no  attribute  of 
the  Almighty "  which  can  take  sides  with  the  master,  but 
there  will  he  many  white  men  who  will  take  part  with  the 
slave.  Men  like  the  Lafayettes  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
Dr.  Howes  of  this,  may  give  the  insurgent  negro  as  effectual 
aid  as  that  once  rendered  to  America  and  Greece ;  and  tlie 
public  opinion  of  an  enlightened  world  will  rank  them  among 
its  heroes  of  noblest  mark. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  some  of  your  fathers  were  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  that  at  Bunker  Hill.  I  believe,  in 
ihe  coarse  of  tbc  war  which  followed,  every  able-bodied  man 
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m  your  town  (Newton)  was  In  aetnal  service.  Nowadays, 
their  descendants  are  proud  of  the  fact.  One  daj  it  will  be 
thought  not  less  heroic  for  a  negro  to  fight  for  his  personal 
fiberty,  than  for  a  white  man  to  fight  for  political  independ- 
ence, and  against  a  tax  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea.  Wait 
a  little,  and  things  will  come  round. 

HI.  The  existence  of  Slavery  endangers  all  our  Demo- 
cratic institutions.  It  does  this  if  only  tolerated  as  an  excep- 
tional measure  —  a  matter  of  present  convenience,  and  still 
more  when  proclaimed  as  an  instantial  principle,  a  rule  of 
political  conduct  for  all  time  and  every  place.  Look  at  this : 
In  1790,  there  were  (say)  300,000  slaves ;  soon  they  make 
their  first  doubling,  and  are  600,000;  then  their  second, 
1,200,000;  then  their  third,  2,400,000.  They  are  now  in 
the  process  of  doubling  the  fourth  time,  and  will  soon  be 
4,800,000 ;  then  comes  the  fifth  double,  9,G0O,000 ;  then  the 
sixth,  19,200,000.  Before  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred,  there  v.ill  be  twenty  million  slaves  I 

An  Anglo-Saxon  with  common  sense  does  not  like  this 
Africanization  of  America ;  he  wishes  the  superior  race  to 
multiply  rather  than  the  inferior.  Besides,  it  is  plain  to  a 
one-eyed  man  that  Slavery  is  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the 
progressive  development  of  Democracy;  that,  if  allowed  to 
exist,  it  must  be  allowed  to  spread,  to  gain  political,  social, 
and  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  all  that  it  gains  for  the  slave- 
holders is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  freemen. 

Look  at  this  !  —  there  are  twenty  Southern  representatives 
who  represent  nothing  but  property  in  man,  and  yet  their 
vote  counts  as  much  in  Congress  as  the  twenty  Northerners 
who  stand  for  the  will  of  1,800,000  freemen.  Slavery  gives 
the  South  the  same  advantage  in  the  choice  of  President; 
consequently  the  slaveholding  South  has  long  controlled  the 
federal  power  of  the  Nation. 

Look  at  the  recent  acts  of  the  Slave  Power  I  The  Furtive 
Slave  bW,  the  Kaosas-NebrBaksL  biU,  the  Dr^  ^eo\X.  ^^^\&\q^ 
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tbe  fillibustering  against  Cuba,  (till  found  too  strong,)  and 
now  against  Mexico  and  other  feeble  neighbors,  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  actual  re-opening  of  the  African  slave-trade ! 

The  South  has  kidnapped  men  in  Boston,  and  made  tbe 
Judges  of  Massachusetts  go  under  her  symbolic  chain  to  enter 
th^  Courts  of  Justice.  ( ! )  She  has  burned  houses  and  butch- 
ered innocent  men  in  Kansas,  and  the  perpetrators  of  that 
wickedness  were  rewarded  by  the  Federal  Government  vrith 
high  oiiice  and  great  pay !  Those  things  are  notorious ;  they 
have  stirred  up  some  little  indignation  at  the  North,  and  free- 
men begin  to  think  of  defending  their  liberty.  Hence  came 
the  Free-Soil  party,  and  hence  the  Republican  party ;  it  con- 
templates no  direct  benefit  to  the  slave,  only  the  defence  of 
the  white  man  in  his  national  rights,  or  his  conventional 
privileges.  It  will  grow  stronger  every  year,  and  also  bolder. 
It  must  lay  down  principles  as  a  platform  to  work  its  meas- 
ures on ;  the  principles  will  be  found  to  require  much  more 
than  what  wns  at  first  proposed,  and,  even  from  this  platform, 
Kcpublicans  will  promptly  see  that  thei/  cannot  defend  the  not' 
ural  rights  of  freemen  tcithout  destroying  that  Slavery  which 
takes  away  the  natural  rights  of  a  negro.  So,  first,  the  wise 
and  just  men  of  the  party  will  sympathize  with  such  as  seek 
to  liberate  the  slaves,  either  peacefully  or  by  violence ;  next, 
they  will  declare  their  opinions  in  public ;  and,  finally,  the 
whole  body  of  the  party  will  come  to  the  same  sympathy  and 
the  same  opinion.  Then,  of  course,  they  will  encourage  men 
like  Captain  Brown,  give  him  money  and  all  manner  of  help, 
and  also  encourage  the  slaves,  whenever  tlioy  shall  ri>e,  to  take 
their  liberty  at  all  hazards.  When  called  to  help  put  down 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  they  will  go  readily  enough, 
and  do  the  work  by  removing  the  cause  of  insurrection :  tlmt 
is  —  by  destroying  Slavery  itself 

An  Anti-Slavery  party,  under  one  name  or  another,  will 
before  long  control  the  Federal  Government,  and  will  exer- 
iuse  its  consUiuiional  rights,  and  perform  its  constitutional 
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dot  J,  and  ^guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to 
every  State  in  tlie  Union."  That  is  a  work  of  time  and 
peaceful'  legislation.  But  the  short  work  of  violence  will  be 
often  tried,  and  each  attempt  will  gain  something  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  even  by  its  dreadful  process  of  blood. 

IV.  But  there  is  yet  another  agency  that  will  act  against 
Slavery.  There  are  many  mischievous  persons  who  are  ready 
for  any  wicked  work  of  violence.  They  abound  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  (a  sort  of  sink  where  the  villany  of  both  hemi- 
spheres settles  down,  and  genders  that  moral  pe:itilcnce  which 
steams  up  along  the  columns  of  The  New  York  Herald  and 
Hit  New  York  Observer,  the  great  escape-pipes  of  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  wickedness;)  they  commit  the  great  crimes  of 
violence  and  robbery  at  home,  plunder  emigrants,  and  engage 
in  the  slave-trade,  or  venture  on  fillibustcring  expeditions. 
This  class  of  persons  is  common  in  all  the  South.  One  of 
the  legitimate  products  of  her  "  peculiar  institution,"  they  are 
familiar  with  violence,  ready  and  able  for  murder.  Public 
opinion  sustains  such  men.  Bully  Brooks  was  but  one  of 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  Nowadays  they  are  fond 
of  Slavery,  defend  it,  and  seek  to  spread  it.  But  the  time 
must  come  one  day  —  it  may  come  any  time  —  when  the  lov- 
ers of  mischief  will  do  a  little  iillihustering  at  home,  and  rouse 
up  the  slaves  to  rob,  bum,  and  kill.  Prudent  carpenters 
sweep  up  all  the  shavings  in  their  i^hops  at  night,  and  remove 
this  food  of  conflagration  to  a  safe  place,  lest  the  spark  of  a 
candle,  the  end  of  a  cigar,  or  a  friction-match  should  swiftly 
end  their  wealth  slowly  gathered  together.  The  South  takes 
pains  to  strew  her  carpenter's  shop  with  shavings,  and  fill  it 
full  thereof.  She  encourages  men  to  walk  abroad  with  naked 
C3indles  in  their  hands  and  lighted  cigars  in  their  months ; 
then  they  scatter  friction-matches  on  the  floor,  and  dance  a 
fillibustering  jig  thereon.  She  cries,  "  Well  done  !  Hurrah 
for  Walker!"  ''  Hurrah  for  Brooks!"  **  Hurrah  for  the  bark 
Wanderer  and  its  cargo  of  slaves  1    Up  with  ite  \)om^-Vvi\^^\ 
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Down  with  justice  and  humanitj  I "  The  South  must  reap 
as  she  sows ;  where  she  scatters  the  wind  the  whiriwind  will 
come  up.  It  will  be  a  firettj  crop  for  her  to  reap.  Withia 
a  few  jears  the  South  has  burned  alivb  eight  or  tea 
negroes.  Other  black  men  looked  on,  and  learned  how  to 
fasten  the  chain,  how  to  pile  the  green  wood,  how  to  set  this 
Hell-fire  of  Slavery  agoing.  The  apprentice  maj  be  stow  to 
learn,  but  he  has  had  teaching  enough  by  this  time  to  know 
the  art  and  mystery  of  torture;  and,  depend  npon  it,  the 
negro  will  one  day  apply  it  to  his  old  tormentors.  The  Fire 
of  Vengeance  may  be  waked  up  even  in  an  African's  hearty 
especially  when  it  is  fanned  by  the  wickedness  of  a  white 
man :  then  it  runs  from  man  to  man,  from  town  to  town. 
What  shall  put  it  out  ?     ITie  white  man's  blood/ 

Now,  Slavery  is  a  wickedness  so  vast  and  so  old,  so  rich 
and  so  respectable,  supported  by  the  State,  the  Press,  the 
Market,  and  the  Church,  that  all  those  agencies  are  needed  to 
oppose  it  with  —  those  and  many  more  which  I  cannot  speak 
of  now.  You  and  I  prefer  the  peaceful  method ;  but  I,  at 
least,  shall  welcome  the  violent  if  no  other  accomplish  the 
end.  So  will  the  great  mass  of  thoughtful  and  good  men  at  the 
North :  else  why  do  we  honor  the  Heroes  of  the  RevolutioD, 
and  build  them  monuments  all  over  our  blessed  New  £jig- 
land  ?  I  think  you  gave  money  for  that  of  Bunker  Hill :  I 
once  thought  it  a  folly ;  now  I  recognize  it  as  a  great  sermon 
in  stone,  which  is  worth  not  only  all  the  money  it  cost  to  baild 
it,  but  all  the  blood  it  took  to  lay  its  comer-stones.  Trust  me, 
its  lesson  will  not  be  in  vain  — at  the  North,  I  mean ;  for  the 
Logic  of  Slatert  will  keep  the  South  on  its  lower  course, 
and  drive  it  on  more  swiflly  than  before.  ^  Captain  Brown'a 
expedition  was  a  failfire,"  I  hear  it  said.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that.  True,  it  kills  fifteen  men  by  sword  and  shot,  and 
four  or  &ye  men  by  the  gallows.  But  it  shows  the  weakness 
of  the  greatest  Slave  State  in  America,  the  worthlessness  of 
ber  soldiery,  and  the  utter  fear  which  Slavery  genders  in  the 
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bosoms  of  the  masters.     Think  of  the  condition  of  the  City  of 
Wasliington,  while  Brown  was  at  work  I 

Brown  will  die,  I  think,  like  a  martjr,  and  also  like  a  saint 
His  noble  demeanor,  his  unflinching  bravery,  his  gentleness, 
his  calm,  religions  trust  in  God,  and  his  words  of  truth  an^, 
soberness,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  Northern  men ;  jes,  and  on  Southern  men.  For 
^  every  human  heart  is  human,"  &c.  I  do  not  think  the 
money  wasted,  nor  the  lives  thrown  away.  Many  acorns 
modt  be  sown  to  have  one  come  up ;  even  then  the  plant 
grows  slow ;  but  it  is  an  Oak  at  last^  None  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  died  in  vain;  and  from  Stephen,  who  was  stoned 
at  Jerusalem,  to  Mary  Dyer,  whom  our  fathers  hanged  on  a 
bough  of  "  the  great  tree  "  on  Boston  Common,  I  think  there 
have  been  few  spirits  more  pure  and  devoted  than  John 
Brown's,  and  none  that  gave  up  their  breath  in  a  nobler 
cause.  Let  the  American  State  hang  his  body,  and  the 
American  Church  damn  his  soul ;  still,  the  blessing  of  such 
as  are  ready  to  perish  will  fall  on  him,  and  the  univenfal  jus- 
tice of  the  Infinitely  Perfect  God  will  take  him  welcome 
home.  The  road  to  heaven  is  as  short  from  the  gallows  as 
from  a  throne  ;  perhaps,  also,  as  easy. 

I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  myself. 
Rome  has  treated  me  to  bad  weather,  which  tells  its  story  in 
my  health,  and  certainly  does  not  mend  me.  But  I  look  for 
brighter  days  and  happier  nights.  The  sad  tidings  from 
America  —  my  friends  in  peril,  in  exile,  in  jail,  killed,  or  to 
be  hung  —  have  filled  me  with  grief,  and  so  I  fall  back  a 
little,  but  hope  to  get  forward  again.  Grod  bless  you  and 
yours,  and  comfort  you  I 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Theodore  Farkeb. 

To  FsANCiB  Jackson,  Esq.,  Boston. 
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^  RoMB,  Deoeml>er  24,  1899. 

What  a  stormy  time  you  are  having  in  America  I  Your 
cradle  was  rocked  in  the  Revolution,  and  now  in  your  old 
age  you  see  the  storm  of  another  Revolution  beginning:  none 
knows  when  and  where  it  shall  end.  Yesterday,  the  telegraph 
brought  us  the  expected  intelligence  that  the  Skveholders  had 
hung  Captain  John  Brown  I  Of  course  I  knew  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  capture  what  hb  fate  would  be ;  the  logic  of 
Slavery  is  stronger  than  the  intellect  or  personal  will  of  any 
man,  and  it  bears  all  Southern  politicians  along  with  it  No 
martyr  whose  tragic  story  is  writ  in  the  Christian  books  ever 
bore  himself  more  heroically  than  Captain  Brown ;  for  he 
was  not  only  a  martyr,  —  any  bully  can  be  tliat,  —  but  also  a 
Saint — which  no  bully  can  ever  be.  None  ever  fell  in  a 
more  righteous  cause :  —  it  has  a  great  future,  too,  which  he 
has  helped  bring  nearer  and  make  more  certain.  I  confess  I 
am  surprised  to  find  love  for  the  man,  admiration  for  his  con- 
duct, and  sympathy  with  his  object,  so  wide-spread  in  the 
North,  especially  in  New  England,  and  more  particularly  in 
dear,  good,  old  Boston !  Think  of  the  Old  South  on  the  same 
platform  with  Emerson  and  Phillips !  Think  of  sermons  like 
Wheelock's,  NewhalFs,  Freeman  Clarke's,  and  Cheever*8 
Thanksgiving  sermon  at  New  York  —  an  Orthodox  minister 
of  such  bulk  putting  John  Brown  before  Moses!     The  New 

York   Herald  had    an    extract  from  's   sermon.     It 

was  such  as  none  but  a  mean  soul  could  preach  on  such  an 
occasion  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  taxes  a  mean  man 
as  much  to  be  mean  and  little,  as  it  does  a  noble  one  to  be 
grand  and  generous.  Every  minister  must  bear  sermons  after 
his  kind ;  ^  for  of  a  thorn  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a 
bramble-busli  gather  they  grapes."  I  rather  think  the  Cur- 
tises  did  not  fire  a  hundred  cannon  on  Boston  Common  when 
they  heard  that  John  Brown  was  hung,  as  they  did  when  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed.  There  has  been  a  little  change 
sinco  J8t>0^  and  men  not  capable  of  repentance  are  yet  liable 
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to  shame  —  and  if  they  cannot  be  converted,  may  yet  be 
scared. 

Well,  things  can  never  stand  as  they  did  three  months  ago. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  at  day-break.  Old 
England  and  New  —  Great  Britain  imd  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies—  were  one  nation.  At  sunrise,  they  were  two.  The 
fire  of  the  grenadiers  made  reconciliation  impossible,  and  there 
must  be  war  and  separation.  It  is  so  now.  Great  events 
turn  on  small  hinges,  and  let  mankind  march  through.  How 
different  things  happen  from  what  we  fancy  I  All  good  insti- 
tutions are  founded  on  some  great  truth  of  the  mind  or  con- 
science ;  and,  when  such  a  truth  is  to  be  put  over  the  world*8 
highway,  we  think  it  must  be  borne  forward  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  mighty  horse  whom  God  has  shod  strong  all  round 
for  that  special  purpose,  and  we  wonder  where  the  creature  is, 
and  when  he  will  be  road-ready ;  and  look  after  his  deep  foot- 
prints, and  listen  for  his  step  or  his  snorting.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  Divine  Providence  uses  quite  humble 
cattle  to  bear  his  most  precious  burdens,  both  fast  and  far. 
Some  3000  or  4000  years  ago,  a  body  of  fugitivv  s  —  slaves  — 
poor,  leprous,  ill-clad,  fied  out^  of  Egypt,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  man  who  slew  an  Egyptian.  He  saw  a  man  do  a  vile 
thing  to  one  of  his  slaves,  and  lynched  him  on  the  spot  — 
then  ran  for  it. 

Those  fugitive  slaves  had  a  great  troth.  The  world,  I 
think,  had  not  known  before  "The  Oneness  of  Grod;"  —at 
least,  their  leader  had  it,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  did  this 
despised  people  keep  the  glorious  treasure  which  Egypt  did 
not  know  —  which  Greece  and  Rome  never  understood.  Who 
would  have  thought  the  ark  of  such  salvation  would  have  been 
trusted  to  such  feeble  hands  I 

Some  1800  or  1900  years  ago,  who  would  have  looked  to  a 
Jewish  carpenter  of  Galilee,  and  a  Jewish  tent-maker  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,with  few  adherents  —  fishermen  —  obscure 
people — unlearned  and   ignorant  m^n,  —  Tiho  vio\i\^  Wn^ 
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looked  to  such  persons  for  a  triith  of  religion  which  should 
overturn  all  the  temples  of  the  old  world,  and  drive  the  gods 
of  Olympus  from  their  time-honored  thrones  of  reverence  and 
power  ?  The  Rome  of  the  Popes  is,  no  doubt,  as  Polytheistic 
OS  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  —  but  the  okl  gods  are  gone,  and 
men  worship  the  Fisherman  and  the  Tent-maker. 

It  was  the  Augustinian  Monk  who  broke  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  to  atoms.  Tough  in  the  brains,  tough  in  the  bones, 
mighty  also  by  his  love  of  the  people  and  his  trust  in  God,  he 
did  what  it  seemed  only  the  great  councils  of  the  learned 
could  accomplish  —  he  routed  the  Popes,  and  wrested  the 
German  world  from  their  rude  and  bloody  gripe. 

At  a  later  day,  when  the  new  Continent  which  Grod  had 
kept  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  —  a  virgin  liid  away 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seas  —  was  to  be  joined 
to  Humanity,  in  the  hopes  of  founding  such  a  Family  of  Men 
as  the  world  had  never  seen,  was  there  any  one  who  would 
have  thought  that  the  Puritan,  hated  in  his  British  home,  and 
driven  out  thence  with  fire  and  sword,  would  be  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Humanity,  and  claim  and  win  that  Bride,  and  wed 
her  too,  with  nuptials  now  so  auspicious?  Yet  so  it  turns 
out ;  and  the  greatest  social  and  political  achievement  of  the 
human  race  is  wrought  out  by  that  Puritan,  with  his  Bride— 
whose  only  dower  was  her  broad  lands.  Really,  it  seems  as 
if  God  chose  the  small  things  to  confound  the  great.  But 
when  we  look  again,  and  study  carefully  the  relation  which 
these  seemingly  insignificant  agents  bear  to  the  whole  force 
of  Humanity,  then  it  appears  they  were  the  very  agents  most 
fit  for  the  work  they  did.  I  think  it  will  turn  out  so  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Brown.  What  the  masterly  eloquence  of 
Seward  could  not  accomplish,  even  by  his  manly  appeal  to  the 
Higher  Law,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Phillips  and  Sumner, 
addressed  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  people, 
seems  likely  to  be  brought  to  pass  by  John  Brown  —  no 
&tntesman,  no  omior,  but  an  upright  and  downright  man,  who 
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took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Slavery  shall  go  down 
even  if  it  be  put  down  with  red  swords ! "  I  thanked  God 
for  John  Brown  jears  ago :  he  and  I  are  no  strangers,  and 
still  more  now  his  sainthood  is  crowned  with  martyrdom.  I 
am  glad  he  came  from  that  Mayflower  company  —  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war :  —  the 
true  aristocratic  blood  of  America  runs  in  such  veins.  All 
the  grand  institutions  of  America,  which  give  such  original 
power  to  the  people,  came  from  that  Puritan  stock,  who 
trasted  in  Grod,  and  kept  their  powder  dry — who  stood  up 
straight  when  they  prayed,  and  also  when  they  fought.  Yes, 
all  the  grand  original  ideas,  which  are  now  on  their  way  to 
found  new  institutions,  and  will  make  the  future  better  than 
the  past  or  present  —  they  come  from  the  same  source. 

Virginia  may  be  the  mother  of  Presidents,  (she  yet  keeps 
the  ashas  of  two  great  ones,  —  only  their  ashes,  not  their 
souls,)  but  it  is  New  England  that  is  mother  of  great  ideas. 
God  is  their  Father  —  mother  also  of  communities,  rich  with 
intelligence  and  democratic  power. 

John  Brown  came  from  a  good  lineage;  his  life  proves 
it  —  and  his  death.  It  is  not  for  you  or  mc  to  select  the  in- 
struments wherewith  the  providence  of  mankind  has  the 
world*s  work  done  by  human  liands ;  it  is  only  for  us  to  do 
our  little  duty,  and  take  the  good  and  ill  which  come  of  it. 

AVhen  the  monster  which  hinders  the  progress  of  Humanity 
is  to  be  got  rid  of,  no  matter  if  the  battle-axe  have  rust  on  its 
hilt,  and  spots,  here  and  there,  upon  its  blade  —  mementoes 
of  ancient  work ;  if  its  edge  have  but  the  power  to  bite,  the 
monster  shall  be  cloven  down,  and  mankind  walk  triumphantly 
on,  to-morrow,  to  fresh  work  and  triumphs  new. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  write  you  such  a  letter  as  this  —  it 
wrote  itself,  and  I  could*nt  help  it  I  cannot  sleep  nights,  for 
thinking  of  these  things.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  sick  and  good 
for  nothing  in  times  like  these,  but  can't  help  it,  aud  mu&^  b<^ 
judged  bj  what  I  can  do,  not  can't  and  don't. 
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JjL  is  curious  to  find  the  slaves  Tolunteering  to  go  to  shoot 
men  (in  buckram)  who  are  coming  ''a  thousand  at  a  time,  to 
rescue  Captain  Brown "  I  The  African  is  as  much  superior 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  cunning  and  arts  of  hypocrisy  —  except 
the  ecclesiastical  —  as  he  is  inferior  in  general  power  of  mind. 
Didn't  a  negro  in  Savannah  tell  a  Northern  minister,  ^  I  no' 
want  to  be  free  I  —  I  only  'fraid  to  be  slave  of  sin!  dat's  it, 
massa,  I's  fraid  of  de  Debil,  not  of  massa !  **  What  a  guffaw 
he  gave  when  with  his  countrymen  alone !  and  how  he  mim- 
icked the  gestures  of  the  South-side,  white-choked  priest,  who 
bore  ^  his  great  commission  in  his  work  ** ! 

But  I  end  as  I  began  —  what  a  stormy  time  is  before  us  I 
There  are  not  many  men  of  conscience  like  John  Brown,  bat 
abundance  of  men  of  wrath ;  —  and  the  time  for  them  —  I 
know  not  when  it  is. 

Farewell  I 


V  y^ 


V. 

Speech  of   Theodore   Tilton.* 

IHAVE  listened  to  the  striking  of  your  city  bell !  Who 
knows  but  it  marked  the  very  hoar  and  moment  when 
the  gate  of  Heaven  was  opened,  and  the  spirit  of  a  new 
martyr  passed  in  !  To-day  the  nation  pats  to  death  its  noblest 
citizen  !  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  What  was  his  crime  ?  Guilty 
of  what  ?  Guilty  of  loving  his  fellow-men  too  well  I  (Ap- 
plause and  hisses.)  Guilty  of  a  heart  of  too  great  human 
kindness !  Guilty  of  too  well  ^  remembering  them  that  *are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them  ! "  Has  the  brave  old  man  still  a 
few  moments  more  of  life  ?  Then,  though  he  cannot  hear  our 
words,  let  us  say,  "  God  bless  him,  and  farewell ! "  (Ap- 
plause and  hisses.)  But  if  the  last  sad  moment  is  already 
passed,  what  then  remains  ?  I  know  not  what  remains  for 
you,  but  as  for  me,  Ifeel  like  throwing  roses  upon  that  scaffold 
and  that  coffin  !  (Mingled  applause  and  hisses,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  moments,  during  which  the  speaker  advanced 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  folded  his  arms.)  Honor ! 
thrice  honor  to  the  good  Christian  who  to-day  dies  in  the 
faith  !  It  is  the  hour  not  of  his  defeat,  but  of  his  triumph  I 
Our  hearts  are  large  for  him  to-day  I 

But  what  can  I  say?    This  is  a  time  for  silence  rather  than 

*  Delirered  at  nooo  of  the  2d  of  Decvmber,  at  a  public  raeotinK  of  tho  friemlR  of 
Joho  Brown's  canto  in  PhJLM)«ip2iia.    Am  the  fipeoker  rote  to  addreAS  l^ic  au^\«Tvc«  V>da 
dock  touch  twelre. 
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fciT  words.  We  are  standing  by  the  old  man's  open  grave, 
waiting  for  his  body  to  be  bufied.  When  friends  gather  to- 
gether to  speak  of  a  good  man  who  has  departed,  every  one 
has  some  word  to  utter  which  is  peculiar  to  himself;  some 
word  which  best  expresses  what  is  each  man's  most  grateful 
and  endearing  memoiy  of  him  who  has  gone.  My  own  trib- 
ute to  John  Brown,  which  I  offer  on  this  day  of  his  death,  is 
gratitude  for  the  influence  which  his  heroism,  his  fortitude, 
and  his  faith  have  exerted  upon  my  religious  life.  I  have 
been  made  a  better  Christian  by  that  man's  life  and  death. 
His  own  great  faith  has  strengthened  mine.  His  own  great 
courage  has  quickened  mine.  His  Christian  example  of  un- 
w^ering  heroism  and  patience  —  in  prison,  under  his  wounds, 
in  prospect  of  the  gallows  —  all  this  has  inspired  me  to  a 
higher  religious  life.  It  has  kindled  within  my  heart  a 
greater  love  to  God  and  to  my  fellow-men.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  which  I  cannot  to-day  withhold. 

I  do  not  judge  him  merely  by  his  last  great  act  John 
Brown  was  a  Christian  long  before  tlie  great  eye  of  the  world 
was  set  on  him ;  for,  from  his  sixteenth  year  to  his  fifty-ninth, 
he  has  been  a  true  and  honored  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  world  has  not  watched  all  that  long  career,  but 
it  has  seen  enough  in  a  few  days  in  his  prison  to  make  it 
wonder  and  admire. 

You  remember  how  he  received  the  Grovemor  of  Virginia. 
He  stood  in  his  presence  as  Paul  stood  before  Agrippa.  not 
wishing  to  exchange  places,  but  only  holding  out  his  hand  and 
sapng,  *'  I  would  that  thou  wert  altogether  as  I  am,  save  these 
bonds  I "  (Applause.)  You  remember  how  he  received  hii 
sentence.  When  the  Earl  of  Argyle  who,  with  his  own  hands 
put  upon  the  head  of  Charles  II.  the  crown  of  England,  wan 
afterwards  condemned  to  death  by  the  same  king,  the  stern 
old  Presbyterian,  on  hearing  his  fate,  arose  in  court,  and 
said,  **The  king  honors  me  with  a  speedy  gratitude ;  for  while 
I  helped  him  only  to  a  crown  which  must  shortly  perish,  he 
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hastens  me  to  a  crown  that  is  incorruptible,  and  that  fadpth 
not  away."  So  that  other  stem  old  Presbyterian,  who  dies 
this  day  in  Virginia,  arose  in  court  and  uttered  a  speech  of 
equal  heroism  and  moral  grandeur  —  a  speech  that  will  go 
down  to  the  end  of  time  with  all  the  grand  words  of  all  the 
world's  heroes.     (Applause  and  hisses.) 

I  cannot  look  upon  his  steadfastness  vrithout  first  marvelling, 
and  then  thanking  Grod.  John  Brown  was  a  Puritan  —  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  the  band  of  Pilgrims  who  stepped  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  I  think  of  him  and  go  back  to  old  Bishop 
Hooper  of  English  history  —  the  first  Puritan,  the  fattier  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  —  who,  when  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
conscience'  sake,  wrote  in  his  cell  at  Newgate,  "  I  have  spoken 
the  truth  with  my  lips ;  I  have  written  it  with  my  pen ;  I  am 
ready  to  confirm  it,  by  God's  grace,  with  my  blood  ! "  John 
Brown's  letters,  written  in  his  cell  at  Charlestown,  bear  in 
every  line  the  same  heroic  testimony  to  God's  truth !  (Ap- 
plause, mingled  with  loud  hisses.)  It  is  this  high  and  grand 
faith  in  God  that  has  sustained  him  in  the  long  hours  of  his 
imprisonment,  from  its  beginning  until  to-day  that  now  ends  it. 

I  have  no  fear  how  he  mounted  that  scaffold.  I  have 
heard  no  news,  but  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  when  the  tele- 
graph shall  fiash  the  story,  it  will  tell  of  no  faltering,  no 
tremulous  step,  no  recantation  —  nothing  but  faith,  constancy, 
cheerfulness,  heroism  I  When  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  suffered  in  Scotland  for  the  cause  of  Church  and  King, 
was  led  to  execution,  it  was  a  day  of  dark  skies  and  threat- 
ening storms,  but  as  he  approached  the  scaffold  the  sun  for  a 
moment  broke  through  the  clouds  and  shone  full  upon  his 
head  —  as  if  the  Divine  glory  had  come  to  crown  the  saint 
before  the  martyr !  And  he  mounted  the  ladder,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw,  and  walked  straightway  up 
into  Heaven.  So  to-day,  amid  the  greater  clouds  and  shadows 
that  have  fallen  upon  our  sad  hearts,  I  believe  lUs^l  a  W^VA. 
brighter  than  the  sun  baa  shone  upon  the  old  maxi  '^lYvo  Vi'ds^ 
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this  day  gone  to  the  gallows,  and  that,  as  he  looked  ap  for  the 
last  time  toward  the  heavens  over  his  head,— 

*'  God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  &ce ! " 

(Cheers  and  hissea.) 
He  died  no  dishonorable  death.  Did  70a  notice,  in  his  late 
letter,  which  Dr.  Fumess  read,  the  little  line  to  his  wife, 
^  Think  not  that  any  igoomj  has  fallen  upon  70a  or  upon 
your  children,  because  I  have  come  to  the  scaffold  I  *  Ah  I 
the  scaffold  is  sometimes  a  throne  greater  than  a  king's. 
They  who  suffer  upon  it  rule  the  world  more  than  emperors ! 
You  heard  Mr.  Hale's  lecture  last  nighU  He  said,  ^  The 
highest  province  of  history  is  to  vindicate  a  good  man  from 
obloquy  and  reproach."  To  that  impartial  history  which 
vindicates  the  martyrs  and  turns  their  martyrdom  into  glory, 
we  commend  to-day  the  name  and  memory  of  the  martyr, 
John  Brown  I  (Applause  and  hisses.)  The  deed  of  this  day 
will  not  die  I  It  will  live  in  history  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
a  history  for  heroes!  Said  Latimer  to  Ridley,  when  the 
blaze  of  martyrdom  was  wrapping  them  both  around  like  a 
garment,  ^  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley ;  we  have  this 
day  lighted  a  candle  in  England  which,  by  Grod's  grace,  no 
man  shall  ever  put  out."  To-day  God  looks  down  from 
heaven  on  a  martyrdom  whose  light  shall  shine  over  the 
world  brighter  than  any  blazing  fire  that  ever  gilded  fkgot- 
or  stake  !  This  scaffold  in  Virginia  shall  stand  as  long  as  the 
world  shall  stand !  No  man  can  ever  strike  it  down,  or  put 
it  away !  It  will  abide  forever,  as  the  monument  of  a  Chris- 
tian man  who  lived  a  hero  and  died  a  martyr,  and  whose 
name,  to-day  bequeathed  to  history,  shall  go  down  through 
the  world  gathering  increasing  honor  through  all  coming  time  I 
(Great  clapping  and  hissing.)  I  recall  at  this  hour  of  noon 
those  beautiful  words  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  story  of 
Saul,  the  persecutor  of  the  prophets,  struck  down  on  his  way 
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to  Damascus  —  "  At  midday,  0  Icings  I  saw  %n  the  vxxy  a  light 
from  Heaven  above  ike  hrigtUneeM  of  the  iun  !**  He  fell  to 
the  groand,  blinded  and  terrified  I  He  rose  to  his  feet,  con- 
verted and  transformed  I  I  pray  God  that  at  this  hour  of 
middaj,  at  this  solemn  and  awful  moment  of  death,  this  nation 
maj  be  strnd^  down  upon  its  knees,  bj  the  sudden  glorj  of 
God  bursting  out  of  Heaven '—and  that  it  maj  be  humbled 
in  the  dust  until  it  shall  rise  repentant,  and  the  scales  shall 
fall  from  its  eyes,  and  the  whole  nation  shall  stand  at  last  in 
the  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  I  (Applause  and 
hisses^  during  which  Mr.  Tilton  took  his  seat.) 
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That  Bloomed  on  the  Day  of  Jolm  BrovnCt  Marti/rdam, 

Ix  ths  long  stlenoe  tX  th«  nlgfat, 

Nature's  benignant  pow« 
Woke  aaplratjona  for  tbo  light 

Within  the  folded  flower. 
Iti  prewnce  and  the  gradooi  day 

Made  iununer  in  the  room, 
Bnt  woman's  ejes  shed  tender  dtw 

On  the  little  rose  in  bloom. 

Then  blossomed  forth  a  grander  flovwy 

In  the  wilderness  of  wrongs 
Untonched  by  SlaTer7*s  bitter  fhiat, 

▲  soul  doTont  and  strong. 
God'watched,  that  oentnry  plant  nproM^ 

Far  shining  through  the  i^kxHn, 
Filling  a  nation  with  toe  breath 

Of  a  noble  life  in  bloom. 

A  life  so  powerful  In  Its  truth, 

A  natare  so  complete ; 
It  oonqaered  ruler.  Judge  and  pries^ 

And  held  them  at  its  feet. 
Death  seemed  proud  to  take  a  soul 

So  beaotifiiUj  glren, 
And  the  gallows  only  proTed  to  him 

A  stepping-stone  to  heaven. 

Each  cheerful  word,  each  valiant  aet, 

So  simple,  so  sublime, 
Spoke  to  us  through  the  reverent  hush 

Which  sanctified  tbst  time. 
That  moment  when  the  brare  old  man 

Went  so  serenely  forth, 
With  footsteps  whose  unfaltoring  tread 

Relichoed  through  the  North. 

The  sword  he  wielded  for  the  right 

Turns  to  a  Tictor*s  palm ; 
His  memory  sounds  forerer  mors^ 

A  spirit-etirrlng  psalm. 
No  breath  of  shame  ran  touch  his  diidd, 

Nor  ages  dim  its  shine ; 
Uvlng,  he  made  life  beautlfhl,  <— 

Dying,  made  death  divine. 

No  monument  of  quarried  stents 

No  eloquence  of  speech, 
Can  grave  the  lessons  on  the  land 

Ills  martyrdom  will  teach. 
No  eulogy  like  his  own  words, 

With  hero-rpirit  rife, 
"  I  truly  serve  the  cause  I  IofV% 

By  yielding  up  my  life." 
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VI. 

Letters  of  Victor   Hugo. 

Hautetillb  H0U8B,  Dec  %  ]flfi9. 

SIR :  When  one  thinks  of  the  United  States  of  An^erica,  a 
majestic  figure  rises  to  the  mind — Washington.  Now,  in 
that  country  of  Washington,  see  what  is  going  on  at  this  hour  I 

There  are  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  a  fact  which 
strikes  with  indignation,  as  the  most  monstrous  of  contra- 
dictions, the  reasonable  and  freer  conscience  of  the  Northern 
States.  These  slaves,  these  negroes,  a  white  man,  a  free  man, 
one  John  Brown,  wanted  to  deliver.  Certainly,  if  insurrec- 
tion be  ever  a  sacred  duty,  it  is  against  Slavery.  Brown 
wished  to  begin  the  good  work  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
slaves  in  Virginia.  Being  a  Puritan,  a  religious  and  austere 
man,  and  full  of  the  Gospel,  he  cried  aloud  to  these  men  — 
his  brothers  — ^  the  cry  of  emancipation  "  Christ  has  set  us 
free  ! "  The  slaves,  enervated  by  Slavery,  made  no  response 
to  his  appeal  —  Slavery  makes  deafness  in  the  soul.  Brown, 
finding  himself  abandoned,  fought  with  a  handful  of  heroic 
men  ;  he  struggled ;  he  fell,  riddled  with  bullets ;  his  two 
young  sons,  martyrs  of  a  holy  cause,  dead  at  his  side.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  Harper's  Ferry  afiair. 

John  Brown,  taken  prisoner,  has  just  been  tried,  with  four 
of  his  fellows  —  Stephens,  Coppoc,  Green,  and  Copeland. 
What  sort  of  trial  it  was,  a  word  will  tell. 

Brown,  stretched  upoa  a  truckle  bed,  wiCbi  six  Yi«^i-^<c^^ii^ 
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wounds  —  a  gun-sbot  wound  in  his  arm,  one  in  his  loins,  two 
in  the  chest,  two  in  the  head  —  almost  bereft  of  hearing, 
bleeding  through  his  mattress,  the  .spirits  of  his  two  dead  sons 
attending  him  ;  his  four  fellow-prisoners  crawling  around 
him  ;  Stephens  with  four  sabre  wounds ;  '' Justice  ^  in  a  hurry 
to  have  done  with  the  case ;  an  attorney,  Hunter,  demanding 
that  it  be  despatched  with  sharp  speed;  a  Judge,  Pai^er, 
assenting;  the  defence  cut  short;  scarcely  any  delay  allowed; 
forged  or  garbled  documents  put  in  evidence ;  the  witnesses 
for  the  prisoner  shut  out;  the  defence  clogged;  two  guos, 
loaded  with  grape,  brought  into  the  court,  with  an  order  to  the 
^jailers  to  shoot  the  prisoners  in  case  of  an  attempt  nt  rescue ; 
forty  minutes'  deliberation ;  three  sentences  to  death.  I  afiinn, 
on  my  honor,  that  all  this  took  place,  not  in  Turkey,  but  in 
America. 

Such  things  are  not  don^  with  impunity  in  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  universal  conscience  of  mankind  is  an 
ever-watchful  eye.  Let  the  Judge  of  Charhfstown,  and 
Hunter,  and  Parker,  and  the  slave-holding  jurors,  and  the 
whole  population  of  Virginia,  ponder  it  well :  they  are  seen ! 
They  are  not  alone  in  the  world.  At  this  moment  the  gaze 
of  Europe  is  fixed  on  America. 

John  Brown,  condemned  to  die,  was  to  have  been  hanged 
on  the  2d  of  December  —  this  very  day.  But  news  has  this 
instant  reached  us.  A  respite  is  granted  him.  It  is  not  until 
the  1  Gth  that  he  is  to  die.  The  interval  is  short.  Has  a  cry 
of  mercy  time  to  make  itself  heard  ?  No  matter.  It  is  a 
duty  to  lift  up  the  voice. 

Perhaps  a  second  respite  may  be  granted.  America  is  a 
noble  land.  The  sentiment  of  humanity  is  soon  quickened 
among  a  free  people.  TVe  hope  that  Brown  may  be  saved. 
If  it  were  otherwise  —  if  Brown  should  die  on  the  scaffold  on 
the  1  Gth  of  December  —  what  a  terrible  calamity ! 

The  executioner  of  Brown  —  let  us  avow  it  openly  (for  the 
daf  of  the  kings  i.r>  past,  and  the  day  of  the  people  dawns,  and 
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to  the  people  we  are  bound  frankly -to  &f«ak  the  tmth)  — the 
executioner  of  Brown  would  be  neithel*.  the  ^xtomej  Hunter, 
nor  the  Judge  Parker,  nor  the  Governor  Wise, -tior  the  State 
of  Virginia ;  it  would  be,  we  say  it,  and  we  thit^  h  with  a 
shudder,  the  whole  American  Republic 

The  more  one  loves,  the  more  one  admires,  the  more  oAo 
reveres  the  Republic,  the  more  heart-sick  one  feels  at  such  a 
catastrophe.  A  single  State  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to 
dishonor  all  the  rest,  and  in  this  case  federal  intervention  is  a 
clear  right  Othen^'ise,  by  hesitating  to  interfere  when  it' 
might  prevent  a  crime,  the  Union  becomes  an  accomplice. 
No  matter  how  intense  may  be  the  indignation  of  the  gener- 
ous Northern  States,  the  Southern  States  associate  them  with 
the  disgrace  of  this  murder.  All  of  us,  whosoever  we  may 
be  —  for  whom  the  democratic  cause  is  a  common  country  — 
feel  ourselves  in  a  manner  compromised  and  hurt  If  the 
scaffold  should  be  erected  on  the  IGth  of  December,  the  incor- 
ruptible voices  of  history  would  thenceforward  testify  that  the 
august  confederation  of  the  New  World  had  added  to  all  its 
ties  of  holy  brotherhood  a  brotherhood  of  blood,  and  ihefa$ce$ 
of  that  splendid  Republic  would  be  bound  together  with  the 
running  noose  that  hung  from  the  gibbet  of  Brown. 

This  is  a  bond  that  kills. 

When  we  reflect  on  what  Brown,  the  liberator,  the  cham- 
pion of  Christ,  has  striven  to  effect,  and  when  we  remember 
that  he  is  about  to  die,  slaughtered  by  the  American  Repub- 
lic, the  crime  assumes  the  proportions  of  the  Nation  which 
commits  it ;  and  when  we  say  to  ourselves  that  this  Nation  is 
a  glory  of  the  human  race ;  that  —  like  France,  like  England, 
like  Germany — she  is  one  of  the  organs  of  civilization ;  that 
she  sometimes  even  out-marches  Europe  by  the  sublime 
audacity  of  her  progress ;  that  she  is  the  queen  of  an  entire 
world ;  and  that  she  bears  on  her  brow  an  immense  light  of 
freedom ;  we  affirm  that  John  Brown  will  not  die ;  for  we 
recoil,  horror-ntruck,  from  the  idea  of  so  great  a  cma^  wsca* 

nutted  by  so  great  a  Peophp 
9^ 
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In  a  political  light,  (ho  murder  of  Brown  would  be  an 
irreparable  fault  It  would  penetrate  the  Union  with  a  secret 
fissure,  which'Would  in  the  end  tear  it  asunder.  It  is  possible 
that  the  execution  of  Brown  might  consolidate  Slavery  in 
Virginia,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  convulse  the  entire 
American  Democracy.  You  preserve  your  shame,  but  you 
sacrifice  your  glory. 

In  a  moral  light,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  portion  of  the  light 
of  humanity  would  be  eclipsed ;  that  even  the  idea  of  justice 
and  injustice  would  be  obscured  on  the  day  which  should 
witness  the  assassination  of  Emancipation  by  Liberty. 

As  for  myself,  though  I  am  but  an  atom,  yet  being,  as  I 
am,  in  common  with  all  other  men,  inspired  with  the  con- 
science of  humanity,  I  kneel  in  tears  before  the  great  starry 
banner  of  the  New  World,  and  with  clasped  hands,  and  with 
profound  and  filial  respect,  I  implore  the  illustrious  American 
Republic,  sister  of  the  French  Republic,  to  look  to  the  safety 
of  the  universal  moral  law,  to  save  Brown ;  to  throw  down  the 
threatening  scaffold  of  the  1  Gth  December,  and  not  to  suffer 
that,  beneath  its  eyes,  and,  I  add,  with  a  shudder,  almost  by 
its  fault,  the  first  frntricide  be  outdone. 

For  —  yes,  let  America  know  it,  and  ponder  it  well  —  there 
is  something  more  terrible  than  Cain  slaying  Abel — it  is 
Washington  slaying  Spartacus. 

Victor  Hugo. 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  London  News. 


The  views  of  this  eloquent  friend  of  Freedom,  in  Europe, 
on  the  Great  Crime  of  America,  which,  we  are  daily  told,  the 
Federal  Constitution  protects,  —  that  cowardly  and  stupen- 
dous ini(|uity,  which  our  politicians  enphoncously  designate 
"the  Domestic  Institution  of  our  Southern  brethren" — were 
thus  clearly  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
tnao,  in  1851 1 
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Pabzs,  6th  July,  1851. 

Madame:  I  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  add  to  your 
letter.  I  would  cheerfully  sign  every  line  of  it.  Pursue 
your  holy  work.  You  have  with  you  all  great  souls  and  all 
good  hearts. 

You  are  pleased  to  believe,  and  to  assure  me,  that  my 
voice,  in  this  august  cause  of  liberty,  will  be  listened  to  by  the 
great  American  people,  whom  I  love  so  profoundly,  and 
whose  destinies,  I  am  fain  to  think,  are  closely  linked  luth 
the  mission  of  France.    You  desire  me  to  lift  up  my  voice. 

I  will  do  it  at  once,  and  I  will  do  it  on  all  occasions.  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that,  within  a  definite  time  —  that 
within  a  time  not  distant — the  United  States  will  repudiate 
Slavery  with  horror !  Slavery  in  such  a  country  I  Can  there 
be  an  incongruity  more  monstrous  ?  Barbarism  installed  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  country,  which  is  itself  the  affirmation  of 
Civilization ;  liberty  wearing  a  chain ;  blasphemy  echoing 
from  the  altar ;  the  collar  of  the  negro  chained  to  the  pedestal 
of  Washington !  It  is  a  thing  unheard  of.  I  say  more ;  it  is 
impossible.  Such  a  spectacle  would  destroy  itself.  The 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century  alone  is  enough  to  destroy  it- 

What !  Slavery  sanctioned,  by  law,  among  that  illustrious 
people,  who  for  seventy  years  have  measured  the  progress  of 
civilization  by  their  march,  demonstrated  Democracy  by  their 
power,  and  liberty  by  their  prosperity !  Slavery  in  the 
United  States  !  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Republic  to  set  such  a 
bad  example  no  longer.  It  is  a  shame,  and  she  was  never 
bom  to  bow  her  head. 

It  is  not  when  Slavery  is  taking  leave  of  old  nations,  that  it 
should  be  received  by  the  new.  What !  When  Slavery  is 
departing  from  Turkey,  shall  it  rest  in  America  ?  What  I 
Drive  it  from  the  hearth  of  Omar,  and  adopt  it  at  the  hearth 
of  Franklin !     No !    No !    No ! 

There  is  an  inflexible  logic  which  develops  more  or  less 
sJow)^,  which  fasluoBSy  which  redresses  accotdVci^  \o  ^  xci^v 
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terious  plan,  perceptible  only  to  great  spirits,  the  facts,  the 
men,  the  law's,  the  morals,  the  people ;  or  better,  under  all 
human  things,  there  are  things  divine. 

Let  all  those  great  souls  who  love  the  United  States,  as  a 
country,  be  re-assured.  The  United  States  must  renounce 
Slavery,  or  thej  must  renounce  Liberty.  They  cannot  re- 
Dounce  Liberty.  They  must  renounce  Slavery,  or  renounce 
the  Gospel.    They  will  never  renounce  the  GospeL 

Accept,  Madame,  with  my  devotion  to  the  cause  you 
advocate,  the  homage  of  my  respect. 

Victor  Hugo. 


VII. 


Wendell  Phillips  on  the  Puritan  Principle.* 

I  THANK  GOD  for  John  Calvin.    To  be  sure,  he  burnecT     7 
Servetus ;  but  the  Puritans,  or  at  least,  their  immediate     / 
descendants,  hung  the   witches;    George   Washington  held    / 
slaves ;  and  wherever  you  go  up  and  down  history,  you  find  / 
men,  not  angels.     Of  course,  you  find  imperfect  men ;  but  you  i 
find  great  men ;  men  who  have  marked  their  own  age,  and  I 
moulded  the  succeeding ;  men  to  whose  might,  daring,  and  to  ^ 
whose  disinterested  suffering  for  those  about  them,  the  sue-    \ 
ceeding  generations  owe  the  larger  share  of  their  blessings ; 
men  whose  lips  and  lives  God  has  made  the  channel  through 
which  his  choicest  gifts  come  to  their   fellow-beings.     John 
Calvin  was  one  of  these  —  perhaps  the  profoundest  intellect 
of  his  day ;   certainly,  one  of  the  largest  statesmen   of  hia 
^(^neration.     His  was  the  statesmanlike  mind  that  organized 
Puritanism,  that  put  ideas  into  the  shape  of  institutions,  and 
in  that  way  organized  victory,  when,  under  Loyola,  Cathol- 
icism, availing  itself  of  the  shrewdest  and  keenest  machinery, 
made  its  reactive  assault  upon  the  new  idea  of  the  Protestant 
religion.     If  in  that  struggle  Western  Europe  came  out  vic- 
torious, we  owe  it  more  to  the  statesmanship  of  Calvin  than 
to  the  large  German  heart  of  Luther.     We  owe  to  Calvin  — 
at  least  it  is  not  unfair  to  claim,  nor  improbable  in  the  sequence 

•  A  Discourse  delivered  bcfWre  fbe  Timity*oigbth  CongregaUoi^sA  Soc\»\i"Si  <^B>«w. 
Theodore  PsrirerV  io  Ut»  Mtuie  Hall,  Boston,  on  Sunday,  DeoemboT  1%,  l^dlft . 
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of  events  to  suppose,  that  a  large  share  of  those  most  emineat 
and  excellent  characteristics  of  New  England,  whiqli  liave 
made  her  what  she  is,  and  saved  her  for  the  future,  came  irom 
the  brain  of  Jolm  Calvin. 

Luther's  biography  is  to  be  read  in  books.  The  plodding 
patience  of  the  German  intellect  has  gathered  up  every  trait 
and  every  trifle  —  the  minutest  —  of  his  life,  and  you  may 
read  it  spread  out  with  loving  admiration  on  a  thousand  pages 
of  biography.  Gilvin's  life  is  written,  in  Scotland  and  New 
England,  in  the  triumphs  of  the  people  against  priestcraft  and 
power.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  Puritans 
owed  Republicanism  —  the  Republicanism  of  the  Church. 
The  instinct  of  his  own  day  recognized  that  clearly  —  dis- 
tinguishing this  element  of  Calvinism.  You  see  it  in  the  wit 
of  Charles  the  Second,  when  he  said,  *'  Calvinism  is  a  religion 
unfit  for  a  gentleman."  It  was  unfit  for  a  gentleman  of  that 
day ;  for  it  was  a  religion  of  the  people.  It  recognized  —  first 
since  the  earliest  xienluries  of  Christianity  —  that  the  heart  of 
God  beats  through  every  human  heart,  and  that  when  you 
mass  up  the  millions,  with  their  instinctive,  fair-play  sense  of 
right,  and  their  devotional  impulses,  you  get  nearer  God's 
heart  than  from  the  second-hand  scholarship  and  conservative 
tendency  of  what  are  called  the  thoughtful  and  educated 
classes.     We  owe  this  element,  good  or  bad,  to  Calvinism. 

Then  we  owe  to  it  a  second  element,  marking  the  Puritans 

most  largely,  and  that  is  —  action.     The  Puritan  was  not  a 

man  of  speculation.     He  originated  nothing.     His  principles 

are  to  be  found  broadcast  in  the  centuries  behind  him.     His 

speculations  were  all  old.     You  might  find  them  in  the  lec- 

\       tures  of  Abelard ;  you  meet  with  them  in  the  radicalism  of 

\      Wat  Tyler;  you  find  them  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

I      The  distinction  between  his  case  and  that  of  others  was,  simply, 

^^that  he  practised  what  he  believed.     He  believed  God.     He 

acttuiUy  believed  him,  just  as  much  as  if  he  saw  demonstrated 

before  his  eyes  the  truth  of  the  principle.     For  it  is  a  very 
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easj  thing  to  iay  ;  the  difficalt j  is  to  do.  If  jou  tell  a  man  the 
absolute  truth,  that  if  he  will  plunge  into  the  ocean,  and  onlj 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  he  will  never  sinU — you  can 
demonstrate  it  to  him  —  you  can  prove  it  to  him  by  weight  and 
measore  —  each  man  of  a  thousand  will  believe  you,  as  they 
say;  and  then  they  will  plunge  into  the  water,  and  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  will  throw  up  their  arms  to  clasp 
some  straw  or  neighbor,  and  sink ;  the  thousandth  will  keep 
his  hands  by  his  body,  believing  Grod,  and  float  —  and  he  is 
the  Puritan.  Every  other  man  wants  to  get  hold  oi  some- 
thing to  stay  himself;  not  on  faith  in  Grod's  eternal  principle 
of  natural  or  religious  law,  but  on  his  neighbor ;  he  wants  to 
lean  on  somebody ;  he  wants  to  catch  hold  of  something.  The 
Puritan  puts  his  hands  to  his  side  and  bis  eyes  upon  heaven, 
and  floats  down  the  centuries  —  Faith  personified. 

These  two  elements  of  Puritanism  are,  it  seems  to  me,  those 
which  have  made  New  England  what  she  is.  You  see  them 
every  where  developing  into  institutions.  For  instance,  if 
there  is  any  thing  that  makes  us,  and  that  made  Scotland,  it  is 
common  schools.  We  got  them  from  Geneva.  Luther  said, 
^  A  wicked  tyrant  is  better  than  a  wicked  war."  It  was  the 
essence  of  aristocracy :  ^  Better  submit  to  any  evil  from  above 
than  trust  the  masses."  Calvin  no  sooner  set  his  foot  in  Gre- 
neva  than  he  organized  the  people  into  a  constituent  element 
of  public  affairs.  He  planted  education  at  the  root  ci  the 
Republic  The  Puritans  borrowed  it  in  Holland,  and  brought 
it  to  New  England,  and  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  that  has  held  us 
amid  the  storms  and  the  temptations  of  two  hundred  years* 
We  have  a  people  that  can  think ;  a  people  that  can  read ; 
and  out  of  the  millions  of  refuse  lumber,  Grod  selects  one  in  a 
generation,  and  he  is  enough  to  save  a  State.  One  man  that 
thinks  for  himself  is  the  salt  of  a  generation  poisoned  with 
printing  ink  or  cotton  dust.  The  Puritans  scattered  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  thought.  They  knew  it  was  an  error,  in  counting 
up  the  popuktioD^  to  apeak  of  a  million  of  aouAa  Wsdxx«A>\i^'c^ 
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were  a  million  of  bodies  —  as  if  every  man  carried  a  soul  !  — 
but  they  knew,  trusting  the  mercy  of  God,  that  by  educating 
alt,  the  marlyrs  and  the  saints  —  that  do  not  travel  in  bat- 
talions, nor  ever  come  to  us  in  regiments,  but  come  alone,  now 
and  then  one  —  would  be  reached  and  unfolded,  and  save  their 
own  times.  Puritanism,  therefore,  is  action  ;  it  b  imperson- 
ating ideas ;  it  is  distrusting  and  being  vrilling  to  shake  off,  at 
fitting  times,  what  are  called  institutions.  They  were  above 
woixls ;  they  went  out  into  the  wilderness,  outside  of  forms. 
The  consequence  was  that,  throughout  their  whole  historjr, 
there  is  the  most  daring  confidence  in  being  substantially  right* 
They  asked  not  of  safety;  they  never  were  frightened  by 
api)earanccs ;  they  did  the  substantially  right  thing,  and  left 
the  statesmen  of  a  hundred  years  after,  at  a  safe  distance,  to 
find  out  the  reasons  why  they  were  right.  The  consequence 
is  that,  when  conservatism  comes  together  to-day,  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  "Union  meeting"  —  dead  men  turning  in  their 
graves  and  pretending  to  be  alive  —  whether  it  be  in  this 
form  or  any  other,  its  occupation  is  to  explain  how,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  course  taken  was  right,  and  not  to  see  the 
reflection  of  a  hundred  years  ago  staring  them  in  the  face 
to-day.  Like  the  sitting  figure  on  our  coin,  they  are  look- 
ing back  —  they  have  no  eyes  for  the  future.  The  souls  that 
God  touches  have  their  brows  gilded  by  the  dawn  of  the 
future.  A  man  present'at  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  the  2d 
of  December,  said  of  the  hero-saint  who  marched  out  of 
the  jail,  "  He  seemed  to  come,  his  brow  radiant  with  triumph.** 
It  was  the  dawn  of  a  future  day  that  gilded  his  brow.  He 
was  high  enough,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  catch,  earlier 
than  the  present  generation,  the  dawn  of  the  day  that  he  was 
to  inaugurate. 

This  is  my  idea  of  Puritan  principles.  Nothing  new  in 
them.  How  are  we  to  vindicate  them  ?  Eminent  historians 
and  patriots  have  told  us  that  the  pens  of  the  Puritans  are 
their  best  witnesses.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  so.     We  are 
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iheir  witnesses.  If  thej  lived  to  anj  purpose,  they  produced 
a  generation  better  than  themselves.  The  true  man  always 
mnkes  himself  to  be  outdone  by  his  child.  The  vindication 
of  Puritanism  is  a  New  England  bound  to  be  better  than 
Puritanism ;  bound  to  look  back  and  see  its  faults  and  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  day,  not  with  stupid  imitation, 
but  with  that  essential  disinterestedness,  that  faith  in  right  and 
God,  with  which  they  met  the  exigencies  of  their  time.  Take 
an  illustration.  When  our  fathers  stood  in  Xonden,  under  the 
corporation  charter  of  Charles,  the  question  wns,  **  Have  we 
a  right  to  remove  to  Massachusetts?"  The  lawyers  said, 
"  No."  The  fathers  said,  "  Yes ;  we  will  remove  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  let  law  find  the  reason  fifiy  years  hence."  They 
knew  that  they  had  the  substantial  right.  Their  motto  was 
not  **  Law  and  Order" ;  it  was  "  God  and  Justice  "  —  a  much 
better  motto.  Unless  you  take  "Law  and  Order"  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  words,  it  is  a  base  motto  —  if  it  means 
only  recognizing  the  majority.  "  Crime,"  says  Victor  Hugo, 
"  comes  to  history  gilded  and  crowned,  and  says,  *  I  am  not 
crime ;  I  am  success.' "  And  history,  written  by  a  soul  girded 
with  parchments  and  stunned  with  half  a  dozen  languages, 
says,  **  Yes,  thou  art  success  ;  we  accept  thee."  But  the  faith- 
ful soul  below  cries  out,  "  Thou  art  cuime  !  Avaunt ! "  There 
is  so  much  in  words. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  Puritanism — how  shall  we  meet  it 
to-day  ?  Every  age  stereotypes  its  ideas  into  forms.  It  is 
the  natural  tendency ;  and  when  it  is  done,  every  age  grows 
old  and  dies.  It  is  God's  beneficent  providence  —  death 
When  ideas  have  shaped  themselves  and  become  fossil  and 
still,  God  takes  off  the  weignt  of  the  dead  men  from  their  age, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  new  bud.  It  is  a  blessed  institution 
—  death  !  But  there  are  men  running  about  who  think  that 
those  forms  which  the  old  and  the  experience  of  the  past  have 
Irft  them,  are  necessarily  riglit  and  indispensable.  TVvv?"nj  wt^^ 
Con5err/i//re&     The  men  who  hold  their  eara  oi^tL  ^ot  >^^ 

message  of  the  present  hour,  they  are  the  PunUi3cy&« 

10  ^ 
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I  know  these  things  seem  very  trite ;  they  are  very  trite. 
All  truth  is  trite.  The  difficulty  id  not  in  truth.  Truth  nerer 
stirs  up  any  trouble — mere  speculatiye  truth.  Plato  taught— 
nobody  cared  what  he  taught ;  Socrates  applied  truth  in  the 
streets,  and  they  poisoned  him.  It  is  when  a  man  throws 
himself  against  society  that  society  is  startled  to  persecute  and 
to  think.  The  Puritan  did  not  stop  to  think.  He  recognized 
Grod  in  his  soul,  and  acted.  If  he  acted  wrong,  our  generation 
would  load  down  his  grave  with  curses.  He  took  the  risk. 
He  took  the  curses  of  the  present,  but  the  blessings  of  the 
future  swept  them  away,  and  Grod's  sunlight  rests  upon  his 
grave.  That  is  what  every  brave  man  does.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  Bay.  The  old  fable  is  of  Sysiphus  rolling  up  a  stone, 
and  the  moment  he  gets  it  up  to  the  mountain  top,  it  rdUs 
back  again.  So  each  generation,  with  much  trouble,  and 
great  energy  and  disinterestedness,  vindicates  for  a  few  of  its 
sons  the  right  to  think  ;  and  the  moment  they  have  vindicated 
the  right,  the  stone  rolls  back  again  —  nobody  else  must  think  1 
The  battle  must  be  fought  every  day,  because  the  body  rebels 
against  the  soul.  It  is  the  insurrection  of  the  soul  against  the 
body  —  free  thought.  The  gods  piled  ^tna  upon  the  insur- 
gent Titans.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the  world  piling  mountains 
— banks,  gold,  cotton,  parties,  Everetts,  Cushings,  Courien—' 
every  thing  dull  and  heavy  —  to  keep  down  thought  And 
ever  again,  in  each  generation,  the  living  soul,  like  the  burst- 
ing bud,  throws  up  the  incunibent  soil,  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
sunshine  and  to  God ;  and  is  the  oak  of  the  future,  leafing 
out,  spreading  its  branches,  and  sheltering  the  race  and  tiAne 
that  is  to  come. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  likeness  of  a  child  of  seventeen  sum- 
mers, taken  from  the  body  of  a  boy,  her  husband,  who  lies 
buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  fiung  himself 
against  a  State  for  an  idea ;  the  child  of  a  fiEither  who  lived 
for  an  idea ;  who  said,  **  1  know  that  Slavery  is  wrong ;  thou 
MtaJt  do  unto  another  as  thou  wouldat  ha^e  another  do  to 
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thee  "  —  and  flang  himself  against  the  law  and  order  of  his 
time.  Nobody  can  dispute  his  principles.  There  are  men 
who  dispute  his  acts.  It  is  exactly  what  he  meant  they  should 
do.  It  is  the  collision  of  admitted  principles  with  conduct 
which  is  the  teaching  of  ethics ;  it  is  the  Normal  school  of  ti 
generation.  Puritanism  went  up  and  down  England  and  ful- 
filled its  mission.  It  revealed  despotism.  Charles  the  First 
and  James,  in  order  to  rule,  were  obliged  to  persecute.  Under 
the  guise  of  what  seemed  government,  they  had  hidden 
tyranny.  Patriotism  tore  off  the  mask,  and  said  to  the  en- 
lightened conscience  and  sleeping  intellect  of  England,  ^  Be- 
hold !  that  is  despotism!"  It  was  the  first  lesson ;  it  was  tho 
text  of  the  English  Revolution.  Men  still  slumbered  in  sub- 
mission to  law.  They  tore  off  the  semblance  of  law;  they 
revealed  despotism.  John  Brown  has  done  the  same  for  us 
to-day.  The  Slave  system  has  lost  its  fascination.  It  had  a 
certain  picturesque  charm  for  some.  It  called  itself  '*  chiv- 
alry,"  and  ** a  state."  One  assault  has  broken  the  charm— -it 
is  Despotism !  Look  how  barbarous  it  is  I  Take  a  single 
instance.  A  young  girl  throws  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
Northern  boy,  who  himself  had  shown  mercy,  and  endeavors 
to  save  him  from  the  Christian  rifles  of  Virginia.  They  tore 
her  off,  and  the  pitiless  bullet  found  its  way  to  the  brave  young 
heart.  She  stands  upon  the  streets  of  that  very  town,  and  dare 
not  avow  the  motive  —  glorious,  humane  instinct  —  that  led 
her  to  throw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  the  hapless  boy !  She 
bows  to  the  despotism  of  a  brutal  State,  and  makes  excuses 
for  her  humanity !  That  is  the  Christian  Virginia  of  1859. 
In  1608,  an  Indian  gurl  flung  herself  before  her  father's  toma- 
hawk on  the  bosom  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  the  Indian 
refrained  from  touching  the  traveller  whom  his  daughter's 
affection  protected.  Pocahontas  lives  to-day,  the  ideal  beauty 
of  Virginia,  and  her  proudest  names  strive  to  trace  their  lin- 
eage to  the  brave  Indian  girl  That  was  Pagan  Yvr^wNa^ 
two  centuries  aad  a  half  ago.    What  has  dra^^bSi  Yl«c  ^ohitl 
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from  Pocahontas  in  1608  to  John  Brown  in  1859,  when  ha« 
manity  is  disgraceful,  and  despotism  treads  it  oat  under  its 
iron  heel  ?  —  who  revealed  it  ?  One  brave  act  of  an  old  Pa- 
ritan  soul,  that  did  not  stop  to  ask  what  the  majority  thought, 
or  what  forms  were,  but  acted.  The  revelation  of  despotism 
is  the  great  lesson  which  the  Puritan  of  our  month  has  taught 
us.  He  has  flung  himself,  under  the  instinct  of  a  great  idea, 
against  the  institutions  beneath  which  we  sit;  and  he  says, 
practically,  to  the  world,  as  the  Puritan  did,  <^  If  I  am  a  felon, 
bury  me  with  curses.  I  will  trust  to  a  future  age  to  judge 
betwixt  you  and  me.  Posterity  will  summon  the  State  to 
judgment,  and  will  admit  my  principle.  I  can  wait."  Men 
say  it  is  anarchy ;  that  this  right  of  the  individual  to  sit  in 
judgment  cannot  be  trusted.  It  is  the  lesson  of  Puritanism. 
If  the  individual,  criticising  law,  cannot  be  trusted,  then  Puri- 
tanism is  a  mistake ;  for  the  sanctity  of  individual  judgment 
is  the  lesson  of  Massachusetts  history  in  1620  and  '30.  We 
accepted  anarchy  as  the  safest.  The  Puritan  said,  ^  Human 
nature  is  sinful" ;  so  the  earth  is  accursed  since  the  Fall;  but 
I  cannot  find  any  thing  better  than  this  old  earth  to  build  on ; 
I  must  put  up  my  corner-stone  upon  it,  cursed  as  it  is ;  I  can- 
not lay  hold  of  the  battlements  of  heaven."  So  Puritanism 
said,  *^  Human  n&ture  is  sinful ;  but  it  is  the  best  basis  we  have 
got.  We  will  build,  upon  it,  and  we  will  trust  the  influences 
of  Grod,  the  inherent  gravitation  of  the  race  towards  right,  that 
it  will  end  right." 

I  affirm  that  this  is  the  lesson  of  our  history:  that  the  world 
is  fluid ;  that  we  are  on  the  ocean ;  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  people,  and  we  do  not  want  to ;  that  the  millions  are  our 
basis;  and  that  God  has  set  us  this  task:  ^If  you  want 
good  institutions,  do  not  try  to  bulwark  out  the  ocean  of  popu- 
lar thought  —  educate  it.  If  you  want  good  laws,  earn  them." 
Conservatism  says,  '*  I  can  make  my  own  hearthstone  safe ;  I 
can  build  a  bulwark  of  gold  and  bayonets  about  it  high  as 
heaven  and  deep  as  hcU,  and  nobody  can  toach  me,  and  that 
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is  enoagh."  Puritanism  says,  '^It  is  a  delasion ;  it  is  a  refuge 
of  lies ;  it  is  not  safe.  The  waters  of  popular  instinct  will 
carry  it  awaj.  K  you  want  your  own  cradle  safe,  make  the 
cradle  of  every  other  man  safe  and  pure.  Educate  the 
people  op  to  the  law  you  want.''  How  ?  They  cannot  stop 
for  books — show  them  manhood — show  them  a  brave  act. 
What  has  John  Brown  done  for  us?  The  world  doubted 
oYer  the  horrid  word  ''  insurrection,"  whether  the  victim  had 
a  right  to  arrest  the  course  of  his  master,  and,  even  at  any 
expense  of  blood,  to  vindicate  his  rights ;  and  Brown  said  to  * 
his  neighbors  in  the  old  school-house  at  North  Elba,  sitting 
amcmg  the  snows — where  nothing  grows  but  men  —  wheat 
freezes  —  ^  I  can  go  South,  and  show  the  world  that  he  has  a 
right  to  rise  and  can  rise."  He  went,  girded  about  by  his 
household,  carrying  his  sons  with  him.  Proof  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  an  idea !  Not  a  single  spasmodic  act  of  greatness, 
coming  out  with  no  background,  but  the  flowering  of  sixty 
years.  The  proof  of  it,  that  every  thing  around  him  grouped 
itself  harmoniously,  like  the  planets  around  the  central  sun. 
He  went  down  to  Virginia,  took  possession  of  a  town,  and  held 
it.  He  says,  ^  You  thought  this  was  strength ;  I  demonstrate 
it  is  weakness.  You  thought  this  was  civil  society ;  I  show 
you  it  is  a  den  of  pirates."  Then  he  turned  around  in  his 
sublimity,  with  his  Puritan  devotional  heart,  and  said  to  the . 
millions,  ^  Learn  ! "  And  God  lifted  a  million  hearts  to  his 
gibbet,  as  the  Roman  cross  lifted  a  million  of  hearts  to  it,  in 
that  divine  sacrifice  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  To-day,  more 
than  a  statesman  could  have  taught  in  seventy  years,  one  act 
of  a  week  has  taught  these  eighteen  millions  of  people. 

What  shall  it  teach  us  ?  ^  Gro  thou  and  do  likewise."  Do 
it,  by  a  resolute  life.  Do  it,  by  a  fearless  rebuke.  Do  it,  by 
preaching  the  sermon  of  which  this  act  is  the  text  Do  it, 
by  standing  by  the  great  example  which  Grod  has  given  us. 
Do  it,  by  tearing  asunder  the  veil  of  respectability  which 
covers  hrutalitjr,  calling  itself  law.     We  bad  a  ^^  \3TvvotL  xsiO^V 
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ing  "  in  this  city  a  while  ago.  For  the  first  time  for  a  qaarter 
of  a  century,  political  brutality  dared  to  enter  the  sacredness 
of  the  sick  chamber,  and  visit  with  ridicule  the  broken  intellect, 
sheltered  from  criticism  under  the  cover  of  sickness.  Never, 
since  I  knew  Boston,  has  any  lip,  however  embittered,  dared 
to  open  the  door  which  God's  hand  had  closed,  making  the 
Inmate  sacred,  as  he  rested  in  broken  health.  The  four  thou- 
sand men  who  sat  beneath  the  speaker  are  said  to  have 
received  it  in  silence.  If  so,  it  can  only  be  that  they  were 
not  surprised  at  the  brutality  from  such  lips.  And  those  who 
sat  at  his  side  — they  judge  us  by  our  associates  —  they  criticise 
us,  in  general,  for  the  loud  word  of  any  comrade  —  shall  we 
take  the  scholar  of  New  England,  and  drag  him  down  to  the 
level  of  the  brutal  Swiss  of  politics,  and  judge  him  indecent 
because  his  associates  were  indecent  ?  Gladly  do  I  seise  the 
opportunity  of  protesting,  in  the  name  of  Boston  decency, 
against  the  brutal  language  of  a  man,  —  thank  God,  not  bom 
on  our  peninsula,  —  against  the  noble  and  benighted  intellect 
of  Gerrit  Smith,  whom  Grod  bless  with  new  health. 

On  that  occasion,  too,  a  noble  island  was  calumniated.  The 
New  England  scholar,  berefl  of  every  thing  else  on  which  to 
arraign  the  great  movement  in  Virginia,  takes  up  a  lie  about 
St.  Domingo,  and  hurls  it  in  the  face  of  an  ignorant  audi- 
ence—  ignorant,  because  no  man  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  do  justice  to  the  negro.  Edward  Everett  would  be  the  last 
to  allow  us  to  take  an  English  version  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  take 
an  Englishman's  account  of  Hamilton  and  Washington,  when 
they  ordered  the  scaffold  of  Andre,  and  read  it  to  an  American 
audience  as  a  faithful  description  of  the  scene.  But  when  he 
wants  to  malign  a  race,  he  digs  up  from  the  prejudice  of  an 
enemy  they  had  conquered  a  forgotten  lie — showing  how  weak 
was  the  cause  he  espoused,  when  the  opposite  must  be  assailed 
with  falsehood,  for  it  could  not  be  assailed  with  any  thing  else. 

I  said  that  they  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  only  turned  in  their 
gruvea — those  men  in  Faneuil  HalL    It  was  not  wliolly  true. 
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Tbe  chairman  came  down  from  the  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  spoke  to  Boston  safe  words  in  Faneuil  Hall,  for 
which  he  would  have  been  lynched  at  Richmond,  had  he 
uttered  them  there  that  evening.  I  rejoice  that  a  hunker  can- 
not live  in  Massachusetts,  without  being  wider  awake  than  he 
imagines.  He  must  imbibe  fanaticism.  Insurrection  is  epi- 
demic in  the  State ;  treason  is  our  inheritance.  The  Puritaus 
planted  it  in  the  very  structure  of  the  State  ;  and  when  their 
children  try  to  curse  a  martyr,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  half  the 
curse,  at  least,  turns  into  a  blessing.  I  thank  God  for  that 
Massachusetts !  Let  us  not  blame  our  neighbors  too  much. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  th&t  stands  above 
the  ashes  of  the  Puritans,  that  prevents  the  very  most  servile 
of  hearts  from  holding  a  meeting  which  the  despots  of  Vir- 
ginia can  relish.  It  is  a  hard  task  to  be  servile  within  forty 
miles  of  Plymouth.  They  have  not  learned  the  part ;  with 
all  their  wish,  they  play  it  awkwardly.  It  is  the  old,  stiff 
Puritan  trying  to  bend,  and  they  do  it  with  a  marvellous  lack 
of  grace.  I  read  encouragement  in  the  very  signs  —  the 
awkward  attempts  made  to  resist  this  very  effort  of  the  glori- 
ous martyr  of  the  Northern  hills  of  New  York.  Virginia 
herself  looks  into  his  face  and  melts;  she  has  nothing  but 
praises.  She  tries  to  scan  his  traits  ;  they  are  too  manly,  and 
she  bows.  Her  press  can  only  speak  of  his  manliood.  One 
must  get  outside  the  influence  of  his  personal  presence  before 
the  slaves  of  Vir^nia  can  dig  up  a  forgotten  Kansas  lie,  and 
hurl  it  against  the  picture  which  Virginian  admiration  has 
painted.  That  does  not  come  from  Virginia.  Northern  men 
volunteer  to  do  the  work  which  Virginia,  lifled  for  a  moment 
by  the  sight  of  martyrdom,  is  unable  to  accomplish.  A  New- 
buryport  man  comes  to  Boston,  and  says  that  he  knows  John 
Brown  was  at  the  massacre  of  Pottawattomie.  He  was  only 
twenty-five  miles  off  I  The  Newburyport  orator  gets  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  truth,  and  that  is  very  near  —  for  l\\m.l 
But  Vii^ginia  was  uaable — mark  you  1 — Virginia  ^tt&  \vMiW<^ 
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to  criticise.     She  could  only  bow.    It  is  the  most  striking 
evideoee  of  the  majestj  of  the  action. 

There  is  one  picture  which  stands  out  in  bright  relief  in  this 
event.  On  that  mountain-side  of  the  Adirondack^  up  among 
the  snows,  there  is  a  plain  cottage — ^  plain  living,  and  high 
thinking,"  as  Wordsworth  sajrs.  Grouped  there  are  a  fiimilj 
of  girls  and  boys,  hardly  over  twenty ;  sitting  supreme,  the 
majestic  spirit  of  a  man  just  entering  age  —  life  one  purpose. 
Other  men  breed  their  sons  for  ambition,  avarice,  trade ;  he 
breeds  his  for  martyrdom,  and  they  accept  serenely  their 
places.  Hardly  a  book  under  its  roof  but  the  Bible.  No 
sound  so  familiar  as  prayer.  He  takes  them  in  his  right  hand 
and  in  his  left,  and  goes  down  to  the  land  of  bondage.  Like 
the  old  Puritans  of  two  hundred  years  ago^  the  muskets  are 
on  one  side  and  the  pikes  upon  the  other ;  but  the  morning 
prayer  goes  up  from  the  domestic  altar,  as  it  did  from  the  lips 
of  Brewster  and  Carver,  and  no  morsel  is  ever  tasted  without 
that  same  grace  which  was  made  at  Plymouth  and  Salem ; 
and  at  last  he  flings  himself  against  the  gigantic  system,  which 
trembles  under  his  single  arm.  You  measure  the  strength  of 
a  blow  by  the  force  of  the  rebound.  Men  thought  Virginia  a 
Commonwealth ;  he  reveals  it  a  worse  than  Austrian  despot- 
ism. Neighbors  dare  not  speak  to  each  other ;  Courts  cannot 
wait  for  the  slow  step  of  Saxon  forms  and  safeguards ;  startled 
Judges  have  no  time  to  take  notes  of  testimony ;  no  man  can 
travel  on  the  highway  without  a  passport ;  the  telegraph  wires 
are  sealed,  except  with  a  permit ;  the  State  shakes  beneath 
the  tramp  of  cannon  and  armed  men.  What  does  she  fear? 
Conscience.  The  apostle  has  come  to  torment  her,  and  he 
finds  the  weakest  spot  herself.  She  dares  not  trust  the  usual 
forms  of  justice.  Arraigned  in  what  she  calls  her  court,  is  a 
wounded  man,  on  a  pallet,  unable  to  stand.  The  civilized 
world  stands  aghast.  She  says,  **  It  is  necessary."  Why  ? 
^  I  stand  on  a  volcano.  The  Titans  are  heaving  beneath  the 
mountains.      Thought — the  earthquake  of  oonscience  —  is 
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below  me.^  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  defeat  The  Roman 
thought,  when  he  looked  upon  the  Cross,  that  it  was  the  sym- 
bol of  infiimy — only  the  vilest  felon  hung  there.  One  sacred 
sacrifice,  and  the  cross  nestles  in  our  hearts,  the  emblem  of 
every  thing  holy.  Virginia  erects  her  gibbet,  repulsive  in 
name  and  form.  One  man  goes  up  from  it  to  God,  with  two 
hundred  thousand  Inroken  fetters  in  his  hands,  and  henceforth 
it  is  sacred  forever. 

I  said,  that  to  vindicate  Puritanism,  the  children  roust  be 
better  than  the  fathers.  Lo,  this  event  I  Brewster,  and  Car- 
ver, and  Bradford,  and  Winthrop  faced  a  New  England  win- 
ter and  defied  law  for  themselves.  For  us,  their  children, 
they  planted  and  sowed.  They  said,  **  Lo !  our  rights  are 
trodden  under  foot;  our  cradles  are  not  safe;  our  prayers 
may  not  ascend  to  Grod."  They  formed  a  State,  and  achieved 
that  liberty.  John  Brown  goes  a  stride  beyond  them.  Under 
his  own  roof,  he  might  pray  at  liberty ;  his  own  children  wore 
no  fetters.  In  the  catalogue  of  Saxon  heroes  and  martyrs, 
the  Ridleys  and  the  Latimers,  he  only  saw  men  dying  for 
themselves;  in  the  brave  souls  of  our  own  day,  he  saw  men 
good  as  their  fathers ;  but  he  leaped  beyond  them,  and  died 
for  a  race  whose  blood  he  did  not  share.  This  child  of  seven- 
teen years  gives  her  husband  for  a  race  into  whose  eyes 
she  never  looked.  Braver  than  Carver  or  Winthrop,  more 
disinterested  than  Bradford,  broader  than  Hancock  or  Wash- 
ington, pure  as  the  brightest  names  on  our  catalogue  —  nearer 
God's  heart,  for,  with  a  divine  magnanimity  he  comprehended 
all  races — Ridley  and  Latimer  minister  beforo  him.  He 
sits  in  that  heaven  of  which  he  showed  us  the  open  door,  with 
the  great  men  of  Saxon  blood  ministering  below  his  feet. 
And  yet  they  have  a  right  to  say,  "  We  created  him." 

Lord  Bacon,  as  he  takes  his  march  down  the  centuries,  may 
put  one  hand  on  the  telegraph  and  the  other  on  the  steam 
engine,  and  say, "  These  are  mine,  for  I  taught  you  lo  iuv^wl." 
So  the  Pantans  may  bless  John  Brown,  and  Bay,  ^^Xow  9wx^ 
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ours,  though  you  have  gone  beyond  us,  for  we  taught  jon  to 
believe  in  Grod.  We  taught  you  to  say,  Grod  is  God,  and 
trample  wicked  laws  under  your  feet"  And  now,  from  that 
Virginia  gibbet,  he  says  to  us,  ''The  maxim  I  taught  you, 
practise  it !  The  principle  I  have  shown  you,  apply  it !  If 
the  crisis  becomes  sterner,  meet  it !  If  the  battle  is  closer,  be 
true  to  my  memory!  Men  say  my  act  was  a  failure.  I 
showed  what  I  promised,  that  the  slave  ought  to  resist,  and 
could.  Sixteen  men  I  placed  under  the  shelter  of  English 
law,  and  then  I  taught  the  millions.  Prove  that  my  enter- 
prise was  not  a  failure,  by  showing  a  North  ready  to  stand 
behind  it.  I  am  willing,  in  God*s  service,  to  plunge  with 
ready  martyrdom  into  the  chasm  that  opens  in  the  forum,  only 
show  yourselves  worthy  to  stand  upon  my  grave  ! " 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  lesson  of  Puritanism,  as  it  is 
read  to  us  to-day.     "  Law  "  and  "  order  "  are  only  names  for 
the  halting  ignorance  of  the  last  generation.    John  Brown  is/^- 
the  impersonation  of  God's  order  and  God*d  law,  moulding  i  ; 
better  future,  and  setting  for  it  an  example.  \ 


/ 
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I 

Speech  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.* 

''\ft^  Cn AIRMAN:  I  have  been  struck  with  one  fact,  \ 
jjijL  that  the  best  orators  who  have  added  their  praise  to  his 
fame  -^  and  I  need  not  go  out  of  this  house  to  Und  the  purest 
eloquence  in  the  country  -*-  have  one  rival  who  comes  off  a 
little  better;  and  that  is  John  Brown.  Every  thing  that  is 
said  of  him  leaves  people*  a  little  dissatisfied ;  but  as  soon  as 
^ey  read  his  own  speeches  and  letters  they  are  heartily  con- 
tented^ such  is  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  justifies  him 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  all.  Taught  by  this  experience, 
I  meaui^in  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make,  to  cling  to  his 

'Vhistory,  or  let  him  speak  for  himself 
yif^ohn  Brown,  the  founder  of  libeny  in  Kansas,  was  born  in 
jprrington,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1800.  When  he  was 
nve  years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  the  boy  was 
there  set  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  look  after  cattle,  and  dress 
skins ;  he  went  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  clothed  in 
buckskin.  He  said  that  he  loved  rough  play,  could  never 
have  rough  play  enough ;  could  not  see  a  seedy  hat  without 
wishing  to  pull  it  off.  But  for  this  it  needed  that  the  play- 
mates should  be  equal ;  not  one  in  fine  clothes  and  the  other 
ill  buck^kin  ;  not  one  his  own  master,  hale  and  hearty,  and  the 
other  watched  and  whipped.  But  it  chanced  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  collect  cattle,  he 

*  Dclirered  at  the  Brown  Relief  Meeting,  held  at  Salem,  Man.,  Janxiar^  ^)A%^* 
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fell  in  with  a  boy  whom  he  heartily  liked,  and  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  superior.  This  boy  was  a  slave ;  he  saw  him 
beaten  with  an  iron  shovel,  and  otherwise  maltreated ;  he  saw 
that  this  boy  had  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to  in  life, 
whibt  he  himself  was  petted  and  made  much  of;  for  he  was* 
much  considered  in  the  family  where  he  then  stayed,  from  the 
circumstance  that  this  boy  of  twelve  years  had  conducted  alone 
a  drove  of  cattle  a  hundred  miles.  But  the  colored  boy  had 
no  friend,  and  no  future.  This  worked  such  indignation  in 
him  that  he  swore  an  oath  of  resistance  to  Slavery  as  long  as 
he  lived.  And  thus  his  enterprise  to  go  into  Virginia  and  run 
off  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  slaves,  was  not  a  piece  of  spile 
or  revenge,  a  plot  of  two  years  or  of  twenty  years,  but  the 
keeping  of  an  oath  made  to  heaven  and  earth  forty-seven 
years  before.  Forty-seven  years  at  least,  though  I  incline  to 
accept  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  at  Charlestown,  which 
makes  the  date  a  little  older,  when  he  said,  ^  This  was  all 
settled  millions  of  years  before  the  world  was  made." 

He  grew  up  a  religious  and  manly  person  in  severe  poverty; 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  stock  of  New  England ;  having  that 
force  of  thought  and  that  sense  of  right  which  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  greatness.  Our  farmers  were  Orthodox  Calvin- 
ists,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  had  learned  that  life  was  a 
preparation,  a  "  probation,"  to  use  their  word,  for  a  higher 
world,  and  was  to  be  spent  in  loving  and  serving  mankind. 

Thus  was  formed  a  romantic  character  absolutely  without 
any  vulgar  trait ;  living  to  ideal  ends,  without  any  mixture  of 
self-indulgence  or  compromise,  such  as  lowers  the  value  of 
benevolent  and  thoughtful  men  we  know ;  abstemions,  refusing 
luxuries,  not  sourly  and  reproachfully,  but  simply  as  unfit  for 
his  habit ;  quiet  and  gentle  as  a  child  in  the  house.  And,  as 
happens  usually  to  men  of  romantic  character,  his  fortunes 
were  romantic.  Walter  Scott  would  have  delighted  to  draw 
his  picture  and  trace  his  adventurous  career.  A  shepherd  and 
berdsman,  he  learned  the  manners  of  animals,  and  knew  the 
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secret  signals  bj  which  animals  communicate.  He  made  his 
hard  bed  on  the  mountains  with  them ;  he  learned  to  drive  his 
flock  through  thickets  all  but  impassable ;  he  had  all  the  skill 
of  a  shepherd  by  choice  of  breed,  and  by  wise  husbandry  to 
obtain  the  best  wool,  and  that  for  a  course  of  years.  And  the 
anecdotes  preserved  show  a  far-seeing  skill  and  conduct  which, 
in  spite  of  adverse  accidents,  should  secure,  one  year  with 
another,  an  honest  reward,  first  to  the  farmer,  and  afterwards 
to  the  dealer.  If  he  kept  sheep,  it  was  with  a  royal  mind ; 
and  if  he  traded  in  wool,  he  was  a  merchant  prince,  not  in  the 
amount  of  wealth,  but  in  the  protection  of  the  interests  eon* 
fided  to  him. 

/l  am  not  a  little  surprised  at' the  easy  eflfrontery  with  which 
political  gentlemen,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  take  it  upon  them 
to  say  that  there  are^;^  _§k,  Uiousand  men  in  the  North  who 
sympathize  with  John  Brown.  Tt ""would  be  far  safer  and 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  all  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
sensibility  and  self-respect,  sympathize  with  him.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  see  courage,  and  disinterestedness,  and  the  love 
that  casts  out  fear,  without  sympathy.  ^^-"> 

All  women  are  drawn  to  him  by  their  predominance  of  sen- 
timent. All  gentlemen,  Qfjeourse,  are  on  his  side.  I  do  not 
mean  by  "  gentlemen,"  peopleof  scented  hair  and  perfumed 
handkerchiefs,  but  men  of  gentle  blood  and  generosity,  *'  ful- 
filled with  all  nobleness,"  whJ|  like  the  Cid,  ^ive  the  outcast 
lej)er  a  t^liare  of  their  bed ;  like  the  dying  Sidney,  pass  the 
cup  of  cold  water  to  the  wounded  soldier  who  needs  it  more. 
For  what  is  the  oath  of  gentle  blood  and  knighthood  ?  What  * 
but  to  protect  the  weak  and  lowly  against  the  strong  op- 
pressor ? 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  complain  of  this  sympathy, 
or  to  complain  of  a  party  of  men  united  in  opposition   to 
Slavery*-^  As  well  complain  of  gravity,  or  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  \ 
Who  makes  the  Abolitionist  ?     The  Slaveholder. \  The  senti- 
ment of  mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws  of  the  uAi- 
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Terse  provide  to  protect  mankind  from  destroetioo  by  saTsige 
passions.  And  our  blind  statesmen  go  u£  and^  4gy[P>  with 
committees  of  vigilance  and  safetj,  hunting  for  the  origin  of 
this  new  heresy.  They  will  need  a  Ygyy. vigilant  committee 
indeed  to  find  its  iHrthplace,  and  a  very  strong  force  to  root 
it  oat  For  the  arch- Abolitionist^  older  than  Brown,  and 
older  than  the  Shenandoah  Mountainsj^is  Love,  whose  other 
name  is  Justice,  which  was  before  Alfred,  before  Lycorgus, 
before  SlaveryjCand  will  be  after  it.  ^ 


$aolt  Btmk 
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The    ViTir.iNiA    Scaffold. 


RsAK  on  high  the  scaffold  alter!  all  the  world  will  turn  to 

How  a  man  has  dared  to  raffer  that  hla  hrothor  may  ha  tne  I 

Bear  it  on  some  hlll-eida  looking  North,  and  Sooth,  and  Baat,  and  Weal, 

Whore  the  wind  from  •wny  quarter  flraeh  maj  Mow  upon  hie  hreaal, 

And  the  enn  look  down  unihaded  fhm  the  chill  Deoemher  ikj, 

Glad  to  ahine  upon  the  hero  who  Ihr  Freedom  dared  to  dial 

All  the  world  will  turn  to  aee  him ;  ftom  the  pinee  of  ware-wadied  Mala* 

Tb  the  golden  riTora  rolling  over  California's  plain ; 

And  from  clear  Superior's  waters  where  the  wild  swan  lores  to  sail, 

To  the  Qulf-landa,  summer^hoeomed,  fimned  by  ocean's  sollast  gala; 

Every  heart  will  beat  the  fltfter  in  its  sorrow  or  its  scorn. 

For  the  man ;  nor  courts,  nor  prison,  can  annoy  another  mom  1 

And  from  dUtant  cUmee  and  nations  men  shall  westward  gaae^  sad  mj, 

**  He  who  perilled  all  for  Freedom  on  the  scaffold  dies  to-day." 

Never  offering  was  richer,  nor  did  temple  tklrer  rise 

For  the  gods  serenely  smiling  from  the  blue  Olympian  skies ; 

Porphyry  or  granite  column  did  not  statelier  cleave  the  air. 

Than  the  poets  of  yonder  gallows  with  the  croes-beam  waiting  thva; 

And  the  victim,  wreathed  and  crowned,  not  fnr  Dian  nor  for  Jove^ 

But  for  Liberty  and  Hanhood  comes,  the  eacrilloe  of  Lova. 

They  may  hang  him  on  the  gibbet ;  they  m«y  rake  the  victor's  07, 
When  they  see  htm  darkly  swinging  like  a  q>eck  against  the  sky ;  — 
Ah,  the  dying  of  a  hero,  that  the  right  may  win  its  w^r. 
Is  but  sowing  seed  for  harvest  in  a  warm  and  mellow  M«y  I 
Now  bis  fftory  shall  be  whimpered  by  the  firelight's  evening  glow, 
And  in  fields  of  rice  and  cotton,  when  the  hot  noon  passes  slow, 
Till  his  name  shall  be  a  watchword  from  Missouri  to  the  eea. 
And  his  planting  find  its  reaping  in  the  birthday  of  the  Free  I 

Christ,  the  crucified,  attend  him,  weak  and  erring  though  ha  be; 
In  his  measure  he  has  striven,  suffering  Lord,  to  love  like  Thee ; 
Thou  the  vine,  thy  friends  the  branches,  is  he  not  a  branch  of  Thlna» 
Though  some  dregs  from  earthly  vintage  have  defiled  the  heavenly  wtnaf 
Now  his  tendrils  lie  unclasped,  bruised  and  prostrate  on  the  sod,  •— 
Take  him  to  thine  upper  garden,  where  the  hnsbandman  is  God. 
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Sermon   by   Rev.  Gilbert   Haven* 

ANEW  act  opens  in  the  great  drama  of  the  rights  and 
dtitiny  of  humanity,  which  is  now  being  performed  by 
this  nation,  in  the  presence  of  an  astonished  world.  It  opens 
with  a  sound  of  war,  a  cry  for  blood.  Is  it  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy,  when  deaths  are  frequent ;  where  the  innocent 
first  full,  the  wicked  follow ;  or  is  it  but  a  slight  interruption  to 
the  former  movement,  and  without  effect  on  that  which  shall 
come  afler  ?  Let  us  consider  it  in  the  great  light  that  falls 
upon  us  from  Heaven ;  let  us  dwell  upon  it  in  no  frivolous 
spirit,  but  in  deep  solemnity. 

"  Things  now 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe ; 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 
We  now  present." 

Let  us  keep  before  us  the  great  fact  —  the  violent  en- 
slavement of  forty  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  kindred  in  the 
fiesii  and  in  the  Lord,  in  Adam  and  in  Christ.     Let  us  not 

•  Entitled,  **  The  Beslnnlnff  of  the  End  of  American  Slavery ;  **  preached  at  Uarrard 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Cambridge,  Nov.  G,  18o9  : 

"  Surely  oppremion  maketh  a  wiee  man  mad.^    Eccl.  vii.  7. 

**  I  am  not  nuid,  mo«t  noble  Feetnu."    Acm  xxvi.  S5. 

**  ^  I  rf  turned,  and  coniiidered  all  the  oppr«»»ionfl  that  ere  done  under  Ihe  «vkxi\ 
and  behold  the  tear*  of  euch  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  bad  no  comfor\«T  ;  a,Ti<\  cm. 
tlio  siile  i)f  thoir  oppmmon  tb0n  was  power,  but  they  had  no  comtorlet.    \\Vvet<a\vit% 
J  pnUM-dtha  dend  wbteb  mn  mUmdy  dead,  more  than  the  Uvina  nWcYk  »i«  i*l  i\Vi%!* 
JSrc/.  Ir.  I, 'J.  •  * 
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forget  what  this  system  is  and  does ;  how  it  thrusts  its  mis- 
created front  athwart  the  path  of  all  national  and  religious 
progress,  breaks  churches  to  pieces,  rules  and  ruins  great 
Christian  charities;  and  above,  bejond  all  this,  sets  its 
Satanic  foot  on  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  crushes  out 
his  freedom,  his  culture,  his  pietj,  his  every  €rod-given  right 
and  privilege.  Connect  with  this  defiant,  triumphant  on- 
marching  institution  of  perdition  —  this  little  act  of  a  score 
of  men  — and  see  if,  and  how,  such  a  small  stone  can  indeed 
sink  into  the  forehead  of  the  mighty  Goliath  and  smite  him 
to  the  dust.  And  may  Grod  help  us  to  speak  and  hear  in  all 
sincerity  and  godly  fear. 

You  all  know  the  published  history  of  the  transaction. 
About  twenty  men,  led  by  one  before  famous,  now  immortal, 
seized  a  few  slaveholders,  and  a  United  States  arsenal,  deliv- 
ered a  few  score  of  slaves,  were  taken,  most  of  the  number 
instantly  killed,  a  few  captured,  their  leader  tried,  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  That  is  all.  How  can  this,  you 
may  say,  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  American  Slavery  ? 
A  glance  at  the  excitement  it  has  created  may  guide  you  to 
a  perception  of  this  great  fact. 

Not  less  than  three  orations  upon  it  were  published  in  the 
papers  of  last  week ;  every  journal  has  abounded  with  edito- 
rials upon  it ;  every  political  speech  has  been  bunlened  with 
attempts  to  fasten  it  upon  their  opponents  and  ward  it  off 
from  themselves.  Within  a  month,  ten  thousand  thanksgiv- 
ing sermons  will  dwell  upon  its  lessons.  Even  now  every 
ear  and  tongue,  from  Galveston  to  Eastport,  is  burning  alive 
to  every  item  pertaining  to  it.  Never  has  any  single  event 
in  our  annals  so  inthralled  the  whole  nation.  The  court  of 
justice  instantly  takes  up  the  wondrous  trfle.  With  an 
astounding  speed  it  connects  itself  with  tlie  moans  of  the 
wounded  and  bereaved,  drags  its  bleeding  prisoners  to  its 
bar,  refuses  all  demands  for  needed  and  brief  delay,  heeds  no 
claim  of  Judicial  impartiality,  but  drVvea  \\a  deA!^^  Visineas 
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at  this  fearfal  rate,  and  only  breathes  freely  when  it  has  pro* 
noanced  over  the  doomed  graj  head  the  sentence  of  death. 
Naj,  it  does  not  breathe  freely  yet  He  is  in  prison,  and  the 
centurion  and  his  band  keep  watch  day  and  night  over  him, 
lest  his  friends  come  and  steal  him  away,  and  the  last  error 
be  worse  than  the  first  Whether  released  or  hung,  their 
influence  has  but  just  begun.  If  dead,  they  will  speak  as 
no  dead  have  spoken  in  this  land,  since  Warren  fell  asleep 
in  his  bloody  shroud.  If  alive  and  in  prison,  to  no  waDs 
will  such  a  multitude  of  earnest  eyes  be  aimed  as  to  those 
that  shut  them  in.  If  at  liberty,  their  steps  will  be  followed 
by  myriads  of  sympathizing  friends  or  curious  foes. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  does  it  portend  ?  Is  it 
simply  the  excitement  of  politics,  which  periodically  ebbs  and 
flows?  Politicians  may  seek  to  use  and  abuse  it;  but  the 
feeling  that  produced  it,  and  that  it  has  produced,  is  vastly 
greater  than  any  they  can  create  or  controL  Theirs  is  but 
the  tiny  vessel,  —  Great  Eastern  though  it  be,  —  this  is  of 
the  mighty  upheaval  of  the  ocean  underneath.  The  vessel 
may  reach  its  desired  haven,  or  go  down  among  the  billows 
it  has  sought  to  ride ;  the  waves  sweep  on,  under  the  laws  of 
their  Creator,  to  the  goal  he  has  set  for  them.  Is  it  the  ordi- 
nary excitement  of  a  community  at  a  murderous  riot  in  its 
midst?  Other  riots  are  constantly  occurring.  One  has  tran- 
spired since  this  event,  by  which  several  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  a  great  city  surrendered  to  a  lawless  mob ;  and 
yet  a  brief  telegram  satbfies  the  general  hunger  for  the 
bloody  feast 

Why  this  diflerence  ?  Because  the  one  is  exceptional, 
transient,  easily  and  palpably  curable ;  the  other  connects  it- 
self with  the  great  iniquity  that  covers  half,  and  darkens  all 
the  land.  It  is  the  first  blow  that  gigantic  power  ever  felt. 
It  is  a  blow  from  which  they  cannot  recover.  How  is  this 
the  case  ?  How  can  this  brief,  and  apparently  unsviCA^fi&M. 
act,  be  considered  aa  the  beginning  of  that  long-pia^^  toc^— 
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we  .can   hardly  say,  long-looked  for  hour,  —  the  defith  of 
Slaver}'  ?     For  two  reasons  :  — 

First.  It  has  taught  the  slave  power  its  weakness.  Never 
has  such  trembling  shaken  their  knees  before.  Never  has 
Buvh  a  thrill  of  horror  made  so  many  great  States  to  qaake. 
Over  fifteen  States,  over  a  million  of  square  miles,  there  has 
run  one  feeling,  one  fear,  one  Belshazzar  sense  of  awfal  guilt, 
and  awful  weakness,  and  awful  punishment.  That  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  the  great  Southern  palace  of  pleasure, 
needed  no  slave  prophet,  like  Daniel,  to  interpret  it.  They 
understood  its  meaning — they  feared  its  instant  aoccHnplish- 
mcnt.  Their  action,  or  want  of  action,  in  this  conflict,  has 
placed  them  before  the  world,  as  totally  incapable  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  any  moderately  well-devised  and  well- 
executed  rising  of  the  slaves.  Had  John  Brown  been  half 
as  successful  as  he  anticipated  —  had  but  five  hundred  slaves 
joined  him  tl»ere  —  he  could  have  marched  to  New  Orleans, 
freeing  all  the  slaves  on  his  way,  for  all  tl>e  slnveliolders 
could  have  done  to  stop  him.  His  folly  appears  to  be,  not  in 
counting  on  the  weakness  of  the  South,  but  in  neglecting  to 
coinit  on  the  strength  of  the  Federal  arm. 

Well  may  they  tremble.  They  are  but  men  —  men  most 
guilty,  and  thereibre  nwst  weak.  We  who  are  so  free  with 
our  gibes,  would  be  palsied  with  equal  horror  and  faintness,  if 
we  stood  on  the  same  rocking  and  cleaving  soil,  over  the 
same  mine  which  we  had  wickedly  filled  with  deadly  explo- 
sives, as  we  saw  the  torch  approaching  it. 

**  Tia  conscience  that  makes  cowards  of  us  nil." 

Supposing  you  had  stolen  a  man's  wages  from  his  youth,  had 
tram[)led  out  his  manhood,  beat  him  ot'ien  and  cruelly,  robbed 
him  of.  his  wife  and  children  and  sold  them  from  his  arms, — 
how  would  you  feel  if  you  saw,  or  dreamed  you  saw,  that 
man  stand  before  you,  rifle  in  hand,  demanding  his  freedom  ? 
TL/d  Is  their  condition.     They  slepl  but  liuW  before^  they 
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will  tHieep  less  now.  The  planters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oat* 
break  dare  not  spend  the  night  on  their  plantations*  Thej 
fiee  when  no  man  parsueth.  Let  us  not  revile  them.  Let 
us  with  larger,  and  so,  tenderer  heart  lament  their  state,  whihi 
we  call  them,  bj  these  fears,  to  repentance.  Thej  maj  thus 
be  led  thither.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  have  persoaded 
maltitndes  of  men  to  be  holj.  God  surrounds  all  his  laws 
with  great  punishments,  so  that  those  who  will  not  be  led  bj 
love  may  be  driven  bj  fear.  May  we  not  hope  that  this 
sense  of  helplessness,  and  dread  of  the  just  vengeance  of  their 
oppressed  brethren,  will  persuade  them  to  give  them  thai 
which  is  just  and  equal  ? 

Had  Pharaoh  hearkened  to  his  fears,  he  would  have  eman- 
cipated his  bondmen  before  the  great  wrath  of  God  fell  so 
awfully  upon  him.  So,  if  these  Pharaohs,  who  have  so  long 
combined  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  children,  will  bat 
heed  these  feelings  of  danger  and  powerlessness  that  their 
loving  Creator  has  given  them,  as  warnings  and  incentives 
to  duty,  they  will  instantly  inaugurate  the  great  work  of 
emancipation. 

An  English  writer  (Mr.  Thackeray)  has  said  that  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Revolution,  never  overcame  the  influence  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  Much  less  will  the  slaveholders  overcome 
Harper's  Ferry.  Whether  bloodier  outbreaks  follow,  or 
more  peaceful  counsels  prevail,  be  assured  that  the  lessons  of 
this  hour  will  not  be  lost  on  them.  They  may,  for  a  season, 
wear  the  bold  face  they  have  so  long  borne.  They  may  still 
utter  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  and  defy  the  armies  and 
the  truths  of  the  living  God,  but  their  hearts  are  moved  out 
of  their  place,  there  is  no  strength  in  them.  The  march  of 
the  great  cause  of  emancipation  is  far  from  being  stayed  by 
this  aflfair.  Crazy,  and  broken  with  age  and  grief,  as  every 
body  seems  so  anxious  to  paint  the  leader  of  this  band,  that 
they  may  defend  themselves  from  all  complicity  \tv  li\«  ^^sccya^ 
he  has  taagbi  the  Jtaughtjr  Sooth  what  she  caxmol^  dAX^  itfs^ 
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forgf^t  His  apparition  will  undoubtedly  incite  them  to  the 
work  God  will  yet  perform  through  them,  or  over  them. 

The  second  great  reason  for  considering  this  the  be<pnning 
of  the  end  of  this  accursed  crime  against  God  and  man,  is 
the  confidence  it  will  breathe  into  the  slave.  If  England 
never  forgot  Bunker's  Hill,  much  more  America  never  did. 
The  sight  of  the  falling  or  fleeing  forms  of  their  arrayed  op- 
pressors, on  that  memorable  day,  never  lost  its  tremendous 
power  over  their  hearts.  So  the  millions  of  the  enslaved 
will  never  forget  the  dismay,  which  turned  the  hearts  of  their 
masters  to  water,  at  the  first  gleaming  of  the  rifle,  the  first 
stern  demand  for  Freedom.  Harper's  Ferry  is  the  turning 
point  in  their  history.  Though  ttiey  responded  but  feebly, 
though  they  have  maintained  a  most  wonderful  silence  since, 
though  tliey  seem  to  be  the  only  cool  men  in  the  whole 
country,  excepting  their  would-be  deliverer,  still  they  are  not 
feeling-less  —  thev  are  not  thousjht-less.  We  sneer  at  them 
because  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  brand  Ca[)tain  Brown  with  insanity 
for  offering  it  to  them.  Wiser  tlioughts  will  find  less  fault 
with  both  parties.  The  slaves  arc  men.  As  one  bom  to 
that  fate  said,  centuries  ago,  amid  the  applause  of  a  vast 
theatre  of  slaveholders :  **  I  am  a  man ;  nothing  human  is 
foreign  from  me."  They  are  but  men,  and,  therefore,  like  all 
the  white  races,  however  much  they  may  sai/  they  prefer 
liberty  to  death,  will  want  some  well-grounded  hope  of  ob- 
taining that  liberty  before  they  imperil  their  lives.  Seo 
Hangriry  to-day,  restless  yet  warless,  in  the  talons  of  Aus- 
tria ;  Rotno,  under  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  pope ;  France,  in 
the  clutch  of  Napoleon.  Our  slave  brethren  are  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  They  have  acted  wisely ;  they  bide 
their  time  ;  it  will  come. 

Tills  great  deed,  as  it  must  and  ought  to  appear  in  their 

eyes,  will    be  talked  of  in  every  cabin.     The  underground 

telegraph  will  carry  the  tiding^,  iR\ieT«  im>  ^i\d«r^;coiiad  rail- 
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road  jet  runs  its  blessed  trains  of  liberty.  The  two  great 
features  of  the  event  —  the  interposition  of  Nortlicrn  white 
men  for  their  deliverance,  the  ghastly  fright  and  feebleness  of 
their  masters  —  will  leave  an  indelible  impress  on  their 
hearts.  Their  consciousness  of  their  rights  as  men  will 
grow  mightily  under  the  influence  of  the  fact  that  those  of 
the  same  race  as  their  oppressors  are  willing  to  die,  if  need 
be,  for  their  redemption.  The  consciousness  of  their  strength 
win  grow  with  equal  rapidity,  when  they  see  thousands  of 
these  armed  masters  trembling  before  a  dozen  wounded  and 
imprisoned  men,  and  compelled,  by  their  fears,  to  let  a  hand* 
ful  of  troops,  mostly  foreigners,  win  their  battles.  ^  You  may 
say,  Is  not  all  this  wrong  ?  Has  the  slave  any  right  to  de- 
mand his  freedom  ?  "We  are  not  now  defending  theories,  we  ^ 
are  only  stating  facts.  We  are  showing  the  grounds  for  our 
belief  that  this  movement  is  to  hasten  the  glad  day  of  uni- 
versal emancipation.  Yet  we  do  not  shrink  from  answering 
the  question.  The  slave  has  a  right  to  demand  his  freedom. 
They  have  a  right  to  unite  in  this  demand.  They  have  a 
right  to  fight  for  it  if  it  is  refused  them.  It  is  not  their  up- 
rising that  is  to  be  condemned  —  it  is  the  resistance  to  that 
uprising.  It  is  the  master,  throttling  the  slave,  and  thrusting 
him  into  a  bloody  grave,  if  he  dare  say  "  I  will  be  free ! "  that 
is  the  great  criminal  before  God  and  man ;  not  the  slave, 
claiming  to  exercise  his  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  and 
resisting  him  who  opposes  him. 

Can  you  find  fault  with  this — you,  whose  government  is 
based  on  that  great  sentence  wrought  out  in  the  fires  of  a 
fierce  rebellion,  ^AU  men  are  created  free  and  equal "  ?  You, 
whose  highest  boast  is  that  you  descend  from  revolutionary 
fathers  —  whose  greatest  holiday  is  that  whereon  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  from  an  ancient  but  unjust  power; 
whose  whole  creed,  of  whatever  party — Democratic,  Ameri- 
can, or  Republican — is,  "All  government  mualbe W^^^  wv  >^^ 
coDsent  of  the  governed."    «  Who  is  bVmd  WVe  m^  ^XN^aiX^ 
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or  deaf,  as  the  messenger  I  have  sent  ?  **  You  do  not  shrink 
from  applying  jour  formula  to  Italy,  and  Franco,  and  Ire- 
land, and  every  where,  save  to  your  own  countrymen,  whose 
fathers  were  as  valiant  as  ours,  In  that  great  insurrectioB 
against  Britain. 

But  we  dare  not  say  that  wicked  thing  and  sin  against 
God.  We  dare  not  affirm  that  any  child  of  Adam,  any  child 
of  God,  has  not  the  same  right  to  himself  that  we  have;*  and 
if  he  can  secure  it,  without  bloodshed,  has  a  right  to  take  it. 
If  he  can  obtain  it  only  by  bloodshed,  it  is  not  for  as,  with 
our  ceaseless  praises  of  Kossuth,  and  Garibaldi,  and  Wash- 
ington,  to  say  him  nay.*  Grod  help  him  to  his  rights  without 
the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  human  blood !  God  help  him  to 
his  rights  if,  like  Israel,  he  shall  see  fit  to  have  him  thrust 
into  freedom  by  the  terror-stricken,  sorrow-stricken  masters ; 
made  so  now,  as  then,  by  the  Angel  Jehovah,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself. 

There  will  be  no  such  redemption,  for  the  slave  has  no 
thirst  for  revenge.  Great  and  numerous  as  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  it,  no  such  cry  has  ever  leaped  in  his  soul,  much  less 
from  his  lips.  Some  there  may  be,  of  the  many  Legreesy 
that  may  have  commended  to  their  lips  the  chalice  of  agony 
they  have  so  foully  forced  upon  their  brethren.  But  these 
revenges  will  be  rare.  No  such  design  moves  the  hearts  of 
their  sympathizers.  He  who  has  gone  farthest  in  this  work 
of  neighborly  love  and  duty,  expressly  and  repeatedly  denies 
the  intention  of  creating  or  allowing  a  bloody  insurrection. 
"  I  never  did  intend,"  he  says,  "  murder  or  treason,  or  the 
destruction  of  property,  or  to  excite  or  incite  the  slaves  to 
rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection.  I  never  encouraged  any 
man  to  do  so,  but  always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind." 


•  Are  n-'t  onr  eulof^.  tndttntnet.  and  monimienti  of  WMhInston  —the  pecnlStf 
[wwluu  of  niir  tinit*  — deslgnt-d  hjr  Fruvldenc*  to  preimre  u«  to  Wfkonie  that  Greiitcr 
ibmMt   M'Mbittgtou,  who  ma/  yet  tfiM  from  the  opprettod  nee  to  Iwd  tbvm  l» 
Ihgedumf 
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Let  us  refrain  from  charging  these  dead  and  djing  men,  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  a  despised 
people,  with  anj  such  imputation.  Let  us  rejoice  that  other 
human  agents  are  in  this  work  beside  Pharaoh  and  his  bond- 
men, and  that  their  external  sympathies  and  energies  will 
peacefulij  melt  the  iron  from  these  necks.  We  have  only 
said  that,  in  the  dread  alternative  of  freedom  through  bloqd, 
or  perpetual  slavery,  we  have  no  right,  as  men  or  as  Chris- 
tians, to  decide  for  the  latter.  For  consider,  that  one  quarter 
of  a  million  hold  four  millions  of  innocent  people  in  chains. 
By  our  American  arithmetic  the  majority  rules.  Apply  the 
rule  here  and  let  it  peaceably  work  itself  out.  It'  violence 
attend  its  working,  ask  yourself  which  is  tlie  better  —  the  short 
but  violent  conflict  of  twelve  men,  with  their  one  pretended 
owner,  or  the  violent  subjugation  of  those  men  and  their 
posterity.  On  the  one  hand  some  masters  slain,  some  ma- 
trons dishonored,  some  falsely  rich  made  poor,  and  then  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  in  all  generations  ;  no  chains,  no  whips, 
no  pollution,  no  forced,  unconsecrated  marriages  of  lovers, 
no  separation  of  families,  no  robbery  of  a  man's  labor  and  its 
rewards,  of  all  chances  of  elevation,  socially  and  mentally, 
of  all  the  rights  which  all  men  respect  and  strive  aAer.  On 
the  other  hand,  generations  upon  generations  of  these  mil- 
lions suffering  unspeakable  loss,  and  shames,  and  agonies. 
There  will  be  no  war  nor  bloodshed,  thanks  to  the  great 
Northern,  tlie  great  Christian  sentiment ;  but  if  there  were, 
God  ha<  often  blessed  it,  and  might  again. 

AVe  have  dwelt  on  the  great  central  grounds  for  our  hopes. 
The  morning  cometh,  if  night  yet  hangs  black  and  blacker 
over  us.  We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  a  few  sub- 
sidiary blessings  this  mournful  event  will  produce  :  — 

1st.  It  will  lead  to  a  more  general  recognition  of  our  one- 
ness of  blood  and  destiny  with  the  despised  race.  The  past 
movements  of  this  great  reform  have  made  a>lo\\\sV\\\\\;L 
changes  in  the  Northern  feeling.    The  colored  race  \o-^^  wx^ 
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treated  witl/a  thoaaand-fold  more  respect  and  fhitemal  fiip 
miliArity  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Yet  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  done.  Oar  walls  of  prejudice  still  rise  high 
between  us  and  them.  We  must  tear  them  down.  We  must 
cease  separating  them  from  us  in  our  churches — perpetuat- 
ing, under  another  form,  the  negro-pew  abomination  of  our 
fiithers.  We  must  open  the  doors  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
to  them,  not  only  as  scholars,  but  as  teachers,  if  they  show 
themselves  capable.  We  must  let  them  enter  our  shops  as 
apprentices,  our  stores  as  clerks,  our  firms  as  partners.  We 
must  open  the  doors  of  all  our  varied  departments  of  human 
enterprise,  and  say  to  them,  ^  Show  yourselves  capable,  we 
will  show  ourselves  liberal."  How  high  the  walls  that  now 
hem  them  in !  how  narrow  and  poor  the  soil  they  are  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  !  The  lightest  quadroon,  no  less  than  bis 
darkest  kindred,  is  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  within  the  range 
of  one  or  two  modes  of  industry,  and  they  the  least  intelli- 
gent and  remunerative.  I  heard  a  worthy  lady  say,  not  long 
since,  she  might  allow  one  of  this  class  to  work  in  her  kitchen, 
she  should  revolt  from  letting  her  sew  for  her.  However 
light  in  hue,  however  neat  and  nimble  in  this  most  womanly 
of  accomplishments,  she  could  not  avail  herself  of  it  to  get  a 
living  in  that  family.  Could  she  in  yours  ?  We  must  crucify 
this  lust  of  pride  and  caste,  if  we  would  be  the  friends  of 
Christ,  if  we  would  deal  truly  and  justly  with  the  slave  and 
his  master.  No  one  act  in  the  whole  movement,  thus  far,  can 
contribute  to  this  end  what  the  deeds,  done  and  suffered  by 
John  Brown  and  his  associates,  will  do.  That  sublime  speech, 
on  receiving  his  sentence  —  so  manly,  so  womanly,  so  full  of 
generosity  and  frankness,  full  of  modesty  and  courage  —  has 
a  few  sentences  that,  with  the  deeds  that  accompany  them, 
will  be  living  forces  for  the  cleansing  of  this  nation  from  the 
base  prejudices  that  now  infect  it  Hear  him,  and  let  his 
words  work  their  perfect  work  in  all  your  hearts :  **  Had  I 
later&red  in  the  manner  which  1  adm\l,  axk^  ^Vak^  1 
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has  been  fairly  proved  —  for  I  admire  the  truthfulness  and 
candor  pf  the  greater  portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  in  this  case-— had  I  so  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  so-called  great,  or  in 
behalf  of  any  of  their  friends,  either  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  wife,  or  children,  or  any  of  that  class,  and  suffei^sd 
and  sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  interference,  it  would  have 
been  all  right,  and  every  man  in  this  court  would  have 
deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  reward  rather  than  punishment 
This  court  acknowledges,  too,  as  I  suppose,  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  Grod.  I  see  a  book  kissed,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
Bible,  or  at  least  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  me  that 
all  things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  to  me,  I 
should  do  even  so  to  them.  It  teaches  mc  further  to  remem- 
ber them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  I  endeav- 
ored to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I  say  I  am  yet  too  young 
to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe 
that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  —  as  I  have  always 
freely  admitted  I  have  done,  —  I  have  done  in  behalf  of  his 
despised  poor  no  wrong,  but  right." 

Another  benefit  is  the  new  life  it  will  give  to  the  great  and 
varied  modes  which  have  long  been  at  work  against  this 
wrong.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  previous  activity,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  powerless  for  good  or  evih  Twenty-five 
years  ago  such  an  act  would  have  created  no  general  uproar. 
The  slave  power  was  too  strong  —  the  anti-slave  power  too 
weak.  It  is  far  different  now.  Tbe  speeches,  and  sermons, 
and  editorials,  and  votes,  and  prayers,  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  not  been  without  their  effect.  The  quickening  of 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  the  increase  of  sympathy  and 
fraternity  with  the  oppressed,  the  collisions  of  churches  and 
parties,  the  very  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  the  slaveholder,  have 
all  been  as  fuel  preparing  for  this  spark.  The  quenching  of 
this  spark  will  not  cause  the  work  to  cease.  It  w\\\  ^  otv  %!^ 
never  before,    Nat  arraying  the  North  against  t\i^  ^(^l^\raiL 
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the  whole  naikm,  North  and  South,  against  this  sin.  TIm 
end  is  at  hand.  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing  until  that 
end  is  readied.  However  hostile  to  this  great  work  this  en- 
terprise  first  appeared,  new  light  is  breaking  upon  the  general 
mind.  The  partj  journals  who  fimcied  their  party  aims  were 
ruined,  are  gaining  their  better  reason.  Let  every  right  way 
of  assailing  the  trembling  fortress  not  cease,  because  of  this 
diversion.  They  will  not  cease.  The  fires  of  Freedom  will 
bum  the  brighter,  for  that  which  seemed  to  quench  the  flame 
is  but  fuel.  The  peaceful  triumph  must  be  hastened  by  the 
very  failure  of  any  scheme  which  seems  to  be  infected 
with  war. 

Finally.  This  will  not  be  the  least  beneficial  in  stilling  the 
haughty  and  horrible  assumptions  of  the  leaders  and  man* 
agers  of  the  Slaveocracy.  They  have  preached  doctrines 
from  the  stump,  the  hall  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  the  bencht 
in  the  last  ten  years,  more  blasphemous,  more  Satanic  than 
any  that  have  been  uttered  in  tlie  civilised  world  since  Chris- 
tianity overthrew  Paganism.  No  bull  of  the  Vatican  in  the 
midnight  point  of  the  dark  ages,  no  Torquemada  defence 
of  the  Inquisition,  ever  made  half  as  ungodly  apologies  or  an- 
nounced half  as  demoniacal  decrees,  as  the  Southern  press 
and  pulpit  have  done  in  this  last  decade ;  and  they  were 
waxing  worse  and  worse.  A  slav^  code  for  the  territories, 
slave  trade  for  their  harbors,  slave  transportation  over  the 
whole  country;  this  is  their  avowed  programme.  Their 
strides  have  been  rapid  and  vast ;  their  steps  are  raised  for 
mightier  paces.  This  infernal  march  —  I  speak  soberly  and 
solemnly  —  this  tramp  of  men,  possessed  by  him  whose  name 
is  Legion,  over  all  human  and  divine  law  and  life,  nas  sud- 
denly been  made  to  halt  They  have  seen  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord ;  they  are  pale  and  piteous ;  they  cry  for  quarter, 
though  his  sword  has  not  lefl  his  thigh.  Where,  now,  is 
your  senatorial  imperiousness  ?  Where  your  judicial  per* 
versions  of  law  and  history  ?    Where  ^our  exftoxti^e  hauteur  7 
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Their  demands,  decisions,  decrees  snddenlj  cease.  They  will 
reviTe  them  again,  bat  with  bated  breath.  Outwardly  they 
may  be  more  vociferous  and  abominable,  but  inwardly  they 
fear  and  whisper :  ^*  See  there !  that  strange,  awful  sight ; 
how  it  bums  our  eyeballs  !  Northern  whites  as  mad  for  Free- 
dom as  we- are  for  Slavery.  Made  so  by  us,  they  are  adopt- 
ing our  tactics  and  our  weapons.  As  we  have  murdered  men 
for  Slavery  in  Kansas  —  as  we  have  struck  down  great  and 
high  defenders  of  Freedom  and  the  Constitution,  in  the  Senate 
House — they  are  murdering  us  in  the  cause  of  Liberty ;  they 
are  arming  our  slaves  for  their  freedom.  We  shall  lose  our 
lives,  perhaps  ;  we  shall  certainly  lose  our  property  and  our 
power/*  They  see  in  this  more  than  votes,  more  than  the 
triumph  of  any  political  party  —  they  see  the  death  of 
Slavery.  They  see  themselves  the  murderers ;  the  favorite 
oflfapring  of  their  lust  of  pride,  and  power,  and  wealth,  dies 
by  their  own  hands.  Well  may  we  say  to  them,  as  our 
prophet  bard  of  Freedom  did  to  their  great  leader,  Calhoun, 
years  ago,  when  a  less  fright  congealed  his  soul :  — 

**  Are  those  your  tones  whose  treble  notes  of  fear 
Wail  in  the  wind  ?    And  do  ye  shake  to  hear, 
Actson-like,  the  bay  of  your  own  hounds, 
Spuming  the  leash  and  leaping  o*cr  their  bounds  ? 
Sore  baffled  statesmen,  when  your  eager  hand. 
With  game  afoot,  unslipped  the  hungry  pack. 
To  hunt  down  Freedom  in  her  chosen  band. 
Had  ye  no  fears  that,  ere  long,  doubling  back, 
These  dogs  of  yours  might  snuff  on  Slavery's  track  ? " 

Let  their  proud  knees  quake.  They  ought  to  fall  before 
their  slaves  with  cries  of  forgiveness  for  their  inhuman  con- 
duct towards  them  ;  before  their  country,  asking  her  pardon 
for  the  dishonor  with  which  they  have  stained  her  fair  fame 
before  the  world  ;  and,  above  all,  before  their  God,  imploring 
his  mercy  for  their  false  and  cruel  treatment  of  his  truth  and 
children.  This  little  event  will  be  magnl&ed  V>y  vWm  ^ 
thonsaod  fold;  yet,  perhaps,  not  too  bigVAy.    liay  \\.  \^%j\ 

tAew  to  inBtant  penitence,  and  its  all-importaTil  woxW. 
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And  now,  mj  friends,  let  me  saj,  in  eksfaigi,  if  I  baTe 
spoken  aught  that  offends  yoar  present  judgment,  weigh  it 
carefuUj  before  you  reject  it  I  have  said  onlj  what  I  hare 
thought,  and  prayed,  and  spoken  for  years.  I  beUeve  no 
such  sin  is  laid  at  the  door  of  any  nation  as  »  laid  upon  as* 
I  believe  no  such  sufferings  are  seen  by  the  all-loving  Ooh 
niscience  in  the  wide  earth,  as  he  sees  in  the  breasts  of  mul- 
titudes of  powerless  victims  in  the  Soatfaem  shambles.  I 
have  spoken  in  the  interest  of  no  party.  Politics  are  tossed 
on  this  wild  and  mighty  sea  that  sweeps  over  the  whole  land, 
as  fishing  boats  off  Newfoundland, 

'*  When  descends  on  the  Atlantie 
The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  Equinox." 

So  are  rocking  all  other  great  interests.  The  Church  fears 
her  dissolution ;  free  labor,  in  its  grand  and  lesser  divisional 
fears  her  destruction ;  the  throes  of  this  great  birth  of  free* 
dom  and  fraternity  to  the  least  among  the  races  of  men,  make 
all  classes  and  callings  to  writhe.  Yet  tliere  shall  be  no 
death  of  any  vital  force.  Government,  Religion,  the  Church, 
the  Gospel,  free  and  varied  industry,  all  shall  live,  and  live  a 
higher  life  for  the  struggles  through  which  they  are  now  pass- 
ing. I  speak  with  no  hardness  to  the  slaveholder.  Some  of 
those  that  I  know,  I  esteem.  All  God  has  loved,  and  has  given 
his  only-beloved  Son,  that  they,  believing  on  him,  might  not 
perish.  May  they  receive  the  grace  of  Grod  in  its  fulness, 
and  let  it  lead  them  to  give  that  which  is  just  and  equal  to 
the  slave,  lest  "  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come." 
Would  to  Grod  they  would  treat  their  fellow-citizens  in  bond- 
age as  our  fathers  treated  theirs ;  declare  Slavery  incompati- 
ble- with  their  constitutions,  and  that  it  cease^^  henceforth  to 
exist  in  their  midst.  So  easy,  so  peaceful  is  their  way  of 
duty  in  this  matter. 

I  have  spoken  in  no  love  or  expectation  of  a  murderous 
iiprisingf  or  of  armed   intervention  \o  avi  iVv^m.  \tv  miii^ 
Their  rights  I  have  defended.     Tbeir  duly  \\.  \ft  xioX.  feit  inft  xa 
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decide.  I  liave  striven  to  remember  them  as  boond  with 
them.  I  have  seen  them  as  thej  are  to-day,  sitting  under 
▼ines  and  fig-trees  not  their  own,  with  every  thing  to  molest 
and  make  them  afraid.  I  have  seen  them,  as  they- are  plod- 
ding in  coffles,  or  crowded  in  holds,  on  their  dreadful  march  to 
their  unknown  &te.  With  bleeding  feet,  and  backs,  and 
hearts,  they  are  sooorged  from  the  miserable  hat  of  their 
childhood,  to  the  miserable  grave  of  their  early  prime  —  from 
the  dungeon  of  ice  to  the  dungeon  of  fire.  They  have  no 
rights,  etkjB  the  solemn  and  sapreme  tribunal  of  the  land  —  - 
no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect  The  hus- 
band has  no  right  to  his  wife,  which  you  are  bound  to  respect ; 
the  maiden  no  right  to  her  honor ;  the  mother  no  right  to  her 
babe ;  the  babe  no  right  to  its  mother ;  the  mind  no  right  to 
culture ;  the  soul  no  right  to  its  Saviour ;  no  rights  which 
fchtte  men  are  bound  to  respect !  My  God,  what  a  decree ! 
Let  us  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  hold  in  higher  respect 
their  natural  and  divine  rights,  for  the  very  contempt  and  loss 
they  sufier,  at  the  hands  of  those  now  so  powerful  and  so 
cruel. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Tliis  deluge  of  hell  has 
heard  a  voice  it  will  obey,  saying,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 
The  very  dilemma  of  tlie  captors  of  these  men  is  itself  pro- 
pitious. They  dare  not  hang  them ;  they  dare  not  release 
them.  If  they  pardon  John  Brown  it  is  saying  to  all  the 
world,  "  We  are  verily  guilty.  Any  man  may  come  among 
us,  invite  our  slaves  to  assume  their  freedom,  give  them  arms  to 
defend  that  freedom,  and  even  slay  those  who  seem  to  oppose 
it,  and  yet  we  dare  not  hang  him.  Why?  Because  we 
know  he  is  right,  and  we  are  wrong."  They  can  never  defend 
their  system  again  if  John  Brown  is  allowed  to  live. 

But  if  he  dies,  if  he  mounts  the  scaffold  for  Freedom,  which 
may  Heaven  prevent,  he  will  slay  the  monslei  "wVuviVi  ^«iCiB& 
thus  to  slay  him.    He  will  make  the  scaffold  Va  Oa^  VnA  «& 
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sacred  and  potent  as  it  became  in  England  when  Vane,  and 
Sidney,  and  Russell  mounted  it.  Such  a  thrill  of  indignation 
and  remorse  will  freeze  the  soul  of  every  man,  North  and 
South,  slaveholder  and  abolitionist,  as  never  struck  through 
the  heart  of  a  great  Christian  nation  before.  Let  John 
Brown's  great  words  be  fulfilled :  "  Now,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherence  of 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  further  with  the 
blood  of  my  children,  and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this 
slave  country  whose  rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel, 
and  unjust  enactments,  I  say  let  it  be  done." 
^  Out  of  that  death  life  will  leap;  life  for  those  miserable 
millions  now  worse  than  dead.  To  his  memory  honors  will 
be  paid  ;  statues  will  bear  his  stern,  mild  features  to  posterity ; 
and  when  Virginia  is  free,  as  free  she  will  be,  one  of  her  first 
acts  will  bo  to  erect  a  monument,  to  his  memory,  on  the 
very  spot  where  disgrace,  defeat  and  death  now  overwhelm 
him  —  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Ck>mmonwealth  ai^r 
she  had  achieved  her  liberty,  was  to  raise  the  lofly  memo- 
rial to  the  ^*  monomaniac  '*  Warren,  and  his  slain  and  defeat- 
ed comrades,  rebels,  like  these,  against  a  legal  but  tyrannical 
power. 

May  God  help  us  all  to  give  ourselves  to  Him,  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  holy  heart  and  life,  and  then  to  the  great  moral 
warfare  with  every  vice,  chiefest  of  which,  in  the  cry  of  the 
down-trodden,  and  the  crime  of  the  down-treader,  is  Ameri- 
can Slavery. 


II. 


Sermon   by   Rev.  George   B.   Cheever.* 

IT  were  a  cheering  and  blessed  gratulation,  could  we  assure 
each  other  this  day  that  this  precious  promise  is  ours, 
and  that  we  behold  the  brightening  signs  of  its  fulfilment 
But  as  a  promise,  it  has  a  condition.  If  judgment  do  return 
unto  righteousness,  if  wicked  statutes,  and  the  wicked  obedi- 
ence of  them  and  the  systems  of  wickedness  which  they 
establish  and  sustain,  are  swept  awiiy,  and  the  people  return 
unto  Grod,  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
him,  then  indeed  he  will  be  with  thopi,  he  is  with  them,  and 
cannot  forsake  them.  And  if  there  be  the  signs  of  such  re- 
turn, the  very  beginning  of  it  is  proof  that  God's  mercy  has 
begun.  How  blessed  and  glorious  would  be  our  condition,  if 
judgment  were  returned  unto  righteousness!  And  it  must  be 
so  returned,  so  brought  back,  and  we  with  it,  or  God  must 
cast  us  off.  Let  us  praise  God  for  every  record  of  such 
return  in  others,  and  for  all  the  instruction,  drawn  from  their 
success,  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  removal  of  a  great 
evil  was  accomplished,  the  renunciation  of  a  great  wicked- 
ness effected,  a  great  and  peaceful  revolution  brought  about, 
where  utter  ruin  had  been  threatened.     We  need  all  the  light 

•  Entitled:  **Th«  Exunple  and  the  Method  of  Emancipation  by  the  Condtitution  of 
onr  Country,  and  the  Word  of  Gknl.''  Preached  in  the  Church  of  tlie  PuritanR,  Thanke- 
glving  Day,  Nor.  21, 1850,  by  Rer.  George  B.  Cheerer,  D.  D.,  from  Pralm  xcir.  14, 16 : 

"For  the  Lord  will  not  caat  off  his  people,  neither  will  he  forvake  his  inheritance. 
But  JudgpDMnt  sbaU  return  unto  righteousness,  and  all  the  upright  in  heart  ihnll  ful- 
tow  it." 
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from  such  examples  that  we  can  possiblj  gain,  at  the  same 
time  that  all  the  light  from  all  the  centuries  can  never  show 
any  other  way  of  redemption  from  sin  than  by  repentance  of 
it,  nor  any  national  salvation  but  that  of  righteousness  and 
justice.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  time  when 
they  can  repent  and  a  time  in  which  they  cannot  They  may 
pass  the  line  of  destiny  where  there  is  no  more  space  of  re- 
pentance, though  it  be  sought  carefully  with  tears. 

Aristotle  somewhere  in  his  works  has  said  that  we  are 
under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  mistakes  of  oar  prede- 
cessors, and  he  might  have  added,  for  the  example  of  their 
iniquities,  provided  we  will  take  them  as  a  warning,  and  lay 
the  lesson  to  heart  But  how  much  greater,  and  in  a  troB 
and  literal  sense,  without  any  sarcasm  or  double  meaning,  is 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  set  ut  the  example 
of  great  and  heroic  disinterestedness,  to  indiTiduals  who  by  a 
life,  or  a  single  action  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  life,  have  set  a 
light  in  the  firmament  of  our  practical  ethics  like  the  North 
Star,  a  light  of  benevolence  and  glory;  or  to  nations  more 
rarely  than  to  individu^ ;  and,  indeed,  how  rare,  how  almost 
solitary,  is  the  example  of  true  national  greatness,  disinter- 
estedness, high  moral  and  religious  principle ;  faithfulness  to 
Freedom  as  a  principle,  and  not  merely  as  an  interest,  faith> 
fulness  to  that  which  is  another  man's,  another  race's,  and  not 
merely  to  that  which  is  our  own  I 

But  if  we  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another 
man's,  who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  ?  This 
principle  of  justice  and  of  retribution,  as  certainly  as  Grod  is 
true,  he  will  act  upon  with  us,  as  a  people,  in  reference  to  the 
race  of  strangers  he  has  thrown  upon  our  care.  The  word 
stranger  is,  in  God's  law,  a  sacred  word.  The  Hebrews  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  we  know  the  principles  of 
responsibility,  duty,  benevolence,  that  God  has  illustrated  by 
them.  A  race  of  strangers  under  oitr  power,  thrown  npon 
our  protection ;  a  race  whom  we  can  easily  oppress,  if  we 
choose,  bat  whom  we  are  bound  to  bless,  to  raise  them  to  a 
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participation  in  onr  own  privileges,  to  love  them  as  we  love 
oarselves,  are  a  raost  sacred  responsibility  and  trust,  a  mightj, 
peremptory,  decisive  trial  of  our  character.  Love  ye  the 
stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Cursed 
be  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of  the  stranger!  Ye 
shall  have  one  manner  of  law,  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for 
the  native  of  your  own  race.  The  laws  of  God  are  plain ; 
the  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  are  phln  ;  we  admit 
them  in  regard  to  Grermans,  French,  Italians,  Swiss,  Irish, 
English ;  all,  indeed,  on  earth,  whom  we  can  use  fbr  votes ; 
all,  save  only  the  Africans,  the  great  race  of  strangers  whom^ 
we  have  kidnapped  and  compelled  hither,  and  in  justice  to- 
wards whom  God  calls  upon  us 'therefore  with  a  louder  call 
than  that  of  mere  benevolepce. 

For  we  have  made  them  the  subjects  of  a  vaster  and  more 
cruel  oppression  than  any  civilized  nation  under  heaven  ever 
practised  towards  any  people ;  and  according  to  the  principle 
of  hunian  nature,  —  that  whomsoever  a  man  injures,  him  he 
thenceforth  hates, -^  we  hate  them  with  an  intensity  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  injury  we  have  done  them  ;  we  make  them  the 
standing  object  of  croelty  and.  contempt,  and  use  them  as  a 
foil  for  oar  own  greatness.  Then  observe  the  working  of 
prejudice ;  we  have  no  hatred  to  them,  or  to  their  color,  as 
MlaveSy  as  ehatteU  ;  but  we  abhor  them  and  their  color  as  /ree- 
HMft,  and  pronoance  them  a  nui9ance.  As  entitled  to  a  share 
in  oar  privileges^  oar  citizenship,  our  rights,  the  rights  of 
hamani^y  we  hate  ikemf  their  color,  and  their  race,  with  a 
hatred  tbali  without  any  thing  of  th6  dignity  or  nobleness  of 
enmity,  is  compounded  out  of  the  meanest  elements  of  fraud, 
foar,  and  selfishness.  This  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  vast  accumnlating  injuries  we  have  heaped  upon  them. 

Now,  here  they  are ;  but  they  have  grown  at  length  beyond 
the  possibility  of  management  as  a  purely  selfish  speculation, 
as  an  article  of  profit,  and  we  know  not  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  puzzle  us,  they  perplex  us,  they  terrify  us.  We 
are  like  murderers,  (as  when  the  Dred  ScotX  d^^moiii  ^%& 
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passed  and  endured,  it  was  prophesied  we  should  be,)  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  the  body,  endeavoring  to  bury  and  hide  the 
carcass  of  our  assassinated  victim.  But  the  trampled  ground, 
the  fresh  dirt,  the  very  leaves  matted  on  the  grave,  disclose 
the  crime  ;  neither  can  we  keep  a  seal  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
the  freedom  of  a  morally  assassinated,  but  still  living  and 
growing,  race.  We  would  be  glad  to  keep  them  forever,  pro- 
vided we  could  keep  them  as  slaves  ;  provided  we  could  still 
harness  and  concentrate  their  energies  as  chattels,  and  compel 

.  them  to  drag  forward  the  juggernaut  of  our  political  grandeur 
and  power ;  provided  we  could  limit  them  to  that  point,  where 
oppression  of  them  is  convenient  for  ourselves,  where  we  can 
serve  ourselves  of  them,  as  they  are^  and  prevent  simply  their 
extension  to  the  point  of  inconvenience,  agitation,  or  intrusion 
on  the  monopoly  of  free  labor  for  the  whites.  As  profitable 
propertyy  we  like  their  character,  degraded,  and  their  color, 
black;  as  men,  we  hate  and  abhor  both  the  color  and  the 
race. 

But  here  they  are.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  It 
begins  to  be  the  perplexity  of  a  hunter  with  a  wolf  by  the 
ears ;  you  dare  not  let  him  go,  you  cannot  keep  him ;  there 
is  no  one  to  kill  him  while  you  hold  him.  Meantime,  God's 
voice  thunders,  Let  m^  people  go !  The  Christian  Pharaoh 
in  our  Kg}'pt  answers,  under  instruction  of  theological  tech- 
nicalities about  malum  in  se.  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  to  let  the  people  go  ?  I  know  not  such  a  Lord, 
nor  such  a  theology.  I  will  not  let  them  go.  And  again  God 
thunders.  Let  my  people  go !  And,  except  the  company  of 
Jnnnes  and  Jambrcs,  with  their  magicians  in  the  Americo- 
Egyptian  Church,  turned  the  claim  into  ridicule,  deujring  its 
divine  origin,  even  the  modem  Pharaoh  would  come  to  his 
senses  and  believe.  But  the  heart  is  hardened  more  and 
more,  and  step  by  step  the  very  processes  of  exasperation 
and  increase  in  the  oppression  are  gone  through,  by  which  of 
old  the  slaveholders  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  whulo 

appoJated  catalogae  of  plaguea  for  \Vve\r  destruction. 
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But  can  we  let  them  go  with  safety  ?  Even  if  we  could  not, 
we  have  no  right  to  keep  them ;  no  more  than  a  man's  not 
being  able  to  give  up  a  stolen  estate,  without  reducing  his 
family  to  poverty,  gives  him  a  right  to  the  robbery,  or  releases 
him  from  the  obligation  to  restore.  But  even  this  selfish 
question  God  in  his  mercy  has  answered ;  has  provided  a  most 
marvellous,  explicit,  categorical  answer,  in  the  case  of  British 
Emancipation,  the  lessons  of  which  we  must  solemnly  ponder. 
And  one  of  those  lessons,  from  experience  as  well  as  of  native 
fundamental  principle,  is  this :  that  to  hold  these  human  be-  < 
ings  as  property,  and  still  pretend  to  seek  to  raise  them,  until 
they  are,  acoordiug  to  our  pronouncement,  worthy  of  being 
set  free,  is  both  an  iusult  and  a  crime.  We  cannot  raise  them, 
as  slaves,  to  freedom ;  we  cannot  raise  them  till  we  free  them, 
till  we  acknowledge  their  right  and  our  duty,  and  begin  its 
performance ;  till  we  are  seen  setting  at  work  the  process  of 
striking  off  their  fetters.  It  is  a  vast,  terrific  libel  to  say  that 
they  owe  their  slavery  to  their  animal  degradation,  when  we 
know  that  they  owe  the  pei*petuity  of  their  degradation  to  their 
being  kept  in  slavery,  and  that  every  generation  retained  in 
such  slavery,  under  the  pretence  of  not  being  prepared  for 
freedom,  is  a  generation  stolen  from  the  birth.  To  justify 
this  form  of  man-stealing,  the  indecent  and  horrible  maxim 
of  slave-law,  partus  sequitur  ventrem^  is  adopted  and  baptized 
in  the  slaveholding  theology,  and  along  with  it  the  most  in- 
credible inhumanities,  monstrosities,  impossibilities  in  morals, 
have  been  presented  to  the  Southern  conscience,  and  deliber- 
ately accepted  as  truths  divine,  while  the  plainest  propositions 
of  righteousness,  and  requisitions  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  have 
been  scornfully  rejected  as  fanaticism.  It  will  not  now  be 
strange  if  Grod  says,  (nay ;  the  strangeness  will  be,  if  he  does 
not  say,)  Fill  ye  up,  then,  the  measure  of  your  iniquities. 

.  In  contrast  and  rebuke  of  such  obstinate  atheism  and 
cruelty,  God  has  given  us  the  glorious  example  in  another 
nation,  of  one  of  the  grandest,  most  unalloyed  tT\\\m^Vv&  ^^ 
benevolence  aad  justice  over  cruelty  an4  wrong,  oi  >ww^'WkvVj 

J9  • 
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over  oppression,  of  troth  against  fraud  and  Ijing^  of  con- 
science and  Grod's  word  against  wicked  human  law,  of  princi- 
ple over  policy,  of  Freedom  over  Slavery,  that  the  world  ever 
saw.  It  is  a  thing  of  joy  forever,  a  thing  to  be  eternally  pro- 
claimed and  magnified,  that  a  commercial  nation  has  done  this : 
a  nation  with  power  and  temptation  to  do  otherwise ;  a  nation 
not  for  itself,  but  for  others ;  a  nation  inspired  with  genuine, 
unselfish,  compassionate  regard  for  the  injured  and  enslaved. 
A  proud,  strong,  conquering,  prosperous  nation  has  done  this ; 
has  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  prosperity  to  examine  her 
policy  before  God;  to  acknowledge  her  past  injustice  and 
wrong,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  God's  word,  Grod's  will,  as 
supreme  above  her  own  government  and  authority ;  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  irefiy  because  God  commands  it,  I  say  a  great 
commercial  nation  —  the  wealthiest,  most  aggrandized,  and 
lordliest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe^  at  once  the  most  com- 
mercial and  the  most  aristocratic,  with  the  proudest  nobility 
and  the  intcnsest  trade-spirited  mercantile  community  together, 
under  the  most  conservative  law  faculty  and  jurisprudence ; 
a  great  commercial  nation,  in  the  heart  of  a  money-worshipping 
age,  at  the  cost  of  an  appropriation  in  money  such  as  never 
before  on  earth  was  devoted  by  any  government  to  any  such 
purpose ;  in  the  face  of  an  outcry  of  rage  and  avarice  against 
60  benevolent  a  measure ;  in  the  face  of  the  savage  claim  of 
property  in  man,  and  of  the  remorseless  fury  with  which  that 
claim  was  prosecuted  to  the  last  moment ;  a  great  commer- 
cial power-loving,  money-accumulating  nation,  has  voluntarily 
paused  in  her  great  career  of  conquest  and  of  wealth,  thro\\7i 
from  her  tlic  considerations  of  a  selfish  expediency,  and  per- 
formed a  national  act  of  self-denying  justice  and  humanity ; 
an  act  both  o(  the  government  and  the  people ;  an  act  of 
religion  and  of  religious  zeal  and  duty,  such  as  nations  alma^^t 
never  perform,  and  which,  performed  as  it  was,  with  such  com- 
pleteness, nobleness,  and  majesty  of  principle,  might  almost 
cftticel  a  thousand  years  of  Europcaxi  cvuelty  and  crime. 
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The  Act  of  Emancipation,  which  it  becomes  ns  anew  and 
solemnly  to  celebrate  this  day,  to  praise  God  for  it,  and  to 
implore  his  grace  that  it  may  be  initiated  in  our  own  country, 
was  an  act  of  benevolence  and  justice  on  principle.  It  was 
not  a  measure  of  political  economy  or  expediency,  but  of  right 
and  duty,  above  all  expediency,  determining  what  true  expe- 
diency is.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  superiority  of  free 
labor  over  slave  labor,  or  a  measure  for  the  interest  and  profit 
of  the  whites;  but  it  was  the  admitted  equal  claim  of  the 
blacks  to  freedom  as  well  as  the  whites,  and  the  pros&ution 
of  that  claim  for  the  liberty  and  benefit  of  the  enslaved,  for 
the  restitution  to  them  of  the  rights  of  which  they  have  been 
defrauded.  It  was  a  denial  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  to  hold  any  other  race  in  slavery ;  it  was  a  denial  of 
any  right  of  property  in  man,  and  a  refusal  any  longer  to 
admit  any  such  wrong.  It  was  the  undoing  of  such  wrong, 
because  it  tvas  wrong,  and  the  question  of  its  profitableness 
and  unprofitableness  for  the  nation  committing  such  a  crime 
was  not  a  question,  upon  the  decision  of  which  the  act  of 
emancipation  was  based.  By  a  religious  conscience,  by  the 
power  of  God's  Word,  by  the  grand  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
freedom  swaying  the  popular  mind,  by  the  sentiments,  feel- 
ings, impulses  of  the  popular  heart  against  cruelty,  against 
oppression,  against  Slavery,  the  nation  was  carried  irresistibly 
in  this  grand  movement,  and  triumphed  in  it.  And  it  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  greatest  national  victory  of  right  against 
wrong,  of  conscience  against  selfishness,  that  the  world  ever 
saw. 

As  a  measure  of  political  economy  it  has  been  successful  in 
its  results.  The  West  Indies  are  worth  incalculably  more  to- 
day^ under  the  reign  of  Freedom,  than  they  could  have  been 
under  the  continued  injustice  of  Slavery.  But  whether  so  or 
not,  the  honesty,  generosity,  and  justice  of  the  nation,  the  ele- 
vation and  integrity  of  character,  the  enthronement  of  the 
right,  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  Tu\e  o^  t\^\\^ 
and  of  the  conscience  of  the  nation  as  obedient  \o  \V^  ^"^^  ^^ 
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infinite  gain  and  glory,  not  to  be  measured  bj  any  consequences; 
a  possession  worth  more  than  the  dominion  of  the  globe ;  a 
security  of  future  prosperity  and  freedom  greater  than  ten 
thousand  navies,  ten  thousand  citadels.  Standing  as  they  did 
in  that  act  on  the  side  of  God  and  truth,  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  the  British  government  and  people  have  secured 
not  only  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  enslaved,  for  whom 
they  acted,  but  their  own,  of  which  they  did  not  think.  Grod 
gives,  for  every  such  act,  a  mortgage  on  his  providence  for 
their  protection.  What  they  gained  in  character  alone,  and  in 
the  strength  of  righteousness,  by  that  act,  would  have  been  a 
possession  of  inestimable  value,  outweighing  all  possibility  of 
loss.  If  the  West  Indies  had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  with  them, 
the  benefit  of  that  act  of  justice  and  benevolence  would  have 
remained,  a  richer  endowment  of  the  kingdom,  than  if  God 
had  created  and  bestowed  a  new  oceanic  Eden  for  its  domin- 
ion and  its  wealth. 

What  we  need  to  lay  to  heart  to-day  is  this  lesson.  If  the 
British  people  had  confined  themselves  to  statistical  argu- 
ments about  sugar-canes,  molasses  hogsheads,  prices  of  labor, 
amounts  to  be  screwed  out  of  estates  under  the  lash,  or  to  be 
sacrificed  by  freedom,  they  would  not,  to  this  day,  have  accom- 
plished the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  It  was  the  con- 
science of  justice,  the  divine  spirit  of  liberty,  the  sense  of 
right  and  duty,  the  command  of  God,  the  impulse  of  pity, 
strengthened  and  made  irresistible  by  the  appeal  to  6od*8 
Word,  and  not  the  mean,  pitiful  consideration  of  any  superior 
profitableness  of  free  labor  over  slave,  that  gained  the  vic- 
tory. It  was  lightning  from  heaven,  and  not  any  blacksmith's 
fire  on  earth,  that  melted  the  chains  of  the  slave,  and  set  Iiim 
free.  Men's  hammei^  could  rivet  them,  but  it  required  the 
fire  of  God  to  undo  them.  Nothing  but  principle,  truth  on 
fire  in  the  heart,  could  ever  set  men  to  this  work.  The  lust 
of  gain  never  will  break  a  fetter  on  the  limbs,  but  it  can  eat 
into  the  soul,  and  cover  it  with  the  \&\Xax  oi  ds^i^\i»iu    No 
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profits  of  liberty,  nor  even  its  anticipated  gains,  ever  yet  set 
any  people  free ;  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  do  the  first  work, 
regardless  of  any  thing  and  every  thing  but  what  is  just  and 
right.  The  profits  of  liberty  never  yet  built  a  temple,  unless 
the  spirit  of  liberty  first  conquered  the  ground  in  fee  simple 
and  laid  the  foundations. 

We  need  to-day  these  lessons  of  principle,  and  this  assur- 
ance of  the  safety  of  their  application ;  the  safety  of  trusting 
in  Grod,  and  performing  our  whole  duty  to  Him  and  to  our 
fellow-beings,  leaving  the  consequences  with  Him. 

The  terrible  outbreak  at  Harper's  Ferry  calls  us  anew  to 
the  consideration  of  our  own  duty,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
we  may  avoid  God's  judgments,  and  redeem  our  country  from 
a  wickedness  that  threatens  to  consume  us. 

We  must  consider,  first,  our  instruments  of  aggression  and 
of  conquest  against  this  sin,  and  second,  the  manner  and  the 
method  in  which  we  are  to  use  them.  Our  duty  as  Christians 
and  our  duty  as  politicians  comes  into  view,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  discriminate. 

Our  instruments  of  aggression  and  of  conquest  against  this 
sin  are  grand  and  mighty :  the  Word  of  God,  rightly  inter- 
preted, and  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  rightly  inter- 
preted. 

But  both  have  been  perverted  ;  and  if  in  either  the  perver- 
sion is  suffered  to  become  the  law,  then  we  are  lost ;  we  can 
do  nothing.  If  the  Word  of  God  is  held  and  applied  in  its 
purity,  you  can  save  even  your  perverted  Constitution  by  it ; 
can  redeem  your  Constitution  from  the  bondage  of  such  per- 
version, by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  setting  it  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  Bring  every  provision  in  it  to  the  bar 
of  God's  Word,  and  show  the  infinite  guilt  of  each  perversion. 
All  the  questions  involved,  of  right  and  wrong,  ought  to  be 
thoroughly,  fervently  discussed,  in  every  aspect,  in  every 
place.  There  ought  to  be  public  mass  meetings,  as  mighty 
crucibles,  heated  by  the  spirit  of  Liberty  ;  and  yowx  \\\e^crc\^'^ 
and  your  caadidatea  muat  he  thrown  into  ibem  and  ^to^%.^ 
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Your  Representatives  and  Senators  onght  to  be  especfaHj 
instructed  and  bound  to  press  every  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  its  uttermost  in  favor  of  liberty  and  right.  Yon  ought 
to  demand  a  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  attainder,  against  ever  suffering  incapacity  or  evil  to 
descend  from  parents  to  children,  may,  and  rightfully  does, 
protect  and  set  free  the  children  of  the  enslaved,  and  that  the 
maxim,  partus  sequttur  ventrem,  is  the  greatest  possible  violar 
tion  of  that  provision. 

In  this  conflict,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the 
church  and  ministry  must  stand  higher  than  the  politicians ; 
must  in  fact  lead,  and  not  follow,  with  the  Word  of  GkxL 
They  must  not  ask.  What  do  the  politicians  desire?  Wliat  are 
they  willing  to  sanction  and  applaud  ?  How  far  can  we  preach 
against  Slavery  and  not  damage  their  platforms,  or  prevent 
the  availability  of  their  candidates  for  the  Presidency  ?  Let 
us  understand  each  other.  We  welcome  them  to  our  aid,  just 
so  far  as  they  can  follow  after  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  agree 
with  it,  abstaining  from  putting  into  their  programmes  any 
implication  of  the  sacredness  or  intangibleness  of  Slavery  as 
a  vested  right ;  any  injunction  or  pledge  against  laboring  for 
its  abolition ;  any  assertion  of  the  wrongfulness  of  interfering 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  four  or  five  millions  of  slaves,  now 
groaning  under  such  bondage  in  the  Slave  States.  We  hold 
ourselves,  as  Christians,  commissioned  of  Grod,  and  bound  in 
conscience  to  labor  for  such  deliverance,  and  it  is  our  positive 
right  and  duty  so  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  political  party 
should  set  up  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  Presidency 
a  pledge  never  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved,  or  a 
sanction  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  or  of  the  claim  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  that  moment  they  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  no  true  Cliristian  can  go  with  them. 
They  array  themselves  against  the  Christian  conscience,  rights, 
/)riviloge8,  dignity,  and  duty  of  all  who  know  that  they  ought 
lo  obey  God  rather  than  man.    It  succeM  V&  \\i^  m\»aj(»L  of 
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politicians,  our  mission  from  God  is  to  break  every  yoke,  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free ;  not  merely  to  labor  against  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  but  for  its  entire  overthrow ;  not  merely 
for  the  white  man's  party,  but  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
enslaved. 

We  are  bound  to  press  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  against 
every  letter  of  Slavery,  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  in 
behalf  of  Freedom  against  every  attempt  of  the  spirit  of 
Slavery.  For  none  can  deny  that  the  Constitution  was 
framed  for  Freedom.  Neither  is  there  in  it  any  intimation  of 
ever  having  been  designed  or  framed  for  the  whites  only,  and 
not  the  blanks ;  much  less  any  intimation  of  any  guarantee  of 
Slavery,  as  the  condition  either  of  blacks  or  whites,  or  any 
part  of  them.  There  is  no  intimation  in  it  that  any  human 
being  can  be  the  property  of  any  other  human  being.  If 
there  were  any  such  wickedness  it  would  be  a  piratical  Con- 
stitution. There  being  no  shadow  of  such  pretence,  either  in 
spirit  or  letter,  whence  comes  the  daring  assumption?  By 
what  superhuman  fraud  transacted,  under  what  spell  of  infer- 
nal incantation,  laying  the  senses,  the  reason,  the  conscience 
of  the  people  asleep,  so  that  they  could  x*onsent  to  such  change 
and  corruption  of  the  character  of  their  rights  ?  By  what 
horrible  mesmerism  of  Satan  do  you  stand  as  a  man  gazing 
motionless  with  staring  eyes,  paralyzed,  not  horrified,  but  in- 
sensible, while  the  assassin  enters  your  dwelling,  carries  away 
your  gold,  murders  your  household,  and  leaves  you  under  such 
a  lunacy,  such  a  spell  of  madness,  such  a  nightmare  of  per- 
dition, that  henceforth  you  walk  about  and  labor  to  convince 
yourself  and  others  that  this  is  all  politically  right,  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  articles  in  your  charter,  is  a  vested  right  of  constitu- 
tional assassins,  with  which  you  must  not  interfere ! 

This  is  the  assumption  coolly  made,  even  by  professedly 
Anti-Slavery  politicians,  who  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  the 
protection  of  property  in  slaves,  property  in  man,  is  the  busi- 
ness and  proper  work  .of  the  Constitution,  aivd  \.Vv«l\^  \l  >^ev^ 
fugitive  Slave  Law  were  repealed,  they  "wouVi  ^  va.  ^qt 
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another,  and  for  any  and  all  laws  that  Congresa  might  pass, 
Banctioning  and  defending  property  in  man.  This  is  treason 
to  truth,  God,  our  country,  and  our  country's  Freedom,  that  if 
rightly  visited,  would  place  the  authors  and  supporters  of  it 
beneath  the  condemnation  appointed  for  it  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous,  more  atrocious,  than 
the  foisting  in  of  such  a  claim  and  sanction  of  property  in 
human  beings  into  the  Constitution  of  our  Freedom,  when  not 
only  is  no  possibility  of  such  claim  referred  to,  eren  by  inti- 
mation, but  the  thing  is  not  even  named,  is  not  a  subject 
within  the  whole  instrument ;  and  the  whole  aim,  spirit,  pur- 
pose, and  doctrine  of  the  whole  are  against  it,  rendering  it  im- 
possible. 

It  is  a  forgery,  an  infinite  fraud,  a  boundless  rascality,  more 
wicked,  more  pernicious,  than  was  ever  perpetrated  in  any 
nation  under  heaven.  There  is  a  case  in  law,  a  case  of  pre- 
tended right  to  made  property,  now  pending  in  New  York, 
between  the  State  and  the  City,  as  to  the  possession  of  water 
lots,  filled  in  along  the  shores  of  the  harbor.  Thei*e  was  a 
contract  conveying  all  the  land,  many  years  ago,  to  the  city 
within  the  low-water  mark.  Since  tlmt  day  the  city  has  gone 
on  swelling  and  extending  by  made  land  far  beyond  the  then 
low-water  mark,  and  now  the  State  claims,  and  justly  claims, 
a  title  to  all  the  property  thus  created  by  the  city,  ouU^ide  the 
original  water-line.  There  stands,  pictured,  in  this  very  case, 
our  Constitution,  and  the  made  land  of  Satan  intruded  upon  it 
beyond  the  water-line,  beyond  the  line  of  right,  and  justice, 
and  liberty.  There  is  the  line,  —  low  tide,  low-water  mark, 
no  Slavery,  no  property  in  man  on  this  side,  the  land  side,  and 
no  authority  whatever  on  the  other  side,  no  step  beyond  the 
bond ;  sennce  due  is  the  lowest  water-mark,  liut  b<»yond  this, 
in  boundless  forgery  and  villany,  in  assumption  of  wrong,  in 
extension  of  a  seeming  right  into  infinite  wrong,  your  Slave- 
l^ower  oligarchy,  minions,  have  filled  in  with  all  the  elements 
of  corruption,  brought  and  dumped  by  paid  scavengei-s,  the 
ivater-lots  of  the  Constitution ;  vfilk  ik^  vihok  vc^>^9^ernalia 
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€£  Slavery,  clocks,  wharves,  jails,  warehouses,  bastiles,  chains, 
bloodhounds,  marshals;  here  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  there 
the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  till  the  made  land  of  despotism  gov- 
erns, changes,  destroys  the  whole  channel,  and  nothing  but 
injustice  prevails. 

Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  your  State,  of  each  sovereign  Free 
State,  to  step  in  and  say  to  these  invaders,  these  squatters  on 
the  premises  of  liberty,  Away  with  you  and  your  encroach- 
ments !  Take  back  your  structures,  your  made  land  of  Satan, 
within  your  own  low-water  line,  or  give  them  up  to  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  freedom  and  justice.  We  hold  you  to  the 
bond.  If  you  can  make  Slavery  out  of  service  due,  if  you 
can  find  or  make  one  iota  of  sanction  for  the  claim  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  show  your  authority  in  God's  name.  It  must 
be  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  these  heavens.  The  thing  claimed 
must  be  written  out  in  full,  Property  in  Man.  But  you 
not  only  have  no  shadow  of  such  claim,  no  intimation  looking 
that  way,  no  mention  nor  description  of  the  state  of  Slavery, 
or  of  such  a  possibility  under  heaven  as  that  of  property  in 
man  ;  but  in  fact  there  was  no  civilized  government  or  nation 
under  heaven,  at  the  time  when  your  Constitution  was  framed, 
wliere  any  statesman  of  any  party,  or  character,  or  grade 
would  have  dared  to  put  into  the  government  instrument  of 
a  civilized  State  the  projwsition  or  sanction  of  such  a  crime 
aga'mst  God  and  man,  or  the  possibility  of  admitting  it.  And 
any  set  of  men  who  might  have  ventured  such  an  insult 
against  humanity  and  religion,  at  the  same  time  pretending 
to  believe,  and  openly  and  solemnly  announcing,  that  "  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  are  endowed  with  inalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  would 
have  been  scorned  by  the  whole  world ;  such  a  set  of  men 
could  not  have  published,  would  not  have  dared  to  publish, 
any  avowal  of  the  possibility  of  any  constitutional  sanction 
of  property  in  man,  in  the  face  of  the  scorn  and  indignation 
that  would  every  where  have  met  them. 

Now  the  providence  of  God  has  upset  a\V  iftaxC^  eaXaviX^- 
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tions.  And  a  most  remarkable  thing  it  is,  that  just  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  inviolability  and  sacredness  of  slave  property 
had  reached  their  culminating  point  of  audacity  and  infamy ; 
when  it  was  becoming  a  political  truism  that  there  could  be 
no  right  of  intervention  against  the  wrong  of  human  Slavery 
where  it  already  exists,  but  only  the  right  of  endeavoring  to 
prevent  its  extension ;  when  some  politicians  even,  in  the  only 
party  in  the  country  imagined  to  possess  any  remnant  of  con- 
science or  of  principle,  were  setting  up  a  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  to  undisturbed  possession  of  their  millions  of  slaves, 
as  a  vested  interest  and  right  not  to  be  meddled  with ;  thai 
just  at  this  juncture,  God  should  have  shot  John  Brown  out 
of  the  cannon  of  his  providence  right  into  the  bo^om  of  that 
vested  interest ;  shot  him  as  a  bomb  against  it,  scattering  all 
the  theories  of  politicians  to  the  winds,  and  setting  all  men  to 
a  new  discussion,  not  merely  of  the  right  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves to  assert  their  own  fn»cdom,  but  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  all  men  to  help  them  to  it,  in  any  and  every  just  way  that 
Go<l  puts  in  tlieir  power.  Th(?re  is  no  stopping  this  discission, 
when  it  pleases  God  that  it  should  come.  And  if  the  foun- 
tains of  till?  frreat.deep  of  human  rights  are  broken  up  here, 
as  in  the  French  revolution,  it  were  as  vain  to  speak  to  the 
whirlwind,  as  expect  to  i-estmin  or  comrnjind  the  blowing 
of  sucli  n  hurricane.  What  God  has  done  is  but  a  warning 
of  what  he  will  do.  The  appaiition  of  John  Brown  Ijcfore 
the  terrifitnl  court  and  magicians  of  our  American  ilgypt,  is 
but  as  tliat  of  Mose:^,  throwing  down  his  rod  to  become  a 
serpent,  in  comparison  with  the  deadly  plagues  that  arc  to 
follow. 

It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  God  had  begun  his  work  of  judgment. 
Long  has  he  been  calling  in  mercy.  Years  of  grace,  mighty 
revivals  of  religion,  trials  of  his  church  and  people,  by  bless- 
ings infinite,  by  bestowing  upon  his  church  and  ministry  such 
might  of  numbers,  and  such  omni[)otence  of  spiritual  power, 
if  they  had  but  been  faithful  to  him,  that,  nnite<l  against  this 
wjckedaess,  thej  oould  liave  swe^t  il  fc^xn  vV^^  Vadul^  almost  as 
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easilj  as  the  dead  frogs  of  Egypt  could  have  been  shovelled 
into  the  !Nilc,  when  Gpd  had  done  with  that  plague.  We 
have  waited,  and  watched,  and  longed  for  some  fruit  of  the 
revival  of  God's  work,  some  application  of  this  spiritual  power 
in  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved.  We  see  it  in  some 
directions  only  in  a  more  deadly,  sullen,  ominous  indifference  and 
silence,  along  with  the  revival  of  the  foreign  slave  trade ;  there 
b  not  only  no  purpose,  even  afler  such  a  baptism  of  grace  and 
mercy  to  ourselves,  to  exercise  mercy  to  others,  or  labor  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed,  but  there  is,  in  many  quarters,  a 
deeper,  deadlier,  more  terrible  oppression.  The  churches  and 
the  ministry  refuse  to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved,  but 
still  very  generally  demand  silence,  and  denounce  the  agitation 
of  the  subject.  The  Free  States  pass  new  black  laws  against 
the  colored  race,  and  the  Slave  States  pass  deadlier  slave 
laws,  and  thrust  the  free  colored  population  into  Slavery  with 
their  children  forever.  Be  you  sure  God  is  now  at  length 
coming  out  of  his  place,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
for  such  iniquity.  And  he  will  call  for  his  ministers  of  ven- 
geance to  devour  them.  But  be  need  not  call,  he  need  not  send 
abroad,  he  need  not  raise  up  the  Assyrians,  they  are  here. 
The  volcanoes  of  wrath  arc  here,  the  sleeping  earthquakes  are 
here,  the  ground  trembles  in  every  direction,  the  wells  are 
drying  up,  mute  nature  almost  gives  signs  of  wrath,  that  God 
is  just  ready  to  remove  his  restraints,  and  let  loose  the  ele- 
ments of  death. 

The  government  that  maintains  such  wickedness  is  pirat- 
ical. If  one  man  should  do  it,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  put  him  to  death.  If  a  nation  should  do  it,  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  every  man  to  rise  up  against  such  a  nation ; 
if  this  were  done,  the  iniquity  itself  would  be  annihilated. 
By  the  law  of  God  Virginia  is  a  corporate  pirate.  Her  very 
laws  are  outlawed.  She  is  occupied  with  men-stealing,  car- 
ried on,  day  by  day,  incessantly,  and  her  laws  for  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  this  wickedness  make  it  doubly  viW.  H^ic 
very  govenuuezii^  by  such  Jaws,  converts  Vicr  q*vV\x^^^  Vo^^ 
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traitors  against  God  and  pirates  against  man,  whenever  and 
wherever  tbey  do  not  op|)Ode  such  wickedness,  but  willingly 
obey  it  and  support  it.  Tbej  willingly  walk  after  the  com- 
mandment, cboosiqg  to  obey  the  statutes  of  Ahab  and  Omri, 
rather  than  tlie  statutes  of  the  Almighty.  Her  laws  are  of 
no  more  force  or  validity  than  the  laws  of  an  association  of 
Tliiigs,  or  a  brotherhood  of  thieves,  or  a  regiment  of  counter- 
feitci*s.  Commodore  Decatur  might  with  as  much  propriety 
have  been  tried,  and  sentenced,  and  hanged  fjr  treason  in 
Algiers,  as  John  Brown  for  treason  in  Virginia,  for  John 
Brown  owed  no  more  allegiance  to  Virginia  than  Decatur 
owed  to  Algiers.  John  Brown  was  as  properly  engaged  in 
seeking  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  breaking  up 
the  system  of  Slavery,  as  Commodore  Decatur  in  seeking  to 
break  up  the  piracy  of  the  Algerines. 

This  event  must  o|)en  up  the  subject.  It  must  be  ripped 
up  to  the  bottom.  Either  Slavery  is  ab.«olutely  right  or 
wronpj ;  either  sanctioned  of  God,  and  just  by  human  law,  or 
forbidden  of  God,  and  impiously  unlawful.  Either  slaves  are 
the  most  sacred  of  all  property,  or  the  most  diabolical  of  all 
ixjbUiry.  If  shiveliolding  is  impious,  a  government  grounded 
on  it,  protecting  it,  making  laws  in  its  behalf,  is  an  exaspera- 
tion of  villany  infinitely  atrocious,  making  not  only  slaves  out 
of  freemen,  but  villains  out  of  its  own  citizens,  by  its  own  laws. 
There  can  be  no  sanction,  no  justification,  for  such  wicketl- 
ness,  and  the  attempted  justification  of  it  by  law  is  no  better 
than  if  adultery  or  murder  were  justified  by  law.  The  whole 
world  is  rightfully  at  war  with  such  iniquity,  injustice,  and 
cruelty ;  no  man  can  possibly  commit  treason  in  seeking  to 
overthrow  it,  and  to  release  the  victims  of  such  tyranny.  A 
man  is  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his  po\ver  for  their  release, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  such  a  system.  If  the  abolition  of 
the  government  were  necessary  for  the  overthrow  of  the  sin, 
if  it  were  certain  that  the  sin  could  be  overthrown  in  no 
other  way,  then  the  sooner  the  government  is  abolished  the 
bciicr.    It  were  iufioiiely  better  that  three  hundred  thousand 
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j»laveholilers  were  abolished,  struck  out  of  existence,  than  that 
four  million  human  beings,  with  their  posterity  forever,  should 
be  enslaved  under  them,  condemned  to  a  perpetual  system 
which  is  the  perpetual  violation  of  God's  law.  The  Slavery 
sweeps  both  the  victims  of  it,  and  the  tyrants,  to  penlition. 
It  is  death  to  the  slaveholders ;  so  that  what  is  called  treason, 
is  in  fact  the  highest  mercy  to  them.  Their  forcible  redemp- 
tion from  the  grasp  of  this  sin,  even  by  insurrection,  would 
be  a  blessing,  since  their  souls  might  be  saved ;  but,  continu- 
ing in  this  guilt,  they  must  be  shut  out  from  heaven  ;  so  that 
John  Brown  is  in  reality  their  greatest,  kindest  friend.  The 
angel  that  knocked  Peter's  chains  from  him  in  the  prison  was 
not  more  truly  his  friend,  than  John  Brown,  in  endeavoring 
to  knock  the  fetters  from  the  slave,  is  truly  the  friend  of  the 
slaveholder.  Any  man  striving  to  abolish  Slavery,  is  the  slave- 
holder s  greatest  friend.  Any  man  protecting,  and  defending,  and 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  Slavery,  is  the  slaveholder's  greatest 
enemy.  Any  church  sanctioning  this  crime,  is  just  sealing 
up  its  members  for  perdition ;  just  makipg  out  of  the  church  a 
great  preserve  of  fatt(;d  gjime  for  Satan ;  the  profession  of  any 
religion  that  has  sin  for  its  element  being  as  a  self-sealing  can 
of  sweetmeats  for  Satan's  profit  and  use. 
^-  It  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation 
turned  upon  one  old  man,  condemned  to  die  upon  the  gallows 
for  an  action  which  multitudes  of  men  stand  in  doubt  whether  ' 
to  pronounce  a  great  crime  or  one  of  the  most  heroic,  disin- 
terested, virtuous,  and  noble  deeds  of  obedience  to  God  and 
benevolence  to  man,  recorded  in  the  century.  There  he  is,  in 
modern  Egypt,  a  greater  riddle,  a  greater  Sphinx  for  men's 
opinions,  than  ancient  Egypt  ever  saw.  There  he  is,  as  if 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  risen  from  the  dead,  shakin":  the  trorv 
head  of  the  tyrant  in  the  face  of  a  nation  of  oppressors.  He 
is  God's  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  Slavery  ;  and  the  knees 
of  the  whole  South  knock  together  at  the  apparition.  John 
Brown  is  God's  own  protest  against  this  tyranny,  tv^^vvvw'^l  \.\\^ 
unrighteous  hiyts  that  saaction  it,  against  lUe  mv^tv  «lw(^  ^V^V^a 
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that  8up[K>rt  it.  Crod  writes  out  his  warning  on  clear  white 
paper,  takes  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  Christian,  a  man  of 
prayer,  for  its  publication.  John  Brown  is  one  of  those  rare 
instances  of  men  described  bj  Milton,  who  act  out  a  convic- 
tion of  duty,  from  which,  from  the  contemplation  of  which, 
common  men,  the  worshippers  of  success,  of  expediencj,  and 
of  iniquity  enshrined  in  law,  start  back,  as  in  horror  of  a 
great  crime.  Who  that  hears  John  Brown's  words,  that  reads 
his  grand,  solemn,  thrilling  letters  from  his  prison,  that  sees  his 
simple,  majestic,  Christian  deportment  in  the  view  of  death, 
and  notes  his  calm  trust  in  Gk>d,  can  doubt  that  Grod  is  with 
him,  and  that  the  secret  of  his  confidence  is  his  abiding  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  and  dwelling  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High.  In  the  light  of  these  clear,  sun-like,  sacred 
developments  of  character,  and  not  in  the  lurid,  malignant, 
treacherous  glare  of  slave  enactments  and  slaveholding 
cruelty,  iniquity  and  unjust  judgment,  will  John  Brown's 
whole  conduct  be  scrutinized.  It  is  a  mighty  and  meaning 
providence  in  Grod,  and  when  His  judgments  are  in  the  land, 
the  people  will  learn  righteousness. 

John  Brown  is  the  crystallization  into  action  of  maxims 
which  all  would  act  upon,  if  the  enslaved  and  injured,  in 
whose  behalf  he  has  ventured  unto  death,  were  whites,  were  a 
population  stolen  from  one  of  your  own  States,  embracing 
^children  of  your  own,  wives,  brothers,  sons,  daughters,  fathers, 
mothers,  of  your  own  color  and  blood.  You  would  not  call 
John  Brown's  movement  treason,  you  would  not  call  it  mur- 
der, you  would  not  call  it  a  wicked  act,  if  white  persons,  your 
own  relatives,  had  been  chained  and  claimed  as  property,  tor- 
tured, tasked,  and  condenmed  as  a  race  of  chattels ;  you  would 
call  it  justice,  heroism,  piety.  And  if  the  kidnappers  of  ^uch 
victims  had  pretended  an  agreement  in  your  Constitution  of 
service  due,  distorting  that  into  a  defence  and  justification  of 
such  robbery,  you  would  say  that  they  were  the  traitors  worthy 
of  death. 

Nor  would  your  judgment  or  your  «eivteiice  be  changed  bj 
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a  set  of  Virginia  statutes,  legalizing  this  wickedness,  making 
your  children  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  making  it 
treason  or  felony  in  any  man  to  attempt  to  deliver  them,  or 
run  them  off.  You  would  not  only  contribute  money  and 
arms  to  any  party  who  would  undertake  to  do  this,  but  you 
would  yourselves  take  arms,  and  it  would  be  much  more  the 
duty  of  your  State  to  sanction  and  protect  you  in  such  an 
effort,  than  it  was  when  your  ancestors  took  arms  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  HilL  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," and  **  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  How  grand  and  m^yestic  was  the 
declaration  of  John  Brown  the  aged,  ^  I  am  yet  too  young  to 
be  able  to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons." 

If  you  or  I  possessed  the  power,  by  tossing  a  horn  of  pow- 
der, a  torch  of  Greek  fire,  a  percussion  cap,  an  explosive 
biscuit,  into  the  heart  of  the  South,  to  set  the  whole  slave  pop- 
ulation into  a  sudden  revolt  for  the  assertion  of  their  own 
freedom,  and  the  obliteration  of  those  horrible  laws  that  make 
property  of  man,  concubines  of  vtuvcs,  adulterers  of  husbands, 
bastards  of  children,  chattels  and  brutes  of  immortal  beings ; 
into  a  revolt  that  would  break  up  and  destroy  this  whole  huge 
system  of  complicated  and  accumulating  villany  and  murder, 
would  it  not,  beyond  question,  be  your  duty,  my  duty  ?  A 
minister  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  declared  that  if  he  cx)uld 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  with  one  prayer  he  would  not  dare« 
to  offer  it.  Wonderful  piety !  Amazing  sanctity  of  soul  I 
But  some  one  will  say.  Your  producing  such  a  movement 
would  be  attended  with  bloodshed,  and  you  may  not  do  evil 
tliat  good  may  come.  This  is  a  very  natural  and  inevitable 
thought  in  every  conscientious  mind.  But  let  us  see.  If  a 
den  of  pirates  existed  in  your  country,  or  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, whose  custom  and  law  of  their  own  brotherhood  was 
to  convey  away  men,  women,  and  children,  and  make  them 
slaves,  and  to  perpetuate  a  breeding  factory  for  slaves,  of 
them  and  their  posterity,  and  if  you  or  I  had  the  \iower^  b^ 
whatever  violence^  to  break  up  that  den,  you  Yio^}^4^  m  >^<^ 
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name  of  God  and  humanity,  demand  me  to  do  it  If  I  could 
do  it  by  a  prayer,  you  would  say  that  I  was  the  most  impious 
and  abandoned  of  all  hypocrites,  if  I  would  not  do  it,  on  the 
plea  of  fear  of  consequences.  And  if  I  excused  myself  on  the 
plea  that  I  could  not  do  it  but  by  producing  violence  and 
death,  you  would  say  that  by  such  refusal  I  was  myself  guilty 
of  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  infinite  cruelty  and  rob- 
bery, which  I  might  have  brought  to  an  end.  You  would  say 
that  my  killing  those  robbers  and  murderers  would  not  have 
been  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  might  come,  but  a  just,  right- 
eous, and  necessary  act,  and  that  my  refusing  to  do  it  had 
made  me  an  accessory  to  all  that  wickedness.  For  he  that 
knowcth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  Thb  is 
God*s  logic,  not  mine. 

Now,  remember,  that  if  the  color  had  been  white,  and  the 
victims  of  oppression  your  relatives,  neighbors,  or  neighbors' 
descendants,  you  would  have  made  no  question  of  the  virtue, 
righteousness,  and  nobleness  of  John  Brown's  attempt.  You 
would  not  have  set  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  his  act 
upon  the  probability  of  success.  You  would  have  said  he 
was  60  much  the  greater,  truer,  more  disinterested  hero  for 
going  forth  in  an  undertaking  so  grand,  though,  to  human 
appearance,  hopeless,  yet  trusting  in  God.  Is  it,  indeed,  your 
trust  in  the  consequences,  your  assurance  of  success,  that 
makes  an  action  righteous  ?  That  is  the  morality  taught  by 
some  theologians  who  have  sat  in  judgment  on  this  tragedy. 
But  be  you  sure,  the  things  that  are  highly  approved  among 
men  are  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  they  whom 
men  condemn  are  often  dearer  to  Ilim  and  more  like  Ilim 
than  any  others. 

Between  this  dread  and  solemn  reality  of  John  Brown,  like 
the  form  of  the  destroying  angel  with  the  Sword  of  God 
hanging  over  Jerusalem,  and  the  decision  respecting  our  own 
country,  there  rises  the  great  record,  the  great  fact,  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  slaves  peacefully  set  free,  and  we  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  //oiielujahi  Go  tbou,  and  do  \\k^Yi\sft  I    We  need 
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these  extreme  lessons,  and  God's  providence  that  supplies  them 
calls  us  to  apply  them.  God  shows  us  the  coming  evil,  makes 
us  feel  that  it  is  coming,  shov/s  us  how  to  avoid  it.  We  may 
avoid  it,  but  there  is  only  one  way,  —  "  by  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  our  God."  In  other  words, 
the  only  way  is  by  immediate  repentance,  and  renunciation  of 
the  sin.  A  fixed,  definite  purpose  of  obedience  to  Grod,  by 
abolition  of  the  wickedness,  is  the  first  thing.  The  object 
before  us,  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  is  that  of  five  millions 
of  slaves  to  be  set  free,  for  Mr.  Stephens  himself  has  so  com- 
puted them.  The  command  and  authority  for  this  are  from 
God,  and  the  means  are  all  provided  by  him.  They  are,  in 
the  first  place,  his  own  Word,  his  law,  his  gospel,  describing 
the  sin  of  slaveholding,  forbidding  it,  pronouncing  the  penalty, 
which  is  death,  making  it  a  crime  of  equivalent  guilt  with  that 
of  murder.  It  is  indeed  the  murder  of  the  personality  of 
man,  and  in  one  respect  much  worse  than  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  assassin,  since  it  is  a  germinating,  reproductive  crime, 
organized  and  set  in  a  system,  with  a  law  of  perpetuity  and 
increase,  creating  a  self-acting  manufactory  of  the  assassina- 
tion from  generation  to  generation  ;  the  original  enslaving  of 
the  parents  (no  matter  though  they  were  kidnapped  in  Afrieti) 
inexorably  dooming  the  children  of  the  parents,  and  their 
children  afler  them,  to  a  continued  legalized  assassination 
before  the  Moloch  of  the  system.  No  wonder,  with  this  in 
view,  that  Grod  condemned  the  sin  of  slaveholding  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  God's  Word  forbids  any  man  to  continue 
in  this  crime  one  single  moment.  God's  Word  requires  the 
instant  renunciation  of  all  this  guilt. 

By  no  art  or  stratagem  of  sophistry  can  the  endurance  of  ^ 
it  be  made  justly  permissible  for  a  single  year,  or  in  any 
State  or  community.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  man  being 
capable  of  calmly  considering  such  wickedness  as  a  vested 
right,  or  a  system  to  endure  for  ages,  seems  incredible.  The 
idea  of  ameliorating  such  a  system,  the  imc\u\ly  T£\<i5v\v\N\\\\^ 
pemntted  to  contiaue  and  increase,  the  mora\  usiS«x^\\\vvn!v^\!l 
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all  the  while  going  on,  involved  in  the  claim  of  property  in 
man,  is  criminally  wild.  The  claim  itself  must  instantly  be 
relinquished,  or  the  man  maintaining  it  is  a  man-stealcr.  The 
power  of  enforcing  the  claim  ought,  without  delay,  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  govemment,  or  the  government  and  the  people, 
sanctioning  and  perpetuating  such  a  wickedness,  are  piratical. 
Tlie  plan  of  treating  the  abuses  and  evils  growing  out  of  such 
a  system,  and  applying  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel  affection- 
ately to  slaveholders,  to  persuade  them  to  Christianize  it,  they 
all  the  while  holding  the  infinite  fountain-wickedness  of  the 
claim  of  property  in  man  —  holding  slaves  as  property,  main- 
taining, and  permitted  to  maintain  such  property  as  their 
vested  right  —  the  idea  of  the  Gospel  sanctioning  for  one 
moment  such  a  right,  is  not  merely  an  absurdity,  but  on  im- 
piety. The  claim  of  property  in  man  cannot  be  divested  of 
its  wickedness,  or  discharged  of  the  essential  element  of  man- 
stealing  involved  in  it,  though  all  the  churches  on  earth  should 
receive  it  into  their  communion,  and  all  the  preachers  on  earth 
should  nurse  it  with  angelic  charity  and  love. 

Wc  come  next  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  means  which 
God  has  put  in  our  power  for  the  abolition  of  this  wickedness. 
If  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  people  to  obey  God  and  do  justly, 
there  will  be  found  nothing  in  the  Constitution  forbidding  such 
obedience,  but  every  thing  convenient  for  it,  and  all  the  means 
of  it,  under  the  interpretation  of  justice  and  equity,  —  the 
only  interpreters  of  our  Constitution  that  ought  to  be  endured 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it.  By  all  that  is  just  and  righteous, 
by  the  holy  attributes  of  God,  by  the  sacredness  of  conscience, 
by  the  nature  of  law,  which  is  of  no  authority  when  against 
God  and  nature  ;  by  the  majesty  of  English  law,  which  is  the 
parent  of  American  freedom ;  by  the  justice  of  common  law, 
which,  both  in  England  and  America,  is  the  safety  of  the 
citizen  and  subject ;  by  the  truth  and  solemnity  of  civilized 
and  Ciiristian  jurisprudence  the  world  over,  affirming  that 
J) I) man  law  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God  can  have  no 
validity  whatoveTf  bat  that  every  mwv  \a  '\io\xTA  \o  ^"^^ksa.^  «dA 
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destroy  it ;  by  the  example  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  profound- 
est,  most  Christian  judge  in  the  world,  dechiring  that  iniquity 
in  law  had  no  standing-place  in  duty,  and  that  every  techni- 
cality, as  well  as  the  whole  spirit  of  law,  ought  to  be  pressed 
to  the  extreme  in  behalf  of  justice  and  righteousness,  and  the 
interpretation  of  righteousness  ought  to  be  pressed  in  behalf 
of  fi-eedom  and  justice  to  every  extreme  against  any  letter 
of-  wrong ;  by  the  authority  of  obedience  to  God  and  mercy 
towards  man,  we  call  upon  our  rulers,  our  magbtrates,  our  men 
in  authority,  our  lawyers  and  legislators,  to  labor  for  tliat 
return  of  judgment  to  righteousness,  which  is  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  we  can  be  brought  back  to  God,  and  can 
receive  his  forgiveness  and  his  blessing;  t)ie  only  condition 
on  which  a  Christian  man  can  stay  with  safety  in  the  country. 
And  woe  to  that  land  whose  laws  are  such  that  they  compel 
the  good,  the  high-principled,  the  men  of  stem  conscience 
towards  God,  to  abandon  it,  to  seek  refuge  in  flight,  rather 
than  set  the  example  either  of  violent  resistance  or  of  boot- 
lessly  laying  down  their  necks  for  the  worst  form  of  despotism 
to  ride  over. 

The  perversions  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  &te  the  great  stratagems  by  which  the 
defenders  of  Slavery  have  enthroned  it  as  a  legitimate  power, 
and  are  laboring  to  establish  it,  in  the  government  and  the 
church,  in  politics  and  theology.  These  charters  of  our  Free- 
dom, the  Constitution  and  the  Bible,  must  be  rescued  from 
such  perversion.  AVe  are  bound  to  resist  Slavery  every 
where,  —  first,  with  the  truth  of  Grod,  which  is  irresistible, 
overruling,  overriding,  and  sweeping  down  every  thing  before 
it ;  and,  second,  with  all  the  constitutional,  legal,  and  moral 
appliances  which  God  has  put  in  our  power.  We  are  bound 
to  make  the  most  of  every  weapon  and  every  advantage,  and 
to  stretch  taut  every  principle  and  truth  to  the  uttermost  — 
in  fnvorem  libertaiis.  We  are  bound  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution in  behalf  of  Freedom  and  against  Slavery.  T\xvi\ 
heVwra  has  aJwajrs  'been  ibe  convictidn,  fre«\y  Oia^  te\S!\^ 
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avowed,  of  our  noble  friend  and  brother  in  behalf  of  human 
rights  in  this  city,  Mr.  Greeley,  whose  powerful  journal  has 
again  and  again  smitten  the  oppressor  and  the  elaveholding 
interests  to  the  heart,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  He  once 
said,  and  admirably  said,  that  ^^  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  ours 
were  the  Constitution  of  some  forgotten  republic  of  antiquity 
just  recovered  and  submitted  to  learned  publicists,  to  deter- 
mine its  true  character,  they  must  upanimously  pronounce  it 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  Slavery.  Let  the  Ameri- 
can people  come  to  hate  Slavery  as  they  ought,  and  we  shall 
need  no  Abolition  acts,  for  the  Judiciary  will  deal  with  it  as 
Portia  did  with  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh.  There  must  always 
be  law  enough  in  a  republic  to  sweep  away  Slavery  whenever 
the  judges  can  afford  to  discern  and  apply  it." 

It  is  a  fearful  and  a  shameful  thing  to  be  mooting  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  supposing  there  were,  we  should  be  forbidden  from  inter- 
fering with  that  wrong.  The  germs  of  atheism  and  despotism 
lie  in  this  habit ;  the  worst  men  under  the  worst  government 
on  earth  could  desire  nothing  better  for  their  purposes  than 
such  logic.  The  principle  of  being  bound  by  any  Constitution 
to  a  moral  wrong,  Gcd*s  law  against  it,  notwithstanding,  is 
atheism.  Carry  that  principle  into  action,  let  the  people  suf- 
fer their  rulers  to  act  upon  it,  to  interpret  the  Constitution  by 
it,  and  it  creates  a  tyranny,  soon  to  be  perfected  into  the  com- 
pletest,  most  remorseless,  most  hopeless  despotism  that  the 
world  ever  saw. 

It  is  now,  therefor^,  the  duty  of  our  moralists  and  statesmen 
to  take  the  Constitution,  and  apply  and  drive  every  article 
and  principle  of  Freedom  in  it  to  the  utmost  extreme,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  declared  purpose,  the  securing  to  every 
human  being  under  its  authority  the  privileges  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  the  protection  of  which  it 
wad  framed.  No  Constitution,  with  such  an  object,  can  possi- 
bly, in  any  of  its  articles,  deprive  any  class  of  human  beings 
under  it  of  their  rights.     Noae  can  W  i\|^\i\V^  >iAder  its 
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anthoritj,  bat  for  the  protection  of  these  rights.  If  sach  a 
horrible  enormity  could  be  supposed,  then  the  class  so  sacri- 
ficed, so  deprived  of  their  rights,  so  brought  under  authority 
of  the  Constitution  only  to  be  assassinated  by  it,  must  have 
been  named,  must  have  been  described  with  the  greatest 
explicitness  and  clearness,  and  the  exact  sacrifice  unmistaka- 
bly marked  and  distinguished,  for  which  they  are  doomed.  If 
there  could  be  supposed  such  a  diabolic  bond,  it  must  be  drawn 
with  such  exactness,  such  inexorable  definiteness  in  the  very 
last  letter,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  perversion  or  doubt.  If 
the  destined  sacrifice  were  capable  of  a  name,  by  which  also 
the  victims  themselves  were  designated,  if  it  had  a  title,  a 
word,  an  epithet  in  morals  and  in  law,  by  which  it  was  cus- 
tomarily, nay,  always,  named  and  known,  then  it  must  be  so 
named  and  described  in  the  Constitution.  If  that  sacrifice, 
and  the  term  by  which  it  is  known,  were  Slavery,  then  in- 
evitably it  must  be  mentioned ;  and  the  Constitution  would 
then  be,  as  to  that  whole  class  of  human  beings  consigned  by 
it  to  a  living  tomb,  a  diabolic  indictment  for  a  definite,  unmis- 
takable state  of  cruelty  and  misery. 

In  the  indictment  by  which  such  consignment  to  a  moral 
assassination  is  effected,  certainly  the  actual  thing  intended 
must  be  named  ;  since  we  all  know  that  for  an  indictment  to 
hold  against  a  criminal,  without  the  exact  crime  being  named, 
would  be  such  a  monstrosity  as  never  has  been  committed  or  ^ 
suffered  in  any  civilized  nation  under  heaven,  not  even  in  Vir- 
ginia. But  much  more  where  it  is  an  indictment  consigning 
an  innocent  person  to  a  condition  which  is  deemed  the  most 
dreadful  penalty  executed  even  on  a  criminal ;  to  have  an 
innocent  person  consigned  to  such  a  condition  by  virtue  of  an 
indictment  in  which  the  condition  itself  was  not  named  —  this 
would  be  such  a  complication  and  exasperation  of  wickedness, 
such  combined  treachery,  cruelty,  and  chaos  of  moral;*,  that 
the  mind  is  horrified  at  the  supposition  of  the  possibility. 
The  bare  imagination  of  having  such  wicVedtiesa  wi^^^tcv- 
pushed  bj'  a  circumlocatian  of  honest  languagie  eo  Xx^^oervvvsaX^ 
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and  lying  as  that  of  ^  service  due,^  the  bare  imagiDation  of 
Christian  and  civilized  men  so  divesting  themselves  of  all 
remnant  of  truth  and  justice,  as  to  take  God's  gift  of  honest 
speech,  and  work  out  of  it  such  a  contrivance  of  villany,  such 
an  infinite  fraud,  of  a  nature  so  terrible,  so  assassinating,  go 
comprehensive,  —  a  cruelty,  to  attach  to  millions  yet  unborn 
so  dreadful  a  penalty  as  that  of  being  born  slaves  and  con- 
signed to  Slavery^  by  an  indictment  of  malignity  that  mentions 
only  service  due,  —  this  is  so  horrible  an  outrage  against  God 
and  man,  an  insult  to  the  Almighty  so  defiant,  and  to  a  whole 
race  an  injustice  at  once  so  exquisite  and  atrocious,  iLat  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  bolt  of  heaven  does  not  come  down  shattering 
and  consuming  the  iniquity  and  its  supporters  in  one  common 
vengeance. 

Out  of  such  a  fountain,  with  such  hidden  iniquity  playing 
into  it,  if  the  people  sanction  and  sustain  the  fraud,  there  can 
flow  nothing  but  increasing  guilt,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  such 
poison,  as  if  arsenic  were  thrown  into  the  Croton  reservoir, 
and  the  deadly  impregnation  ran  to  every  dwelling,  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  people  are  constantly  more  hardened 
and  corrupted,  more  accustomed  to  the  wickedness,  and  insen- 
sible beneath  it.  At  length  the  old  enslaving  enactments  are 
charged  with  elements  of  double  atrocity,  and  armed  with 
a  pungent,  penetrating,  and  suddenly  diffusive  stimulant  of 
cruelty  and  wrong,  that  seems  to  put  those  who  breathe  it,  or 
taste  it,  or  endure  it,  entirely  beside  themselves  in  a  madness 
of  alacrity  for  the  dirtiest  work  of  the  slave  power.  It  is  like 
chloroform  put  to  the  nostrils,  till  the  patient  becomes  so 
insensible  that  his  own  limbs  may  be  sawed  off,  and  he  will 
feel  no  pain,  nor  be  aware  of  the  injury. 

Thus  is  the  conscience  of  the  country  being  drugged,  and 
the  dire  experiments  of  Slavery  arc  being  executed  to  the  full, 
without  resistance,  without  noise.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  made  worse  in  its  execution,  being  applied  not 
only  as  a  contrivance  for  kidnapping  men  with  impunity,  but 
Jta  prongs  tbrast  into  babes,  boru  smee  v\i^  %\a.N^  mniK'^c'd 
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escape,  and,  under  cover  of  service  due^  delivered  over  by 
brutal  judges  into  a  Slavery  of  which  they  never  were  the 
subjects,  and  from  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  could 
not  have  been  fugitives,  and  over  whom  neither  the  letter  nor 
spirit  of  the  law,  diabolical  as  that  is,  could  give  the  master 
the  least  claim.  Atrocities  are  being  committed  in  the  name 
of  law,  and  then  settled  as  precedents,  and  they  rush  upon  us 
with  such  crowd  and  swiftness,  that  the  public  sense  has  hardly 
time  or  attentiveness  to  be  arrested  by  them :  atrocities  that 
formerly  would  have  convulsed  the  country  with  horror.  The 
records  of  judicial  wickedness,  Trom  Jefiries  downward,  can 
hardly  show  so  vile  an  act  of  this  nature,  deliberately  com- 
mitted, as  that  perpetrated  by  a  judge  of  Maryland  upon  a 
slave  mother,  who  had  been  manumitted,  and  her  child,  born 
two  years  after  that  manumission,  in  Washington  City,  both 
of  them  sentenced  into  Slavery  by  the  judge,  on  being  claimed 
by  the  son  of  the  master  who  had  given  the  slave  her  free- 
dom, and  asserted  to  be  his  property  as  fugitives.  The  judge 
not  only  excluded  all  evidence  offered  on  behalf  of  the  ne- 
groes, but  even  refused  permission  to  have  it  shown  in  court 
that  there  could  be  no  shadow  of  a  claim  upon  the  child,  for 
that  the  child  was  not  a  runaway,  had  never  been  in  pos- 
session of  any  master,  could  not  owe  service  to  any  one,  and 
was  positively  free.  The  evidence  was  offered,  and  deliber- 
ately refused,  and  both  the  mother  and  her  daughter  were,  by 
order  of  the  judge,  delivered  over  to  the  kidnapper.  De- 
scribing judges  of  this  stamp  in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  God 
says  of  the  execrable  wretches :  Her  judges  are  evening 
WOLVES.  A  hyena,  with  a  child  upon  his  tusks,  should  be 
set  in  the  Capitol  in  bronze,  as  the  image  of  such  American 
justice ;  and  the  statue  of  an  evening  wolf  would  be  a  fitting 
monument  for  a  judge  capable  of  a  decision  so  superfluously 
cruel  and  barbarous. 

Now  we  demand  protection  for  ourselves  from  such  atro- 
cious perversions,  even  of  cruel  law,  and  from  suc\\  d\*Vov\vivv^ 
of  the  Constitution  into  a  cliild-stealing  ms\.x\xui^^^*     ^"^ 
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demand  enactments  bj  which  we  can  legally  resist  such  wick- 
edness. We  rightfully  demand  that  as  Christian  citizens  we 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  perform  the  common  daties  of  human- 
ity, enjoined  by  God  upon  us,  at  the  risk  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, as  if  we  were  the  vilest  criminals.  We  demand  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  that  our  Constitution  be  brought 
back  to  its  first  principles,  that  judgment  be  returned  to  right- 
eousness, and  laws  enacted  under  the  shield  of  which  virtuous 
men  shall  be  secure  from  being  made  the  prey  of  a  tyrannical 
slave  party  for  their  declaration  of  the  truth,  their  compassioo 
towards  the  oppressed,  their  interference  against  wrong,  their 
defence  of  equity.  How  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  the 
country  where  the  worst  citizens  are  the  most  secure,  where 
the  noblest  impulses  of  our  nature  are  branded  as  crime,  and 
the  most  depraved  are  rewarded  and  pensioned ;  where  good 
men  have  to  perform  good  deeds  by  stealth,  or  expose  them- 
selves to  legal  prosecution.  We  rightfully  demand  from  our 
own  sovereignties  the  means  of  legal  and  peaceful  resistance 
against  unrighteous  and  unconstitutional  laws.  We  rightfully 
demand  from  our  own  Government  that  it  respect  the  great 
object  for  which  alone  God  has  declared  that  He  himself 
sanctions  government,  and  gives  it  any  authority,  the  protec- 
tion of  men  in  the  freedom  of  obedience  to  God.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  do  this,  God  Himself,  will  break  up  the 
Government,  for  He  cannot  deny  Himself  and  He  has  declared 
that  the  throne  of  iniquity  that  frameth  mischief  by  law  shall 
have  no  fellowship  with  Him,  and  that  the  nation  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  Him  shall  perish. 

The  most  precious  opportunity,  on  the  vastest  scale,  with 
impregnable  securities,  if  we  would  but  use  them,  has  been 
given  of  God  in  this  country,  to  try  the  experiment  of  liberty 
by  conscience,  enlightened  and  directed  by  Divine  truth.  This 
is  the  only  security  of  Freedom ;  no  written  Constitution  being 
worth  any  thing  as  a  safeguard,  except  there  be  the  spirit  of 
Freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from  conscience  tow;mh 
God,     TJwrcforc,  the  law  of  conscwncft  \u  \V\^  \Vv>y\L  ol  Gml 
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was  to  be  regarded  as  supreme ;  God's  will,  God's  truth  and 
righteousness,  was  to  be  the  regent,  was  to  act  in  politics  as  in 
a  domain  of  integrity  and  honor.  But  conscience,  af^er  a  con- 
siderable power  has  been  gained  by  this  profession,  has  been 
cashiered,  and  turned  out  of  its  commanding  position.  The 
Constitution  is  perverted,  and  wicked  precedents  are  set  up  as 
the  rule,  instead  of  righteous  law,  righteously  interpreted. 

This,  unquestionably,  is  one  of  our  greatest  dangers.  In 
this  direction  our  Government  is,  with  fearful  rapidity,  con- 
Bolidating  into  a  despotism,  passing  into  k  tyranny  over  us, 
and  beyond  our  reach.  Precedents  set  by  unprincipled  judges 
are  allowed  to  stand  for  law,  are  accepted  as  law,  are  appealed 
to  as  law,  are  enforced  as  law.  Consequently,  any  tyrannical 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Government  has  only 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  judges,  only  to  be  passed  over 
to  them,  and  their  prearranged  and  purchased  dictum,  at  com- 
mand of  the  Government,  is  thenceforth  published  and  rever- 
berated, as  with  all  the  authority  of  a  legislative  act  A 
principle  that  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  got  through 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  form  of  a  law,  is 
thus  surreptitiously  enthroned  as  law,  at  the  will  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  despotism  under  heaven  ever  possessed  such 
power  as  that  must  wield,  which  is  thus  constituted  under  the 
popular  delusion  of  a  representative  freedom.  Nothing  can 
withstand  it.  The  people,  in  submitting  to  it,  offer  their  wrists 
voluntary  to  the  Government  to  be  manacled,  their  bodies  and 
souls  to  be  fettered.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  admitting  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision  as  a  just  and  legal  interpretation  and  execution 
of  tlie  Constitution,  along  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  the 
people  go  far  towards  signing  their  own  death-warrant  —  they 
render  their  own  slavery  inevitable. 

The  States  that  are  Free  must  stand  against  this  iniquity 
upon  their  sovereignty,  and  assert  their  rights,  and  defend 
them  to  the  extreme.     The  Free  States  must  protect  their 
own  citizens  in  the  privilege  of  free  speech  and  attXotv  «l;^^vrsX 
Slavery.     The  Free  States  must  protect  ttieVr  ONun  <a\}vx«i>SL 
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from  the  pains  and  penalties  soaght  to  be  imposed  upon  tbem, 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  Slave  States,  because 
they  refuse  to  obey  the  wicked  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  or  give 
that  Christian  aid  and  comfort  which  Grod  commands  every 
man  to  give  to  the  poor  fugitive  seeking  to  escape  from  Slavery. 
To  this  end  a  strict  and  energetic  Personal  Liberty  Bill  must 
be  demanded  by  the  people,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature; 
and  if  tliis  be  not  done,  the  people  will  have  been  proved  trai- 
tors to  themselves^  the  Legislature  traitors  to  the  people,  and 
altogether  traitors  to  Freedom,  humanity,  piety,  and  Grod. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  Legislature  on  the  ground  both  of  its 
unconstitutionality,  and  its  inhumanity  and  impiety ;  ought  to 
be  made  impossible  through  stringent  opposing  State  law. 

Our  grand  remedy,  in  a  crisis  of  such  danger,  is  pointed  out 
in  our  text ;  it  is  the  return  of  judgment  to  righteousness,  and 
all  the  upright  in  heart  following  it  It  is  a  conviction  of  the 
right,  and  a  rallying  upon  it,  with  an  eye  single  to  conscience 
and  to  God.  And  you  can  have  no  eye  single  to  God  and 
the  right,  except  you  make  His  Word  and  will  supreme.  You 
can  have  no  reliance  in  this  conflict  but  upon  fixed  principles, 
by  the  one  infallible  standard  of  God's  Word,  and  upon  men 
under  the  power  of  such  principles,  moored  by  them,  held  fast 
at  them,  grappled  to  God  and  His  throne,  and  neither  to  be 
terrified,  torn,  nor  driven  from  that  hold.  You  build  upon  the 
sand,  if  in  selecting  men  or  means  you  build  upon  expediency, 
availability,  adaptation  to  success,  any  thing  but  truth  and 
righteousness.  You  must  go  down  deep,  dig  deep,  build  upon 
the  rock,  or  else,  when  the  rain  descends  and  the  floods  come, 
your  house  will  be  swept  away  simply  by  the  shifting  of  the 
quicksands  under  it.  What  the  storm  could  not  do,  the  shifl- 
ing  of  your  foundation  will  do.  There  is  no  ground  of  reliance 
ppon  political  parties,  or  the  management  of  them.  There  is 
no  ground  where  you  are  secure  fVom  change,  out  of  reach  of 
the  ocean,  except  the  ground  of  God's  truth  and  righteousness. 
Suppose  that  a  man  should  pVte^  \^%  x^til  oii  ^^  %Vqt^  of  the 
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Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  rises  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet, 
and  comes  in  with  a  rush  like  an  army  of  war  horses.  If  he 
does  not  take  ground  higher  than  the  highest  spring  tide  ever 
known  to  have  risen,  his  whole  establishment  may  be  swept 
away  in  one  night,  and  that  too  by  the  very  principles  against 
which  he  might  have  guarded  at  the  outset.  He  must  get 
above  the  sweep  of  the  laws  of  ocean  with  its  tides,  or  his  reli- 
ance on  the  law  will  do  him  no  good,  nay,  will  only  the  more 
certainly  prove  his  ruin.  Just  so,  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  any  temporary  expediency  or  compromise  in  regard 
to  a  great  advancing  sin.  If  yoa  make  treaties  by  positions, 
you  are  lost  piecemeal.  Every  advancing  victory  of  the  Slave- 
power  is  an  advance  on  principle,  and  is  secured  by  law. 
Every  act  of  yieldfng  on  our  part,  every  compromise  for  peace 
and  union,  every  acquiescence,  eveiy  silent  submission,  is  not 
only  a  relinquishment  and  loss  of  territory,  position,  and 
power,  but  is  a  sinful  betrayal  of  principle. 

What  is  thus  sacrificed  can  never  be  regained  but  by  a 
revolution,  which  becomes  continually  more  hopeless,  more 
impossible.  As  the  enemy  advance,  you  retreat,  afraid  to 
hazard  a  pitched  battle,  and  every  day  driven  to  less  advan- 
tageous ground  for  such  a  battle,  which,  nevertheless,  is  inevi- 
table in  the  end,  or  you  lose  your  whole  liberties.  Meantime 
you  are  losing,  little  by  little,  both  your  forces  and  your  prin- 
ciples ;  every  skirmish  they  drop  off,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
if  not  openly,  yet  by  relinquishing  the  things  at  first  demanded, 
till  at  length  there  is  left  neither  any  thing  worth  fighting  for, 
nor  any  heart  to  fight.  Daniel  Webster  used  to  say  tliat 
Conscience  was  a  power,  in  New  England  at  least,  and  that 
when  that  was  offended,  nothing  could  stand  against  it  It  waS 
mere  rhetoric.  You  find  that,  in  regard  to  the  outrages  of  t!ie 
Slave-power,  and  the  iniquities  of  Slavery,  Conscience  is  made 
of  such  solid  depths  of  India  rubber,  that  notliing  can  offend  it. 
It  is  as  a  shield  of  tough  pitch,  in  which  all  weapons  stick  and 
hang,  without  so  much  as  a  scratch  upon  the  vitals.  Il  \^  V\\'ii 
picture  of  a  rhinoceivs  standing  in  the  water  and  owV.  c/l  vV'^ 
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water,  perfecflj  insensible,  not  onlj  to  the  stings  of  mnsqnitoes, 
bat  even  the  darts  of  men.  It  is  as  a  Serbonian  bog,  that 
will  swallow  the  whole  iniquity  of  Slarerj,  and  leave  no  trace; 
it  is  as  a  sea  of  asphaltic  slime,  that  will  flow  sluggishly  onward, 
and  not  even  a  whirlwind  can  lash  it  into  waves  that  will 
break,  but  the  most  terrible  convulsions  will  leave  it  as  smooth 
and  unruffled  as  the  pavement  that  you  tread  upon.  A  seared 
and  sluggish  conscience  always  wakes  too  late.  Conscience 
was  appointed,  not  for  remorse  only,  but  to  be  a  guardian,  a 
guiding  spirit  in  the  right,  and  a  saving  and  preserving  power 
from  evil.  If  remorse  is  the  only  operation  in  which  it  is 
permitted  to  be  eflfectnal,  then  indeed  is  it  powerful  only  for 
perdition  and  despair. 

We  must  strike  for  the  right,  or  God  himself  will  strike,  by 
the  very  reaction  and  retribution  of  the  wrong.  It  is  God's 
awful  providential  rule,  that  if  men.  Christian  men,  instructed 
of  God,  with  His  Word,  the  agent  of  Omnipotence  in  their 
hands,  will  not,  out  of  regard  to  him  and  to  the  demands  of 
benevolence  and  justice,  right  a  great  wrong,  then  the  wrong 
will  sooner  or  later  right  itself  in  earthquake  and  desolation, 
in  conflict  and  war,  in  battle  and  blood.  We  must  strike  for 
the  riglit,  or  speedily  the  hve  millions  of  slaves  will  become 
ten,  and  God  will  let  loose  the  avalanche ;  and  when  he  does 
this,  it  will  no  more  be  in  the  power  of  an  appalled  and  trem- 
bling church,  by  an  untimely  repentance,  wrung  out  of  selfish- 
ness and  terror,  to  stay  or  prevent  the  ruin,  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  regiment  of  conservative  saints  to  hold  back  an 
Alpine  cataract,  or  a  ridge  on  the  icy  forehead  of  the  Jungfrau 
mountain,  already  loosened  by  the  tempest  and  thundering 
into  the  valley  below.  We  must  strike  for  others,  whose 
appeal  is  to  us  for  mercy,  or  God  himself  will  strike  us.  "  If 
ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's  who 
shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  ?  "  We  must  strike  for  , 
righteousness  and  justice,  while  there  is  any  acknowledgment 
of  either  left  in  the  land  ;  for  it  is  fast  becoming  perfectly  cor- 
rupted.  He  that  eateth  of  their  egg;&  ^^vVi,  ^iv\  \X:cei\.  vi>c^<;3^ 
irfuabed  breakeih  out  into  a  Tiper. 
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Finallj,  we  must  choose  rigliteousness,  obey  God,  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  Him.  Politicians  may 
argue  from  political  expediency,  but  God  will  have  justice, 
and  commands  our  nation  every  where  to  repent  His  com- 
mand comes  now,  as  it  did  of  old.  Let  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me ;  let  them  go,  with  their  flocks,  their  herds, 
and  their  little  ones.  God  instructed  Moses  to  bring  no  argu- 
ment to  bear  upon  Pharaoh  but  just  Grod*s  command.  He  did 
not  permit  Moses  to  consult  with  Jannes  and  Jambres,  and  get 
them  to  persuade  Pharaoh  that  free  labor  was  more  profitable 
than  slave.  He  did  not  permit  Moses  to  wait  a  generation  or 
so,  till  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  should  be  convinced  that 
obedience  to  God's  command  was  for  their  own  interest,  and 
so  by  selfishness  itself,  and  not  by  any  regard  to  God,  or  justice, 
or  humanity.  Slavery  should  die  out.  Grod  will  not  be  thus 
mocked,  and  if  we,  as  ministers  of  his  word,  shrink  back  from 
applying  it,  and  say.  Leave  it  to  the  politicians  and  the  laws 
of  nature  to  work  away  this  evil,  but  let  us  not  disturb  the 
churches  and  our  congregations  with  God's  denunciations  of  it 
as  a  sin ;  this  is  neither  more  nor  less,  as  I  have  said  on 
another  occasion,  than  to  make  ourselves  in  the  ministry  one 
great,  concentrated,  consolidated  Jonah ;  and  God  somewhere 
will  have  in  preparation  the  whale  to  swallow  us. 

It  would  jiave  been  every  way  as  proper  for  Jonah,  when 
God  commanded  him  to  preach  repentance  in  Nineveh,  to  say, 
Let  Nineveh  alone,  and  by  and  by  the  people  will  find  out  by 
their  own  experience  that  holiness  is  more  profitable  than  sin, 
but  to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  passions  and  prejudices  with  the 
Word  of  Grod  commanding  them  at  once  to  repent,  and  humble 
themselves  before  him,  would  be  madness,  would  only  stir  up 
strife,  and  expose  me  as  a  prophet  to  persecution  and  death ; 
it  would  have  been  just  as  proper  and  right  for  him  to  have 
reasoned  thus,  as  it  would  be  now  for  us  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  of  silence  as  to  our  country's  great  reigning  iniquity. 
We  cannot  thus  take  passage  to  Tarshish,  and  ^o  \w\.o  oxxt 
berths  and  sleep  with  safety.     The  whole  country ,  aiA  ^^\^ 
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whole  world,  startled  by  God's  providence  with  John  Brown, 
are  looking  at  us,  and  waiting  for  us,  and  almost  calling  upon 
us,  as  the  shipmen  upon  Jonah,  What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper! 
Awake,  and  call  upon  thj  God  I  Depend  upon  it,  this  matter 
is  to  be  settled  bj  the  Word  of  Grod,  or  not  at  all ;  by  the 
Word  of  God,  or  it  will  be  our  destruction.  God  will  have 
obedience  and  not  sacrifice.  When  he  commands  our  nation 
to  do  justly,  he  will  not  let  us*  wait  and  do  unjustly,  till,  having 
worn  out  our  lands,  and  brought  ourselves  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  stealing  men  and  endeavoring  to  establish  ourselves  in 
unrighteousness,  we  at  length  conclude,  forsooth,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  and  therefore  out  of  pure  selfishness  we  will 
take  the  way  that  God  commanded. 

To  all  eternity,  if  God  dealt  thus  with  his  creatures,  leaving 
them  to  obey  him  only  when  it  suited  their  own  convenience, 
and  his  ministers  to  apply  His  Word  only  when  it  was  popular, 
and  self-interest  on  its  side,  he  never  could  have  a  holy  people, 
or  a  pure  nation  ;  and  heaven  itself,  if  peopled  with  souls  and 
nations,  thus  cajoled  into  the  practice  of  piety  by  selfishness, 
would  only  need  another  Lucifer  to  head  another  rebellion, 
and  make  another  hell. 

God  has  a  controversy  with  this  nation,  and  he  calls  upon 
his  servants  to  proclaim  it ;  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  but  to 
apply  His  Word,  and  never  will  the  controversy  be  settled  in 
any  other  way.  And  never  on  earth  was  a  grander  opportu- 
nity given  to  His  church  and  ministry  to  throw  themselves  on 
Him,  and  in  the  very  front  rank  in  this  conflict  demonstrate 
the  omnipotence  of  His  truth  and  righteousness,  fighting  the 
battle  with  His  Word,  and  gaining  the  victory  by  His  Spirit 
After  a  fiery  denunciation  of  the  very  sins  of  which  we  are 
now  guilty,  God  describes  His  own  interposition,  and  says: 
"  So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  West. 
When  the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood,  then  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  lifl  up  a  standard  against  him."  What  and  where 
is  this  standard  ?  Is  it  in  the  Senate,  the  House,  the  Judiciary, 
the  political  expediency  of  men,  wlio  avovr  that  tbey  rec<^niz6 
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DO  obligation  bat  just  this,  of  the  highest  wages,  and  that  if 
Slavery  were  profitable  to  the  nation,  Slavery  would  be  riglit? 
Nay,  it  is  the  standard  of  God's  Word,  God's  justice,  God's 
righteousness,  lifted  up  by  His  Church,  carried  in  the  van  by 
His  Ministry,  and  His  Spirit  goes  with  it,  and  "  not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  is 
the  watchword.  This  is  our  work.  God  convinces  of  sin, 
subdues  the  heart,  subdues  the  nation,  only  by  His  Word,  His 
Spirit,  and  the  renunciation  of  any  great  system  of  iniquity  is 
hopeless  in  any  other  way. 

But  in  this  way  it  is  certain ;  and  if  God's  Word  had  been 
applied  to  this  iniquity  of  Slavery  forty  years  ago  by  the 
churches  and  the  ministry,  instead  of  throwing  off  their  respon- 
sibility by  ineffective  resolutions  in  General  Assemblies,  the 
whole  system  would  by  this  day  have  gone  out  of  existence. 
When  we  saw  the  plague  spreading,  we  ought  to  have  rushed 
forth  long  ago  with  Grod's  fire.  If  they  had  stood  in  my  coun- 
sel, says  the  Lord  Grod  in  reference  to  this  same  sin,  and  the 
guilt  of  the  prophets  who  would  not  preach  against  it,  if  they 
had  stood  in  my  counsel,  and  proclaimed  my  Word,  they 
would  have  turned  the  people  from  their  iniquity.  What  can 
be  more  solemn  than  this  assurance  ?  And  this  proclamation 
of  God's  Word  is  now  our  only  hope,  our  last  resort  It  is  an 
infinite  mercy  that  we  still  are  able  to  throw  ourselves  upon 
it.  Though  late,  yet  now,  if  we  will  be  faithful  to  Grod,  God 
will  be  faithful  to  us,  and  give  us  the  victory  over  this  mighty, 
reigning,  and  remorseless  sin,  in  that  way  in  which  only  it  is 
worth  gaining,  the  victory  by  conscience,  the  victory  by  Divine 
truth,  the  victory  by  the  claims  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  the 
victory  by  benevolence  and  love,  the  victory  by  God's  grace 
to  God's  everlasting  glory.  Then  shall  the  text  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  "  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people,  nor  forsake  his 
inheritance ;  but  judgment  shall  return  unto  righteousness,  and 
all  the  upright  in  Heart  shall  follow  it." 


n.  aLjLAy<^ 


•<  No  man  in  the  North  ought  any  longer  to  keep  ailence,  when 
l^orthem  men  are  to  be  subject  to  the  hangman  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle.  John  Brown  will  undoubtedly  be  hung.  Tis  well.  Ha 
headed  insurrection  and  became  accountable  for  bloodshed,  and  must 
be  hung.  'Tis  well,  I  repeat.  Tis  better  than  that  he  should  lire. 
Should  I  liye  unto  the  day,  I  will  thank  God  for  the  hanging  of  John 
Brown.  ...  I  believe  that  God  has  wisely  permitted  the  more- 
mcnt,  and  furthermore,  that  on  the  day  that  that  man  is  hung,  the 
whole  system  of  Slavery —  that  sum  of  human  villany — will  receive 
so  fiital  a  stab,  that  it  will  never  recover.  Therein  I  rejoice  —  yea,  I 
will  rejoice  —  seeing  in  it  the  progress  of  human  freedom.  For  thia 
reason  I  shall  thank  God  for  the  hanging  of  John  Brown.  There 
must  be  a  martyr  to  truth,  and  each  one  that  fisdls  is  a  bountiful  spring 
shower  upon  the  buried  seed." 

Rev.  Mb.  Bblcheb. 


III. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Wheelock  ♦ 

IN  THE  grand  march  of  civilization,  there  has  been  in 
every  generation   of  men  since  time   began,  some  one 
enterprise,  some  idea,  some  conflict,  which  is  representative. 

These  are  marked  places  on  the  world's  map  in  token  that 
something  was  then  settled.  Tiiat  then  and  there  mankind 
chose  between  two  opposing  modes  of  thought  and  life,  and 
made  an  upward  or  downward  step  on  that  stairway  which  is 
bottomed  on  the  pit,  and  reaches  to  the  Throne.  These 
places  are  always  battles  of  some  sort  —  often  defeats.  Paul 
on  Mars'  Hill ;  Luther  nailing  his  theses  to  the  church  door ;  ' 
Columbus  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Santa  Maria ;  Cromwell 
training  his  ironsides ;  Joan  d'Arc  in  the  flames ;  Faust  bending 
over  his  types.  Such  as  these  are  the  focal  points  of  history, 
round  which  all  others  cluster  and  revolve.  Uncounted 
myriads  of  events  take  place,  and  uncounted  myriads  of  men 
take  part  in  them,  but  only  one  or  two  contain  meat  and 
meaning.  Each  of  these  is  built  into  the  solid  walls  of  the  ^ 
world.  Such  an  object  is  the  man  and  his  deed  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  It  strikes  the  hour  of  a  new  era.  It  carries  Ameri- 
can history  on  its  shoulders.  The  bondman  has  stood  &ce 
to  face  with  his  Moses.     The  Christ  of  anti-slavery  has  sent 

•  Of  Dorer,  New  Hampchire,  where  It  was  originally  preAcYied.    11  iiwi  t«^«ft\«A.*^ 
MoBic  Uall,  Boetoo,  oa  Sunday,  November  27, 1859,  from  Luko  U\.  lb ; 
**Aad  Mil  mea  mmed  la  tbelr  bevta  of  Jokm,  wheth«r  be  mvk  ib»  C&kT\i^  ot  uoVJ* 
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forth  its  '^  John  "  and  forerunner.  The  solemn  exodus  of  the 
American  slave  has  begun. 

When  the  national  sin  of  Egypt  had  grown  enormous  and 
extreme,  the  Spirit  made  its  first  appeal  to  the  conscience,-^ 
the  moral  instinct,  — •  the  religious  sense  of  the  offending  peo- 
ple. To  the  government,  incarnate  in  Pharaoh,  these  solemn 
words  were  slowly  thundered :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  my 
people  go  that  they  may  serve  me.  I  have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people,  and  have  heard  their  cry,  and  I  am 
come  down  to  deliver  them.  I  know  the  oppression  whereby 
they  are  oppressed,  and  have  heard  their  sorrow."  And 
when  the  nation  had  shown  itself  hardened  in  inhumanity 
and  sin,  and  every  moral  and  spiritual  appeal  had  been  vainlj 
made,  then  we  read  that  the  "  Lord  plagued  Egypt."  The 
chalice  of  agony  they  had  so  foully  forced  upon  their  forlorn 
brethren,  was  pressed  to  their  own  lips,  and  the  slaveholders 
yielded  to  terror  what  they  had  brazenly  denied  to  justice 
and  right. 

This  is  the  record  of  slavery  always  and  every  where. 
Never  yet  in  the  history  of  man  was  a  tyrant  race  known  to 
loosen  its  grasp  of  the  victim's  throat,  save  by  the  pressure  of 
force.  Those  mistaken  friends  of  the  slave,  who  so  earnestly 
deprecate  and  condemn  that  ^  war  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand "  which  lias  just  broken  over  Virginia,  and  who  teach, 
through  pulpit  and  press,  that  the  American  bondmen  can 
only  reach  freedom  through  purely  moral  and  peaceable 
means,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  never  yet,  never  yet  in 
the  experience  of  six  thousand  years,  have  the  fetters  been 
melted  off  from  a  race  of  slaves  by  means  purely  peaceable 
and  moral.  And  let  those  who  say  that  four  millions  of  our 
people  can  only  gain  the  rights  of  manhood  through  the  con- 
sent of  one  quarter  of  a  million  who  hourly  rob  and  enslave 
them,  not  forget  that  compulsory  laws,  or  the  wrath  of  insur- 
rection alone,  has  ever  forced  that  consent  and  made  the 
BlarC'OWDer  williag.    Ah  I  this  base  prejudice  of  caste,  this 
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scorn  of  a  despised  race  because  of  their  color,  how  it  infects 
even  our  noblest  minds  I 

Those  eloquent  men  who,  four  years  ago,  when  the  faint, 
far-off  shadow  of  Slavery  fell  upon  white  men  in  Kansas, 
sounded  far  and  wide  the  Revolutionary  gospel,  '^  Resistance 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,**  and  who  called  Sharpe's 
rifles  a  "  moral  agency : "  now,  when  the  same  "  moral  agency," 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  men,  is  battling  in  a  cause  far  more 
devoted  and  divine,  preach  the  soft  South-side  notes  of  sub- 
mission and  peace  which  Slavery  loves  so  well  to  hear. 

Could  that  be  right  in  *55  which  is  so  shockingly  wrong  in 
'59?  Can  inspiration  become  insanity  as  the  skin  shades 
from  dark  to  pale  ?  I  believe  there  is  a  great  truth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Non-resistance ;  I  consider  it  as  perhaps  the  con- 
summate and  perfect  flower  of  Christianity.  But  I  also  know 
that  both  the  American  Church  and  the  American  Slate  have 
always  rejected  and  derided  that  doctrine.  They  inculcate 
the  duty  of  forcible  resistance  to  aggression,  of  self-defence, 
of  taking  the  life  of  oflenders.  They  have  no  riglit  to  pre- 
scribe to  forty  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  nation  a  line  of 
duty  they  reject  for  themselves.  In  celebrating  Bunker  Hill, 
the  right  to  condemn  Harper's  Ferry  disappears.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  Spirit  of  God  has,  through  the  re- 
ligion, the  conscience,  the  humane  instincts,  the  heroic  tradi- 
tions of  our  land,  been  pleading  with  the  American  Pharaoh 
to  let  his  people  go.  But  in  vain.  Slavery  was  too  potent 
for  them. all;  now  the  "Plagues"  are  coming.  John  Brown 
is  the  flrst  Plague  launched  by  Jehovah  at  the  head  of  this 
immense  and  embodied  wickedness.  The  others  will  follow, 
"  and  then  cometh  the  end." 

He  is,  like  his  namesake  in  Jud^  not  the  ''One  that 
should  come."  He  did  not  bring  freedom  to  that  crushed 
and  trodden  race,  but  he  is  the  "  Forerunner  "  —  the  voice  in 
the  slave  wilderness,  crying  to  a  nation  dead  in  tres\\a!^?.«& 
and  sins^  ^**  Repeat,  reibim,  for  the  temUie  \l\ii^ot£l  ^l  ^a^ 
Is  al  hand!" 
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His  mission  was  to  inaugurate  slave  insurrection  as  the 
divine  weapon  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  school  of  in- 
surrection is  the  only  school  open  to  the  slave.  Robbery, 
tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  has  closed  every  other  door  of  hope 
upon  him.  JTiis  it  cannot  close.  Do  we  shrink  from  the 
bloodshed  that  would  follow  ? 

Ah !  let  us  not  forget  that  in  Slavery  blood  w  always  Jlow* 
ing.  On  the  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice  fields,  more  of  our 
people  are  yearly  slain  by  overwork  and  starvation,  by  the 
bludgeon  and  the  whip,  than  fell  at  Waterloo  1  Is  their  blood 
"  ditch-water  ?  " 

Is  the  blood  of  insurrection  more  terrible  than  the  same 
blood  shed  daily  by  wicked  hands  on  the  plantation  ? 

Good  men  who  speak  of  the  '^  crime  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Slavery  by  violence,"  speak  of  that  which  never  can  exist. 
Slavery  knows  no  peace.  Its  primal  condition  of  life  is 
Humanity  disarmed,  dismembered,  throttled.  Its  sullen  calm 
is  the  peace  of  the  vessel  captured  in  the  IVIalnyan  seas,  when 
resistance  has  ceased,  when  the  pirate  knife  presses  against 
the  fhroat  of  every  prostrate  man,  and  the  women  cower  from 
a  fate  worse  than  death. 

Its  tranquil  state  is  a  worse  war  than  the  worst  insur- 
rection. 

Slavery  is  a  perpetual  war  against  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, unarmed,  helpless,  and  bound.  Insurrection  is  but  a 
transient  war,  on  more  equal  terms,  and  with  the  weaker  side 
capable  at  least  of  flight.  Who  can  say  that  **  the  last  state  is 
worse  than  the  first  ?  "  A  true  peace  is  indeed  blessed.  The 
peace  that  comes  from  knowing  God,  and  loving  God,  and 
doing  the  will  of  God,  —  that  is  the  most  desirable. 

But  the  peace  of  insensibility,  the  peace  of  stupefaction,  the 

sleepy  peace  of  the  freezing  body,  that  is  not  desirable.     War 

is  better  than  that :  any  thing  is  better  than  that ;  for  that  is 

death.     No  tyrant  ever  surrenders  his  power,  except  under 

the  rod.     The  terrible  logic  of  history  teacbea  that  no  soch 
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wrong  was  ever  cleansed  bjr  rose-water.  When  higher 
agencies  are  faithless,  evil  is  used  by  God  to  crowd  out  worse 
evils.  The  slave,  who  vainly  tries  to  shake  off  his  fetters,  is 
schooled  by  every  such  effort  into  fuller  manhood.  No  race 
ever  hewed  off  its  chains  except  by  insurrection. 

Every  nation,  now  free,  has  graduated  through  that  fiery 
school.  The  annals  of  our  Saxon  blood,  from  William  of 
Normandy  to  William  of  Orange,  is  a  record  of  insurrection, 
cloaked  by  history  under  the  name  of  civil  and  religious  wars. 
All  our  noble  fathers  were  "traitors,"  Cromwell  was  a 
"  fanatic,"  Washington  the  chief  of  "  rebels."  "  H«*aven," 
says  the  Arabian  prophet,  **  is  beneath  a  concave  of  swonls." 

Let  us  remember  that  four  millions  of  our  nation  till  the 
soil  of  the  South,  and  that  three  hundred  thousand  per^^ons 
hold  them  in  robbers'  bonds.  But  God  has  said,  **  The  soil  to 
him  who  tills  it."  And  the  North  will  be  a  furnace  of  insur- 
rections till  the  *' Right  comes  uppermost,  and  Justice  is  done?* 
The  slave  has  not  only  a  right  to  his  freedom  —  it  is  his  duty 
to  be  free.  And  ever}'  northern  man  has  not  only  a  right  to 
h(.'lp  the  slave  to  his  freedom,  it  is  his  religious  duty  to  help 
him,  each  choosing  his  own  means.  God  help  the  slave  to  his 
freedom  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood ;  but  if  that  cannot 
be,  then  upon  the  felon  soul  that  thrusts  himself  between 
God's  image  and  the  liberty  to  which  God  is  ever  calling 
him,  —  upon  /«m,  I  say,  rests  all  the  guilt  of  the  fierce  conflict 
that  must  follow.  In  the  van  of  every  slave  insurrection 
marches  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  smiting  with  plagues  the 
oppressor,  **  till  he  lets  the  people  go."  God  grant  that  the 
American  Pharaoh  may  not  harden  his  heart  against  the  warn- 
ings of  heaven,  till,  in  the  seveurfold  flame  of  insurrection, 
the  fetters  of  the  bondman  shall  be  forged  into  swords. 

But  if  that  dread  alternative  should  come,  and  Freedom 
and  Slavery  join  in  deathful  duel,  our  duty  still  is  plain.  At 
unce  must  the  great  North  step  between,  either  to  \»t\;xcxv\.  \\v^ 
struggle,  if  we  can,  or  shorten  it  as  best  'we  laay^Vi^  ^Xst^s^- 
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ing  every  joke."  Oar  Fathers  thought  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  given  Slavery  its  death-blow.  JefiersoQ 
thought  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  dug  its  grave.  The  men 
of  1808  believed  that  the  destruction  of  the  Slave  Trade  had 
dried  up  its  fountains.  The  result  has  mocked  them  alL  A 
half  century  has  rolled  by,  and  now  it  is  smothering  in  terror 
and  murder  fifteen  States,  and  throwing  its  dark  shadow  over 
all  the  rest  Is  this  to  go  on  ?  John  Brown  said,  ^  No ! "  and 
marched  to  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  term 
this  act  the  beginning  of  bloodshed  and  of  civil  war ;  never 
could  there  be  a  greater  error.  We  have  had  bloodshed  and 
civil  war  for  the  last  ten  years ;  yes,  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  campaign  began  on  the  7th  of  March,  18^. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union  dates  from  that  day,  and  we 
have  had  no  constitution  since.  On  that  day  Daniel  Webster 
was  put  to  death.  Ah  !  and  such  a  death !  And  from  that 
time  to  this  there  has  not  been  a  month  that  has  not  seen  the 
soil  of  Freedom  invaded,  our  citizens  kidnapped,  imprisoned, 
shot,  or  driven  by  thousands  into  Canada.  This  onoe  free 
North  of  ours  has  been  changed  into  an  American  Coast  of 
Guinea,  where  the  slave-pirate  of  Virginia,  with  the  President 
of  these  United  States  as  his  blood-hound,  hunts  his  human 
prey  as  his  brother-pirate  on  the  negro  coast  hunts  there. 
When  the  kidnappers  on  the  African  coast  would  capture  a 
town,  they  surround  it  in  the  night,  and  steal  the  inhabitants 
under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

But  our  largest  cities  have  been  again  and  again  captured 
in  full  daylight,  and  by  a  mere  handful  of  negro-thieves ;  and 
their  citizens  stolen  without  even  the  snapping  of  a  gun*lock. 
The  proud  city  of  Boston  has  been  taken  three  times.  I 
myself  have  seen  two  hundred  thousand  citizens,  nearly  two 
hundred  police,  and  fiileen  hundred  well-armed  soldiers,  sur- 
render without  firings  shot,  to  about  sixty  marines,  who  held 
them  all  passive  prisoners  for  ten  days.  And  yet  these  were 
tJbe  children  of  men  who  started  up  revolutionists  '*  the  isstam 
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the  hand  of  government  was  tlirust  into  their  pockets  to  take 
a  few  pence  from  them ! "  No,  it  is  not  true  that  the  conflict 
of  Harper's  Ferrj  is  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war,  —  that 
would  be  like  saying  that  the  capture  of  Yorktown  was  the 
begianing  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  meaning  of  that 
new  sign  is  this :  Freedom,  for  ten  years  weakly  standing  on 
the  defensive,  and  for  ten  years  defeated,  has  now  become  the 
assailant,  and  has  now  gained  the  victory. 

The  Bunker  Hill  of  our  second  revolution  has  been 
fought,  and  the  second  Warren  has  paid  the  glorious  for* 
feit  of  his  life. 

John  Brown  felt  that  to  enslave  a  man  is  to  commit  the 
greatest  possible  crime  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity. 

He  was  at  war,  therefore,  with  the  slave  system.  He  felt 
that  its  vital  principle  was  the  most  atrocious  atheism,  with- 
holding the  key  of  knowledge,  abrogating  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, rending  families  asunder  at  the  auction  block,  making 
the  State  that  protects  it  a  band  of  pirates,  and  the  Church 
that  enshrines  it  a  baptized  brothel.  He  knew  that  the  cause 
needed  not  talk,  not  eloquence,  but  action,  life,  principle  walk- 
ing on  two  feet.  He  had  small  faith  in  politics.  He  saw  that 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  Democrat  was  one  ^^  that  could  poll  the 
most  votes  with  the  fewest  men."  And  that  the  object  of 
Republicanism,  during  the  next  year,  would  be  to  find  the  most 
available  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  And  he  decided  that 
the  barbarism  that  holds  in  bloody  chains  four  millions  of  oar 
people,  for  the  purposes  of  lucre  and  lust;  "that  makes  every 
sixth  man  and  woman  in  the  country  liable  to^  be  sold  at 
auction ;  that  forbids,  by  statute,  every  sixth  man  and  woman 
in  the  nation  to  learn  to  read;  that  makes  it  an  indictable 
offence  to  teach  every  sixth  man  and  woman  in  the  country 
the  alphabet ;  that  forbids  every  sixth  man  and  woman  in  the 
nation  to  have  a  husband  or  wife,  and  that  annihilates  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  by  statute,  systematically,  and  of  ^\ir^iQ^^ 
in  refisBucd  to  one  uxtb  part  of  a  nation  calling  \isi^\£  C\iT\&>i«xi\^ 
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he  decided,  I  saj,  that  such  a  barbarism,  was,  in  itself,  an 
organized  and  perpetual  war-against  God  and  man^  and  coald 
be  best  met  bj  the  direct  issue  of  arms.  For  he  was  no  sen* 
timentalist  and  no  non-resistant. 

He  believed  in  human  brotherhood,  in  Greorge  Washington, 
in  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  a  Gk>d,  **  all  of  whose  attributes  take 
sides  against  the  oppressor.**  He  startled  our  effeminacy 
with  the  sight  of  a  man  whose  seminal  principle  was  justice, 
whose  polar  star  was  right  No  wonder  he  is  awful  to  poli- 
ticians. The  idea  which  made  our  nation,  which  split  us  off 
from  the  British  Empire,  and  denying  which  we  begin  to 
die,  —  the  idea  of  the  supreme  sacredness  of  man,  is  speaking 
through  his  rifle  and  through  his  lips. 

He  wns  a  Puritan  on  both  sides ;  and  that  blood  is  always 
revolutionary.  He  had  the  blood  of  English  Hampdei),  who, 
rather  than  pay  an  unjust  tax  of  twenty  shillings,  began  a 
movement  that  hurled  a  king  from  his  throne  to  the  block. 

He  had  the  blood  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  who,  when  King 
George  laid  his  hand  on  the  American  pocket,  aroused  every 
New  Englandcr  to  be  a  revolution  in  himself. 

He  knew  that  the  crimes  of  the  slave  faction  against 
humanity  were  more  atrocious  by  far  than  those  which  turned 
England  into  a  republic,  and  the  Stuarts  into  exile ;  and  his 
glorious  fault  it  was  that  he  could  not  look  calmly  on  while 
four  millions  of  our  people  are  trodden  in  the  bloody  miro 
of  despotism. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  call  him  a  "crazy"  fanatic;  but 
history  will  do  the  head  of  John  Brown  the  same  ample 
justice  that  even  his  enemies  give  to  his  heart. 

It  is  no  impossible  feat  to  plant  a  permanent  armed  insur- 
rection in  Virginia.  The  mountains  are  near  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  within  a  few  days'  march  lies  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  whose  interior  depths  are  forever  untrpdden  save  by 
the  feet  of  fugitive  slaves.  A  few  resolute  white  men,  har- 
bored  In  its  deep  recesses,  rasing  l\\e  flaigo^  %\bn^  t^^^\^^^»M 
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gather  thousands  to  their  standard,  would  convulse  the  whole 
State  with  panic,  and  make  servile  war  one  of  the  inseparable 
felicities  of  Slavery. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  three  hundred  half-armed  Indians, 
housed  in  similar  swamps  in  Florida,  waged  a  seven  years' 
war  against  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
taken,  at  last,  not  by  warfare,  but  by  treachery  and  bribes. 
A  single  year  of  such  warfare  would  unhinge  the  slave  faction 
in  Virginia.  Said  Napoleon,  when  preparing  for  tlie  invasion 
of  England,  ^  I  do  not  expect  to  conquer  Enghind ;  but  I  shall 
do  more,  —  I  shall  ruin  it.  The  mere  presence  of  my  troops 
on  her  coast,  whether  defeated  or  not,  will  shake  her  gov- 
ernment to  the  ground,  and  destroy  her  social  system." 

With  equal  correctness  reasoned  the  hero  and  martyr  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  knew  that  slave  revolt  could  be  planted 
upon  as  permanent  and  chronic  a  basis  as  the  Underground 
Railroad,  and  that  once  done,  slavery  would  quickly  bleed  to 
death.  His  plan  was  not  Quixotic.  His  means  were  ample. 
None  so  well  as  he  knew  the  weakness  of  this  giant  sin.  Had 
he  avoided  the  Federal  arm,  he  might  have  overrun  the 
heaving,  rocking  soil  of  the  fifteen  States,  bi*eaking  every  slave 
chain  in  his  way;  while  the  "terrors  of  the  Lord"  were 
smiting  to  the  heart  of  this  huge  barbarism,  with  one  ghastly 
sense  of  guilt,  and  feebleness,  and  punishment 

We  have  seen  the  knees  of  a  great  slave  State  smiting 
together,  and  her  teeth  chattering  with  fear,  while  wild  and 
craven  panic  spread  far  and  wide,  from  the  slight  skirmish  of 
a  single  day,  with  less  than  a  score  of  men,  and  can  judge 
somewhat  of  her  position  if  insurrection  had  become  an  insti- 
tution in  her  midst.  If  Brown  had  not,  in  pity  to  his  prisoners, 
lingered  in  the  captured  town  till  beset  by  the  Federal  bayo- 
nets, he  would  now  have  been  lodged  in  the  mountains  or 
swamps,  while  every  comer  of  the  State  would  have  flamed 
with  revolt.  He  did  not  "  throw  his  life  away  \^  \\<i  <^\^^  ^ 
^Dotaral  dcBtb,  " — to  be  hung  is  the  only  naiut^  ^«^\Xw\K)!^ 
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»ib1e  for  a  trae  man  in  Virginia.  Did  the  formers  who  stood 
behind  the  breastwork  on  Bunker  Hill  "throw  away  their 
lives  "  ?  Was  Warren  a  "  monomaniac  "  ?  Were  the  eighty 
half-armed  militia,  who  stood  up  at  Lexington  green  against 
the  weight  of  a  great  monarchy,  and  "fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world,"  all  madmen  ? 

Is  death  in  a  feather  bed  to  be  made  the  single  test  of 
sanity  ?  Last  year  the  word  insurrection  affected  even  anti- 
slavery  men  with  a  shudder ;  next  year,  it  will  be  uttered  in 
every  Northeni  Legislature,  as  a  thing  of  course.  Is  that 
nothing  ?  Pharaoh  may  sit  for  a  while  on  the  throne,  but  he 
sits  trembling. 

To  hush  the  click  of  dollars,  and  the  rustle  of  bank  bills 
over  the  land,  if  only  for  an  hour,  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
God*3  justice  may  be  heard,  —  is  the  life  thrown  away  that 
has  done  so  much  ?  Can  our  "  sane  "  lives  show  a  wealthier 
record  ?  His  scheme  is  no  failure,  but  a  solemn  success. 
Wherein  he  failed,  his  foes  have  come  to  his  aid.  The  great- 
ness of  their  fears  reveals  the  extent  of  his  triumph.  John 
Brown  has  not  only  taken  Virginia  and  Governor  Wise,  ho 
has  captured  the  whole  slave  faction.  North  and  South.  All 
his  foes  have  turned  abolition  missionaries.  They  toil  day  and 
night  to  do  his  bidding,  and  no  President  has  so  many  servants 
as  he.  The  best  Sharpe's  rifle  in  all  his  band  would  scarcely 
throw  a  bullet  a  single  mile,  but  in  every  comer  of  every 
township  of  thirty-three  States,  the  press  of  the  slave  party 
is  hurling  his  living  and  inspired  words  —  words  filled  with 
God's  own  truth  and  power,  and  so  more  deadly  to  despotism 
than  hosts  of  armed  men. 

The  Spartan  band  of  chivalry,  fifteen  hundred  strong, 
quaking  on  the  hills  round  Harper's  Ferry,  for  a  whole  day, 
unable  to  look  the  old  man  in  the  face ;  then  murdering  a 
prisoner,  unarmed  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  who  could  find  in 
that  shambles  no  man,  and  but  one  woman  to  vainly  plead  for 
/f/>  life;  then  blowing  off  the  face  o£  a  laaxv  ^Vq  ^^^^ 
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quarter;  then  hacking  with  seven  wounds  the  body  of  the 
gray-haired  leader  after  he  had  yielded;  then  before  the  eyes 
of  the  bereaved  and  bleeding  father,  crowding  the  body  of  his 
son  into  a  ^'  box  for  dissection ;  '*  then  with  obscene  rage  and 
threats  insulting  the  aged  chief  as  he  lay  wounded  and  mana- 
cled, upon  his  cot ;  the  mock  trial,  overleaping  with  indecent 
haste  the  ancient  forms  of  law ;  the  hurried  sentence ;  the 
mustering  of  hundreds  of  armed  men,  filling  with  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon,  every  avenue  to  his  jail;  the  whole  South  on 
tiptoe  with  apprehension ;  two  great  States  in  an  ecstasy  of 
fear ;  Virginia  turning  herself  into  an  armed  garrison ;  the 
slave  journals  of  the  North  shrieking  in  full  concert  Behold 
on  what  a  platform  the  insane  rage  and  fear  of  his  foes  has 
lifted  this  anti-slavery  veteran  to  the  stars !  Strangling  John 
Brown  will  not  stop  the  earthquake  that  has  followed  his 
shattering  blow ;  or  if  it  does,  science  teaches  us  that  when 
the  earthquake  stops  the  volcano  begins.  His  aim  was  to 
render  Slavery  insecure,  and  he  has  succeeded.  "  He  has 
forced  the  telegraph,  the  press,  the  stump,  the  bar-room,  the 
parlor,  to  repeat  the  dangerous  story  of  insurrection  in  every 
comer  of  the  South."  From  Maryland  to  Florida,  there  is 
not  a  slave  who  does  not  have  the  idea  of  Freedom  quickened 
within  him  by  the  outbreak  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Like  the 
Druid  stone,  which  the  united  force  of  a  hundred  men  could 
not  move,  while  a  child's  finger  rightly  applied,  rocked  it  to 
its  base,  this  dark  system  of  outrage  and  wrong,  which  has 
stood  for  thirty  years  moveless  against  the  political  power  of 
the  North,  against  the  warnings  of  an  insulted  Christianity, 
and  against  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world,  now  rocks  and 
trembles  as  the' finger  of  this  God-fearing  Puritan  presses 
against  its  weak  spot.  The  fatal  secret  has  now  become 
public  news.  Invulnerable  to  all  moral  appeals,  it  yields,  it 
dissolves,  it  dies,  before  the  onset  of  force.  Like  the  Swiss 
valleys,  the  first  clash  of  arms  brings  down  iVi^  «kN«^axv^^ 
From  the  martyrdom  of  Brown  dates  a  nevr  era  oi  V)Sex^  axv>Ae» 
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slavery  caase.  To  moral  agitation  will  now  be  added  phys- 
ical. To  argument,  action.  The  dispensation  of  doctrine  will 
be  superseded  by  the  higher  dispensation  of  fact.  The  appeals 
of  the  North  will  now  be  applied  to  the  terrors  as  well  as  to 
the  conscience  of  this  Great  Barbarism.  Other  devoted  men 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  Brown,  avoiding  his  error,  and  will 
carry  on  to  its  full  results  the  work  he  has  begun.  Slave 
propagandism  we  have  had  long  enough.  We  are  likely  now 
to  have  some  liberty  propagandism. 

I  rejoice  to  see  a  man  whose  banner  bears  no  uncertain 
sign.  The  North  wants  no  more  corn-stalk  generals,  but  a 
real  general,  one  who  is  both  platform  and  party  in  himself. 
He  is  a  Crusader  of  Justice,  a  Knight  Templer  in  Christ*6 
holy  war — a  war  which  shall  never  cease  but  with  the  snap 
of  the  last  chain  link.  His  glory  is  genuine.  Like  that  of 
Washington,  it  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Of  the  American 
masses,  he,  and  such  as  he,  are  the  salt :  and  the  sufficient 
answer  to  all  criticism  upon  him  is  his  example.  But  he  was 
"defeated;"  yes,  and  all  first  class  victories,  from  that  of 
Calvary  downward:*,  are  defeats.  Such  investments  do  not 
usually  yield  ^  semi-annual  dividends."  All  Grod*s  angels 
come  just  as  he  comes:  looking  most  forlorn,  marked  with 
defeat  and  death,  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men."  True  he 
"failed,"  but  to  him  who  works  with  God,  failure,  fetters,  and 
public  execution  are  kindly  forces,  and  all  roads  lead  him  on 
to  victory. 

He  had  a  live  religion.  He  believed  that  God  spake  to 
him  in  visions  of  the  night  Yes,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
this  man  actually  believed  in  God !  Why,  he  must  have  been 
"mad!"  While  ecclesiastics  mourn  a  "suspense  of  faith," 
and  teach  that  the  only  way  to  cleanse  America  from  her  sins 
is  to  instantly  dress  up  the  church  in  a  second-hand  uniform 
and  cocked  hat,  this  saint  of  the  broad  church  did  not  take  up 
the  "  slop  trade,"  nor  cry  "  old  clo* "  in  the  court  of  Zion.  He 
was  at  hia  apostolic  work,  "  casting  out  devils."    Clearly  the 
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^  suspense  of  faith  "  had  not  reached  htm.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  John  Brown  that  we  should  interfere  with  the  slaveholders 
to  rescue  the  slave.  I  hope  no  anti-slavery  man  will  have  the 
weakness  to  apologize  for,  explain,  or  deny  such  a  self-evident 
truth.  He  could  not  see  that  it  was  heroic  to  fight  against  a 
petty  tax  on  tea,  and  endure  seven  years*  warfare  for  a 
political  right,  and  a  crime  to  fight  in  favor  of  restoring  an 
outraged  race  to  those  Divine  birthrights  of  which  they  had 
been  for  two  centuries  robbed. 

He  knew  that  every  slave,  on  every  plantation,  has  the 
right  from  his  God  and  Creator  to  be  free,  and  that  he  oould 
not  devote  his  life  to  a  nobler  aim  than  to  forward  their  free- 
dom. Every  one  feels  that  it  is  noble.  Any  man  with  the 
golden  rule  before  him  should  be  ashamed  to  say  less  than 
this.  He  is  true  to.  the  logic  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and 
no  American  is  so  loyal  to  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
as  he.  He  is  one  of  Grod's  nobility,  who  had  outgrown  selfish 
and  private  aims.  And  his  last  act  is  so  brave  and  humane 
that  politicians  stand  aghast,  one  party  shrieking  as  if  noise 
was  "  the  chief  end  of  man ; "  while  the  other  protests  with 
both  hands  upraised,  "  "We  didn't  help  them  do  it."  Of  course 
they  didn't ;  it  isn't  in  them. 

Ah,  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  '76  is  utterly  dying 
out  of  our  minds.  It  is  boldly  sneered  at  as  '*  a  glittering 
generality"  by  some,  and  disregarded  by  all.  There  is  to-day 
not  a  State,  not  a  party,  not  a  religious  sect  in  the  nation  that 
accepts  that  Declaration:  —  only  one  old  man  in  a  Southern 
prison  dares  believe  in  it.  The  cause  of  human  liberty  in 
this  land  needs  speeches  and  prayers,  eloquence  and  money ; 
but  it  has  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  for  the  second 
time,  found  what  it  needed  more  than  these ;  what  the  Hebrew 
Exodus  found  in  Moses;  what  Puritan  England  hailed  in 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  what  revolutionary  France  has  sought  in 
vain  —  A  Man  ! 

And  let  no  one  who  glories  in  the  revoVuVVoivar'j  €\xv\w^^% 
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of  our  fathers  for  their  freedom,  deny  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can bondman  to  imitate  their  higli  example.  And  those  who 
rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  a  Wallace  of  a  Tell,  a  Washington  or 
a  Warren ;  who  cherish  with  unbounded  gratitude  the  name 
of  Lafayette  for  volunteering  his  aid  in  behalf  of  an  oppressed 
people  in  a  desperate  crisis,  and  at  the  darkest  hour  of  their 
fate,  cannot  refuse  equal  merit  to  this  strong,  free,  heroic  man, 
who  has  freely  consecrated  all  his  powers,  and  the  labors  of 
his  whole  life,  to  the  help  of  the  most  needy,  friendless,  and 
unfortunate  of  mankind. 

The  picture  of  the  Grood  Samaritan  will  live  to  all  future 
ages,  as  the  model  of  human  excellence,  for  helping  one  whom 
he  chanced  to  find  in  need. 

John  Brown  did  more.  Lie  went  to  seek  those  who  were 
lost  that  he  might  save  them.  He  a  fanatic !  He  a  madman ! 
He  a  traitor !  Yes,  and  the  fanatics  of  this  age  are  the  star- 
crowned  leaders  of  the  next.  And  the  madmen  of  to-day  are 
the  heroes  of  to-morrow. 

It  is  we  who  have  committed  treason,  we  who  here  in 
America,  roofed  over  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
turn  more  people  into  merchandise  than  existed  here  when 
our  fathers  made  that  solemn  declaration  ;  we,  who  claim  that 
the  right  to  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  is  as  sacred  as  the 
right  to  buy  and  sell  horses;  we,  who  build  our  national 
temple  on  the  profaned  birthrights  of  humanit}',  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  beinjj  the  chief  comer-stone.  But  this  "traitor"  is 
Live  America,  and  carries  the  Declaration  of  *7C  in  his  heart. 
I  think  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  you  will  be  forced  to  do 
as  he  has  done.  You  w\\\  be  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  inroads 
of  slavery  upon  your  own  liberties  and  rights.  What  you  are 
not  brought  into  by  conscience,  you  will  be  shamed  into,  and 
what  you  are  not  shamed  into,  you  will  be  driven  into  by  the 
slaveholders  themselves.  Slavery  will  neither  let  peace,  nor 
liberty,  nor  the  Union  stand. 
A,  lew  yean  more  will  roU  aNvay,  \h\s&  x^t^xkii'^  «t««jdily 
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marching  forward,  till  the  avalanche  comes  down  upon  you  all, 
and  jou  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  very  ground  on  which 
stands  this  higli-souled  and  devoted  man. 

Editors  and  Politicians  call  him  mad,  and  so  he  is  —  to 
them.  For  he  has  builded  his  manly  life  of  more  than  three- 
score years  upon  the  faith  and  fear  of  Grod  —  a  thing  which 
Editors  and  Politicians,  from  the  time  of  Christ  till  now,  have 
always  counted  as  full  proof  of  insanity. 

Oue  such  man  niakes  total  depravity  impossible,  and  proves 
that  American  greatness  died  not  with  Washington. 

The  gallows  from  which  he  ascends  into  heaven  will  be  in 
our  politics  what  the  cross  is  in  our  religion  —  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  supreme  self-devotedness ;  and  from  his  sacrificial 
blood  the  temporal  salvation  of  four  millions  of  our  people 
yet  shall  spring.  It  takes  a  whole  geological  epoch  to  form 
the  one  precious  drop  we  call  diamond ;  and  a  thousand  years 
of  Saxon  progress,  every  step  of  which  has  been  from  scafibld 
to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake,  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  shining  soul.  That  Virginia  scafibid  is  but  the  setting 
of  the  costly  gem,  whose  sparkle  shall  light  up  the  faces  of  an 
uncounted  army.  When  the  old  Puritan  struck  so  stout  a 
blow  for  the  American  slave,  it  rang  on  the  fetters  of  thirty- 
three  enslaved  republics,  where  every  foot  of  soil  is  lawful 
kidnapping  ground,  and  where  every  man,  white  or  black, 
holds  his  liberty  at  the  will  of  a  slaveholder,  a  commissioner, 
or  a  marshal. 

The  only  part  of  America  which  has  been,  in  this  genera- 
tion, conquered  for  God,  is  the  few  square  feet  of  land  on 
which  stood  the  engine-house  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Carlyle  somewhere  says  that  a  "  rotten  stump  wiU  stand  a 
long  time  if  not  shaken."  John  Brown  has  shaken  this  stump 
of  the  old  Barbarisms ;  it  remains  for  us  to  tear  out  every 
root  it  has  sent  into  the  soil  of  the  North.  Un8upported  by 
these,  the  next  breath  of  insurrection  will  topi)le  it  to  Cbft 
ground. 
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Said  the  ancestors  of  this  man  two  centaries  ago  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  ^  If  jou  want  your  laws  obejed,  make  them 
fit  to  be  obeyed,  and  if  not  —  Cromwell,"  and  the  devilism  of 
England  heard  and  trembled.  Their  child  of  to-day  has  but 
sounded  forth  the  same  idea,  and  the  deyilism  of  America 
trembles  likewise. 

It  is  fitting  that  he  should  die.  He  has  done  enough,  and 
borne  enough.  One  such  example  of  self-forgetting  heroism, 
sanctified  by  such  tenderness  and  faith,  meeting  the  eye  and 
filling  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world,  spreading  its  noble 
inspiration  far  and  wide  through  a  continent,  quickening  the 
pulses  of  heroism  in  a  million  souls,  is  God's  prime  benefac- 
tion to  our  time  —  the  immortal  fire  that  keeps  humanity's 
highest  hopes  aflame. 

To  lifl  a  nation  out  of  the  ignoble  rut  of  money-making, 
stagnation,  and  moral  decay,  Freedom  has  offered  the  blood 
of  her  noblest  son,  and  the  result  is  worth  a  thousand  times 
the  costly  price. 

On  the  second  day  of  December  he  is  to  be  strangled  in  a 
Southern  prison,  for  obeying  the  Sermon  on  the  MounU  But 
to  be  hanged  in  Virginia  is  like  being  crucified  in  Jerusa- 
lem —  it  is  the  last  tribute  which  sin  pays  to  virtue. 

John  Brown  realized  (he  New  Testament  He  felt  that  he 
owed  the  same  duty  to  the  black  man  on  the  plains  of  Vir- 
ginia that  he  did  to  his  blood  brother.     This  was  his  insanity. 

He  does  not  belong  to  this  age ;  he  reaches  back  to  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  it  was  a 
proverb  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  "  No  good  Christian 
dies  in  his  bed."  Their  fanaticism  was  his  fanaticism.  Hear 
his  words  to  the  slave  court  which  tried  him  for  his  life,  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  obtain  counsel  whom  he  could  trust, 
and  while  he  was  partially  deaf  from  his  wounds,  and  unable 
to  stand  on  his  feet :  **  Had  I  interfered  in  this  manner  in  be- 
half of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  th«*  sfi-r.iMi  tl 
great, — or  in  b<ihalf  of  any  oi  iWvr  itVitv^^  ^VvV^r  tktLcT, 
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mother,  wife,  or  child,  or  any  of  that  class, — and  suffered  and 
sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  enterprise,  it  would  have  been 
all  right  Every  man  in  this  court  would  have  deemed  it  an 
act  worthy  of  reward.  This  court  acknowledges,  too,  as  I 
suppose,  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Grod.  I  see  a  book  kissed, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  which  teaches  me  that  'all 
things  whatsoever  that  men  should  do  to  me,  I  should  do  even 
so  to  them.'  It  teaches  me  farther  to  '  remember  them  that 
are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them/  I  tried  to  act  up  to  that 
instruction.  I  say  that  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand 
that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to  inter- 
fere as  I  have  done  in  behalf  of  his  despised  poor,  I  did  no 
wrong,  but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  I 
should  forfeit  my  life,  and  mingle  my  blood  with  the  blood  of 
my  children,  and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  land, 
whose  rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked  laws,  I  say,  let  it  be 
done."  Ah,  friends,  how  near  is  that  land  to  moral  ruin 
where  such  men  are  counted  "mad"!  Virginia  that  day 
doomed  to  death  her  best  friend  —  he  who  would  have  saved 
her  from  falling  some  day  by  the  hands  she  has  manacled. 

*'  I  know  full  well  that  were  I  a  slave  and  miserable,  for- 
bidden to  call  my  wife,  my  child,  my  right  arm,  my  own  soul, 
my  own,  —  liable  to  be  chained,  and  whipped,  and  sold,  —  the 
voice  that  should  speak  Freedom  to  me  would  be  holier  in  its 
accents  tlian  the  music  of  hymn  and  cathedral  —  as  sacred  as 
the  voice  of  an  angel  descending  from  God. 

"  In  the  eye  that  should  be  turned  on  me  with  rescue  and 
help,  a  light  would  beam  before  which  the  shine  of  the  sun 
would  grow  dim. 

**  The  hand  that  should  be  stretched  out  to  smite  off  my 
chains,  it  would  thrill  me  like  the  touch  of  Christ.  In  his  most 
blessed  name,  what  on  earth  have  his  followers  to  do,  what 
are  they  here  for,  if  not  to  fly  to  the  help  of  the  oppressed,  to 
maintain  the  holy  cause  of  human  freedom,  at\d  X-O  sXwcA  cwX 
the  unfwldiog  opponents  of  outrage  and  Y?tOtigV* 
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And  this,  my  friends,  is  the  sacred,  the  radiant  ^  Treason  " 
of  Jolm  Brown.  God  bless  him  and  all  such  traitors,  say  I, 
and  let  the  Great  North  respond  Amen. 

The  State  that  has  parted  with  the  bones  of  the  dead 
Washington,  and  that  has,  long  since,  parted  with  the  last 
shred  of  his  principles,  maj  now  fittingly  put  the  living 
Washington  to  death;  but  after  all,  it  is  but  little  that  the 
rage  of  man  can  do. 

There  is  One  above  greater  than  Virginia ;  and  across  the 
obscene  roar  of  the  slave  power  comes  His  voice,  sounding  in 
the  cars  of  that  scarred  and  manacled  old  man,  '^  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
me/'  And  again,  ^  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shaU 
Jind  it  agcunJ* 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  the  bells  of  New  England  will  toll  for 
her  departed  hero ;  not  slain,  but  made  immortal. 

He  goes  to  the  Puritan  heaven  of  his  free  forefathers.  He 
leaves  with  us  two  sacred  trusts;  his  inspired  example, 
preaching  to  all,  "  Gro  thou  and  do  likewise;"  and  the  be- 
reaved iamilics,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  have  fallen  while 
fighting  our  battle. 

God  help  us  to  be  faithful  to  these  trusts,  and  to  be  true  to 
John  Brown's  life  and  example. 


IV. 

Sermon  by  Fales  Henry   Newhall.* 

THE  execution  of  John  Brown  sets  forth  in  bold,  clear 
relief  the  mortal  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
American  Slavery.  The  smouldering  fires  carefully  trodden 
down  for  years  and  generations,  here  burst  forth  in  a  volcanic 
blaze,  that  rises  as  if  to  *^  lick  the  stars/'  There  is  a  shaking 
of  statesmen  and  States  over  all  the  nation,  a  throbbing  of 
telegraphic  wires  from  centre  to  circumference,  a  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  vast  populations,  a  rushing  of  armed  squadrons 
along  the  national  highways,  and  all  to  tread  down  that  flame 
that  comes  roaring  "  up  from  the  burning  core  below." 
Christianity  and  Slavery  have  been  trying  to  live  together  in 
America.  Churchmen  and  Statesmen,  Synods  and  Confer- 
ences, Tract  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies,  (alas !  that 
a  Christian  and  Christian  minister  should  be  forced  to  speak 
the  humiliating  words !)  have  striven  to  train  them  into 
brotherly  harmony.  It  is  as  if  men  should  strive  to  build 
a  house  of  gunpowder  upon  a  foundation  of  fire ;  as  if  they 
should  strive  to  train  the  lightnings  to  sport  harmlessly  in  a 
magazine.      To  understand  this  event,  and  rightly  read  its 

*  Entitled  "  The  Conflict  in  America:  a  Fnneral  Discourse  occaaioned  by  the  Death 

of  Jolin  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  who  entered  into  Rent  from  the  GallowH,  at  Charlu^- 

town,  Virginia,  December  2,  1859 :  **  preached  at  tho  Warren  Street  Methodiat  Kpis* 

cupnl  Cliurch,  Roxbnry,  MasmchuHotts,  December  4, 1859,  from  Jad^eti  xvl.  30 : 

<■  And  Sammn  said.  Let  me  die  with  the  PbiliHtinea.    And  he  bowed  himself  with 
nil  his  niiirhr ;  an<l  tlje  house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon  all  U\fe  veo^\«  \X\w\  >»iv\^ 
tlieruin.    So  the  dead  which  he  glow  at  hii  death  were  moro  lUaxi  V\\«Y  viYAOix  \\«  xXvmk 
In  his  life.** 
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Iwams.  we  miRt  understand  this  conflict  in  oil  jtB  fierceness 
and  magnitude.  Here  i^  a  simple,  faithful,  heroic  Christian 
man  dran-iog  ihe  sword  upt)n  American  Slavery,  and  cheer- 
fully dving  in  the  conSict.  Christianity  and  Slavery,  these 
tKo  £Wom  eternal  foes,  are  drawn  up  face  to  face  in  this  land 
in  battle  array ;  and  the  campaign  is  one  in  which  the  one  or 
the  other  is  ccrttuo  to  perish.  John  Brawn  has  &llen  in  the 
fight :  DO  man  can  understand  why  be  fell,  who  does  not 
understand  what  that  enemy  is  against  whom  be  drew  the 
sword,  and  what  ihnt  Christianity  is  which  nerved  his  heart. 
Lei  us  look,  for  a  few  moments,  at  that  enemy. 

We  talk  much  of  Slavery,  and  tbink  we  understand  it ;  yet 
though  the  word  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  reHectj  what  it  really  is.  It  is  not  a  sectional  insti- 
tuiion  n»w.  it  is  a  national  institution.  'Within  a  few  years  it 
has  been  made  the  sin  of  the  nation,  by  the  combined  action 
uf  tlic  three  preat  departments  of  the  United  States  Govom- 
mi'nt.  —  the  Niitional  Congress,  Executive,  and  Judiciary. 
President  Bucli.-man  claims  it  as  a  national  institution,  and 
coolly  wondt-rs  how  any  body  ever  doubted  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  bus  officiously  volunteered  its  decision  that  we,  citJEcns 
of  ^I:is.<achust>tts,  are  not  merely  connected  with  slaveholding 
States  bv  the  Federal  Union,  but  we  are  citizens  of  a  stave- 
holding  nation.  I  am  not,  then,  speaking  to  you  of  the  tins 
of  Candina  and  Mississippi,  but  as  an  American  citizen  I 
jpenk  of  the  sins  for  which  you  nod  I  arc  responsible,  and  for 
which  you  and  I  must  answer,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven.  I  shall  not  dress  the  subject  in  any  colors  of  riiet- 
orie;  Slaraj  b  seen  best  in  naked  ugliness.  Take  a  bare, 
dry  kJi«)>iIl'  uf  what  ilic  sl;ive  code  demands  of  the  slave  and 
must  demand  and  allow  in  order 


Slavery  is  in  three  words,  —  Proji- 
'%ji  19  ever  right  for  one  man  to  own 
^kteet  A  l!h&  matit.  atrocious  slave 
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code  legitimately  follow.  Now,  if  you  own  a  thing  you  own 
all  there  is  of  it ;  and  if  you  own  a  man  you  own  all  there  is 
of  him, — you  own  his  body  and  hia  soul,  his  blood,  bones, 
and  brain.  You  own  his  hand,  and  all  his  hand  can  make 
and  earn ;  you  own  his  head,  and  all  his  head  can  think ;  he 
has  no  right  to  think  but  for  you :  his  heart,  and  all  his  heart 
can  feel ;  he  has  no  right  to  feel  but  for  you.  If  you  take  a 
deed  of  a  lot  of  land,  you  take  therein  a  deed  of  all  the  fruit 
that  may  drop  on  it,  of  all  the  birds  that  may  fly  over  it, 
of  all  the  minerals  that  may  ever  be  found  under  it ;  and 
if  you  can  legally  take  a  deed  of  a  man,  all  that  man's 
rights  and  privileges  are  therein  deeded  to  you  and  your 
heirs  forever. 

2.  It  is,  of  course,  absurd  then  to  talk  about  a  slaveys  prop* 
erty ;  the  law  cannot  allow  him  any.  It  is  true,  that  in  loose, 
careless  phrase,  we  talk  about  his  hoe  and  axe,  his  clothes, 
and  even  his  cabin  or  garden-patch,  just  as  we  talk  about  a 
horse's  blanket  and  stable.  It  is  the  owner's  blanket  on  the 
horse,  and  the  master's  clothes  on  the  back  of  the  slave.  The 
law  does  not  allow  the  slave  to  call  any  thing  his.  Yes, 
there  is  not  one  thing  on  all  the  earth  or  in  all  the  heaven  of 
which  the  slave  code  allows  him  to  say,  ^*  This  is  mine  ! " 

3.  He  has  no  family ;  he  can  have  none.  It  is  as  absurd 
to  talk  about  ^  his  wife  and  children  "  as  ^  his  cabin  and  gar- 
den." He  may  live  with  a  woman  called  his  wife,  but  the 
law  recognizes  no  such  relation  in  a  slave.  Whatever  rights 
he  may  have  had  as  a  husband  or  father  were  deeded  to  the 
master  with  the  bill  of  sale.  Tender  and  sympathizing  mas- 
ters there  are,  I  rejoice  to  own,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
but  all  the  kindness  of  the  kindest  master  cannot  make  a  slave 
a  husband.  The  law  makes  marriage  exactly  as  impossible 
to  him  as  to  a  horse.  A  slave  woman  docs  not,  cannot  own 
her  children ;  they  belong  to  her  master.  She  has  no  right 
to  train  or  educate  them,  no  right  to  love  them,  vVve-ij  wc^  Vv«t 
moBtefa  (in  the  ejre  of  the  Jaw)  just  in  the  same  aeuafc  ^«^.\iv^ 
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colts  and  calves  are  his«    Thej  are  his  stock ;  she  ruses  stodc 
for  her  master. 

4.  He  has  no  citizenship.  It  would  be  strange  enough  for 
property  to  have  political  rights,  to  vote,  prosecute  and  defend 
itself  in  the  courts.  It  would  be  strange  Enough  to  see  prop- 
erty prosecuting  its  owner  I  Hence  to  a  judge  and  jury  a 
slave  is  no  more  than  a  horse ;  he  can  no  more  appeal  to  the 
ballot  box  than  can  the  cattle.  And  all  this  muti  be ;  let  it 
be  noted,  all  this  is  just  and  right,  if  it  is  ever  right  for  cme 
man  to  own  another. 

5.  He  has  no  God.  Tou  start,  but  it  is  true ;  the  slave 
code  allows  the  slave  no  God  but  his  master.  He  must  wor- 
ship what  his  master  bids  him  worship  —  so  says  the  law  — 
God  or  idol,  or  no  God  —  if  the  master  so  command.  Duty 
is  what  the  master  bids  him  do  —  he  has  no  right  to  any 
conscience.  He  must  blaspheme  at  every  breath,  and  break 
every  command  of  law  or  Gospel  if  the  master  so  command ; 
so  says  the  slave  code.  And  this  too  must  be;  this  is  right, 
if  it  is  ever  right  for  man  to  own  man.  Men  who  dwell  in 
comfortable  homes,  amid  the  prattle  of  laughing  children, 
who  worship  weekly  on  elegant  cushions  and  carpets,  tell  us 
that  the  slave  ought  meekly  to  suffer,  and  obey  these  laws  till 
the  Lord's  time  of  deliverance  comes.*  Have  you  ever 
reflected  that  a  man  cannot  obey  these  laws  and  be  a  Chris- 
tian ?  If  not,  think  of  it  now.  Can  a  man  do  what  the 
slave  code  bids  him  do  and  be  a  Christian  ?  Now  mark  it, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  Gospel,  obedience  to  the  slave 
code  secures  the  damnation  of  the  slave !  A  slave  must  dis- 
obey these  laws,  in  a  word,  be  rebeUious,  in  heart  if  not  in 
deed,  to  save  his  soul.  When  Uncle  Tom  is  commanded  to 
stop  praying  or  die  — and  this  his  master  may  command,  for 
any   whim  at  any  moment  —  then  the   time  has  come  for 

'^r^ll^^^'C'^^^^^^  T"*""''  *"  ^^^^"^  ^^'-"^  ""^'^  "* 

Puhnu,  wJth  .„m«.        ™»»'»n«  'rt^ndt,  and  who  weekly  pmioh  Id  richly  carpeted 
Puiplin,  With  sumptuowly  curtiioaed  BeaUs  tool    8«»  Ilcnry  Ward  Beeche,';  8«»ool 
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Unde  Tom  to  choose  between  his  master  and  his  God;  to 
choose  his  master,  and  lose  his  soul,  or  choose  his  God,  and 
die.     But  this  is  not  all. 

6.  Where  there  is  property  in  man  there  must  be  markets 
for  human  stock ;  slave  auctions,  with  all  their  atrocious  and 
sickening  details,  ooffles  and  chain  gangs,  stock  fanciers,  stock 
breeders,  with  ten  thousand  other  equally  disgusting  conse- 
quences, which  my  tongue  would  refuse  to  speak  and  your 
refined  ears  refuse  to  hear.  Tet  it  is  silly  squeamishness  for 
any  man  or  woman  to  recoil  from  any  of  these  consequences 
who  belieyes  that  there  can  be  ^*  property  %n  manJ* 

Finally.  It  would  be  inconsistent  for  a  code  of  laws  which 
recognizes  this  relation  not  to  arm  the  master  with  power  to 
enforce  his  claims.  Great  and  astonishing  as  are  these 
claims,  his  power  must  equal  them  or  he  cannot  be  a  master. 
Hence  the  master  must  crush  the  intellect  *of  the  slave,  or 
cease  to  be  a  master.  Ignorance  must  be  enforced  by  statute, 
or  Slavery  will  cease.  Let  the  mental  faculties  be  quickened 
by  education,  and  how  long  would  a  man  remain  a  slave  ? 
To  teach  slaves  to  read  is  to  teach  them  their  manhood,  it 
is  to  teach  them  sedition  and  rebellion.  No  slave  could  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  Bible.  The  master  had  better  put 
loaded  revolvers  into  his  hand  than  ideas  into  his  head ;  he 
had  better  turn  him  loose  and  bid  him  help  himself  in  the 
Springfield  arsenal  than  in  the  Cambridge  library. 

For  a  man  who  has  no  rights  to  be  allowed  to  defend  him- 
self, under  any  circumstances,  would  be  absurd  enough.  It 
is  right  for  a  man  to  whip  a  refractory  horse,  and  as  a  refrac- 
tory man  is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  animal,  his 
punishment  must  be  a  thousand  times  more  severe.  A  true 
man  will  not  yield  up  his  manhood,  a  true  woman  will  not 
surrender  her  womanhood,  without  a  terrible  conflict,  in  which 
blows  and  blood  may  be  but  trivial  incidents.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  any  caprice  of  passion,  or  the  merest  whim, 
of  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  master,  is  to  be  aY>&o\\x\A  \a.^  \o^^ 
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slave,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  Almightjr 
Judge,  at  the  Great  Assize.  If  the  claims  of  the  master  are 
just,  then  it  is  just  to  enforce  them  bj  all  necesearj  means 
and  instruments,  by  the  lash,  fetter,  and  fagot.  Scourging 
and  torture  are  not  abases  of  Slavery,  they  are  inevitable,  if 
the  system  is  to  be  maintained.  If  necessary  to  maintain  bis 
authority  over  the  slave,  the  master  may  whip,  torture,  kill 
him ;  hunt  him  through  the  swampe  with  rifles  and  blood« 
hounds,  and  offer  for  him  high  rewards,  dead  or  alive.  And 
all  this,  I  repeat  again,  is  inevitable,  all  this  is  just  and  right, 
if  it  is  right  for  man  to  be  the  property  of  man. 

This  is  the  essence  of  American  Slavery  ;  this  long  chain 
of  abominations,  you  will  see  is  firmly  linked  and  lodied 
together,  each  to  the  next,  and  all  to  the  first,  prffperhf  in 
man.  Have  I  shocked  and  disgusted  you  ?  Is  it  a  shame  to 
speak  of  these  things  in  this  decent  and  solemn  place?  Tell 
me,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  what  is  it  for  a  great 
nation  to  do  these  things,  to  strain  every  nerve  and  sinew  to 
perpetuate  them,  for  great  churches  to  defend  them  so  as  to 
fasten  this  curse  upon  the  African,  upon  his  seed,  and  U{)on 
his  seed's  seed  forevermore  ?  Had  all  Hell  sat  in  conclave 
for  ages,  the  assembled  devils  could  not  have  devised  a  crime 
which  more  thoroughly  sucks  the  juice  out  of  all  other  crimes, 
which  in  a  more  thorough-going  and  workmanlike  manner 
breaks  all  the  commandments  of  God,  from  the  first  word  of 
the  law  to  the  last  word  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  institu- 
tion against  which  John  Brown  felt  it  his  duty  to  draw  the 
sword. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  a  mortal  conflict  between  this 
system  and  Christianity.  You  all  know  what  Christianity  is, 
for  you  all  have  rend  the  New  Testament ;  and  therefore  I 
will  not  insult  your  common  sense  by  attempting  to  prove 
^that  they  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other.  Doctors 
of  divinity  have  spent  their  strength  and  learning  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  endorses  American  Slavery^  but  such  divines 
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make  infidels  faster  than  an  army  of  Humes  and  Paincs. 
For  if  jou-will  prove  to  me  clear  as  these  sunbeams  that 
tlie  Bible  sanctions  this  crime,  that  moment  you  have  made 
the  Bible  worthless  to  me,  you  have  demonstrated  to  me  that 
God  never  wrote  it,  that  it  bears  a  lie  on  its  title-page,  and 
reverence  for  my  Heavenly  Father  bids  me  throw  it  into  the 
furnace.  Sit  down  and  convince  me  that  Grod  approves 
Slavery  as  it  is  in  America  to-day,  and  when  you  have 
succeeded  you  have  made  me  an  atheist  Where  Baal  or 
Moloch  were  gods.  Slavery  might  harmonize  with  the  nation- 
al religion ;  but  where  Jehovah  is  God,  Christ  the  Saviour, 
and  the  Bible  the  Revelation,  the  man  who  says  that  God 
approves  this  Crime  of  crimes  blasphemes  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

I  have  called  this  a  national  institution.  As  our  distin- 
guished Senator  (whom  God  preserve)  has  so  ably  shown, 
when  our  national  flag  was  first  flung  to  the  breeze,  it  did 
not,  on  the  national  domain,  float  above  a  single  slave.  Now 
wherever  it  fioats  it  protects  and  defends  the  abomination. 
Then  it  was  protected  by  certain  States,  but  nowhere  by  the 
nation  ;  now  the  national  aegis  shelters  it  every  where.  First, 
all  for  Freedom,  now  all  for  Slavery.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment to-day,  is  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Slave  power.  It 
has  coiled  its  slimy  folds  round  the  American  Church.  It 
sits  in  the  Tract  House  at  New  York,  and  corrects  proof- 
sheets  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  It  runs  its  eye  over 
Harris's  Mammon,  detects  an  allusion  to  Slavery,  and  the 
sentence  is  struck  out  in  a  moment.  The  memoir  of  a  sweet 
Scottish  girl  alludes  to  the  beautiful  and  touching  fact  that 
5ihe  was  accustomed  to  pray  in  secret  for  the  slave,  and  the 
line  is  blotted  that  tells  the  tale.  The  great  Methodist 
Church  began  by  declaring  Slavery  "the  sum  of  all  villa- 
nies."  But  soon  the  leprosy  began  to  appear  among  its  mem- 
Vjcrship,  spread  among  the  clergy,  and  at  last,  lo  I  a  l<i^TWSA 
spot  on  the  face  of  a  bisbop,  and  then  the  CYiutcYi  x^o-ciA^^ 
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In  solemn  conference  assembled,  the  Church  gathered  around 
him,  looked  on  the  sign  of  the  plague,  and  mildlj  apprised 
him,  in  cautious,  daintj  phrase,  that  until  rid  of  his  ''  impedi- 
ment," he  would  not  be  acceptable  as  a  presiding  officer. 
The  Slave  Power  caught  the  words,  rose  in  wrath,  laid  its 
talons  on  the  Methodist  Church,  and  broke  it  in  twain.  And 
all  this  is  consistent  with  its  rerj  genius.  In  order  to  lire  it 
must  be  as  unscrupulous  as  Satan  himself,  relentless  as  late, 
cruel  as  the  grave.  Kidnapping  in  Africa  or  Ajnerica,  Kan- 
sas outrages,  Lecompton  messages,  Sumner  assaults,  Dred 
Scott  decisions,  —  all  these  things  are  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  Slavery. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  in  still  another  sense  it  is 
a  national  institution.  The  whole  nation  has  shared  its 
profits.  Northern  avarice  and  covetousness  are  interested  in 
its  perpetuation.  Northern  merchants  and  capitalists  have 
too  oflen  taken  the  lion's  share  of  these  wages  of  sin,  this 
price  of  blood.  Slavery  is  loved  in  Boston  as  well  as  in 
Savannuh,  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  New  Orleans ;  it  has 
strong  fortre&^es  in  State  Street  and  in  Wall  Street.  The 
nation  lias  stufied  cotton  into  its  cars,  and  refused  to  hear 
the  clank  of  the  fetters,  the  long  agonizing  wail  of  breaking 
hearts. 

And  now,  —  these  words  may  sound  awful  in  your  ears, 
but  they  come  from  my  heart,  —  if  God  had  sent  plague, 
cholera,  famine  upon  those  cities  whose  wealth  has  been 
coined  from  the  sinews  of  the  slave,  we  could  but  bow  in 
meekness  and  say,  '^It  is  just."  Had  God  made  the  grass 
to  grow  in  State  Street ;  had  he  made  the  wharves  and  ware- 
houses to  rot  that  have  been  piled  with  the  products  of  un- 
requited toil ;  had  he  levelled  the  granite  piles  which  our 
mercliant  princes  have  built,  and  filled  op  with  the  ruins  that 
harbor  where  once  the  accursed  Acorn  lay ;  had  he  made 
those  pavement  stones  slippery  with  blood  over  which  An- 
IhoDj  SuTDi  was  marched  back  to  servitude,  we  could  but 
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SBjy  ^  O  God  I  this  is  dreadfiil,  but  thoa  art  just !  The  cup 
of  trembling  which  we  and  our  fathers  mingled  for  others,  is 
it  not  pressed  to  our  own  lips  ?  "  So  is  that  panic  dreadful 
in  which  the  whole  South  palpitates  to-daj.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  jest  and  sneer  at  it  as  do  manj.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  us,  but  fearfully  real  to  them.  Virginia  mothers  clasp 
their  babes  to  their  bosoms  with  shrieks  of  terror  at  the 
sound  of  an  unexpected  footfall  bj  night ;  every  meteor  is  a 
battle  signal;  the  mountains  and  forests  are  peopled  with 
phantom  warriors ;  they  see  the  rod  of  the  destroyer  trem- 
bling on  high ;  they  see  tlie  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  writing 
MENS,  HENE,  ou  the  Wall  of  their  banquet  chamber.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  deride  their  terrors.  But  are  the  tears 
of  that  planter's  wife  any  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  the  tears  of  that  slave  woman  who  sinks  under  the  over- 
seer's lash  close  by  ?  What  though  the  first  bom  should  fall 
slain  on  every  hearth  that  has  been  laid  in  the  blood  of  the 
slave,  and  from  every  one  of  those  homes  there  should  go  up 
one  morning  a  great  and  bitter  cry  like  that  of  old,  would  it 
stir  any  deeper  sympathy  on  high  than  that  which  has  been 
rising  unheeded  through  all  these  years,  from  plantation, 
swamp,  and  cabin?  For  years  and  generations  God  has 
been  bottling  these  tears,  and  if  he  returns  them  to  us  in 
showers  of  blood,  who  will  dare  to  murmur  at  his  justice? 
The  tears  and  the  blood  of  the  strong  and  of  the  weak,  of 
the  white  and  of  the  black,  are  alike  to  Him  ^  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

In  my  mind  the  question  whether  John  Brown  did  right  in 
drawing  the  sword  in  Kansas  is  included  in  that  other  ques- 
tion, —  Is  it  ever  right  to  fight  ?  Admit  that  it  can  ever  be 
justifiable  to  draw  the  sword,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove 
that  John  Brown  did  wrong. 

Kansas  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  civil  war  through  the 
disgraceful  imbecility  of  the  National  Govemmeiil,  »cv^  SNa 
shameful  sob^erFieDcy  to  the  slave  power.    T\ii^  Y^ARftl>i\.  «kV 
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tiers  could  get  no  protection  from  the  nation  against  reckless 
marauders,  who  burned  their  homes,  sacked  their  town?,  de- 
stroyed property  and  life.  They  were  forced  to  fight  or  fly ; 
Brown  chose  to  fight  for  his  sons  and  his  property.  He  was 
right,  if  it  is  ever  right  to  draw  the  sword.  Kansas  looks 
upon  him  as  a  deliverer. 

At  Harper's  Ferry  he  tells  as  his  purpose  was  simply  to 
liberate  slaves  on  a  large  scale.  This  we  are  bound  to 
believe,  for  all  know  that  John  Brown  was  too  brave  a  man 
to  lie.  Had  there  been  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  his 
attempt  would  have  been  right;  but  he  certainly  expected 
success,  and,  therefore,  to  him  it  was  right,  though  as  we 
see  the  odds  against  such  an  attempt,  it  would  be  wrong 
for  you  and  me.  Success  would  have  made  his  ^monoma- 
nia "  and  "  fanaticism  "  Napoleonic  strategy. 

He  defends  himself  better  than  I  or  any  other  man  can 
defend  him.  He  calmly  tells  the  jury  who  convicted  him, 
that  had  he  done  for  them,  their  wives  and  children,  what  he 
did  for  "  God's  despised'  poor,"  it  would  have  been  all  right 
This  defence  is  impregnable.  Had  John  Brown  done  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  act  to  save  the  white  man  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  black  man,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  the  deed  would 
have  been  sung  and  celebrated  as  heroic  with  the  deeds  of 
Hampden  and  Warren.  Had  he  been  a  black  man  fighting 
for  his  own  race,  some  say,  it  would  have  been  right.  But 
John  Brown  believed  the  Bible,  which  makes  no  distinction 
of  races,  and  declares  that  God  *^  hath  made  of  one  Hood  <dl 
nations  of  tnen" 

But  was  he  not  a  rebel,  guilty  of  sedition  and  treason? 
Yes,  all  this.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  words 
"  rebel  "  and  "  treason  "  have  been  made  holy  in  the  Amer- 
ican language.  Are  not  our  children  fed  on  revolutionary 
reminiscences  which  make  "  rebel  "  and  "  patriot "  synony- 
mous in  their  childish  apprehension  ?  What  means  that  stone 
and  that  tablet  at  Lexington,  that  inscription  wliich  patriots 
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come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  read,  commencing, 
"  Sacred  to  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind  I  "  It  means 
tlint  eight  Massachusetts  rebels  dashed  tliem^elves  against  an 
empire  on  that  village  green,  and  that  Massachusetts  is  proud 
of  their  very  ashes.  What  means  that  monumental  bronze 
on  Court  Square  ?  It  means  that  we  glory  in  the  treason  of 
that  arch  rebel  Benjamin  Franklin,  '*  who  snatched  the  light- 
ning from  heaven  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants."  What  mean 
thore  massive  granite  blocks  that  are  piled  on  Bunker  Hill  ? 
It  means  that  we  glory  in  the  deed  of  those  rebels  who  knelt 
in  a  trench  there  one  June  morning,  under  the  glare  of  bui*n- 
ing  Charlestown,  to  salute  with  powder  and  bullets  the  soldiers 
of  their  "  rightful  sovereign,"  and  waited,  the  fowling  piece  to 
the  shoulder  and  the  finger  on  the  trigger,  till  they  could  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes !  I  do  not  say  that  Massachusetts 
has  any  right  to  glory  in  those  deeds  as  she  does,  but  I  do 
say  that  she  has  no  right  to  glory  in  the  treason  of  Hancock, 
Adams,  and  Franklin,  as  noble  and  Christian,  and  then  brand 
the  treason  of  John  Brown  as  infamous.  Yea,  is  not  his  deed 
nobler  than  the  deed  of  him  whom  you,  citizens  of  Iloxbury, 
are  so  proud  to  call  an  ancestor,  as  you  exultingly  tell  the 
stranger  that  here  the  hero  Warren  was  bom,  and  on  this 
street,  close  by  this  sanctuary,  he  first  drew  the  breath  of 
life  ?  Which  is  nobler,  more  Christian,  to  strike  a  blow  for 
myself  or  for  others  oppressed  ?  Posterity  will  marvel  at 
the  heathenism  of  Christian  America,  the  children  will  be 
ashamed  of  the  heathenism  of  their  fathers,  which  gave  War- 
ren a  statue  and  John  Brown  a  gibbet.  Brown,  fighting  for 
the  negro  against  the  white  man,  is  precisely  parallel  with 
Byron  •  fighting  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,  with  Kos- 
ciusko and  Lafayette  fighting  with  our  fathers  against  the 
British.'  His  deeds  take  rank  with  theirs  in  self-devotion  and 
heroism;  history  will  write  their  names  on  the  same  page; 

•  Better  still,  to  My  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  an  Ameriran,  whom  all  Amcrlc*  avV^'^wL- 
(d  fat  Ibc  deed.  ^^"^ 
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poetry  will  weave  tbem  in  the  same  garland.  Brown  made 
mistakes,  —  he  saw  them  himself  when  too  late, —- great, 
grave  mistakes,  hut  thej  were  mistakes  of  the  head,  not  of 
the  heart.*  His  heart  was  true  to  God  and  man  through  all. 
And,  therefore,  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  last  Friday  forenoon  he  heard  from  the  Judge 
of  all  flesh  the  words,  ^  Well  done  I  good  and  fiiithfiil  servant" 

I  would  now  saj  something  of  John  Brown's  character  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Christian ;  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  that  charac- 
ter that  wc  see  the  mortal  conflict  of  which  I  have  ^)oken 
between  Christianity  and  American  Slavery.  The  broad 
blaze  of  that  character,  lustrous  in  the  glory  of  Christianity, 
suddenly  falls  upon  this  abomination,  draws  thither  the  gaze 
of  all  the  world,  and  at  a  flash  reveals  every  horrid  limb  and 
feature,  from  the  foot  planted  in  the  depths  of  hell,  to  the  head 
that  '*  dares  affront  the  throne  of  God."  This  grim,  grisly 
Moloch  had  lain  in  the  dark,  wallowing  in  the  blood  of  his 
victims ;  John  Brown  passes  by,  and  his  character  falls  on 
the  monster  in  a  flash  of  radiance,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  whole  panic-stricken  South,  in  its  spasm  of  terror,  unwit- 
tingly shouts  to  the  world,  ^  Look  there  I  behold  our  God  I " 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  delineate  his  charac- 
ter at  length  —  you  all  know  it,  for  it  is  transparent.  A  few 
months  ago  most  of  us  thought  of  him  as  a  bold,  rough,  reck- 
less outlaw,  imbittered  by  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the 
loss  of  his  sons  in  Kansas.  Had  he  been  shot  down  in  the 
engine-house  at  Harper's  Ferry,  that  would  have  been  oar 
mental  daguerreotype  of  old  Osawatomie.  But  Grod  did  not 
allow  that  cowardly  United  States  lieutenant,  who  could  smite 
a  man  disarmed  and  prostrate,  to  take  his  life ;  he  would  first 
show  his  face  to  the  land  and  to  the  world.   And  all  who  have 

*  Tliat  Is  to  mj,  in  not  rcfcarding  erery  white  Virginian  aa  an  enemy,  tor  whom  no 
qnnpathy  waa  to  be  felt.  lie  ahould  not  h«Ye  **  regarded  the  ftelingi  of  their  Anti- 
lles "  when  he  arrested  his  prisoners ;  he  should  only  hare  remembered  their  rrlmea 
against  hnnutnity.  Had  he  done  so  he  wonld  haTe  been  Uring  and  a  eonqoiror  to 
d^jr-   J^/#«iDiftakallwtitnotUkfily  tobe  nadeacpdn.  J.B. 
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looked  on  that  face»  friend  or  foe,  have  looked  with  awe  and 
admiration.  How  strange  1  how  sublime  is  John  Brown's 
victory  at  Harper's  Ferry !  He  conquered  all  that  looked 
ui>on  his  face.  How  all  around  dwarfed  into  insignificance 
in  the  presence  €X  that  old  wounded  prisoner,  doomed  to  a 
felon's  death  I  What  man  in  a  million  could  have  won  such 
a  victory  ?  He  stood  like  a  bom  prince  ajiiong  them ;  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture  showed  him  to  be  of  the  royal  line* 
He  seemed  predestinated  for  the  spot  by  education,  associa- 
tions, and  ancestry,  —  foreordained  for  the  hour.  m 
There  is  in  his  character  such  a  beautiful  simplicity,  that 
every  word  and  act  opens  a  window  in  his  bosom  through 
which  you  see  the  man  to  the  very  core.  Inflexible  purpose 
and  Spartan  courage  were  written  on  every  lineament  of  his 
face,  while  yet  a  childlike  artlessness  played  over  every  fea- 
ture, and  lofty  ChrLstian  faith  blended  with  the  lightning  de- 
cision that  flashed  from  his  eye.  He  was  of  the  old  Puritan 
stock  ;  his  fifth  ancestor  was  Peter  Brown,  of  the  Mayflower 
and  of  Plymouth  Rock.  The  spirit  of  Dunbar  and  Naseby 
had  come  throbbing  through  these  ancestors  to  his  soul.  His 
grandfather*  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolution,  and  he  himself, 
when  a  boy,  stood  by  his  father  to  witness  General  Hull's 
surrender.  Thus  did  he  draw  in  with  his  mother's  milk  the 
love  of  Freedom  and  the  fear  of  God.  His  soul  was  steeped 
in  revolutionary  memories,  and  his  childish  imagination  was 
peopled  with  the  martyrs  of  religion,  and  the  martyrs  of  free- 
dom, side  by  side.  As  Hannibal,  when  a  child,  swore  upon 
the  altar  eternal  hatred  to  Rome,  his  country's  enemy,  so  he, 
in  his  very  childhood,  vowed  to  hate  and  fight  through  life 
his  country's  fiercest  mortal  foe  —  American  Slavery.  Early 
in  life  he  learned  to  fear  and  love  the  God  of  his  fathers  ;  sol- 
emnly devoted  his  head,  heart,  and  hand  to  God,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  holy  vows  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  Chris- 

*  His  grandfiithers  aod  grand  node  all  offlcen  In  the  KavoVoMhrawr!  1^x<Q^aSL^ 
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tian  church.  Through  all  his  life  those  who  most  intimately 
knew  him  declare  that  he  maintained  his  Christian  professioa 
unwavering.  The  old  English  Bible  was  ever  his  dearest 
book;  his  memory  was  filled  with  its  passages;  his  speech 
and  letters  were  studded  with  its  phrases ;  his  heart  was 
a-glow  with  its  spirit.  Morning  and  evening,  as  regularly  as 
the  morning  and  evening  meals,  the  great  family  Bible  was 
opened,  God's  goodness  was  praised,  and  his  presence  im- 
plored that  that  house  and  those  hearts  might  be  his  dwelling- 
pllice. 

And  with  this  ancestry,  this  early  training,  this  education, 
and  this  religion,  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  ear 
of  the  American  public,  from  the  hour  he  was  taken  up  from 
the  blood-stained  floor  and  laid  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
engine-house,  to  the  hour  on  the  scaffold,  —  with  all  this  I 
say,  every  word  from  that  moment  to  the  last  was  perfectly 
consistent.  His  letters,  his  conversation  with  friend  and  foe, 
his  brief,  sublime  appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  judge 
and  jury  in  the  presence  of  death,  all  breathe  the  same  art- 
less simplicity,  the  same  adamantine  firmness,  the  same  un- 
flinching courage,  the  same  lof^y  Christian  faith.  He  shows 
the  hero  and  Christian  from  first  to  last,  as  easily  and  natu- 
rally as  he  draws  his  breath. 

He  tells  us  that  his  first  Sabbath  in  prison  was  the  ^  sweet-- 
est,  most  blessed  Sabbath  of  all  his  life  !  "  Think  of  it !  old, 
wounded,  death  by  the  gallows  inevitable,  infuriated  enemies 
glaring  on  him  through  the  single  grated  window;  yet  there 
reclines  the  old  man,  calmly  reading  his  Bible,  and  enjoying 
the  " sweetest,  most  blessed  Sabbath  of  all  his  life."  "My 
soul  is  among  lions,"  writes  the  old  man,  "  but  it  rejoices  in 
the  Lord."  When  a  lady  visitor  in  his  cell  alluded,  with  a 
woman's  delicacy  and  tenderness,  to  his  ignominious  sentence, 
the  old  hero  and  martyr  quietly  replies,  in  immortal  words,  "  / 
do  not  think  lean  better  serve  the  cause  I  love  so  mtich  than  to 
€//^JbriL^^    She  then  sympathized  with,  liia  wounds  and  his 
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weakness,  lamented  the  tediousnesA  of  hit»  forced  inacdvitj, 
and  remarked  how  trying  it  must  be  for  so  active  a  man,  with 
such  great  designs  in  his  heart,  to  lie  on  his  back  in  a  prison, 
and  asked  if  he  had  no  fears  that  through  this  weakness  he 
might  waver  in  his  faith.  lie  calmlj  replied,  with  Christian 
modestj,  ^  I  cannot  tell  what  weakness  may  come  over  me,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  deny  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ,  €U  I  certainly  shouldj  if  I  denied  my  principles  against 
Slavery"  Yet  there  is  no  parade  of  bravery,  no  ostentation 
whatever.  He  comes  forth  from  the  close,  dai^  prison,  and 
his  eye  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  glances  over  earth 
and  sky,  and  he  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  while 
riding  on  his  coffin  jto  the  gallows  !  He  recognizes  acquaint- 
ances aboift  him,  and  bids  them  a  cheerful  "  Good  morning," 
as  he  passes  on.  He  looks  around  with  soldier-like  approval, 
upon  the  trained  movements  of  the  military,  and  v/ith  a  sol- 
dier's ear  enjoys  their  measured  tread.  He  is  the  first  to 
mount  the  scaffold,  and,  rock  to  the  last,  sternly  declines  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  a  slaveholding  ministry.  As  he  stands 
there,  he  wears  the  halter  on  his  neck  like  a  garland  of  glory. 
And  when  at  last  the  drop  fell,  and  he  hung  between  tlie 
heavens  and  earth,  he  made  the  gallows  glorious  in  America. 
Ye>,  henceforth  it  is  no  disgrace  to  die  on  a  gibbet  in  this 
land.  As  the  Holy  One,  whose  steps  he  followed,  and  who 
died  for  others  the  death  of  a  slave,  made  the  barbarous  cross 
a  glorious  thing  from  the  moment  his  hand  was  nailed  to  its 
rugged  wood,  so  this,  his  worshipper  and  follower,  when  he 
gave  his  life  cheerfully  there  for  the  millions  of  God's 
despised  poor  in  this  land,  consecrated  the  gibbet  on  this 
American  soil.  All  the  world  gazes  on  that  body,  as  it 
swings  lifeless  on  the  gallows  tree,  and  asks,  "  Who  hangs 
there?"  The  answer  comes  from  a  whole  race,  out  of  the 
millions  of  their  tropic  hearts,  "  It  is  the  man  who  loved  us 
enou«:h  to  die  for  us."  The  answer  rolls  from  \axvd  Vo  \^xv^> 
**  It  is  a  8oa  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  son  of  the  Ke\o\uV\otia\'5  V*^ 
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**  The  practical  matter  of  hang^PfiT  four  ^^^  ^^<*  cxpoaed  thcmAoIrea  In  eon- 
fliet  with  a  national  crime,  makes  this  daj  forcrer  memorable,  and  raises  somo 
elementary  qacstions  in  morals  that  are  not  likclf  to  subside  till  they  g«t  set- 
tled quite  differently  fVom  the  fashionable  logic  of  Congress  and  the  newspa- 
pers. "  John  Brown  was  a  Iblon,*'  says  the  slaveholder.  **  Nobody  justifies 
Brown,"  says  your  dignified  and  astute  statesman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I 
DO.  So  do  you.  Bo  docs  every  man,  when  out  of  the  fog.  No  man  standing 
in  the  clear  sky  of  commdn  sense,  decides  the  right  or  wrong  of  such  an  act  as 
Brown's  by  counting  the  actors  on  the  two  sides.  Not  till  politics  have  made 
a  fool  of  you,  do  you  begin  to  think  that  multiplying  the  perpetrator  of  a  self- 
evident  crime  by  ten  or  twenty  millions,  while  you  leave  its  zealous  opponent 
still  a  unit,  you  have  transferred  the  crime  to  the  latter.  No,  sir,  and  for- 
ever, NO. 

**  Look  here  my  Hon.  Proxy  for  compiling  Statute  Books.  If  a  man  with 
wit  and  limbs,  but  too  lazy  or  too  mean  to  work  ont  bis  own  honest  living, 
appropriates  to  himself  the  iVuits  of  another  man's  toil,  he  is  a  criminal,  isnt 
he,  whether  you  have  described  his  crime  in  your  statute  book  or  not?  Very 
well.  You  describe  it,  and  send  a  sheriff.  lie  is  too  much  for  the  sherfff, 
and  knocks  him  down.  Is  he  less  a  criminal  for  that  ?  Yon  send  a  judge.  He 
bribes  that  dignitary.  You  send  a  parson.  He  gags  him  with  bread  aad 
cheese.  You  send  lawyers,  and  for  a  pinch  of  snuff  they  swear  his  blackness  is 
all  white.  He  laughs  the  very  idea  of  punishment  to  scorn.  Has  he  bcoomo 
less  a  criminal  by  all  that  ?  By  and  by  he  allures  somebody  into  a  partner- 
ship of  his  iniquity.  Nobody  interferes  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  letter 
thereof  dies  and  is  buried. 

"  MultipliiKi  criminals  walk  abroad,  and,  finding  it  too  tedious  to  appropri- 
ate products,  appropriate  the  producers.  Those  that  resist,  they  kill ;  adding 
murder  to  robbery,  ad  libitum ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  doing  so,  write 
statutes  to  tliat  effect.  Nobody  rebels.  Is  the  crime  growing  less,  O  sapient 
legislator  ?  Law,  so  called,  is  exactly  bottom  side  up  as  to  this  now  inunense 
partnership  of  criminals.  Is  the  moral  nature  of  their  conduct  changed  by  that 
fact  ?  They  have  died  and  left  their  crime  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children,  garnished  with  piety  and  polite  literature,  lias  it  therefore  become 
righteous  per  se  1  Out  of  millions  who  do  not  thinic  it  righteous,  there  is  not 
one  who  will  risk  his  life  to  rescue  one  of  its  victims. 

"  Does  it  follow  that  it  is  criminal  to  rescue  one  of  its  victims .'  I  say  it  is 
the  holiest  thing  a  man  can  do  —  and  as  sure  as  there  is  a  hereafter  it  is  the 
sanest,  provided  he  has  any  talent  for  it.  I  think  Brown,  and  his  followers 
who  are  to  be  so  coolly  murdered  to-day,  had  remarkable  talent  for  it.  They, 
at  tlic  cost  of  entering  heaven  some  years  earlier,  placed  themselves  on  the 
side  of  law,  order,  and  honesty,  which  other  men  stand  for  only  so  fkr  as  hap- 
pens to  be  convenient.  I  think  they  deserve  to  be  imitated  by  all  the  moral  and 
physical  force  intthe  world,  till  man-stealcra  are  not  considered  more  sacred 
than  pickpockets." 

Dec.  16, 1869. 
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V. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D  * 

NEARLY  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  end 
of  this  present  stormy  winter  month,  a  little  frail  ves- 
sel was  tossing  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  near  the  New 
England  coast  In  the  cabin  of  that  vessel,  before  she 
touched  the  land,  a  great  covenant  of  principle  was  transacted, 
which  grew  out  of  their  church  covenant,'  "  As  the  Lord's  free 
people,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known  to  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavors,  whatever 
IT  MIGHT  COST  THEM."  They  formed  themselves,  by  the 
compact  in  that  cabin,  into  a  body  politic,  '^  to  enact,  consti- 
tute, and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  as  should  be  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good,"  promising 
all  due  submission  and  obedience  thereto; — just  and  equal 
laws,  the  foundation  of  whose  authority,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  justice,  was  the  Word  of  God ;  and  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience,  that  is,  just  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as 
God's  Word  and  their  own  consciences,  under  its  teaching, 
would  permit  them  to  render.  Out  of  the  righteous  disobe- 
dience of  unrighteous  law  grew  that  constitution  of  a  right- 
eous liberty. 

*  EnUtled,  <<The  Martyr's  Death  and  The  Martyr's  Triamph,"  dolirerod  on  the 

occasion  of  the  Martyrdom  of  John  Brown,  before  the  Moloch  of  American  Slavery, 

on  December  4, 1869,  from  Matt.  x.  27,  28. 

"  What  I  toll  yon  in  darknesa,  that  speak  ye  in  llitht,  and  what  ye  hoar  in  tha 
ear,  that  preach  yo  on  the  houRetops;  and  fear  not  them  ^\\\c\\  ^\\\  V\w  Xw^^^Vva 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  aoal;  but  rather  tear  ilim  who  \%  aXAia  \o  \\ca\tQ>)  VvoWv  «km\ 
mad  body  In  beU."* 
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One  of  the  few  men  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  who 
took  upon  themselves  that  covenant,  and  in  so  doing  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  state  of  freedom  among  men  bj  allegiance  to 
God,  was  named  Peter  Brown.  It  is  now  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  since  that  signature,  and  what  amazing 
changes  have  passed  upon  the  world  I  This  Western  conti- 
nent filled  with  more  millions  than  in  that  little  company 
there  were  men ;  but  millions  so  diverse  in  character  from 
theirs,  so  little  consecrated  and  instructed  by  their  example, 
so  disobedient,  indeed,  to  the  supreme  Divine  law,  to  which 
they  promised  a  sole  eternal  loyalty,  that  in  the  middle  of 
this  third  century  afler  the  Mayflower  landed,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Peter  Brown  rises  up,  and  is  publicly  hanged 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  principles  of  that  Mayflower 
compact,  tliat  covenant  of  obedience  to  just  and  equal  law:^, 
obedience  to  God  and  his  Word  as  supreme,  and  disobedi- 
ence to  man's  authority,  if  requiring  aught  that  God  has  in 
his  law  forbidden. 

For  this  is  the  very  issue  on  which  this  Christian  hero, 
this  remarkable  man,  has  ventured  his  life  and  suffered.  It 
is  as  plain  as  day.  It  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  iniquity 
of  Slavery,  in  law  and  in  practice,  —  a  sin  against  God  and 
man,  —  in  opposition  and  defiance  of  which,  John  Brown, 
trusting  in  God,  —  obeying  God  rather  than  man,  —  gathered 
up  his  strength,  his  life,  and  threw  himself,  in  behalf  of  the 
enslaved,  and  against  the  enslaving  government  and  law,  even 
unto  death.  Two  great  passages  in  God's  Word  shone  before 
him  like  a  star,  occupied  his  being  like  presiding  angels,  like 
flames  of  fire,  like  a  chariot  of  flame,  in  which,  at  length,  his 
whole  nature  having  been  occupied  with  their  fulfilnient,  he 
ascended  from  the  scaffold  to  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses. 
One  of  these  passages  was  from  the  New  Testament,  "  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them."  The 
other  from  the  Old,  "  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are 
drawn  unto  death,  and  those  tVial  are  xevA^  \ick  V^  ilaln ;  if 
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ihoa  sajesty  Behold  we  knew  it  not :  doth  not  He  that  ponder- 
eth  the  heart  consider  it,  and  He  that  keepeth  thj  soul,  doth 
not  He  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works?  " 

Between  these  grand  outstanding  testimonies  of  God's  will 
and  man's  dutj,  there  rose,  attendant  upon  John  Brown's 
conscience,  and  deepening  the  impression,  a  hundred  other 
angelic  witnesses,  with  holy  and  benevolent  utterances,  amidst 
which,  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  them  all,  the 
faithful  witness,  whose  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  came 
to  the  heart  of  the  m'an  of  God  the  great  words,  **•  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me ;  and,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me ! " 
—  came  also  the  great  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  and  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Attended  by  such  angels, 
commissioned  by  such  words,  John  Brown  grew  onward  to 
the  sphere  of  character  and  duty  for  which  God  had  appoint- 
ed him.  The  same  influence  in  kind  came  upon  him  as  upon 
Jeremiah,  the  same  concentration  and  intensifying  of  Divine 
revelation  in  one  direction,  as  always  happens  when  God 
pleases,  and  when,  for  His  own  great  purposes.  He  will  disci- 
pline and  prepare  a  man  for  himself,  to  bear  the  reproach 
among  men  of  being  a  fanatic,  —  a  man  of  one  idea.  **  From 
above  He  hath  sent  fire  into  my  bones.  His  word  was  in  my 
heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay." 

With  an  eye  single  against  the  iniquity  of  Slavery  in  law 
and  in  practice,  John  Brown,  trusting  in  Grod,  has  thrown 
himself  into  this  conflict,  a  martyr  even  unto  death.  By  his 
death,  in  the  train  of  his  daring  opposition  against  this  infinite 
unrighteousness  in  law,  in  government,  and  in  society,  the 
whole  country  is  stirred  to  its  foundations*,  aivd  eoxv^^Yv[\\v«^ 
the  government  and  the  people  that  saalain  eacVi  \tv\q^\VJ>^c(A 
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put  to  death  those  that  rise  up  against  it,  there  eometh  oat  of 
the  whirlwind  and  fire  of  Divine  revelation  infolding  itself 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  '^  Execute  judgment  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor,  lest  mj  fnry  go  forth  like  fire,  and  hum  that  none 
can  quench  it,  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings.  Execute  ye 
judgment  and  righteousness,  and  deliver  the  spoiled  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  do  no  wrong,  do  no  violence  to  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the  widow,  neither  shed  innocent 
blood  in  this  place.  But  if  ye  will  not  hear  these  words,  I 
swear  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  this  house  shall  become 
a  desolation."  Will  the  country  hear  these  words  ?  Will  the 
people  lay  them  to  heart,  and  shall  judgment  return  unto 
righteousness,  that  the  Lord's  vengeance  may  be  mercifully 
averted  ? 

We  must  look  this  great  event  in  the  face,  and  bring  the 
deeds  and  character  of  the  man,  as  against  the  government, 
under  solemn  examination,  under  the  burning  glass  of  God's 
Word,  that  we  may  see  which  party  GU)d  condemns,  and 
whose  sentence  God  will  execute.  As  for  me,  God  forbid 
that  I,  amidst  the  storm  of  reproaches  and  of  slander,  should 
shrink  back  from  such  an  examination  ;  and  God  forbid  that 
wc,  as  a  church  and  people,  having  been  brought  of  God 
unconsumed  through  so  many  fires,  should  now  perish  in  the 
smoke,  because  we  are  afraid  of  the  continuance  of  the  clear 
fire,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  tlie  Son  of  God  walking 
with  us  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  state  of  the  case,  in  the  complica- 
tion, accumulation,  and  climax  of  iniquity,  against  which  A 
MAN,  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  race,  has  made  his  protest,  and 
for  putting  that  protest  into  action,  has  been  hanged  as  a 
murderer.  It  is  a  most  intense  and  awful  contrast.  God 
says,  **  The  man  that  commits  this  iniquity  of  Slavery  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death."  The  State  in  this  thing,  at  icnjrth 
instantly  and  openly  setting  lUelf  a^goilnst  God,  wiys,  *-'riic 
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man  that  opposes  this  iniquity  shall  sorely  be  put  to  death.'' 
The  State  not  only  tolerates  the  iniquity,  but  enthrones  it  as 
righteousness,  establishes  it  with  the  sanction  of  law,  and 
condemns  the  violation  of  the  law  sanctioning  the  iniquity  to 
the  same  penalty  that  Grod  Almighty  has  set  against  the  in- 
iquity Itself.  God  declares  that  ^  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  The  State  declares  that  he  that  stealeth  and 
selletb,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  shall  be  honored  and 
applauded  as  a  righteous  man,  and  that  his  act  and  practice 
shall  be  carried  into  perpetual  establishment  as  a  system,  so 
that  not  only  the  stolen  beings  shall  be  considered  as  his  law- 
ful and  sacred  property,  but  their  children  and  thj^ir  children's 
children  shall  be  stolen  and  branded  forever  as  property  from 
the  birth.  Grod  says,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of 
thy  brother  man."  The  State  says,  *^  Thou  shalt  make  mer- 
chandise of  thy  brother,"  and  such  merchandise  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all  property,  and  especially  if  thy  brother  be  guilty 
of  a  skin  not  colored  like  thine  own  he  has  no  rights  that 
white  men  are  bound  to  respect ;  he  cannot  and  shall  not  be 
like  thyself,  a  citizen,  neither  shall  he  be  under  any  protec- 
tion, for  his  rights  as  a  roan,  of  the  laws  that  protect  thee. 
€U)d  says,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  ser^ 
vant  that  has  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee.  He  shall 
dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you  in  that  place  which  he  shall 
choose,  in  one  of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou 
shalt  not  oppress  him."  The  State  says,  "Thou  shalt  op- 
press him ;  thou  shalt  deliver  him  up ;  thou  shalt  refuse  him 
aid  and  shelter ;  thou  shalt  not  permit  him  to  dwell  among 
you ;  if  thou  do  not  deliver  him  thou  shalt  suffer  the  penalty, 
and  if  thou  aid  the  fugitive  or  interfere  to  protect  him  thou 
art  a  criminal,  and  if  thou  entice  him  to  his  free'dom  thou 
shalt  be  hanged  for  treason." 

The  iniquity  is  ten  thousand  times  worse  thus  concentrated, 
commanded,  and  perpetuated  in  law,  ihan  \l  vi«l^^  w  ^^^ 
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could  be,  83  naked  individoal  cnieltj  and  crime  withoot  law, 
and  without  the  provision  of  its  perpetual  sanction  and  in- 
crease. And  the  obligation  towards  Grod  and  man,  upon  CTcrj 
man,  to  set  himself  against  it,  is  ten  thousand  times  greater 
when  human  law  thus  commands  and  perpetuates  what  God 
has  forbidden,  than  it  could  be  where  no  law  enthroned  and 
protected  the  yillany.  Two  crimes,  in  this  case,  require 
opposition,  instead  of  one;  two  forms  of  crime,  —  and  the 
second  the  vastest,  most  atrocious,  most  terrible.  For  Grod 
liath  publicly  and  solemnly  expelled  from  sanction  and  fel- 
lowship the  throne  of  iniquity  that  frameth  mischief  by  a 
law. 

Now  a  mim  has  risen  up  to  fling  God's  protest  in  the  face 
of  such  a  State,  and  to  put  the  protest  into  action.  God 
evidently  prepared  the  man,  by  many  years  of  discipline,  of 
prayer,  of  instruction  in  His  Word,  for  such  a  protest,  for  such 
a  work,  teaching  him  reliance  solely  on  God.  Having  taken 
His  own  time  and  in  His  own  way,  God,  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  not  as  man  seeth,  takes  this  trained 
servant  and  drives  him  openly  against  such  wickedness,  such 
a  State,  such  laws.  It  is  no  more  singular  that  God  should 
do  this  by  His  providence  than  that  He  hath  done  it  in  His 
word.  If  John  Milton  were  on  earth  he  would  show  you  tiiat 
as  clearly  as  God  ever  sent  Ehud  against  Eglon  and  his 
tyranny,  so  clearly,  and  much  more,  was  John  ^  Brown  com- 
missioned against  this  tyranny  of  Slavery,  and  against  the 
State  and  the  laws  that  uphold  it.  And  though  the  man 
might  mistake  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  the  protc>t, 
yet  that  it  is  God's  protest  is  as  true  as  that  it  is  God's  provi- 
dence. And  the  kind  of  instrument  that  God  has  taken  for 
this  work  is  a  most  plain  and  sacred  indication  that  it  is  fixnn 
Him;  plain  and  sacrod,  along  with  and  in  the  light. of  His 
requisitions  of  men  to  act  as  "  gapmen  "  in  vindication  of 
His  violated  law,  when  a  whole  land  seems  given  up  to  such 
viohtioD, 
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Grod*8  thouglits  are  not  as  onr  thoughts ;  neither  are  His 
ways  as  our  ways.  The  very  lowest  expounders  of  all  the 
race  of  apologists  for  sin,  the  extremest  defenders  of  the  in- 
iquity of  Slavery  as  righteousness,  must  acknowledge  that 
God  has  permitted  a  Christian  man  to  fling  this  defiance,  in 
God's  name,  against  both  the  Slavery  and  the  State  that  sus- 
tains it.  Obedience  to  God's  law  instead  of  man's,  obedience 
to  God's  law  against  man's,  is  a  Christian  work  when  man's 
law  is  against  God's.  Now,  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  should 
take  a  Christian  to  do  this  work.  And  if  any  evidences  of 
the  presence  of  His  Spirit  with  the^individual  doing  this  woris 
can  be  relied  upon,  certainly  we  have  those  evidences. 

For  many  years  the  man  had  walked  with  God ;  he  had 
trained  up  his  family  in  God's  fear ;  he  had  maintained  the 
family  altar,  and  all  the  sanctities,  the  instructions,  the  care- 
ful observant  discipline  of  a  household  piety.  He  had  been 
a  man  of  strict,  known,  undoubted  integrity.  He  was  a  man 
whose  conscientious  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  as  a  fiame 
of  fire,  where  in  common  men  it  was  merely  a  spark  in 
sluggish  embers.  His  sensitiveness  to  injustice  was  extreme 
— injustice  against  others;  the  iron  entered  into  his  own  soul. 
He  was  accustomed,  with  grave  steadfastness  and  holy  princi- 
ple, to  rebuke  profaneness  and  wickedness  in  high  or  low.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trial,  wounded  and  lying  on  his  cot,  when  he 
heard  the  oaths  of  some  in  the  court  room  round  about 
him,  he  would  raise  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  calmly  say, 
^  Gentlemen,  can  you  not  compass  this  business  without 
swearing  ?  "  Just  so  with  all  under  his  command ;  both  by 
example  and  teaching  he  endeavored  to  inculcate  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

He  had  learned  from  a  child  the  sacredness  and  dignity 
of  human  nature  under  whatever  skin,  and  as  an  old  man 
on  the  verge  of  eternity  could  say,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  and  the  majesty  of  an  angel,  ^*  I  am  yet  Um  ^QVffi%  Xj;^ 
onderstand  that  God  ia  any  respecter  of  ]^ex«OTi&r 
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He  had  kmg  been  a  studeat  of  God's  word.  He  made  it 
the^  man  of  bis  counsel,  and  sougbt  tbe  guidance  of  Grod's 
spirit  io  pondering  its  sacred  pages.  He  seems  to  bave  been 
familiar  witb  every  part  of  it,  but  bj  God's  own  peculiar 
guidance  of  his  mind  and  heart,  was  baptized  especiallj  with 
the  fire  of  its  benevolence  against  oppression,  and  its  sacred 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed*  His  tender  sympa- 
thies and  practical  charities  abounded  towards  the  poor  and 
needy. 

An  apprentice  of  his  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  his 
benevolence.  '*  Having  heard  that  a  poor  man  with  a  large 
family  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  sent  me 
to  his  house  to  inform  him  that  John  Brawn  would  sell  him 
provisions  on  credit  He  came  at  once  and  got  about  thirty 
dollars'  worth,  agreeing  to  pay  in  work  the  next  summer ;  but 
with  summer  came  other  calls  for  his  labor  than  the  payment 
of  old  debts ;  so  he  came  to  Brown  and  frankly  told  him  his 
situation,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  as  agreed 
upon.  The  noble  old  man  said  to  him, '  Gro  home  and  take 
care  of  your  family,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  abont  this  debt. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  religion  to  assist  those  in  distress^  and  to 
comfort  those  that  moumJ  " 

A  course  of  years  in  the  practice  of  such  virtues  indicates 
the  man  of  Grod,  even  if  his  profession  of  religion  had  not 
been  known  and  read  of  alL  '^  For  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,  for  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs 
of  thistles ;  but  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit, 
while  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit" 

He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  He  walked  with  God  even 
amidst  surrounding  violence.  He  was  once,  it  was  said,  early 
in  life,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  career,  des- 
tined to  the  ministry,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  know  of 
in  his  life,  amidst  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  turned  aside 
from  such  preparation  and  such  a  vocation,  inconsistent  with 
the  baptism  of  Grod's  Spirit  for  the  ministration  of  the  GospeL 
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On  the  contnuy,  in  one  great  point  of  fitness  ibr  that  work,  he 
seems  to  have  been  always  growing ;  increasing  in  the  knowl« 
edge  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  a  reverential  submission  to  it,  in 
a  sense  and  living  experience  of  it  as  fire  and  power,  for  thus 
Grod  evidently  was  training  him. 

Now  with  these  developments  of  character,  these  posses- 
sions of  grace,  under  these  many  years  of  discipline,  this 
specimen  of  God's  firewortcs  is  soddenly  touched  into  a  flame, 
and  rises  out  of  obscurity  into  a  light  that  fills  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, and  turns  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  of  a  whole 
nation  to  scan  the  spectacle.  This  man  of  Grod  breaks  out 
in  the  most  daring  venture  against  the  most  consolidated, 
remorseless,  powerful,  all-conquering  system  of  iniquity,  that 
any  civilized  country  ever  saw  or  endured ;  breaks  out  in  an 
act,  that  while  some  declare  by  God's  Word  to  be  the  venture 
of  a  man  in  Grod's  behalf,  doing  God's  work  against  the  vast- 
est of  human  crimes,  others  declare  to  be  the  act  of  a  mad- 
man ;  others  the  hallucination  of  a  good  man ;  others  the 
crime  of  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil. 

But  amidst  all  the  hazards  and  disasters  of  the  outbreak, 
he  is  the  same  man  that  he  ever  has  been,  and  afler  the 
conflict,  amidst  his  wounds,  amidst  his  enemies,  overpowered, 
apparently  unsuccessful,  he  is  as  calm  and  confident  as  ever 
in  God,  and  in  the  justice  and  sacredncss  of  the  cause  he  has 
undertaken.  And  afler  the  disastrous  failure  of  his  enter- 
prise, in  his  prison,  through  all  the  mockery  of  his  trial  and 
sentence,  and  in  all  his  words,  speeches,  letters,  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  men,  in  all  his  deportment,  he  is  the  same 
man  as  before ;  the  same  Christian  man  confiding  in  Grod.  He 
is  still  seen  walking  with  God,  and  Grod  does  not  desert  him. 
Nay,  the  evidences  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God's  Spirit 
in  his  heart  brighten  and  increase,  till  they  are  sublime, 
attractive,  wonderful.  He  speaks  and  writes  with  an  almost 
superhuman  simplicity,  dignity,  calmness,  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing; a  restraint,  an  absence  of  all  rbetonc,  oeXAtiVa^OTk^^sA 
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false  emotion ;  a  transparencj  of  character,  a  profound  thoagbt- 
fulness,  a  peace  of  mind,  a  trust  in  God,  quite  impossible  to 
be  assumed  in  such  a  position,  at  such  an  hour, —  quite  im- 
possible, indeed,  ever  under  such  circumstances  to  be  palmed 
off,  and  credit  gained  for  them,  bj  a  self-deluded  man,  or  a 
wicked  man  and  an  impostor. 

After  the  battle  is  over,  —  after  this  mightj  crime,  as  some 
call  it,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  death,  — in  the  soiled  and 
tattered  garments  bathed  in  blood,  chained,  reviled,  hated,  he 
appears  greater  than  ever,  more  manifestly  the  Christian  hero, 
in  possession  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power  and  of  a  sound 
mind.  And  thus  daily  he  is  seen  preparing  for  death,  and 
daily  Grod  is  with  him.  If  there  can  be  any  evidences  of  this, 
they  are  granted.  There  were  those,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  Saviour,  beholding  his  marvellous  works,  that  declared  that 
he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils ;  and 
our  blessed  Lord  said  that  if  they  had  called  the  master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  much  more  would  they  them  of  hb  house* 
hold.  Now,  methinks  none  but  such  blasphemers  could  deny 
the  evidences  of  John  Brown's  Christian  character  since  his 
overthrow.  Manifestly  God  was  with  him  —  with  him  to  the 
end — with  him,  maintaining  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause  and  the  righteousness  of  his  effort,  even  unto  death 
—  the  righteousness  of  the  very  act  for  which  he  was  to  die. 
God  was  with  him  so  sustaining,  as  to  enable  him  to  feel  and 
to  say  that  he  willingly  gave  himself  to  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  counting  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  die  in  behalf  of 
the  outcast  race  for  which  he  had  endeavored  to  live,  and  for 
whose  deliverance  he  had  ventured  with  death  in  view. 

An  outcast  race !  And  John  Brown  felt  and  knew  that 
what  he  did  for  them  he  was  doing  for  his  Saviour.  Under 
sentence  of  death  for  an  action  in  their  behalf,  he  could  say 
that  he  considered  himself  **  worth  inconceivably  more  to  be 
hung  in  this  cause  "  than  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  other  way ; 
and  ^^  could  wait  the  hour  of  \ua  p\i\AV^  m\x\^^x  ^vUv  ^reat 
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coropostire  of  mind  and  cheerfulness,  feeling  the  strong  assur- 
ance that  in  no  other  possible  manner  could  he  be  used  to  so 
much  advantage  to  the  cause  of  God  and  of  humanity." 

When  has  there  been  in  the  world  any  thing  like  this  ? 
It  has  properly  been  marked,  in  regard  to  the  brightest 
names  in  the  historic  records  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  in 
the  pages  of  the  struggles  for  liberty,  that  their  ventures  were 
for  their  own  country,  kindred,  homes,  every  thing ;  and  if 
ye  love  them  that  love  you  what  thank  have  ye?  If  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  or  defend  your  own  caste,  do  not 
even  the  publicans  so  ?  But  this  self-sacrifice  of  John  Brown 
was  for  a  despised  and  hated  race,  condemned  to  perpetual 
Slavery.  It  is  a  sublime  and  solitary  instance  in  all  modem 
history.  A  man  in  his  senses,  in  an  age  of  prudential  wisdom 
worshipped  as  religion  —  in  an  age  of  self-interest  and  expe- 
diency—  when  the  world  is  full  of  priests  and  Levites, — 
ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  —  passing  by  on  the  other  side, 
offers  himself  in  the  service  of  a  despised,  rejected,  down- 
trodden caste,  pursues  his  purpose  for  twenty  years,  watches 
for  opportunities  to  strike  some  mighty  blow  of  deliverance, 
and  at  length,  thinking  that  God  had  given  him  the  hour, 
goes  forth  to  suffer  unto  death  for  slaves  —  for  negroes. 

And  then  his  submission  to  Gk)d*s  will,  when  the  blow 

seemed  to  have  failed  and  nothing  remained  before  him  but 

to  die ;  his  cheerful  resignation,  in  the  confidence  that  Grod 

doeth  all  things  well ;  his  experience  of  the  peace  of  God  that 

passeth  all  understanding,  and  his  gratitude  to  God  for  such 

^^  infinite  grace ; "  —  in  all  things  he  has  been  approved  as  a 

child  of  God  in  this  matter,  and  we  only  need  to  record  and 

ponder  his  own  expressions,  to  feel  assured  that  God  was 

with  him.     "I  wish  I  could  only  know,"  said  he,  "that  all 

my  poor  family  were  as  composed  and  as  happy  as  I.     I 

think  nothing  but  the  Christian  religion  could  ever  make  any 

one  so  composed. 

'Jtfy  wmiag  Mml  would  lUy 
la  each  a  frame  m  this." 
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Again : 

•*  As  I  believe  most  firmly  tbat  Qod  reigns,  I  cannot  beliere  that 
any  thing  I  have  done,  ntffered,  or  may  yet  Muffer^  vfiU  be  hU  to  ike  eaum 
of  God  or  of  humanity.  And  before  I  began  my  work  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  I  felt  assured  that  in  the  teortt  event  it  would  certainly  pat.  I 
often  expressed  that  belief,  and  I  can  now  see  no  possible  cause  to 
alter  my  mind.  I  am  not,  as  yet,  in  the  meun,  at  all  disappointed.  I 
have  been  a  yood  deal  disappointed  as  it  regards  myae^  in  not  keeping 
up  to  my  oten  plans ;  hvX  I  now  feel  entirely  reconciled  to  that  even ; 
for  God's  plan  was  infinitely  better,  mo  doubt,  or  I  should  have  kept  to 
my  own.    God's  will,  not  mine,  be  done  !  " 

Again,  the  mingled  ^meekness  and  fear/'  coupled  with 
sach  reverential  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  with  which  he 
describes  the  hope  that  sustains  him,  will  be  noted  as  among 
the  surest  evidences  of  his  being  under  the  guidance  of  Grod's 
Spirit,  the  subject  of  his  sanctifying  grace. 

**  I  trust  that  God,  who  has  sustained  me  so  long,  will  not  forsake 
mc  when  I  most  feel  my  need  of  Fatherly  aid  and  support.  Should 
He  hide  His  fiice,  my  spirit  will  droop  and  die ;  but  not  otherwise,  be 
assured.  My  only  anxiety  is  to  be  properly  assured  of  my  fitness  for 
the  company  of  those  who  are  *  washed  from  all  filthiness,'  and  for 
the  presence  of  him  who  is  infinitely  pure.  I  certainly  think  I  do  have 
some  *  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.'  If  it  be  only  genuine, 
I  make  no  doubt  I  *  shall  be  filled.' " 

The  sublime  consistency  and  firmness  of  the  testimony  of 
sach  a  man  against  Slavery,  every  step  of  his  way  to  the 
grave,  are  to  be  marked,  in  connection  with  the  meek  sub- 
mission of  his  soul  to  Grod,  and  the  humility  with  which  he 
Bpeaks  of  the  manifestation  of  God*s  mercy.  He  would  not 
raceive,  cither  iu  the  jail  or  on  the  scaffold,  the  ministrations 
of  men  who  consent  to  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  declared  that  the  gospel  of  such  men  was  not  the 
Gospel  of  God,  and  that  he  could  have  no  communion  with 
them.  He  said  he  would  rather  be  accompanied  to  the  scaf- 
fold by  a  dozen  slave  children,  and  a  pious  old  slave  mother, 
with  their  appeal  to  Gu<l  for  blcssineis  of  his  soul ;  and  an 
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incident  is  related  of  his  passage  from  the  prison  to  the  scaf- 
fold, characteristic  and  affecting,  which  must  be  given  in  the 
language  of  the  relator. 

^  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  door  a  black  woman,  with  a  lit- 
tle child  in  her  arms,  stood  near  his  waj.  The  twain  were  of 
the  despised  race,  for  whose  emancipation  and  elevation  to 
the  dignitj  of  children  of  God,  he  was  about  to  lay  down  his 
life.  His  thoughts  at  that  moment  none  can  know  except 
as  his  acts  interpret  them.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his 
course,  stooped  over,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  one  whose 
love  is  as  broad  as  the  brotherhood  of  man,  kissed  it  affec- 
tionately." 

Connect  again  with  these  notices  the  deep  humility  and 
tenderness  of  the  man  in  conscience  and  in  heart,  towards 
God  and  man,  as  revealed  in  such  a  letter  as  the  following, 
in  answer  to  one  who  had  written  to  him  as  a  "  dear  brother,** 
to  encourage  him  in  Jesus. 

••  Your  kind  mention  of  some  things  in  my  conduct  here  which  you 
approve  is  very  comforting  indeed  to  my  mind ;  yet  I  am  conscious 
that  you  do  me  more  than  justice.  I  do  certainly  feel  that,  through 
Divine  grace  /  have  endeavored  to  be  *  faithful  in  a  few  things/  min- 
gling with  even  these  much  of  imperfection.  I  am  certainly  unworthy 
•  even  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God*  Yet,  in  Infinite  grace, 
He  has  thus  honored  me.  May  the  same  grace  enable  me  to  serve  Him 
in  *new  obedience  *  through  my  little  remainder  of  this  life,  and  to  re- 
joice in  Him  forever.  I  cannot  feel  that  God  will  suffer  the  poorest 
services  we  may  any  of  us  render  Him  or  His  cause  to  be  lost  or  in 
Tain. 

••  I  do  feel,  •  dear  Brother,*  that  I  am  wonderfully  •  strengthened  from 
on  high.*  May  I  use  that  strength  in  '  showing  His  strength  imto  this 
generation,'  and  His  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  come. 

«« I  am  most  grateful  for  yo\a  assurance,  that  my  poor,  shattered, 
heart-broken  *  family  will  not  be  forgotten.'  I  have  long  tried  to 
commend  them  to  *  the  God  of  my  Father.'  I  have  many  opportimi- 
tiea  for  faithful  plain  dealing  with  the  more  powerful,  influential,  and 
intelligent  class  in  this  region,  which  I  trust  are  not  entirely  misim- 
proved.  I  humbly  trust  that  I  firmly  believe  that  Go^  t^Kigaa^  «sv^  \ 
think  I  can  tnJy  Bay,  '  Let  tba  earth  rejoice.* 
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**  May  God  tuke  care  of  His  own  atuse  and  of  His  own  name,  aa 

well  as  of  them  who  love  their  neighbors." 

Now,  I  saj  that  under  such  circumstances,  John  Brown  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  martyr,  and  his  death  is  a  martyr's 
death.  The  false  accusations,  the  prejudice  and  hatred,  the 
reigning  religion  and  law  against  him,  the  ahuse,  the  torture, 
the  present  ignominy  and  sliame,  the  apparent  failure  of  his 
life,  and  defeat  of  all  his  plans,  and  perfect  triumph  of  his 
enemies  —  all  these  things  are  essential  circumstances  of  mar- 
tyrdom, as  a  just  cause  and  spirit  are  its  qualities.  Success 
never  can  make  a  martyr,  never  could  canonize  one,  and 
those  who  determine  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  or  a 
character  by  success,  arc  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man 
like  John  Brown,  or  the  nature  of  his  enterprise.  A  mar- 
tyr's death  must  always,  at  the  time,  be  ignominious.  When 
Stephen  was  stoned,  it  was  not  amid  plaudits  of  his  cause 
and  character.  When  Latimer  was  burned,  it  was  not  as 
on  a  theatre  of  popular  applause,  so  that  his  departing  spirit 
could  be  wafted  away  upon  the  very  hallelujahs  of  his  per- 
secutors. A  martyr  is  always  put  to  death  by  the  hatred 
and  cruelty  of  men  under  a  cloud  of  obloquy  and  odium, 
under  authority  of  wicked  law ;  what  men  suppose  to  be  the 
highest  triumph  of  tlicir  cause,  being,  in  fact,  but  the  climax 
and  highest  demonstration  of  their  wickedness  —  the  filling 
up  of  the  measure  of  tlieir  iniquity.  For  when  not  only  is 
the  wickedness  established  and  triumphant  with  consent  of 
all,  but  God  sends  witnesses  against  it,  and  men  put  the 
witnesses  to  death,  then  we  know  that  the  cup  is  well-nigh 
full  and  the  end  is  not  far  ofif.  *'  O,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  !  " 
An  age  of  martyrdom  must  be  at  once  of  highest  wicked- 
ness  and  popularity  in  the  govenunent  and  laws,  and  of 
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deepest  disgrace,  nnited  with  highest  enduring  firmness  and 
virtue  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  History  takes  up  his 
words  and  embalms  them ;  but  at  the  hour  of  his  trial  and 
death  there  are  few  hardy  enough  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
in  his  favor,  at  least  without  some  prudential  caveat  of  hal- 
lucination, monomanii^  imprudence,  rashness,  or  fanaticism. 
There  are  few  that  are  willing  to  admit  his  sound  sense 
and  rightfulness  of  conduct  in  setting  himself  against  unjust 
government  and  law. 

John  Brown's  trial,  by  the  forms  of  such  law,  was  a  mar- 
tyr's trial,  not  many  times,  in  the  history  of  our  world,  trans- 
acted with  such  awful  issues,  in  such  grand  and  solemn  light. 
John  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  being  opened  before  us,  you 
might  almost  think  a  score  of  pages  had  been  taken  from 
it  to  be  rehearsed  in  Charlestown.  John  Bunyan  could  hard- 
ly have  drawn  a  more  graphic  description  of  this  case,  as  to 
principle,  if  the  trial  of  Faithful,  with  all  the  proceedings, 
had  been  made  up  from  notes  of  this  modem  wickedness. 
You  can  recur,  almost  from  memory,  to  the  picture.  **  Then 
a  convenient  time  being  appointed,  they  brought  forth  their 
prisoners  to  their  trial,  in  order  to  their  condemnation.  When 
the  time  was  come,  they  were  brought  before  their  enemies 
and  arraigned.  The  judge's  name  was  Lord  Hategood; 
their  indictment  was  one  and  the  same  in  substance,  though 
somewhat  varying  in  form ;  the  contents  whereof  was  this : 
*  That  they  were  enemies  to,  and  disturbers  of,  the  trade ;  that 
they  had  made  commotions  and  divisions  in  the  town,  and 
had  won  a  party  to  their  own  most  dangerous  opinions,  in 
contempt  of  the  law  of  their  prince.'  Then  Faithful  began 
to  answer,  that  he  had  only  set  himself  against  that  which 
had  set  itself  against  Him  that  is  higher  than  the  highest." 

Thb  was  the  great  crime,  the  great  conflict.     And  when- 
ever a  great  sin  is  enthroned  in  government  and  law,  and  any 
man,  in  the  name  of  God,  sets  himself  ^wlO;!  QscA'^  "^^-^ 
against  It,  disohejmg  the  unrighteous  laNV,  axiiX  \.q»i^\sv^  \fiL<£Ck 
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to  obej  God*8  law  above  it,  Grod's  law  against  it,  the  con- 
flict is  irrepressible,  for  God  will  reign,  and  Grod*8  children 
must  maintain  his  sovereignty,  and  the  supremacj  of  his 
law,  even  unto  death. 

Then  the  witnesses  were  called  against  him,  the  first  of 
whom  testified  that  ^'  he  neither  regarded  prince  nor  people,  law 
nor  custom,  but  did  all  he  could  to  possess  all  men  with  cer- 
tain of  his  disloyal  notions,  afiirming  in  particular,  that  Chris- 
tianity  and  the  customs  of  our  town  of  Vanity  were  diametri- 
cally opposite,  and  could  not  be  reconciled.  By  which  saying, 
my  lord,  he  doth  at  once  not  only  condemn  all  our  laudable 
doings,  but  us  in  the  doing  of  theuL  If  need  be,  when  the 
other  gentlemen  have  given  in  their  evidence,  rather  than 
any  thing  shall  be  wanting  that  will  despatch  him,  I  will 
enlarge  my  testimony  against  him.  Then,  when  the  witness- 
es had  finished  their  testimony.  Faithful  declared,  among 
other  things,  that  he  never  said  aught  but  this,  that  what 
rule,  or  laws,  or  custom,  or  people,  were  flat  against  the  Word 
of  God,  are  diametrically  opposite  to  Christianity." 

It  is  always  the  higher  and  the  lower  law  that  are  brought 
into  collision  in  every  such  trial,  and  the  victim  is  condemned 
for  setting  forth  and  teaching  and  acting  out  his  allegiance  to 
the  Higher  against  the  lower,  his  obedience  to  God  rather 
than  man.  Accordingly,  when  the  Judge  called  the  Jury,  he 
said :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  see  this  man,  about  whom 
so  great  an  uproar  hath  been  made  in  this  town  ;  you  have  also 
heard  what  these  worthy  gentlemen  have  witnessed  against 
him  ;  also,  you  have  heard  his  reply  and  confession :  it  lyeth 
now  in  your  breasts  to  hang  him,  or  save  his  life ;  but  yet  I 
think  meet  to  instruct  you  in  our  law.  Thei^  was  an  act 
made  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  the  Great,  servant  to  our  prince, 
that,  lest  those  of  a  contrary  religion  should  multiply  and 
grow  too  strong  for  him,  their  males  should  be  thrown  into 
the  river.  There  was  also  an  act  made  in  the  days  of  Nebu- 
chadnezziir  the  Great,  another  of  his  servants,  that  whoever 
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would  not  ^l  down  and  worship  his  golden  image,  should  be 
thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace.  There  was  al<o  an  act  made  in 
the  days  of  Darius,  that  whoso  for  some  time  called  upon  any 
god  but  him,  should  be  cast  into  the  lions'  den.  Now,  the 
substance  of  these  laws  this  rebel  hath  broken,  not  only  in 
thought,  (which  is  not  to  be  borne,)  but  also  in  word  and 
deed ;  which  must,  therefore,  needs  be  intolerable.  He  dis- 
puteth  against  our  religion  ;  and  for  the  treason  that  he  hath 
already  confessed,  he  deserreth  to  die  the  death. 

"  Then  went  the  jury  out,  whose  names  were  Messrs.  Blind- 
man,  No-good,  Malice,  Love-lust,  Live-loose,  Heady,  High- 
raind,  Enmity,  Liar,  Cruelty,  Hate-Light,  and  Implacable; 
who  every  one  gave  in  his  private  verdict  against  him  among 
tliemselves,  and  afterwards  unanimously  concluded  to  bring 
him  in  guilty  before  the  judge.  And  so  they  did ;  therefore 
he  was  presently  condemned  to  be  had  from  the  place  where 
he  was,  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  there  to  be 
put  to  the  most  cruel  death  that  could  be  invented.  They 
therefore  brought  him  out,  to  do  with  him  according  to  their 
law,  burning  him  to  ashes  at  the  stake,"  after  divers  other 
tortures.     And  thus  came  Faithful  to  liis  end. 

Now  this  is  a  chapter  from  past  reality,  which  we  never 
expected  to  see  reproduced  in  our  own  country,  under  a  so- 
called  free  government,  under  the  full  light  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  possibility  of  it  shows  that  the  limit  of  for- 
bearance from  God  towards  us  is  reached ;  the  point  reached 
where  God  will  say,  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him 
alone.  But  I  will  not  now  dwell  again  upon  this.  There 
is  a  brighter,  happier  picture  in  the  martyr's  fate,  which 
Bunyan  shall  describe  in  his  own  brief  words,  and  there  are 
some  sacred  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  character 
and  transaction,  personal,  solemn,  important.  The  last  that 
human  eye  can  see  of  Faithful  is  the  form  of  his  crisped  and 
mangled  body  half  visible  through  flame  and  smoke,  and  the 
multitude  of  spectators  stand  gazing,  6om«  no\«»7n^^^  i^^v\; 
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some  horror  strickeii.  Bat  ^  now  I  saw,**  mjs  the  Dreamer^ 
and  who  can  conceive  the  glorious  reality  hidden  under  these 
images,  "that  there  stood  behind  the  multitude  a  chariot  and 
a  couple  of  horses  waiting  for  Faithful,  who  (so  soon  as  his 
adversaries  had  despatched  him)  was  taken  up  into  it,  and 
straightway  was  carried  up  through  the  clouds  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  the  nearest  way  to  the  celestial  gate."  There  he 
had,  through  Christ,  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  entered  in 
through  the  gates  into  the  city.  There  he  joined  the  great 
multitude  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands.  There  upon 
the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  he  joined  the  company 
of  those  who  overcame  Satan  on  earth  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  and  the  word  of  their  testimony,  and  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death.  Who  are  tiiese  that  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  and  whence  came  they  ?  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  have  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  There- 
fore are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple,  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  waters ;  and  Grod  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes. 

The  cause  in  which  John  Brown  suffered  is  made,  if  pos- 
sible, more  sacred  than  ever  by  his  martyrdom,  which  has 
all  the  seals  that  ever  could  render  a  martyrdom  glorious. 
His  name,  his  memory^  his  letters,  the  vindication  of  his 
character  and  acts,  are  a  sacred  and  invaluable  trust  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  so-called  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
nation,  proud  and  judicially  blinded,  will  haughtily  and  scorn- 
fully reject  Yet  God  will  not  let  the  lessons  of  such  a  life 
be  sealed  by  such  a  death  in  vain.    The  church  that  disowns 
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him  is  not  worthy  of  him  ;  but  we  thank  God  for  the  divine- 
\j  precious  and  sunlike  testimony  of  his  membership  in  the 
true  fold  of  Christ;  for  the  example  of  one  such  Christian 
is  confounding  to  a  thousand  hypocrites,  and  ought  to  bring 
back  to  Christ's  own  fold  the  unhappy  wanderers  whom  the 
blight  of  such  hypocrisy,  mistaken  for  religion,  has  made 
infideis. 

We  thank  Qod  that  the  first  public  yictim  of  the  cruel^ 
of  slave  law  and  of  the  slave  despotism  in  our  land,  should 
have  been  found  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  so  unblemished, 
so  entire,  so  pure,  for  such  an  offering.  We  thank  Grod  that 
this  immolation,  so  awful,  so  solemn,  on  the  altar  of  this 
Moloch,  with  ostentatious  military  ministration  of  Federal  and 
State  powers,  as  the  willing  priests  of  its  worship,  has  been 
the  sacrifice  of  a  man  in  whom,  as  in  Daniel  of  old,  no  fault 
could  be  found,  except  concerning  the  law  of  his  God,  applied 
and  obeyed  by  him  against  the  reigning  iniquity  of  the  na* 
tion.  It  is  matter  for  profoundest  thoughtful  praise,  that  afler 
the  moral  assassination  of  the  race  by  Federal  justice,  declar- 
ing that  black  men  have  no  rights  that  white  men  are  bound 
to  respect,  this  culminating  State  crime  of  the  murder  of  the 
first  man  who  openly  struck  for  their  deliverance,  Jbas  been 
iiignalized  by  finding  in  its  victim  a  being  with  God's  seal, 
God's  baptism,  Grod's  commission,  God's  truth  manifestly 
upon  him  and  within  him,  and  whose  very  form,  even  out  of 
prison  and  obscurity,  has  been  enlarging  and  becoming  radi- 
ant, as  with  a  divine  transfiguration,  ever  since  the  revenge- 
ful and  implacable  insulted  slave  power  lifted  him  to  the 
world's  gaze  as  a  traitor  and  a  criminal. 

It  is  matter  for  grateful  joy  that  the  first  great  government- 
al martyr  of  this  wickedness  was  carried  to  his  act  of  treason 
against  it  by  the  impulses  of  a  Christian  heart  and  conscience, 
by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Grod,  by  the  lofliest  teachings  of 
religion,  by  his  convictions  as  a  worshipper  of  that  God  who 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  a  believer  iu  lYu&  l/>t^  ^«%>aiSk^2^s>siX*% 
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and  in  the  incompatibilitj  of  his  Gospel  with  that  ibnn  of  cni- 
elty  and  sin,  for  opposing  the  law  and  government  of  which, 
in  seeking  the  deliverance  of  its  victims,  he  was  hanged  upon 
the  gallows.  It  is  matter  of  devout  thankfulness,  that  out  of 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  out  of  the  rage  and  successful 
cruelty  of  the  slave  power,  out  of  the  roar  and  fury  of  the 
elements,  where  occurs  the  first  great  public  violent  collision 
between  conscience  and  law  in  the  question  of  the  right  of  Sla- 
very to  exist,  the  grand  emphatic  development  and  exhibition, 
filling  all  minds  with  astonishment,  is  that  of  the  most  exalted 
personal  virtue,  piety,  heroism,  against  which  the  slave  power 
feels  that  it  has  no  right  but  that  of  murder,  no  security  but 
that  of  hanging.  The  storm  has  been  raging  and  two  seas 
have  met,  and  on  tlie  height  of  this  great  first  wave  we  see, 
as  by  the  midnight  lightning  of  Grod,  the  form  of  John  Brown 
raised  between  heaven  and  earth,  —  a  moment  seen,  then 
gone  forever.  But  the  image  shall  remain,  —  the  sight  of 
that  gallows  and  the  form  of  the  Christian  victim  upon  it,  — 
destined,  we  may  hope  in  God,  to  awaken  a  deeper,  holier, 
more  intense  and  comprehensive  indignation  and  hatred 
against  Slavery,  than  the  detail  of  any  of  its  less  public  and 
illustrious  atrocities  has  ever  produced. 

Now,  again,  we  affirm  the  obligation  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  John  Brown's  Christian  character.  It  is  just  cause  for 
praise  that  God  has  so  sanctified  the  battle  against  Slavery ; 
that  He  would  not  leave  the  glory  nor  the  suffering  of  this 
terrible  protest  to  be  monopolized  by  any  mere  soldier  of  this 
world,  or  any  unbeliever  in  Him;  but  that  He  prepared  a 
Christian  warrior  to  strike  this  fearful  blow,  and  then,  when 
it  had  been  struck,  continued  with  him  amidst  its  conse- 
quences ;  shielding  him  with  His  truth  and  buckler,  not 
deserting  him  as  if  he  had  plunged  into  some  forbidden  sin, 
but  filling  his  mind  with  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding ;  —  showing  forth  to  all  men  the  fact  that  he 
bad  been  with  Jesus,  revealing  as  tktow^Vv  «k  \3raii!&^&reQcy 
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the  bidden  life  of  faith  that  was  impelling  him,  breaking  open 
beforehand  the  seals  of  the  invisible  engraving  of  God's  Spirit 
on  his  soul,  and  making  his  bare  heart  a  living  epistle  known 
and  read  of  all  men ;  publishing  from  that  heart  letter  afler 
letter  of  such  apostolic  simplicity,  gravity,  sound  speech  that 
cannot  be  condemned — no  incongruous  utterance  intermin- 
gled ;  continuing  him  long  enough  in  life  himself  to  examine 
his  own  conduct  in  the  view  of  death,  and  to  reiterate  his 
calm  affirmaUon  of  the  righteousness  of  the  deed  for  which  he 
was  to  suffer  as  a  criminal;  abjuring  and  denying  all  pui^ 
pose,  all  motive,  all  idea  of  personal  revenge  ;  declaring  that 
he  desired  and  intended  simply  the  rescue  of  slaves,  without 
injury  to  any  one  ;  that  he  never  did  intend  murder,  or  trea- 
son, or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to  excite  or  incite 
slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  waken  insurrection ;  avowing,  also, 
the  right  and  duty  of  all  men  to  assist  the  enslaved  to  regain 
their  liberty ;  declaring  his  holy  and  resolute  defiance  of  the 
slave  power  and  wickedness,  and  his  rejection,  on  the  verge 
of  eternity,  of  any  ministry  that  would  sanction  such  wicked- 
ness as  maintaining  a  religion  incompatible  with  the  law  of 
God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

The  perfectness  and  glory  of  this  protest  —  its  complete- 
ness, its  sublimity,  its  solemnity  and  firmness,  even  to  the  end, 
surpass  all  possibility  of  mere  human  contrivance,  and  are  at 
once  the  work  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  the  impulse  of 
Divine  truth  and  grace.  In  all  this  there  are  wonderful 
lessons  as  to  the  right  manner  and  method  of  our  warfare 
against  Slavery  —  as  to  the  spirit  that  God  sanctions;  as  to 
the  weapons  that  He  would  have  us  use;  as  to  the  moral 
omnipotence  of  his  Word  ;  as  to  the  necessity  of  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  it,  and  in  the  love  which  it  inspires ;  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  being  supported  and  made  faithful  to  the 
end  by  any  other  strength  than  God's  strength;  as  to  the 
power  of  prayer,  the  necessity  of  walking  mOa.  C^to^  \w  vv>i.x^ 
enterprise,  and  the  Berenitj  and  confidence  -vYA^^  V?ci^  >k^>X 
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of  so  walking  with  Grod  infuses  into  the  sonl,  as  well  as  the 
might  and  sovereignty  with  which  it  invests  it. 

We  have  here  a  character  magnificent  on  principle.  We 
have  a  man  submissively  regardful  of  God's  Word  as  the 
expression  of  His  supreme  and  sovereign  righteousness  and 
will.  We  have  a  man  sympathizing  with  God,  jealous  for 
God  ;  not  a  man  of  mere  sympathy,  —  above  all,  not  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressor,  but  with  the  oppressed.  We  have 
the  grave  characteristic  of  jealousy  for  God's  great  justice 
and  righteousness — jealousy  for  God's  law,  against  every 
law  and  practice  that  violates  it.  This  type  of  character  is 
of  the  old  Puritan  Mayflower  stamp.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  plates  of  that  character  must  have  been  stolen  away  from 
that  first  generation  and  buried ;  but  now,  aflcr  two  hundred 
years,  a  new,  fresh,  vivid  impression  is  before  us.  Perhaps 
God  is  going  to  cast  in  the  furnace,  just  now  kindled,  a  new 
set  of  plates.  At  any  rate,  God  has  renewed,  for  our  admira- 
tion and  for  the  slave  power  to  hate  and  hang,  the  marvel,  in 
this  age,  of  an  old,  stem,  brave,  yet  courteous  and  loving 
Puritan  hero.  The  character  is  God's  work,  not  man's,  and 
it  fills  us  with  admiration  to  see  so  commanding  a  form  rise 
up  in  this  age  of  expediency,  and  mere  cheap  sensibility  and 
tears  ;  so  commanding  a  manifestation  of  righteous  principle 
towering  above  all  expediency,  and  of  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  enslaved,  where  vested  rights  in  them  as  property  are 
claimed  as  so  legitimate  and  holy,  that  no  law  of  Crod,  nor 
justice,  nor  benevolence,  can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with 
them. 

Such  a  character  shows  the  power  of  prayer,  and  such  a 
crisis  shows  the  need  of  it.  What  could  John  Brown  have 
accomplished,  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  prayer  ?  And  were 
it  not  for  the  belief  men  have  in  his  Christian  character 
before  God,  how  vain  would  have  been  his  letters,  his  words, 
his  grand  utterances ;  how  ineffectual,  but  for  the  assurance 
of  his  Christian  integrity,  but  tot  \]bi  de^\>i%  q^  CVitsv&tiaa 
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experience  out  of  which  those  utterances  sprang.  Look  how 
his  familiarity  with  God's  Word,  and  the  possession  of  his 
whole  being  with  the  sense  of  God's  attributes,  God's  pres- 
ence, God's  truth  acd  justice,  carry  a  weight,  a  power,  a 
majesty  in  his  expressions  that  nothing  can  equal.  Before 
such  demonstrations  of  the  power  and  teaching  of  Grod's  Word 
in  his  heart  the  most  glowing  eloquence  is  poor  and  feeble. 
Men  feel  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  con- 
ceived or  framed  this  man's  singularly  simple,  forcible,  and 
sacred  speeches  and  letters,  under  such  awful  circumstances, 
but  by  more  than  mortal  teaching,  out  of  the  habit  of  a  soul, 
whose  resting  place  was  Grod,  and  God  his  rock  and  refuge. 
The  habit  of  prayer  and  communion  with  God's  Word  seems 
to  have  made  him  what  he  was,  and  such  passages  as  the 
46th  Psalm  might  have  been  the  habitual  hymn  of  his  sancti- 
fied nature. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  been  hanged  by  a  professed- 
ly civilized  and  Christian  State,  for  the  benevolent  attempt  to 
rescue  a  few  of  his  oppressed  and  enslaved  fellow-beings 
from  the  bondage  and  cruelties  of  Slavery ;  and  hanged  on 
the  pretence  that  he  had  committed  treason  against  the  State 
and  the  government ;  and  hanged  on  the  principle  of  expedi- 
ency announced  by  Caiaphas  of  old,'  that  if  he  were  permitted 
to  live,  the  State  was  in  danger;  all  this  brings  both  the 
State  and  the  crime  of  hanging  such  a  victim  into  a  dreadful 
resemblance  with  the  Jewish  murderers  of  Christ,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  rather  than 
the  whole  nation  stand  in  danger  of  perishing.  Doubtless 
the  death  of  John  Brown  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  God 
in  his  infinite  mercy  grant  that  through  the  faithfulness  of  his 
servants  with  his  Word,  attended  by  his  Spirit,  the  end  may 
come  in  a  peaceful  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  not  in  a 
whirlwind  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 


John  Brown  of  Harper's  Frrrt. 

Hoo  tbftt  pays  oar  coantry**  pswa  I 

Tba  lovl  that  Mt,  and  dttMd  to  mite  I 
The  nun  who  diee  to  eey  that  Bight 

If  better  itaff  than  blood  and  brawnl 

Onr  words  that  qmn  ftill  three  Tcare*  oouie 
On  Freedom  fUling  ran  bj  ran, 
In  him  tomdtea  lii^tnlnga  ran. 

And  welded  thinking  into  Ibroe. 

In  rooi^iFcast  brain  thli  Northen  will. 
From  raffsring  all  ite  ateel  had  wrooghti 
Tm,  itriking  aorar  than  Ita  thooght, 
*  The  abode  rang  aharp  ftom  hiU  to  hill. 

Ah,  airel  oar teara  are  anch  aa  roll 
On  daya  of  Trinmph,  not  of  Death ; 
We  bring  thee  them,  and  Ioto  and  faith,  — 

Oar  royal  way  of  aonl  for  aoal. 

We  eount  thy  dying  ao  rablime, 

Oar  woinan4and8  we  would  not  lay 
Abont  that  brave  old  heart  to  atay 

Ita  flowing  lift^  and  wrong  oor  time. 

O,  doobt  not  who  of  theae  ahall  win  I 
Or  who  ia  traitor  to  th*  eloTen  I 
Thia  man  in  front  cX  open  hoaren, 

Or  wrathftil  onea  that  awing  him  in. 

Doabt  not  oar  world  takea  heart  again ; 
And  handa  of  brotherhood  grow  warm, 
Starting  each  other,  palm  to  palm. 

With  thia  hot  atroke  on  Southern  chain. 

Xarth  Ibela  the  time  of  prophe^eong,  — 
When  Urea  fhmi  land  to  land  ahall  aay. 
And  think  it  praiae  enough  to  aay,  — 

''We  are  too  Jott  to  bide  with  Wrong." 

O,  eomea  a  deeper  wladom  then !  — 
And  owns  that  in  oar  golden  year. 
One  flr»«nointed  aool  waa  clear 

To  glaaa  Ood'a  image  forth  to  men. 

Ck  P   H 
WoBOBRB,  Not.  U. 
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NON-INTERVENTIONISTS 


The  Contrast. 

**  WtFvL  foroe  the  tax,  and  mle  your  trade,* 
In  times  gone  by,  Great  Britain  eeid ; 
*'Let  Adamt,  Hancock,  Otis,  raTe, 
The  red  cross  o*er  yon  stUl  shall  wate." 

And  then  Old  Fknenil  Hall  rang  ont. 
With  patriots*  speech,  and  freemen's  shout  t 
"  Though  war  and  rapine  scourge  the  land. 
We  scorn  tlie  laws  by  despots  planned." 

Another  **0\tl  Dominion"  now 
Beneath  her  yoke  bids  Boston  bow ; 
Not  Union,  but  subjection,  claims 
Of  those  who  l)ear  heroic  names. 


And,  straifEhtway,  Faneoil  Ilall  sends  ont 
The  gilded  speech  and  purchased  shout, 
"  Insult,  oppress  us,  as  you  will, 
We  kiss  your  feet,  and  senre  you  still." 

Boaroir,  December,  1859. 


I. 

Speech  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett.* 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS :  In 
rising  to  address  you,  on  this  important  occasion,  in- 
dulge me  in  a  few  words  of  personal  explanation.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  any  thing  could  occur  which  would  make  me 
think  it  my  duty  to  appear  again  on  this  platform,  on  any 
occasion  of  a  political  character ;  and  had  this  meeting  been  of 
a  party  nature,  or  designed  to  promote  any  party  purposes,  I 
should  not  have  been  here.  When  compelled,  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  my  health  five  years  ago,  to  resign  the  distinguished 
place  which  I  then  filled  in  the  public  service,  it  was  with  no 
expectation,  no  wish,  and  no  intention  of  ever  again  mingling 
in  the  scenes  of  public  life.  I  have  accordingly,  with  the  par- 
tial restoration  of  my  health,  abstained  from  all  participation 
in  political  action  of  any  kind  ;  partly  because  I  have  found  a 
more  congenial,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  a  moi*e  useful 
occupation  in  seeking  to  rally  the  affections  of  my  country- 
men. North  and  South,  to  that  great  name  and  precious -mem- 
ory which  is  lefl  almost  alone  of  all  the  numerous  kindly  asso- 
ciations, which  once  bound  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
together ;  and  also  because,  between  the  extremes  of  opinion 
that  have  long  distracted  and  now  threaten  to  convulse  the 
country,  I  find  no  middle  ground  of  practical  usefulness,  on 
which  a  friend  of  moderate  counsel  can  stand.  I  think  I  do  «l 
little  good,  —  I  try  to, — in  my  waning  yeare^m  «L\x^m««i<\xi^^ 

^PeUrmndMt  the  UoSon  M—Untt  In  Fanton  H«\\,  t>«c«m\MT  %A^*^* 
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the  funds  of  the  charitable  institutions,  —  commemorating 
from  time  to  time  the  honored  dead  and  the  great  events  of 
post  days,  and  chieflj  in  mj  humble  efforts  to  rescue,  from 
desecration  and  the  vicissitudes  of  private  property,  the  home 
and  the  grave  of  Washington.  These,  sir,  seem  to  me  to 
be  innocent  and  appropriate  occupations  for  the  decline  of  life. 
I  am  more  than  contented  with  the  favor  with  which  these 
my  liumble  labors  are  regarded  by  the  great  m^ority  of  my 
countrymen  ;  and  knowing  by  experience  how  unsatisfying  in 
the  enjoyment  are  the  brightest  prizes  of  political  ambition, 
I  gladly  resign  the  pursuit  of  them  to  younger  men. 

Sir,  the  North  and  the  South,  including  the  Northwest  and 
the  Southwest,  have  become  fiercely,  bitterly  arrayed  against 
each  other.  There  is  no  place  lefl  in  public  life  for  those  who 
love  them  both.  The  war  of  words  —  of  the  press,  of  the  plat- 
form, of  the  State  Legislatures,  and,  must  I  add,  the  pulpit  ? 
—  has  been  pushed  to  a  point  of  exasperation,  which,  on  the 
slightest  untoward  accident,  may  rush  to  the  bloody  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  The  great  ancient  master  of  political  science 
(Aristotle)  tells  us,  that  though  revolutions  do  not  take  place 
for  small  causes,  they  dx>from  small  causes.  He  means,  sir, 
that  when  the  minds  of  the  community  have  become  hope- 
lessly embittered  and  exasperated  by  long-continued  irritation, 
the  slightest  occurrence  will  bring  on  a  convulsion. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  reached  a  state  of 
things,  which  requires  all  good  men  and  good  patriots  to  fore- 
go for  a  time  mere  party  projects  and  calculations,  and  to 
abandon  all  ordinary  political  issues ;  which  calls,  in  a  word, 
upon  all  who  love  the  country  and  cherish  the  Union,  and 
desire  the  continuance  of  those  blessings  which  we  have  till 
lately  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
Fathers,  —  and  which  I  regard  as  the  noblest  work  of  jwlili- 
cal  wisdom  ever  achieved,  —  and  to  meet  as  one  man  and 
take  counsel  for  its  preservation.  It  is  this  feeling  tluit  lias 
brought  me  here  to-day. 
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It  will  probably  be  said,  sir,  that  those  who  entertain  views 
like  these  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  I  wish  I 
could  think  so.  But  I  fear  it  is  not  we  who  exaggerate,  but 
those  who  differ  from  us,  that  greatly — and  soon,  I  fear,  it 
it  will  be  fatally — underrate  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times. 
I  fear,  sir,  that  they  are  greatly  misled  by  the  one-sided 
views  presented  by  the  party  press,  and  those  who  rely  upon 
the  party  press  exclusively  for  their  impressions,  and  that  they 
are  dangerously  ignorant  of  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling 
in  the  other  great  section  of  the  country.  I  greatly  fear  that 
the  mass  of  the  community  in  this  quarter,  long  accustomed 
to  treat  all  alarm  for  the  stability  of  the  Union  as  groundless, 
and  all  professed  anxiety  for  its  preservation  as  insincere, 
or,  if  sincere,  the  result  of  nervous  timidity,  have  unfitted 
themselves  to  measux:^  the  extent  and  the  urgency  of  the 
existing  danger.  It  is  my  own  deliberate  conviction,  formed 
from  some  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  and  from 
friendly  correspondence  with  other  parts  of  the  country, 
(though  I  carry  on  none  of  a  political  nature,)  that  we  are  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  convulsion,  which  will  shake  the  Union  to 
its  foundation;  and  that  a  few  more  steps  forward,  in  the 
direction  in  which  affairs  have  moved  for  a  few  years  past, 
will  bring  us  to  the  catastrophe. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  on  former  occasions  of  public  alarm, 
that  it  must  be  groundless,  because  business  goes  on  as  usual, 
—  and  the  theatres  are  open,  and  stocks  keep  up.  Sir,  these 
appearances  may  all  be  delusive.  The  great  social  machine 
moves  with  a  momerUittn  that  cannot  be  suddenly  stopped. 
The  ordinary  operations  of  business  went  on  in  France,  in  the 
revolution  of  1789,  till  the  annihilation  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium put  .a  stop  to  every  thing  that  required  its  use.  The 
theatres  and  all  the  other  places  of  public  amusement  were 
crowded  to  madness  in  the  reign  of  terror.  The  French 
gtocks  never  stood  better  than  they  did  in  Pun*  ow  \>wi  ^\^\i 
of  FebruBFjr,  1848.      On   the   84th  of  \\iaV  iiio\^V,  \/w^ 
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Philippe  was  flying  in  disgoise  from  his  capital ;  the  Tuile- 
ries  were  sacked,  and  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe  had 
ceased  to  exist 

I  hold  it  to  be  time,  then,  sir,  as  I  haYC  said,  far  good  men 
and  good  patriotSi  casting  aside  all  mere  party  consid^iUionfly 
and  postponing  at  least  all  ordinary  political  issnes,  to  panse ; 
to  look  steadily  in  the  hce  the  condition  of  things  to  which 
we  are  approaching;  and  to  ask  their  own  consciences 
whether  they  can  do  nothing  or  say  nothing  to  avert  the 
crisis,  and  bring  about  a  happier  and  a  better  state  of  things. 
I  do  not  ask  them  to  search  the  past  for  topics  of  reproach  or 
recrimination  on  men  or  parties.  We  have  had  enough  of 
that,  and  it  has  contributed  materially  to  bring  about  our 
present  perilous  condition.  In  all  countries  where  speech 
and  the  press  are  free,  especially  those  countries  which  by 
controlling  natural  causes  fall  into  two  great  sections,  each 
possessing  independent  local  legislatures  and  centres  of  politi- 
cal opinion  and  influence,  there  will  in  the  lapse  of  time 
unavoidably  be  action  and  reaction  of  word  and  deed.  Vio- 
lence of  speech  or  of  act  on  the  one  side,  will  unavoidably 
produce  violence  of  speech  and  act  on  the  other.  Each  new 
grievance  is  alternately  cause  and  effect ;  and  if,  before  resort- 
ing to  healing  cognsels,  we  are  determined  to  run  over  the 
dreary  catalogue,  to  see  who  was  earliest  or  who  has  been 
most  to  blame,  we  engage  in  a  controversy  in  which  there  is 
no  arbiter,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no  solution. 

But,  without  reviving  the  angry  or  sorrowful  memories  of 
the  past,  let  me,  in  all  friendliness,  ask  the  question,  What  has 
either  section  to  gain  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  with  ref- 
erence to  that  terrible  question  which  threatens  to  destroy  it? 
I  ask  patriotic  men  in  both  sections  to  run  over  in  their 
minds  the  causes  of  complaint  which  they  have,  or  think  they 
have,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  then  ask  themselves 
dispassionately  whether  any  thing  is  to  be  giuned,  any  thing 
to  be  bopedf  bj  pushing  ibe  i^tes^nl  «^«f»a(^TL  v^  that  fatal 
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bourn,  from  which,  as  from  death,  there  is  no  retam  ?  Will 
the  South  gain  any  greater  stabilitj  for  her  social  system,  — 
any  larger  entrance  into  the  vacant  public  territories  ?  Will 
the  North  have  effected  any  one  object,  which  by  men  of  any 
shade  of  opinion,  extreme  or  moderate,  is  deemed  desirable ; 
on  the  contrary,  will  not  every  evil  she  desires  to  remedy  be 
confirmed  and  aggravated?  If  tlus  view  of  the  subject  be 
correct,  what  can  be  more  unwise,  what  more  suicidal,  than 
to  allow  these  deplorable  dissensions  to  result  in  a  Revolution, 
which  will  leave  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country  in  a 
worse  conctition  than  it  finds  them,  with  reference  to  the  very 
objects  for  which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  impelled  to 
the  dreadful  consummation? 

But  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  aU  this  is  imaginary ;  that 
the  alarm  at  the  South  is  a  factitious  or  rather  a  groundless 
panic,  for  which  there  is  no  substantial  cause, — fit  subject 
for  ridicule  rather  than  serious  anxiety.  But  I  see  no  signs 
of  panic  in  Virginia,  except  for  a  few  hours  at  Harpei^s 
Ferry,  where,  in  the  confusion  of  the  first  surprise,  and  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  danger,  the  commu- 
nity was  for  a  short  time  paralyzed.  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
town  of  four  or  five  hundred  fiunilies  in  this  region,  invaded 
at  midnight  by  a  resolute  band  of  twenty  men,  entering  the 
houses  of  influential  citizens,  and  hurrying  them  from  their 
beds  to  a  stronghold,  previously  occupied,  and  there  holding 
them  as  hostages  —  I  ain  not  sure,  sir,  that  an  equal  panic 
would  not  be  created  till  the  extent  of  the  danger  was  meas- 
ured. Besides,  sir,  tf  the  panic  had  been  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  was,  the  panics  of  great  and  brave  communities 
are  no  trifles.  Burke  said  he  could  not  frame  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people ;  it  seems  to  me  equally  in  bad  taste, 
at  least,  to  try  to  point  a  sneer  at  a  State  like  Virginia.  The 
.French  are  reputed  a  gallant  and  warlike  people;  but  the 
letters  from  the  late  seat  of  war  teU  us,  Chat  «v«cv  «2^x  ^^ 
grett  Tjctoij  of  SoUerino,  a  handful  of 
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into  a  village,  pat  a  corps  of  the  French  armj — thousonds 
fitrong  —  to  flight.  A  hundred  and  fifty  men  overturned  the 
French  monarchy,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  in  1848.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
taken  into  consideraticAi,  I  suspect  it  will  be  agreed  that  any 
other  community  in  the  countzy,  similarly  situated,  would 
have  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  A  conflict  of  such  an 
unprecedented  character,  in  which  twelve  or  fourteen  persons 
on  the  two  sides  were  shot  down,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  appears  to  me  an  event  at  which  levity  ought  to  stand 
rebuked,  and  a  solemn  chill  to  fall  upon  every  right-thinking 
man. 

I  fear.  Sir,  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  public  journals^ 
that  we  have  not  made  this  case  our  own.  Suppose  a  party 
of  desperate,  misguided  men,  under  a  resolved  and  fearless 
leader,  had  been  organized  in  Virginia,  to  come  and  establish 
themselves  by  stealth  in  Springfield  in  this  State,  intending 
there,  afler  possessing  themselves,  at  the  unguarded  hour  of 
midnight,  of  the  National  Armory,  to  take  advantage  of  some 
local  cause  of  disaffection,  say  the  feud  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  —  which  led  to  a  very  deplorable  occurrence 
in  this  vicinity  a  few  years  ago,  —  to  stir  up  a  social  revolu- 
tion ;  that  pikes  and  rifles  to  arm  twenty-five  hundred  men 
had  been  procured  by  funds  raised  by  extensive  subscriptions 
throughout  the  South ;  that  at  the  dead  of  a  Sunday  night> 
the  work  of  destruction  had  begun,  by  shooting  down  an 
unarmed  man,  who  had  refused  to  join  the  invading  force ; 
that  citizens  of  the  first  standing  were  seized  and  imprisoned, 
—  three  or  four  others  killed ;  and  when,  on  the  entire  failure 
of  the  conspiracy,  its  leader  had  been  tried, —  ably  defended 
by  counsel  from  his  own  part  of  the  country,  convicted  and 
executed,  that  throughout  Virginia,  which  sent  him  forth  on 
his  fatal  errand,  and  the  South  generally,  funeral  bells  should 
be  tolled,  meetings  of  sympathy  held,  as  at  the  death  of  some 
f^reat  public  bene&ctor,  and  ihe  v^nou  ^\^  \3Aii  ^^^otted  to 
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put  a  pike  or  a  rifle  id  the  hands  of  twenty-five  hundred  men, 
to  be  used  against  their  fellows,  inhabitants  of  the  same  town^ 
inmates  of  the  same  houses,  with  an  ulterior  intention  and 
purpose  of  wrapping  the  whole  community  in  a  civil  war  of 
the  deadliest  and  bloodiest  type,  in  which  a  man's  foe  should 
be  those  of  his  own  household ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  per- 
son who  planned  and  plotted  this,  and  with  his  own  hand,  or 
that  of  his  associates  acting  by  his  command,  had  taken  the 
lives  of  several  fellow-beings,  should  be  extolled,  canonized, 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  great  heroes  of  humanity,  nay, 
assimilated  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  all  this  not  the 
effect  of  a  solitary,  individual  impulse,  but  the  ripe  fruit  of  a 
systematic  agitation  pursued  in  the  South,  unrebuked,  for 
years !  What,  Sir,  should  we  feel,  think,  say,  under  such  a 
state  of  things?  Should  we  weigh  every  phrase  of  indignant 
remonstrance  with  critical  accuracy,  and  divide  our  murmurs 
with  nice  discrimination  among  those  whom  we  might  believe, 
however  unjustly,  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the 
murderous  aggression  ? 

Mr.  Chaii*man,  those  who  look  upon  the  existing  excite- 
ment at  the  South  as  factitious  or  extravagant,  have,  I  fear, 
formed  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  such  an  at- 
tempt as  that  which  was  made  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  intend- 
ed to  be,  and  would  have  been,  had  it  proved  successful.  It 
is  to  want  of  reflection  on  this  point  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
fact,  that  any  civilized  man  in  his  right  mind,  and  still  more 
any  man  of  intelligence  and  moral  discernment,  in  other 
respects,  can  be  found  to  approve  and  sympathize  with  it  I 
am  sure  if  such  persons  will  bring  home  to  their  minds,  in 
any  distinct  conception,  the  real  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
they  would  be  themselves  amazed  that  they  had  ever  given 
it  their  sympathy.  It  appears  from  his  own  statements  and 
those  of  his  deluded  associates,  of  his  biographer,  and  of  his 
wretched  wife,  that  the  unhappy  man  who  has  y\%X  \«cv^  ^^ 
forfeit  ofbia  life,  had  for  years  meditated  a  gbusnl  VnKoart^^ 
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tion  in  the  Southern  States ;  that  he  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  to  effect  it ;  that  the  slaves  were  ready  to  rise,  and 
the  non-slavebolding  whites  to  joia  them;  and  both  united 
were  prepared  to  form  a  new  Commonwealth,  of  which  the 
constitution  was  organized,  and  the  officers  chosen.  With 
this  wild,  but  thoroughlj  matured  plan,  he  provides  weapons 
fbr  those  on  whose  rising  he  calculated  at  Harper^s  Ferry ; 
he  seizes  the  National  Arsenal,  where  there  was  a  supply  of 
arms  for  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  he  intended,  if  una- 
ble to  maintain  himself  at  once  in  the  open  country,  to  retreat 
to  the  mountains,  and  from  their  fastnesses,  harass,  paralyze, 
and  at  length  revolutionize  the  South.  To  talk  of  the  pikes 
and  rifles  not  being  intended  for  offensive  purposes,  is  simply 
absurd.  The  first  act  almost  of  the  party  was  to  shoot  down 
a  free  colored  man,  whom  they  were  attempting  to  impress, 
and  who  fled  from  them.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the 
rifled  ordnance  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  intended  only  for  seH^ 
defence,  not  to  be  used  unless  the  Austrians  should  undertake 
to  arrest  bis  march. 

No,  sir,  it  was  an  attempt  to  do  on  a  vast  scale  what  was 
done  in  St.  Domingo  in  1791,  where  the  colored  population 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  Virginia ;  and  if  any  one  would 
form  a  distinct  idea  what  such  an  operation  is,  let  him  see  it 
—  not  as  a  matter  of  vague  conception  —  a  crude  project  — 
in  the  mind  of  a  heated  fanatic,  but  as  it  stands  in  the  sober 
pages  of  history,  which  record  the  revolt  in  that  Island ;  the 
midnight  burnings,  the  wholesale  massacres,  the  merciless 
tortures,  the  abominations  not  to  be  named  by  Christian  lips 
in  the  hearing  of  Christian  ears,  —  some  of  which,  too  unut- 
terably atrocious  for  the  English  language,  are  of  necessity 
veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Allow  me  to 
read  you  a  few  sentences  which  can  be  read  from  the  historian 
of  these  events : 

**Ib  the  town  itself,  the  general  belief  for  some  time  n'as,  that  the 
revolt  WM  by  no  means  an  eztendve  oiie^'Wx  t^  traAdcA.  isul  '^■a^bl 
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iiuurrcction  onl  j.  The  largest  sugar  plantation  on  the  plain  waa  thai 
of  Mons.  Oallifet,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  town,  the  ne- 
groes belonging  to  which  had  always  been  treated  with  such  kindneaa 
and  liberality,  and  possessed  so  many  advantages,  that  it  became  a 
proiperbial  expression  among  the  lower  white  people,  in  speaking  of 
any  man's  good  fortune,  to  say,  II  ui  heureux  eomnu  ua  fMyre  th  GaOi^ 
fii^  (He  is  happy  as  one  of  M.  Gallilet's  negroes.)  M.  Odeluc,  aa 
attorney,  or  agent,  for  this  plantation,  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  negroes  belonging  to  it 
would  remain  firm  in  their  obedience,  determined  to  repair  Uiither  to 
encourage  them  in  opposing  the  insurgents ;  to  which  end  he  desired 
the  assistance  of  a  few  soldiers  from  the  town  guard,  which  waa 
granted  him.  He  proceeded  accordingly,  but  on  approaching  the 
eatatc,  to  his  surprise  and  griet  he  found  all  the  negroes  in  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  (horrid  to  tell)  their  ttandard  waa  the  hotfy 
of  a  while  infant^  which  they  had  recently  impaled  on  a  stake  !  ^Ir.  Ode- 
luc had  advanced  too  for  to  retreat  imdiscorered,  and  both  he  and  a 
fiiend  who  had  accompanied  him,  with  most  of  the  soldiers,  were 
killed  without  mercy.  Ti^o  or  three  only  of  the  patrol  escaped  by 
flight,  and  conveyed  the  dreadful  tidings  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

*'  By  this  time,  all  or  most  of  the  white  persons  who  had  been  found 
on  the  several  plantations,  being  massacred  or  forced  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight,  the  ruffians  exchanged*  the  sword  for  the  torch.  The 
buildings  and  cane-fields  were  every  where  set  on  fire ;  and  the  con- 
flagrations, which  were  visible  from  the  town,  in  a  thousand  different 
quarters,  furnished  a  prospect  more  shocking,  and  reflections  more 
dismal,  than  £uicy  can  paint,  or  the  powers  of  man  describe." 

Such,  sir,  as  a  matter  of  history,  is  a  servile  insurrection. 
Now  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  South- 
om  States,  co-members  as  thej  are  with  us  in  this  greal 
republican  confederacy.  Let  us  consider  over  what  sort  of  a 
population  it  is,  that  some  persons  among  us  think  it  not  only 
right  and  commendable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  heroic, 
saint-like,  god-like,  to  extend  the  awful  calamity,  which 
turned  St.  Domingo  into  a  heap  of  bloody  ashes  in  1791. 
There  are  between  three  and  four  millions  of  the  colored  race 
scattered  thrpugh  the  Southern  and  SoulViw^t^Tii  ^\a\]^>vci 
small  groups,  in  diiee,  townSy  villageiS  au^^  ^  \Bx^t  V^^^ 
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on  isolated  plantations;  in  the  house,  the  fkctorj,  and  the 
iield  ;  iinngled  together  with  the  dominant  race  in  the  various 
pursuits  ot'liic ;  the  latter  amountiLg  in  the  aggregate  to  eight 
or  nine  uiillions,  if  I  rightlj  reooilect  the  numbers.  Upoo 
thi.>  coiuniunity,  llius  composed,  it  was  the  design  of  Brown 
to  let  loasc  the  hell-hounds  of  a  seryile  insurrection,  and  to 
briiY;^  on  a  struggle  which  for  magnitude,  atrodtj,  and  horror, 
woiM  have  stood  alone  in  the  historj  of  the  worUL  And 
those  eight  or  nine  millions,  against  whom  this  frightful  war 
was  levied,  are  our  fellow-citizens,  entitled  with  us  to  the 
protei!tion  of  that  compact  oi  government  which  recognises 
their  n^Uiion  to  the  colored  race, — a  compact  which  every 
^worn  otiieer  of  the  Union  or  of  the  States  is  bound  bj  his 
oath  to  support !  Among  them,  sir,  is  a  fair  proportion  of  men 
and  women  of  education  and  culture, — of  moral  and  religious 
lives  and  eiia meters,  —  virtuous  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and 
daugliters,  persons  who  would  adorn  any  station  of  society,  in 
any  coiuitry,  —  men  who  read  the  same  Bible  that  we  do,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  same  Master,  kneel  at  the  throne  of  the 
^ame  God,  —  forming  a  class  of  men  from  which  have  gone 
forth  some  of  the  greatest  and  purest  characters  which  adorn 
our  history,  —  Washington,  Jefiferson,  Madbon,  Monroe,  Mar- 
shall, in  the  single  State  of  Virginia,  against  which  the  first 
blow  has  been  struck.  These  are  the  men,  the  women,  for 
whose  bosoms  pikes  and  riiles  are  manufactured  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  subject  race, 
supposed,  most  wrongfully,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  to 
be  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  use  them  I 

Sir,  I  have  on  three  or  four  different  occasions  in  early  life, 
and  more  recently,  visited  all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  city  and  the  country ;  and  I 
have  had  the  privilege,  before  crowded  and  favoring  audi- 
ences, to  hold  up  the  character  of  the  Father  of , his  Country, 
Mad  to  inculcate  the  Uessing^  ot  tk^  A3u\q\^  ydl  \h&  Mme 
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predse  terms  in  which  I  have  done  it  here  at  home,  and  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  land.  I  have  been  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  I  have  seen  there  touch- 
ing manifestations  of  the  kindest  feelings,  bj  which  that  circle 
in  all  its  members,  high  and  low,  master  and  servant,  can  be 
bound  together;  and  when  I  contemplate  the  horrors  that 
would  have  ensued  had  the  tragedy  on  which  the  curtain 
rose  at  Harper^s  Ferrj  been  acted  out,  through  all  its  scenes 
of  fire  and  sword,  of  lust  and  murder,  of  rapine  and  desolation, 
to  the  final  catastrophe,  I  am  filled  with  emotions  to  which  no 
words  can  do  justice.  There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one 
result,  and  that  well  deserving  the  thoughtful  meditation  of 
those,  if  anj  such  there  be,  who  think  that  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race  could  by  any  possibility  be  promoted  by  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  movement,  and  who  are  willing  to  purchase 
that  result  by  so  costly  a  sacrifice.  The  colored  population 
of  St.  Domingo  amounted  to  but  little  short  of  half  a  million, 
while  the  whites  amounted  to  only  thirty  thousand.  The 
white  population  of  the  Southern  States  alone,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, outnumbers  the  colored  race  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one ; 
in  the  Union  at  large,  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  one ;  and  if 
(which  Heaven  avert)  they  should  be  brought  into  confiict» 
it  could  end  only  in  the  extermination  of  the  latter,  after 
scenes  of  woe  for  which  language  is  too  faint,  and  for  which 
the  liveliest  fancy  has  no  adequate  images  of  horror. 

Such  being  the  case,  some  one  may  ask,  Why  does  not  the 
South  fortify  herself  against  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  by  doing  away  with  the  one  great  source  from 
which  alone  it  can  spring  ?  This  is  a  question  easily  asked, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  our  duty  at  the  North  to  answer 
it ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  great  and  radical  changes  in 
the  framework  of  society,  involving  the  relations  of  twelve 
millions  of  men,  will  not  wait  on  the  bidding  of  an  impatient 
philanthropy.  They  can  only  be  brought  about  m  \Vkfc\«^'^ 
of  time,  hjr  the  steady  operation  of  pbysicaX,  e«wwjwiva\'>  «o^^ 
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moral  eaases.  Have  those  who  rebuke  the  Sooth  ibr  the 
continaance  of  Slavery  considered  that  neither  the  present 
generation  nor  the  preceding  one  is  responsible  for  its  exists 
ence  ?  The  African  slave  trade  was  prohibited  bj  Act  of 
Congress  fiftj-one  years  ago^  and  numj  years  earlier  bj  the 
separate  Southern  States.  The  entire  colored  population, 
with  the  exception,  peiiiaps,  of  a  few  hundred  surreptitiously 
introduced,  is  native  to  the  soil.  Their  ancestors  were  con- 
veyed from  Africa  in  the  ships  of  Old  England  and  New 
England.  They  now  number  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions. Has  any  person,  of  any  party  or  opinion,  proposed,  in 
sober  earnest,  a  practical  method  of  wholesale  emancipation  ? 
I  believe  most  persons,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  of 
opinion  that  free  labor  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  would, 
in  my  judgment,  have  already  prevailed  in  the  two  northern 
tiers  of  the  Slaveholding  States,  had  its  advances  not  been 
unhappily  retarded  by  the  irritating  agitations  of  the  day. 
But  has  any  person,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  slightest 
respect,  ever  undertaken  to  sketch  out  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  effecting  the  change  at  once,  by  any  legislative  measure 
that  could  be  adopted  ?  Consider  only,  I  pray  yon,  that  it 
would  be  to  ask  the  South  to  give  up  one  thousand  millions 
of  property,  which  she  holds  by  a  title  satisfactory  to  herself, 
as  the  first  step.  Then  estimate  the  cost  of  an  adequate  out- 
fit for  the  self-support  of  the  emancipated  millions ;  then  re- 
flect on  the  derangement  of  the  entire  industrial  system  of  the 
South,  and  all  the  branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
that  depend  on  its  great  staples ;  then  tlie  necessity  of  con- 
fen'ing  equal  political  privileges  on  the  emancipated  race, 
who,  being  free,  would  be  content  with  nothing  less,  if  any 
thing  less  were  consistent  with  our  political  system ;  then  the 
consequent  organization  of  two  great  political  parties  on  the 
basis  of  color,  and  the  eternal  feud  which  would  rage  between 
them ;  and  finally,  the  overflow  into  the  Free  States  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  needy  and  helpless  emi^rants^who^  being  ezcfud- 
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ed  from  manj  of  them,  woald  prove  doablj  burdensome  where 
-they  are  admitted.  Should  toe,  sir,  with  all  our  sympathy  for 
the  colored  race,  (and  I  do  sincerely  sympathize  with  them, 
and  to  all  whom  chance  throws  in  my  way  I  have  through 
life  extended  all  the  relief  and  assistance  in  my  power,)  give 
a  very  cordial  reception  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
destitute  emancipated  slaves  ?  Does  not  every  candid  man 
see  that  every  one  of  these  steps  presents  difficulties  of  the 
most  formidable  character,  —  difficulties  for  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  man  and  no  party  has  proposed  a  solution  ? 

And  is  it,  sir,  for  the  attainment  of  objects  so  manifestly 
impracticable,  pursued,  too,  by  the  bloody  pathways  of  treason 
and  murder,  that  we  will  allow  the  stupendous  evil  which 
now  threatens  us  to  come  upon  the  country  ?  Shall  we  per- 
mit this  curiously  compacted  body  politic,  the  nicest  adjust^ 
ment  of  human  wisdom,  to  go  to  pieces  ?  Will  we  blast  this 
beautiful  symmetric  form,  paralyze  this  powerful  arm  of  pub- 
lic strength,  smite  with  imbecility  this  great  National  Intel- 
lect ?  Where,  sir,  O  where  will  be  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  ?  Where  our  rapidly  increasing  influence  in  the  fami- 
ly of  nations  ?  Already  they  are  rejoicing  in  our  divisions. 
The  last  foreign  journal  which  I  have  read,  in  commenting 
upon  the  event  at  Harper's  Ferry,  dwells  upon  it  as  some- 
thing that  ^  will  compel  us  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  powers 
of  Europe ; "  and  that  means,  to  take  the  law  from  them  in 
our  international  relations. 

I  meant  to  have  spoken  of  the  wreck  of  that  magniflcent 
and  mutually  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  which  now 
exists  between  the  producing  and  manufacturing  States;  — 
of  the  hostile  tariffs  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  habitually  re- 
curring border  wars,  by  which  it  will  ^e  annihilated.  I 
meant  to  have  said  a  word  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  rich  inheritance  of  its  common  glories.  Shall  we 
give  up  this?  The  memory  of  our  Fathers — of  \.Vvo%^  Visc^ 
py  dajtf  whea  the  men  of  the  Norih  and  ^^vVk  ^<cy(A  \x^^^^^ 
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for  ihe  country  on  hard-fonglit  fields ;  when  the  Sooth  pwl 
her  Washington  to  Maseachusetts,  and  New  England  fcnt 
her  Greene  to  Carolina  —  u  all  this  forgotten  ?  *^  In  all  the 
counsel  that  we  two  have  shared ; "  all  the  joint  labors  to 
found  this  great  Republic ;  —  is  this  ^  all  foigot  ?  **  and  wfll 
we  permit  this  last  great  experiment  of  Confederate  Bepob* 
,  licanism  to  become  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  to  the  Natkms  ? 
No,  fellow-citizens,  no,  a  thousand  times  no  I  This  glorioas 
Union  shall  not  perish !  Precious  legacy  of  our  Fathers,  it 
shall  go  down,  honored  and  cherished,  to  our  children  I  Grcn* 
erations  unborn  shall  enjoy  its  privileges  as  we  have  done ; 
and  if  we  leave  them  poor  in  all  besides,  we  will  transmit  to 
them  the  boundless  wealth  of  its  blessings  I 


THE  IMPALED  WHITE  INFANT. 

It  is  singular  that  a  writer  so  fiiiniliar  with  the  horrors  of  servile 
ReTolutionary  wars,  as  Mr.  Everett  unquestionably  is,  should  not  tee 
that  the  more  terrible  the  picture  he  may  draw  of  insurrectionary  atroci- 
ties, the  more  powerful  becomes  the  argument  why  the  primal  etmrn 
of  servile  uprisings  —  that  is,  the  existence  of  Slavery  —  should  be 
every  where  without  compromise,  and  immediately  abolished.  Leav- 
ing his  argument,  however,  to  commit  suicide  unmolested,  it  is  due  to 
the  character  of  the  negro  race  that  his  historical  statements  should  be 
criticil^.  Aji  editorial  writer  in  the  Boston  Daily  DraveOer  thus 
commented  on  the  story  of  the  Impaled  White  Infant : 

<*  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  eloquent  speech  at  the  FaneuU  Uall  Union- 
saving  meeting,  drew  a  most  powerful  picture  of  the  consequences  of 
a  slave  insurrection.  Illustrating  his  point  by  citing  the  fact  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  St.  Domingo,  the  Negroes  had  for  their  standard  a 
white  infant  on  a  spear,  they  having  previously  impaled  the  child ! 
The  incident  was  an  awful  one,  and  serves  to  show  how  great  an  evil 
is  Slavery,  seeing  that  it  could  debase  human  beings  to  a  condition  ia 
which  it  was  possible  to  perpetrate  so  horrible  a  piece  of  utterly  use- 
JeM  cruelty.    It  reminds  us  of  an  incvdait  oC  the  St.  Bartholomew 
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masiacre.  A  child  of  one  of  the  murdered  Protestantu  was  taken  vp 
by  one  of  the  Catholic  soldiers,  and  smiled  on  the  soldier,  and  put  one 
of  its  little  hands  out  and  stroked  his  long  beard,  which  flowed  far 
dofkii  oyer  his  breast,  whereupon  the  soldier  drove  his  da^er  through 
the  child's  body,  and  carried  it  about  on  the  weapon !  Thia  was  done, 
not  by  a  suddenly  liberated  slave  in  Ilayti,  but  by  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  Yalois  or  the  Guises  in  chivalrous  France.  Thnre  wasn't  a 
« nigger'  in  the  whole  lot,  slayers  or  slain,  that  *did'  the  St.  Barthol- 
omew. Had  the  Reformation  never  occurred,  and  had  the  French 
Protestants  remained  quiet,  this  incident  never  could  have  happened.  « 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem,  by  order  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  order  that  monarch 
issued  in  the  hope  of  involving  the  in&nt  Saviour  in  Uie  general  mas- 
sacre ;  and  if  the  Saviour  had  not  been  bom  at  that  time,  the  order 
would  not  have  been  issued.  There  wasn't  a  *  nigger'  in  that  lot 
either,  Herod  being  descended  from  Esau,  while  h&  victims  were 
descended  from  Jacob,  and  the  active  murderers  were  mercenaries  of 
European  or  Asiatic  origin.  It  may  be  that  the  reader  recollects  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Savoy,  when  the  Catholics,  as  Milton 
says  in  his  18th  Sonnet,  *  rolled  mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.' 
There,  too,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  •  nigger '  kept  himself  most  reprehen- 
sibly  absent.  Then  there  was  the  French  Terror  time,  when  infiints 
were  torn  from  their  mothers'  breasts,  and  thrown  from  pike  to  pike, 
in  the  hands,  not  of  *  niggers '  in  Hay ti,  but  of  white  men  in  the 
pltuMtU  payt  de  fyanee.  The  b'eatmcnt  of  the  Dauphin,  a  little  boy, 
was  inexpressibly  shocking ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  white  men,  who 
acted  under  the  orders  of  persons  of  education  and  good  social  rank. 
The  infant  who  was  torn  from  its  mother's  breast,  at  which  it  was  in 
the  act  of  nursing  at  the  moment,  in  order  that  that  mother  might  be 
hanged  up  on  Tyburn  tree,  was  not  torn  away  by  black  hands,  the 
helhi^  deed  being  done  when  Mansfield  was  at  the  head  of  English 
law,  and  George  the  Third  was  king.  When  little  children  were  killed 
at  Delhi,  and  Cawnpore,  and  elsewhere,  in  1857,  there  was  not  a 
*  nigger '  concerned  in  the  butcheries.  The  men  who  sold  *  the  tawny 
little  prince '  into  tropical  slavery,  —  King  Philip's  son,  and  grandson 
of  that  Massasoit  who  welcomed  the  Pilgrims  to  New  England,  and 
the  last  of  that  aboriginal  royal  race,  —  were  our  ancestors ;  and  Mr. 
Everett  has  depicted  their  conduct  in  words  that  will  endure  and  be 
admired  as  long  as  humanity  shall  exist  on  earth.  If  we  cast  no  stones 
until  an  innocent  race  shall  be  found,  there  will  be  as  little  of  lapida- 
tion  now  as  there  was  in  Palestine,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  days 
of  long  ago." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Tranacript  thus  disposes  of 
M.  Gallifef  8  happy  Negroes : 

"  Mr.  Everett,  in  hia  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Dec.  8th,  requested 
leave  to  read  a  few  sentences  from  the  historian  of  the  Revolution  of 
St.  Domingo.    He  read  the  following  paragraph : 

"  *The  UrgMt  ragar  plsDtatkm  on  the  plain  was  M.  GalUfef  i,  tlta&tod  «\%\A  TiS\«^, 
from  the  town,  the  Negroes  bdooging  to  which  htd  tlvrs.^  Xieeu  t'nAXxA.^V^  vos^ 
kindoeM  Mad  Ubentttj,  aadpom&mtA  so  many  advaatacw,  thsk.  \^\MQiaM  ^vcvtv^^ftA. 
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espnuloB  tmong  IIm  lovtr  white  ptople  In  ipeikfag  of  aiqr  wmh*t  good  ftaimie^  to 
■ay,  •*  11  ret  heureux  oomme  im  ntgn  de  OaUifd,'*  (h*  It  m  kegmf  moamot  OallUbt*! 

Negroes.*) 

«  Mr.  Eyerett  then  tells  the  story  of  the  white  inflmt  on  the  stake. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  orator  could  not  haye  heen  more  unhappj  in 
his  selection,  and  that  he  has  wholly  mistaken  the  tme  meaning  of  the 

Ehrase,  *  11  est  heureux  comtne  un  negre  de  OttUifei*  The  actual  truth 
(,  that  the  slaves  of  Oallifet  were  subjected  to  the  most  dreadfbl  tor- 
tures. In  order  to  force  the  largest  amoimt  of  work  firom  them,  every 
species  of  cruelty  was  used,  —  whips,  thumb-screws,  racks,  &c.  I  was 
told,  in  conversation  last  evening,  by  a  lady  who  resided  some  time  in 
St.  Domingo,  that  she  had  visited  the  plantation  of  Galllfet.  Her 
description  of  what  she  saw,  was  this  : 

**  *  From  the  home  a  thick  wall  of  itone  ran  for  Maie  diitanoe.  At  {nterrab  in  this 
wall,  duneeoni  c^  only  raffldent  ilu  to  admit  tha  hody  of  on*  hnman  hdng,  wera 
oonstmetod.  They  were  partly  nndergronnd,  and  in  wet  weather  wnre  |Mrtiy  fiUed 
with  mnd  and  water.  In  these  dongeona,  refraetoiy  or  other  ilsTes  were  placed,  the 
front  was  then  bridced  np,  and  tlie  wretehed  prisonen  left  to  die  of  etarration.  It  was 
in  rammer  when  I  was  there,  and  of  eonrae  the  ground  was  dry.  By  stooping  down 
and  t>mihing  away  the  gnuw,  I  was  able  to  loolc  into  theee  dnngeons.  I  readied  my 
hand  in,  and  toolc  out  parts  of  chains.  The  bodies  of  those  w1m>  had  been  eonHned  there 
lutd  perished  away,  and  nothing  but  the  Irons  remained.' 

« It  was  in  view  of  these  terrible  cruelties  that  the  ironical  saying 
arose.  When  any  one  wished  to  express  the  lowest  condition  that 
any  one  could  attain,  he  said,  <  //  e*t  heureux  comme  un  negre  de  GaUi- 
fet^  heureux  not  being  used  in  the'  sense  of  happy^  but  *  lueky*  ^Ir. 
Everett's  impaled  infant  does  not  look  so  horrible  in  this  light. 

**  Again,  Mr.  Everett  should  have  mentioned  that  on  the  very  day 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  principal  white  inhabitants  were 
assembled  at  Cap,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  government  of  France, 
and  decided  to  offer  the  island  to  England.  It  was  this  which  gave 
the  Negroes  the  opportunity  to  rise.  The  whites  were  clearly  respon- 
sible for  the  impaled  infimt.  What  caused  the  rebellion  of  the  whites 
against  the  French  government  ?  When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  free  mulattoes  supposed  that  they  were  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  whites.  This  the  whites  denied,  and  murdered  with 
horrid  cruelties  Vincent  Og6  and  his  brother.  The  impaled  infant 
again !  This  time  the  impaling  was  done  by  the  whites  to  grown 
men.  The  cruelties  inflicted  on  Vincent  Og6  interested  many  influ- 
ential persons  in  Paris  in  the  cause  of  the  mulattoes.  The  Abbe 
Gregoire  pleaded  for  them  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  on  the  16th 
of  March  was  passed  the  celebrated  decree  which  gave  the  mulattoes 
the  rights  of  French  citizens,  —  of  suffrage,  and  to  seats  in  the  paro- 
chial and  colonial  assemblies.  Robespierre  said,  *  Perish  the  colonies, 
rather  than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  our  principles.'  The  meeting  of  the 
whites  to  resist  this  just  decree,  gave  the  Negroes  the  opportunity  to 
impale  white  infants  as  the  whites  had  impaled  grown  mulattoes." 

•     Mr.  Charles  K.  Whipple,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  AtXoi  and  Daily 
JBee,  after  quoting  the  histoTical  extract  read  by  Mr.  Everett,  explains 
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the  origin  of  the  proYerbial  expression  among  the  lower  white  people, 
in  speaking  of  any  man's  good  fortune : 

**  I  wish,  first,  to  inquire  into  some  details  of  the  <  happy '  condition 
of  M.  OalUfet's  Negroes,  and  into  the  probable  reasons  why  M.  Odeluc, 
the  agent  of  that  worthy  man,  and  the  personal  administrator  of  such 
*  happiness '  as  his  Negroes  enjoyed,  *  detired  the  atiittaneeofafew  $01" 
diert  from  the  town  guard*  before  he  approached  them,  ^rtunatdy, 
the  means  are  at  hand. 

**  I  hare  before  me  a  pamphlet  of  nine^-six  pages,  printed  at  Cape 
Henry,  St.  Domingo,  in  October,  1814,  dedicated  to  King  Henri  i., 
(who  is  knovm  to  us  only  by  his  surname,  Christophe,)  and  written 
by  Baron  De  Yastey,  entitled  *  Le  Systeme  Colonial  Devoile,'  (The 
Colonial  System  Unreiled.)  It  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  destruction  of 
the  original  Haytiens,  of  the  origin  and  horrors  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  and  of  those  frightful  cruelties,  systematically  perpetrated  under 
Slavery,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  slaveholders.  The  writer 
understands  the  importance  of  giving  details,  and  he  specifies  the 
names  and  the  individual  acts  of  some  of  those  planters  and  agents 
who  were  most  disting^hed,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  for  hid- 
eous and  atrocious  cruelty  to  their  slaves.  Strange  to  say,  these  dread- 
ful narrations  are  made  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  Strange  also,  (to 
those  who  have  depended  on  the  honor  and  veracity  of  Mr.  Everett,) 
the  names  of  his  chosen  representatives  of  the  humanity  —  let  me  be 
accurate,  the  *  kindnesa  and  liberality  *  of  slaveholders  —  Oallifet,  the 
proprietor,  and  Odeluc,  his  agent,  appear  in  this  list,  as  follows : 

*'  'GalliJbt  and  Hontallbor  dcftroyed  their  nnfortniuito  bliicks  bj  the  moet  horrible 
■nfleringf,  ander  the  ecoarge,  and  in  miry  dnngoon*,  where  the  Tictims  perished,  their 
bodies  lylog  oontiniially  in  water.  Oallifet  waa  aceiutoined  to  cat  the  hani'etriDgt  t^ 
bieelaree. 

**  *  After  the  terrible  quatre  piquet,  (the  pnniihment  called  the  four  ttake»t  to  be 
deaeribed  hereafter,)  Odeluc,  agent  of  GalUret,  ^eaiued  brine  to  be  poured  opon  the 
bleedinf  bodiee  of  his  TicUms,  with  Cayenne  pepper,  and  other  acrimonioni  rab. 
etances.'  —  p.  44. 

**  After  describing  (p.  64)  a  variety  of  kinds  of  dungeons  horribly 
adapted  to  inflict  suffering,  the  writer  continues : 

**  *  Other  dnngeoni  were  made  in  mnddy  placei,  (snch  were  thoee  of  Galllfet,  Hon* 
talibor,  Milot,  Latonr  Ihiroc,  and  almost  npon  all  the  residences  of  the  great  planters,) 
where  the  Tictims  perished  lying  In  water,  by  a  cold  and  dampnets  which  inpprsssed 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  besides  these  frightfal  dnngeons,  there  were  a  thousand 
varied  Instruments  of  torture  InTented  by  the  ferocity  oX  the  colonists,  bars,  enormons 
Iron  collars  with  prqfecting  branches,  thnmb-screws,  hand-culb,  mnfflers,  Iron  masks, 
cliains,  kt.  Ah,  why,  great  Ood !  was  all  this  apparatus  of  death  and  agony  reserred 
for  innocent  Tictims,  who  fell  on  their  knees  at  the  least  sign  f  Finally,  the  terrible 
quatrtpiqmd,  which  was  always  ready  in  the  plantations,  the  towns  and  Tillages;  the 
Ticttm  was  fastened  to  it  by  the  fimr  limbs,  the  middle  of  the  body  being  kept  firm  by 
a  band  which  prcTented  him  firom  moring;  others  extended  the  sufferer  npon  a  ladder 
well  supported  by  ropee,  while  two  executioners,  (relieTed  by  two  others  when  tbe^ 
were  weary,)  by  lashes  a  hundred  times  repeated,  Uceomtod  a»A  wn^vAi  ^^d»  VaA^  t& 
tba  wretciied  ane.'— ppi  0^  M. 
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**  *TIm  ndM  of  thcM  fHghtftil  dvogeont  (vhkh  Imito  bean  deoMlbhad  lij  orfar  flff 
the  govwnmont)  still  exiat  on  thew  pUatBtloM  |  tboM  who  dmibt  cam  ocmm  and  M» 
tbem.' — p.  04,  note. 

"  We  see  now  what  must  bave  been  tlie  meaning  of  the  leaifbllj 
sarcastic  proTerbial  expression,  *  Am  kappjf  a$  u  aktve  of  OtiUifet ! ' 

•*  Did  jfr.  Eyerett  know  the  terrible  signiftfiant  fiiots  which  I  ba^e 
quoted^and  the  real  meaning  of  the  proVerb  in  question  ?  Who  can 
tell }  We  know  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  and  the  peraerering 
industry  with  wbidi  be  searches  out  fbcts,  ^Atn  thefmeU  are  on  MiM 
$ide.  But  so  much  as  this  it  is  safe  to  say ;  eren  if  Mr.  BTereCt  bad 
read  the  pamphlet  in  question,  and  had  uttered  bis  praise  of  Gallifiet 
and  Odeluc  with  a  nill  knowledge  of  the  directly  and  frightfully 
antagonistic  fiicts,  —  eyen  then  he  would  not  have  told  a  more  delib- 
erate and  absolute  lie  than  when  he  said,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
above  extract  from  bis  speech,  that  John  Brown's  enterprise  *  9oma  am 
atUmpl  to  do  on  a  vatt  aoale  whmt  waa  doRO  m  Si,  Doming  m  1791/  " 
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Sermon  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.* 

THIS  is  a  terrible  message.  It  was  Grod*s  word  of  old  by 
the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  occasion  of  it 
was  a  sudden  irruption  upon  Judah  of  victorious  enemies.  God 
sent  the  prophet  to  reveal  the  cause  of  this  disaster.  The 
prophet  declared  that  God  was  punishing  them  because  they 
were  selfish,  and  unjust,  and  covetous,  and  because  the  whole 
Church  was  whelmed,  with  its  ministry,  in  the  same  sins. 
These  mischiefs  had  been  glossed  over,  and  excused,  and  pal- 
liated, and  hidden,  and  not  healed.  There  had  been  a  spirit 
that  demanded  union  and  quiet,  rather  than  purity  and  safety. 
Grod,  therefore,  threatens  further  afflictions,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts ;  and  then,  —  for  such  always  is  the 
Divine  lenity,  —  as  it  were,  giving  them  another  opportunity 
and  alternative,  he  commands  them  to  seek  afler  God ;  to 

*  Preached  at  PlTmonUi  Ohnrcb,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  evening,  October  90, 1^60, 

from  Jeremiah  t1.  13-19 : 

**  For  I  will  stretch  ont  my  hand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith  the  I»rd ; 
for  from  the  least  of  them  even  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  every  one  is  given  to  rnvut- 
oosncM;  and  from  the  prophet  even  unto  the  priest,  every  one  dcaleth  falsely.  They 
have  healed  also  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying.  Peace  ptiice, 
when  there  is  no  peace.  Were  they  ashamed  when  they  had  comniltteii  abominnlion  ? 
nay,  they  were  not  at  all  ashamed,  neither  could  they  blush;  therefore  they  i*Imll  fall 
among  them  that  fiill ;  at  the  time  that  I  visit  them,  they  shall  be  cnsit  down.  Kiilh 
the  Lord.    Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old 

Eiths.  whore  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  ftir  yt)tir  m>uIs. 
nt  they  said.  We  will  not  walk  therein.    Also  I  set  watchmen  over  you,  wiying, 
Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet    But  thpy  said.  Wo  will  not  hf  arkv.cv.    TVwv^ra- 
fore  hear,  ye  nations,  and  know,  0  congregation,  w\\ai  \a  amotv^.  ^«n^«    W«x^Q 
earth ;  behold,  I  will  bring  erf]  opon  this  people,  even  tVie  truVt  ot  \.Vk«\T  Vuq>w^xa>\»' 
tb0jr  h»f9  Doi  AmrkMMd  sato  my  words,  nor  U>  my  \mi, \>%V  'w^^cleA.Vvr 

22*  ^"^^ 
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look  for  A  BETTER  WAT;  to  Stand  and  search  for  the  old 
way,  the  right  way,  and  to  walk  in  it ! 

I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  remarkahle  pertinence 
which  these  things  have,  in  many  respects,  to  our  nation  in 
the  past,  and  to  oor  times  in  the  present  I  avail  myself,  this 
evening,  afler  a  long  silence  upon  this  subject,  in  your  midst, 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  utter  some  words  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  present  state  of  our  land. 

The  surprise  of  the  whole  nation,  at  a  recent  event,  is 
itself  the  best  evidence  of  the  isolation  of  that  event  A 
burning  fragment  struck  the  earth  near  Harper's  Feny 
If  the  fragment  of  an  exploding  aerolite  had  fallen  down 
out  of  the  air,  while  the  meteor  swept  on,  it  would  not  have 
been  more  sudden,  or  less  apparently  connected  either  with 
a  cause  or  an  effect! 

Seventeen  men,  white  men,  without  a  military  base,  with« 
out  supplies,  without  artillery,  without  organization  more  than 
a  squad  of  militia,  attacked  a  State,  and  undertook  to  release 
and  lead  away  an  enslaved  race !  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  called  by  the  sufferers,  nor  to  have  been  welcomed 
by  them.  They  volunteered  a  grace,  and  sought  to  enforce 
its  acceptance.  Seventeen  white  men  surrounded  two  thou- 
sand, and  held  them  in  duress.  They  barricaded  themselves^ 
and  waited  until  the  troops  of  two  States,  the  employees  of  a 
great  railway,  and  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  Federal 
Government  could,  travelling  briskly  night  and  day,  reach 
them.    Then,  at  one  dash,  they  were  snuffed  out ! 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Virginians  feel  a  great  deal  of  mor- 
tification !  Every  body  is  sympathetically  ashamed  for  them  I 
It  is  quite  natural  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  enlarge 
the  proportions  of  this  escapade,  that  they  may  hide  their 
weakness  and  incompetency  behind  a  smartly  upblown  hor- 
ror !  No  one  doubts  the  bravery  of  Virginians.  It  needs  no 
praising.  But  even  brave  men  have  panics.  Courage  is 
sowetimea  caught  at  unawares.    CeitsoikVy/iX  v^f^L^^  xus«i% 
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distance,  as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  pridoners  three  to  one 
more  than  their  captors,  and  two  thousand  citizens,  should 
have  remained  dajs  and  nights  under  the  fear  and  control  of 
seventeen  white  men.  Northern  courage  has  be^n  at  a  dis- 
count in  the  South  hitherto.  It  ought  hereafter  to  rise  in 
value  — ^  at  least  in  Virginia. 

The  diligence  which  is  now  shown,  on  the  part  of  many 
public  presses,  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  and  infect  it  with 
fear,  is  quite  foolish.  The  inoculation  wiU  not  take.  The 
North  may  not  be  courageous,  but  it  certainly  is  not  silly. 
There  is  an  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  transaction  which 
I  think  will  effectually  stop  all  panic 

Seventeen  men  terrified  two  thousand  brave  Virginians 
into  two  days'  submission  —  that  cannot  be  got  over  1  The 
common  sense  of  common  people  will  not  fail  to  see  through 
all  attempts  to  hide  a  natural  shame  by  a  bungling  make- 
believe  that  the  danger  was  really  greater  than  it  was !  The 
danger  was  nothing,  and  the  fear  very  great,  and  the  courage 
none  at  all.  And  nothing  can  now  change  the  &cts !  All 
the  newspapers  on  earth  will  not  make  this  case  appear  any 
better.  Do  what  you  please ;  muster  a  crowd  of  supposed 
confederates,  call  the  roll  of  conspirators,  and  include  the 
noblest  men  in  these  States,  and  exhibit  this  imaginary  army 
before  the  people,  and  in  the  end  it  will  appear  that  seventeen 
white  men  overawed  a  town  of  two  thousand  brave  Virgini- 
ans, and  held  them  captives  until  the  sun  had  gone,  laughing^ 
twice  round  the  globe ! 

And  the  attempt  to  hide  the  fear  of  these  surrounded  men 
by  awaking  a  larger  fear,  will  never  do.  It  is  too  literal  a 
fulfilment,  not  exactly  of  Prophecy,  but  of  Fable  —  not  of 
Isaiah,  but  Msop. 

A  fox,  having  been  caught  in  a  trap,  escaped  with  the  loss 
of  his  taiL     He  immediately  went  to  his  brother  foxes  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  would  all  look  better  \i  \.Vverj^\x»^^^v^ 
cut  off  tbeir  caudal  appeaiafgda.    They  dec^&Qe4.    I^^kA  ^s<qx 
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two  thousand  friends,  who  lost  their  courage  in  the  prcaenee 
of  seventeen  men,  are  now  making  an  appeal  to  this  nation  to 
lose  its  courage  too,  that  the  cowardice  of  the  few  may  be 
hidden  in  the  cowardice  of  the  whole  community !  It  is  im- 
possible. We  choose  to  wear  our  courage  for  some  time 
longer. 

As  I  shall  not  recur  to  this  epic  in  Virginia  history  again 
to-night,  I  must  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  head  and  heart 
of  it    For  it  all  stood  in  the  courage  of  one  man. 

An  old  man,  kind  at  heart,  industrious,  peaceful,  went  forth, 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  to  seek  a  new  home  in  ITAngfn^ 
That  infant  colony  held  thousands  of  souls  as  noble  as  liberty 
ever  inspired  or  religion  enriched.  A  great  scowling  Slave 
State,  its  nearest  neighbor,  sought  to  tread  down  this  liberty- 
loving  colony,  and  to  dragoon  Slavery  into  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  armed  citizens  of  another  State  crossed  the  State  lines, 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  ballot-box,  prevented  a  fair 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  corruptly  usurped  law-making 
power,  and  ordained  by  fraud  laws  as  infamous  as  the  sua 
ever  saw,  assaulted  its  infant  settlement  with  armed  hordes, 
ravaged  the  fields,  destroyed  harvests  and  herds,  and  carried 
death  to  a  multitude  of  cabins.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  no  marines  for  this  occasion  !  No  Federal  troops 
were  posted  by  cars,  night  and  day,  for  the  poor,  the  weak, 
the  grossly-wronged  men  in  Elansas.  There  was  an  army 
there  that  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Union,  but  it  was  on 
the  side  of  the  wrong  doers,  not  on  the  side  of  the  injured- 
It  was  in  this  field  that  Brown  received  his  impulse.  A 
tender  father,  whose  life  was  in  his  sons'  life,  he  saw  his  first- 
bom  seized  like  a  felon,  chained,  driven  across  the  country, 
crazed  by  suffering  and  heat,  beaten  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
like  a  dog,  and  long  lying  at  death's  ^door.  Another  noble 
boy,  without  warning,  without  offence,  unarmed,  in  open  day, 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  was  shot  dead  I  No  justice  sought 
out  the  murderers.     No  Umtod  &\aju^  MXor^^  maa  de- 
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spatched  in  hot  haste.     No  marines  or  soldiers  aided  the 
wronged  and  weak  I 

The  shot  that  struck  the  child's  heart,  crazed  the  father's 
brain.  Revolving  his  wrongs,  and  nursing  his  hatred  of  that 
deadly  system  that  breeds  such  contempt  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, at  length  his  phantoms  assume  a  slender  form,  and 
organize  such  an  enterprise  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man 
whom  grief  had  bereft  of  good  judgment  He  goes  to  the 
heart  of  a  Slave  State.  One  man  —  and  sixteen  followers  I 
he  seizes  two  thousand  brave  Virginians  and  hMs  them  in 
duress. 

When  a  great  State  attacked  a  handful  of  weak  colonists 
the  government  and  nation  were  torpid,  but  when  seventeen 
men  attadced  a  sovereign  State,  then  Maryland  arms,  and 
Virginia  arms,  and  the  United  States  Grovemment  arms,  and 
they  three  rush  against  seventeen  men  I 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  —  those  sin- 
gular boiling  springs  of  the  North  —  may  be  transported  with 
fury  by  plucking  up  a  handful  of  grass  or  turf  and  throwing 
them  into  the  springs.  The  hot  springs  of  Virginia  are  of  the 
same  kind !  A  handful  of  men  was  thrown  into  them,  and 
what  a  boiling  there  has  been ! 

But,  meanwhile,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  this  poor,  child- 
bereft  old  man  is  the  manliest  of  them  alL  Bold,  unflinching, 
honest,  without  deceit  or  dodge,  refusing  to  take  technical 
advantages  of  any  sort,  but  openly  avowing  his  principles  and 
motives,  glorying  in  them  in  danger  and  death,  as  mucli  as 
when  in  security  —  that  wounded  old  father  is  the  most 
remarkable  figure  in  this  whole  drama.  The  governor,  the 
officers  of  the  State,  and  all  the  attorneys  are  pygmies  com- 
pared to  him. 

I  deplore  his  misfortunes.     I  sympathize  with  his  sorrows. 
I  mourn  the  hiding  or  obscuration  of  his  reason.    I  disapprove 
of  his  mad  and  feeble  schemes.    1  shnnk  ixom  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  bloodjr  iSusy,  mod  I  shrink,  likewise,  itom  «\\  «xA\cA\A.>:\^iKA 
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of  that  judicial  bloodshed  which,  doubtless,  ere  long,  will  fol- 
low, —  for  when  was  cowardice  ever  magnanimous.  If  thej 
kill  the  man  it  will  not  be  so  much  for  treason  as  for  the  dis- 
closure of  their  cowardice. 

Let  no  man  pray  that  Brown  be  spared.  Let  Virginia 
make  him  a  martyr.  Now,  he  has  only  blundered.  His  soul 
was  noble ;  his  work  miserable.  But  a  cord  and  a  gibbet 
would  redeem  all  that,  and  round  up  Brown's  failure  with  a 
heroic  success. 

One  word  more,  and  that  is  as  to  the  insecurity  of  those 
States  that  carry  powder  as  their  chief  carga  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  if  tidings  had  come  to  New  Yoric  that  the  United 
States  Armory  in  Springfield  had  been  seized  b}^  seventeen 
men.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  and  Stamford,  and  Worces- 
ter, and  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Albany,  would  have  been 
thrown  into  a  fever  and  panic  in  consequence  of  the  event  ? 
We  scarcely  should  have  read  the  papers  to  see  what  became 
of  it !  We  should  have  thought  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
the  Springfield  people  could  manage.  The  thought  of  danger 
would  not  have  entered  into  our  heads.  There  would  not 
have  been  any  danger.  But  in  a  State  where  there  is  such 
inflammable  stuff  as  Slavery,  there  is  danger,  and  the  people 
of  the  South  know  it;  and  they  cannot  help  it.  I  do  not 
blame  them  so  much  for  being  afraid  ;  there  is  cause  for  fear 
where  they  have  such  a  population  as  they  have  down  at  the 
bottom  of  society.  But  what  must  be  the  nature  of  State  and 
domestic  institutions  which  keep  brave  men  at  the  point  of 
fear  all  their  life  long  ? 

I  do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  opinion  upon 
the  general  subject  of  Slavery.  I  have  elsewhere,  and  often, 
deliberately  uttered  my  testimony.  Reflection  and  experience 
only  confirm  my  judgment  of  its  immeasurable  evils.  It  is 
double-edged  evil,  that  cuts  both  ways,  wounding  roaster  and 
slave ;  a  pest  to  good  morals ;  a  consumption  of  the  industrial 
vJrtaes;-  a  burden  upon  sodetj)  \n  \t&  comm^Tt^nX  vsA^VyckV^ 
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economic  arrangements ;  a  political  anomaly,  a  nuisance,  and  a 
cause  of  inevitable  degradation  in  religious  ideas,  feelings,  and 
institutions.  All  other  causes  of  friction,  put  together,  derived 
from  the  weakness  or  the  wickedness  of  men,  are  not  half  so 
mischicTous  to  oar  land  as  is  this  gigantic  eviL 

But  it  exists  in  our  land,  with  a  broad  spread,  and  a  long- 
continued  hold.  The  extent  of  our  duties  towards  the  slave 
and  towards  the  master,  is  another  and  separate  question. 
Our  views  upon  the  nature  of  Slavery  may  be  right,  and  oor 
views  of  oar  duty  towards  it  may  be  wrong.  At  this  time  it 
is  peculiarly  necessary  that  all  good  men  should  be  divinely 
led  to  act  with  prudence  and  efficient  wisdom. 

Because  it  is  a  great  sin,  because  it  is  a  national  curse,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  any  thing  or  do 
any  thing  that  we  may  happen  to  please.  We  certainly  have 
DO  right  to  attack  it  m  any  manner  that  will  gratify  men's 
fancies  or  passions.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  four  mil- 
lion colored  slaves  in  our  nation.  These  dwell  in  fifteen  dif* 
ferent  Southern  States,  with  a  population  of  ten  million  whites. 
These  sovereign  States  are  united  to  us,  not  by  any  federal 
ligaments,  but  by  vital  interests,  by  a  common  national  life* 
And  the  question  of  duty  is  not  simply  what  is  duty  towards 
the  blacks,  not  what  is  duty  towards  the  whites,  but  what  is 
duty  to  each,  and  to  both  united.  I  am  bound  by  the  great 
law  of  love  to  consider  my  duties  towards  the  slave,  and  I  am 
bound  by  the  great  law  of  love  also  to  consider  my  duties 
towards  the  white  man  who  is  his  master  I  Both  are  to  be 
treated  with  Christian  wisdom  and  forbearance.  We  must 
seek  to  benefit  the  slave  as  much  as  the  white,  man,  and  the 
white  man  as  really  as  the  slave.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
interest  of  every  part —  of  the  slaves  themselves,  of  the  white 
population,  and  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  States,  feder- 
ated into  national  life.  And  while  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  are  one  and  the  same,  always  axvd  es^r^  ^\v£t^ 
the  wisest  method  of  oooferring  upcHi  maacL  iVk!^  VyesA^V  ^  \^v^ 
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ertj  and  jasdce,  demands  great  oonsideratioo,  aeoording  to 
circumstances. 

How  to  apply  an  acknowledged  principle  in  practical  lifey 
is  a  task  more  difficult  than  the  defence  of  the  principle.  It 
is  harder  to  define  what  would  be  just  in  certain  emei^ndesy 
than  to  establish  the  duty,  claims,  and  authority  of  justice. 

Can  any  light  be  thrown  upon  this  difficult  path?  Some 
light  may  be  shed;  but  the  difficulties  of  duty  can  never  be 
removed  except  by  the  performance  of  duty.  But,  some 
things  may  be  known  beforehand^  and  guide  to  practical 
solutions. 

I  shall  proceed  to  show  The  Wrong  Way  and  The  Bight 
Way. 

1.  First,  we  have  no  right  to  treat  the  citizens  of  the  South 
with  acrimony  and  Idttemess,  because  they  are  involved  in  a 
system  of  wrong-doing.  Wrong  is  to  be  exposed.  But  the 
spirit  of  rebuke  may  be  as  wicked  before  Grod,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  evil  rebuked.  Simplicity  and  firmness  in  truth  are  more 
powerful  than  any  vehement  bitterness.  Speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  is  the  Apostle's  prescription.  Some  men  so  love  that 
they  will  not  speak  painful  truth,  and  some  men  utter  truths 
so  bitterly  as  to  destroy  love ;  and  both  are  evil-doers.  A 
malignant  speech  of  Slavery  will  not  do  any  good ;  and,  most 
of  all,  it  will  not  do  those  any  good  who  most  excite  our 
sympathy  —  the  children  of  bondage.  If  we  hope  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  slave,  the  first  step  must  not  be  taken 
by  setting  the  master  against  him.  We  may  be  sure  that 
God  will  not  employ  mere  wrath  for  wisdom ;  and  that  he 
will  raise  up  and  send  forth,  when  his  day  comes,  fearless 
men,  who  shall  speak  the  truth  for  justice,  in  the  spirit  of 
love.  Therefore,  it  is  a  matter,  not  merely  of  political  and 
secular  wisdom,  but  of  Christian  conscience,  that  those  that 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  enslaved  should  maintain  a 
Christian  spirit.  This  can  be  done  without  giving  up  one 
woi'd  of  truth,  or  one  prindple  oi  T\g|h\ftQ!a«MiSft.    A  cuun  luay 
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be  fearlefls  and  plain  spoken,  and  jet  give  evidence  of  being 
sympathetic,  and  kind-hearted,  and  loving. 

2.  The  breeding  of  discontent  among  the  bondmen  of  our 
land,  is  not  the  way  to  help  them.  Whatever  gloomy  thoughts 
the  slave's  own  mind  may  brood,  tee  are  not  to  cany  disquiet 
to  him  from  without. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  every  man  on  the  globe  should  be 
a  free  man,  and  at  once.  But  as  they  cannot  be,  will  not  be, 
for  ages,  is  it  best  that  bitter  discontent  should  be  inspired  in 
them,  or  Christian  quietness  and  patient  waiting  ?  If  rest- 
lessness would  bring  freedom,  they  should  never  rest.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  moral  goodness  in  the  slave  is  the  harbin« 
ger  of  liberty.  The  influence  of  national  freedom  will  gradu- 
ally reach  the  enslaved.  It  will  hereby  inspire  that  restless- 
ness which  precedes  development.  Germination  is  the  most 
silent,  but  most  disturbing  of  all  natural  processes.  Slaves 
are  bound  to  feel  the  universal  summer  of  civilization.  In 
this  way  they  must  come  to  restless  yearnings.  We  cannot 
help  that,  and  would  not  if  we  could.  It  is  God's  sign  that 
spring  has  come  to  them.  The  soul  is  coming  up.  There 
must  be  room  for  it  to  grow.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  surly  discontent,  stirred  up  from  without,  and  left 
to  rankle  in  their  unenlightened  natures. 

The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  Southern  Christian 
will  feel  a  new  inspiration.  We  are  not  far  removed  from 
a  revival  of  the  doctrines  of  Christian  manhood,  and  the 
divine  right  of  men.  When  this  pentecost  comes,  the  slaves 
will  be  stirred  by  their  own  masters.  We  must  work  upon 
the  master.  Make  him  discontented  with  slavery,  and  he 
will  speedily  take  care  of  the  rest  Before  this  time  com^s, 
any  attempt  to  excite  discontent  among  the  slaves  will  work 
mischief  to  themy  and  not  good.  And  my  experience  — 
and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter — is,  that 
men  who  tamper  with  slaves  and  incite  l\iem,  fct^  tloX.  ^^^iskr 
selves  to  be  trusted.    Tbej  are  not  botieAt  tjiisiv^  W^^«»  ^^1 
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are  fanaticaL  If  thej  havo  their  reaBoiiy  thej.  nsoanj  liaTa 
lost  their  conscience.  I  never  will  trust  such  men  with 
money,  nor  place  anj  confidence  in  them  whatsoever.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  so,  hot  my  experience  has  taoght 
me  that  men  who  do  such  things  are  crafty,  and  come  lovth 
from  such  tampering  unreliahle  men.  ConsjuratorSy  the 
world  over,  are  had  men.  And  if  I  were  in  the  South  — 
and  I  think  I  have  the  reputation  there  of  being  a  t<i]eni- 
bly  stout  abolitionist —  I  should,  not  from  fear  of  the  master,  / 
but  from  the  most  deliberate  sense  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
it  to  tlie  slave,  never  by  word,  nor  sign,  nor  act,  do  any  thing 
to  excite  discontent  among  those  that  are  in  Slavery.  The 
condition  of  the  slave  must  be  changed,  but  the  change  can- 
not go  on  in  one  part  of  the  community  alone.  There  must 
be  change  in  the  law,  change  in  the  church,  change  in  the 
upper  classes,  change  in  the  middle  classes,  and  in  all  classes. 
Emancipation  when  it  comes,  will  come  either  by  revolution, 
or  by  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  whol§  cammumty. 
No  influences,  then,  are  adequate  to  the  relief  of  the  slave, 
which  are  not  of  a  proportion  and  power  sufficient  to  modify 
the  thought  and  the  feeling  of  the  whole  community.  The 
evil  is  not  partial.  It  cannot  be  cured  by  partial  remedies. 
Our  plans  must  include  a  universal  change  in  policy,  feeling, 
purpose,  theory,  and  practice,  in  the  nation.  The  application 
of  simple  remedies  to  single  spots,  in  this  great  body  of 
diseases,  will  serve  to  produce  a  useless  irritation;  it  will 
merely  fester  the  hand,  but  not  cure  the  whole  body. 

3.  No  relief  will  be  carried  to  the  slaves  of  the  South,  as  a 
body,  by  any  individual  or  organized  plans  to  carry  them  off*, 
or  to  incite  them  to  abscond. 

The  more  enlightened  and  liberty-loving  among  the  South- 
em  slaves,  bear  too  much  of  their  masters'  blood  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  opening  to  escape.     It  is  their  right  —  it 
will  be  their  practice.      Free  locomotion  is  an  incident  to 
0Javfi  property  which  the  ms^t^T  ^^^V.  v^\.  ^^  ^\ku    Nimble 
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legs  are  much  used  in  proyidence  to  temper  the  seyerity  of 
Slavery.  If,  therefore,  an  enslaved  man,  acting  from  the 
yearnings  of  his  own  heart,  desires  to  run  away,  who  shall 
forbid  him  ?  In  all  the  earth,  wherever  a  human  being  is 
held  in  bondage,  he  has  a  right  to  slough  his  burden  and 
break  his  yoke  if  he  can.  If  he  wishes  liberty,  and  is  willing 
to  dare  and  suffer  for  it,  let  him !  If  by  his  manly  courage 
he  achieves  it,  he  ought  to  have  it.  And  I  honor  such  a 
man! 

Nay,  if  he  has  escaped  and  comes  to  me,  I  owe  him  shelter, 
succor,  defence,  and  God-speed  to  a  final  safety.  If  there 
were  as  many  laws  as  there  are  lines  in  the  Fogitive  Slave 
Law,  and  as  many  officers  as  there  were  lions  in  Daniel's 
lions'  den,  I  would  disregard  every  law,  but  Grod's,  and  help 
the  fugitive  1  The  officers  might  catch  me,  but  not  him,  if  I 
could  help  it.  A  man  whose  own  heart  has  inspired  liberty 
and  courage  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  achieve  what  he 
desired,  shall  never  come  to  my  door  and  not  be  made  as 
welcome  as  my  own  child.  I  will  adopt  him  for  Grod's  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who  broods  over  the  weak  and 
perishing.  Nor  am  I  singular  in  such  feelings  and  purposes. 
Ten  thousand  men,  even  in  the  South,  would  feel  and  do  the 
same.  A  man  who  would  not  help  a  fellow  creature  fiying 
for  his  liberty,  must  be  either  a  villain  or  a  politician. 

But  all  this  is  very  different  from  stirring  up  discontent, 
and  setting  on  men  to  escape  by  outside  influence. 

I  stand  on  the  outside  of  this  great  cordon  of  darkness,  and 
every  man  that  escapes  from  it,  running  for  his  life,  shall 
have  some  help  from  me,  if  he  comes  forth  of  his  own  free 
accord ;  yet  I  am  not  the  man  to  go  in  and  incite  slaves 
to  run  away,  to  send  any  other  man  to  do  it,  to  approve  it,  or 
to  countenance  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  right  to  carry 
into  the  system  of  slavery  exterior  discontent ;  and  for  this 
reason :  thai  it  is  not  good  for  the  $lavt9  tKenuelvet*  '\N.  N& 
short-aigbted  bamaBhy,  at  best,  and  poor  ^\\cy  fet  \wA>^  ^^ 
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blacks  and  the  whites.  And  I  say  again,  I  woald  not  tnist  a 
man  that  would  do  it.  It  would  injure  the  blacks  chieflj  and 
especially.  How  it  would  injure  them  will  appear  when  I 
come  to  speak  positively  of  what  is  the  right  way  to  promote 
the  liberty  of  the  enslaved.  I  may  say  here,  however,  that 
the  higher  a  man  is  raised  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  hold  him  in  bondage  and  to  sell  him ;  while  the 
more  he  is  like  an  animal,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  hold  him  in 
thrall  and  harness.  The  more  you  make  slaveholders  feel 
that  when  they  oppress  and  sell  a  man,  they  are  oppressing 
and  selling  God's  image,  the  harder  it  will  be  for  them  to 
continue  to  enslave  and  traffic  in  human  beings.  Therefore, 
whatever  you  do  to  inspire  in  the  slave  high,  and  noble,  and 
godlike  feelings,  tends  to  loosen  his  chains;  and  whatever 
shall  inspire  in  him  base,  low,  and  cruel  feelings,  tightens 
them. 

Running  away  is  all  fair  for  single  cases.  It  is  God's  rem- 
edy for  all  cases  of  special  hardship.  It  is  the  natural  right 
of  Any  slave  who  is  of  a  manhood  enough  to  resent  even  tol- 
erant bondage.  But  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  remedy  for 
individuals,  but  the  remedy  for  the  whole  system.  Four  mil- 
lion men  cannot  run  away  until  God  sends  ten  Egyptian 
plagues  to  help  them.  And  those  who  go  among  the  slaves 
to  stir  up  such  a  disposition,  will  help  the  hundreds  at  the 
expense  of  the  millions.  Those  left  behind  will  be  demoral- 
ized, and  becoming  less  trustworthy,  will  grow  sullen  under 
increased  severity  and  vigilance. 

4r.  Still  less  would  we  tolerate  any  thing  like  insurrection 
and  servile  war.  It  would  be  the  most  cruel,  hopeless,  and 
desperate  of  all  conceivable  follies,  to  seek  emancipation  by 
the  sword  and  by  blood.  And  though  I  love  liberty  as  my 
own  life ;  though  I  long  for  it  in  every  human  being ;  though, 
if  God  by  unequivocal  providences,  should  ordain  that  it 
should  come  again  as  of  old,  through  terrible  plagues  on  the 
^rst  bom,  and  by  other  terrors  o£  iiV,l  i^io\i^^l  vaVnanl  to  the 
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Divine  behest ;  yet,  so  far  as  human  instrumentation  is  oon« 
ceroed,  with  all  the  conscience  of  a  man,  with  all  the  faith  of 
a  Christian,  and  with  all  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  a  philanthro- 
pist, I  protest  against  anj  counsels  that  lead  to  insurrection, 
servile  war,  and  bloodshed.  It  is  bad  for  the  master  —  bad 
for  the  slave  —  bad  for  all  that  are  neighbors  to  them  —  bad 
for  the  whole  land  —  bad  from  beginning  to  end  !  An  evil 
80  unminded  and  malignant,  that  its  origin  can  scarcelj  be 
doubted. 

I  believe,  however,  in  the  right  of  a  people  to  assert  and 
achieve  their  liberty.  The  right  of  a  race  or  nation  to  seize 
their  freedom  is  not  to  be  disputed.  It  belongs  to  all  men  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  without  regard  to  complexion.  A  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  change  their  rulers,  their  government, 
their  whole  political  condition.  This  right  is  not  either  grant- 
ed or  limited  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  lefl,  as  is  air, 
water,  and  existence  itself,  as  things  not  requiring  command 
or  legislation.  But  according  to  God*s  word,  so  long  as  a 
man  remains  a  servant,  he  must  obey  his  master.  The  right 
of  the  slave  to  throw  off  the  control  of  his  master  is  not  abro- 
gated. The  right  of  the  subject  to  do  this  is  neither  defined 
Dor  limited. 

But  the  tise  of  this  right  must  conform  to  reason  and  to 
benefit.  The  leaders  of  a  people  have  no  right  to  whelm 
their  helpless  followers  into  terrible  disaster  by  inciting  them 
to  rebel,  under  circumstances  that  afford  not  the  slightest 
hope  that  their  rebellion  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  success- 
ful revolution. 

The  nations  of  Italy  are  showing  great  wisdom  and  fitness 
in  their  leaders  for  their  work,  in  this  very  thing,  that  they 
are  quelling  fretful  and  irregular  outbreaks,  and  holding  the 
people  steadfast  till  success  shall  surely  crown  uprising  revo- 
lution. This  has  been  the  eminent  wisdom  of  that  Hungarian 
exile  —  Kossuth. 

In  spite  of  ail  that  iB  written  and  said  aSBon&X.  ^Ska&  w^S^v& 
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man,  I  stand  to  xnj  first  full  faith  in  him.  The  anerowued 
hero  is  the  noblest  man,  afler  all,  in  Europe !  And  his  states- 
manship has  been  shown  in  thb :  that  his  burning  sense  of 
the  right  of  his  people  to  be  iree,  has  not  led  him  to  ineite 
them  to  premature,  partial,  and  easily  oyer-matched  revolt.  A 
man  may  give  his  own  life  rather  than  abide  in  servitude,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  lead  a  whole  people  to  slaughter,  without 
the  strongest  probabilities  of  success. 

If  nations  were  all  armed  men,  it  would  be  different.  Sol- 
diers can  die.  But  a  nation  is  made  up  of  other  materials 
besides  armed  men ;  —  it  is  made  up  of  women,  and  children, 
and  youth.  These  are  to  be  considered  —  nbt  merely  men 
of  muscle,  and  knuckle,  and  bone.  And  a  man  that  leads  a 
people,  has  no  right  to  incite  that  people  to  rise,  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  they  will  conquer. 

Now,  if  the  Africans  in  our  land  were  intelligent ;  if  they 
understood  themselves ;  if  they  had  self-governing  power ;  if 
they  were  able  first  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutions^ and  afterwards  to  defend  and  build  themselves  up  in 
a  civil  state ;  then  they  would  have  just  the  same  right  to 
assume  their  independence  that  any  nation  has. 

But  does  any  man  believe  that  this  is  the  case  ?  Does  any 
man  believe  that  this  vast  horde  of  undisciplined  Africans,  if 
set  free,  would  have  cohesive  power  enough  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  government,  and  maintain  their  independence  ? 
If  there  be  men  who  believe  this,  I  am  not  among  them.  I 
certainly  think  that  even  slaves  would  be  made  immeasurably 
better  by  liberty ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  made 
better  by  liberty  gained  by  insurrection  or  rebellion.  A  regu- 
lated liberty  —  a  liberty  possessed  with  the  consent  of  their 
masters ;  a  liberty  under  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  liberty  which  should  make  them  common  beneficiaries 
of  those  institutions  and  principles  which  make  us  wise  and 
happy  —  such  a  liberty  would  bo  a  great  blessing  to  them. 
Freedom  with  law  and  government  \&  «i  ^y^d^but  without 
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them  it  is  a  mischief.  And  anj  thing  that  tends  to  incite 
among  men  a  vague  insurrectionary  spirit,  is  a  great  and 
cruel  wrong  to  them. 

li^  in  view  of  the  wrongs  of  Slavery,  you  say  that  you  do 
not  care  for  the  master,  but  only  the  slave,  I  reply  that  you 
should  care  for  both  master  and  slave !  If  you  do  not  care 
for  the  fate  of  the  wrong-doing  white  man,  1  do  care  for  the 
fiUe  of  the  wrong-doing  white  man  ?  But  even  though  your 
sympathy  were  only  for  the  slave,  then  for  his  sake  you  ought 
to  set  your  face  against,  and  discountenance,  any  thing  like  an 
insurrectionary  spirit.  Let  us  turn,  then,  from  these  speclficar 
tions  of  THE  WRONG  WAY  to  some  consideration  relating  to 

THE  RIGHT   WAT. 

1.  If  we  would  benefit  the  African  at  the  South,  we  must 
begin  at  home.  This  is,  to  some  men,  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  emancipation.  It  is  very  easy  to  labor 
for  the  emancipation  of  beings  a  thousand  miles  off;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  practical  application  of  justice  and  humanity 
to  those  about  us,  it  is  not  so  easy.  The  truths  of  €rod  r^ 
specting  the  rights  and  dignities  of  men,  are  just  as  important 
to  free  colored  men  as  to  enslaved  colored  men.  It  may  seem 
strange  for  me  to  say  that  the  lever  with  which  to  lift  the 
load  of  Georgia  is  in  New  York;  but  it  is  so.  I  do  not 
believe  the  whole  free  North  can  tolerate  grinding  injustice 
towards  the  poor,  and  inhumanity  towards  the  laboring  classes, 
without  exerting  an  influence  unfavorable  to  justice  and  hur 
manity  in  the  South. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  inconsistency  between  our  treat- 
ment of  those  amongst  us  who  are  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
and  our  professions  of  sympathy  for  the  Southern  slaves. 
How  are  the  free  colored  .people  treated  at  the  North? 
They  are  almost  without  education,  with  but  little  sympathy 
for  ignorance.  They  are  refused  the  common  rights  of  citi- 
zenship which  the  whites  enjoy.  They  cannot  e^e,w  tA^  vok 
the  cars  of  our  dty  railroads.    They  axe  «anS^  ^  vci  ^^ 
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house  of  God,  or  tolerated  with  ill-disguised  disgust.  Cm 
the  black  man  be  a  mason  in  New  York  ?  Let  him  be 
employed  as  a  journeyman,  and  every  Irish  lover  of  liberty 
that  carries  the  hod  or  trowel  would  leave  at  once,  or  compel 
him  to  leave  !  Can  the  black  man  be  a  carpenter  ?  There 
is  scarcely  a  carpenter's  shop  in  New  York  in  which  a  jour- 
neyman would  continue  to  work,  if  a  black  man  was  employed 
in  it.  Can  the  black  man  engage  in  the  common  industries 
of  life  ?  There  is  scarcely  one  in  which  he  can  engage.  He 
is  crowded  down,  down,  down,  through  the  most  menial  call- 
ings, to  the  bottom  of  society. 

We  tax  them,  and  then  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  go 
to  our  public  schools.  We  tax  them,  and  then  refuse  to  sit 
by  them  in  God's  house.  We  heap  upon  them  moral  oblo- 
quy more  atrocious  than  that  which  the  master  heaps  upon 
the  slave.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  liil  ourselves  up 
to  talk  to  the  Southern  people  about  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  human  soul,  and  especially  the  African  soul  I  It  is  true 
that  Slavery  is  cruel.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there 
is  not  more  love  to  the  race  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
They  love  their  property.  We  do  not  own  them,  so  we  do 
not  love  them  at  all.  The  prejudice  of  the  whites  agtiinst 
color  is  so  strong  that  they  cannot  endure  to  ride  or  sit  with 
a  black  man,  so  long  as  they  do  not  awn  him.  As  a  neighbor, 
they  are  not  to  be  tolerated ;  but  as  property,  they  are  most 
tolerable  in  the  house,  the  church,  the  carriage,  the  couch ! 
The  African  owned,  may  dwell  in  America ;  but  unowntdy 
he  must  be  expatriated  ;  emancipation  must  be  jackal  to  col- 
onization. The  choice  given  to  the  African  is  plantcttion  or 
colonization.  Our  Christian  public  sentiment  is  a  pendulum 
swinjring  between  owning  or  exporting  the  poor  in  our  midst. 

Whenever  we  are  prepared  to  show  towards  the  lowest,  the 
poorest,  and  the  most  despised,  an  unaffe(*ted  kindness,  such 
as  led  Christ,  though  the  Lord  of  glory,  to  lay  aside  his  dig- 
niiles,  and  take  on  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  an 
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ignominious  death,  that  he  might  rescue  men  from  ignorance 
and  bondage —  whenever  we  are  prepared  to  do  such  things 
as  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  example  of  the  North  will 
not  be  unfelt  at  the  South.  Everj  effort  that  is  made  in 
Brooklyn  to  establish  schools  and  churches  for  the  free  col- 
ored people,  and  to  encourage  them  to  educate  themselves 
and  })ecome  independent,  is  a  step  towards  emancipation 
in  the  South.  The  degradation  of  free  colored  men  in  the 
North  will  fortify  Slavery  in  the  South ! 

2.  We  must  quicken  all  the  springs  of  feeling  in  the  Free 
States  in  behalf  of  human  liberty,  and  create  a  public  senti- 
ment, based  upon  truth  and  true  manhood.  For  if  we  act  to 
any  good  purpose  on  the  minds  of  the  South,  we  must  do  it 
through  a  salutary  and  pure  public  sentiment  in  the  North. 
When  we  have  corrected  our  own  practice,  and  set  an  exam- 
ple of  the  right  spirit,  then  we  shall  have  a  position  from 
which  to  exert  a  beneficial  public  influence  on  the  minds  of 
Southern  slaveholders.  For  this  there  must  be  full  and  free 
discussion.  Under  our  institutions,  public  opinion  is  the  mon- 
arch, and  free  speech  and  debate  form  public  opinion. 

The  air  must  be  vital  with  the  love  of  liberty.  Liberty 
with  us  must  be  raised  by  religion  from  the  selfishness  of  an 
instinct  to  the  sanctity  of  a  moral  principle !  We  must  love 
it  for  ourselves  and  demand  it  for  others.  Since  Christ  took 
man's  nature  human  life  has  a  Divine  sanctity.  We  must 
inspire  in  the  public  mind  a  profound  sense  of  the  rights  of 
men  founded  upon  their  relations  to  God.  The  glory  of  in- 
telligence, refinement,  genius,  has  nothing  to  do  with  men's 
rights.  The  rice  slave,  the  Hottentot;  are  as  much  God's 
children  as  Humboldt  or  Chalmers.  That  they  are  in  degra- 
dation only  makes  it  more  Imperative  upon  us  to  secure  to 
them  the  birthright  which  they  in  ignorance  might  sell  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

These  things  must  become  familiar  a^m  Vo  <^xn  Y^^^^" 
Our  children  muat  be  taught  to  gV>w  a^n  Va  oat  %^^^ff^ 
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over  the  heroic  ideals  of  liberty.  Mothers  mast  twine  the 
first  threads  of  their  children's  life  witli  the  golden  threads 
of  these  divine  truths,  and  the  wh<^e  of  life  must  be  woven  to 
the  heavenly  pattern  of  liberty ! 

What  can  the  North  do  for  the  South,  unless  her  own 
heart  is  purified  and  ennobled  ?  When  the  love  of  Liberty  it 
at  so  low  an  ebb  that  churches  dread  the  sound,  ministers 
shrink  from  the  topic ;  when  book  publishers  dare  not  publish 
or  republish  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  cut  out  every 
living  word  from  school  books,  expurgate  life-passages  from 
Humboldt,  Spurgeon,  and  all  foreign  authors  or  teachers ; 
and  when  great  religious  publication  societies,  endowed  for 
the  very  purpose  of  speaking  fearlessly  the  truths  which 
interest  would  let  perish,  pervert  their  trust,  and  are  dumb, 
first  and  chiefly,  and  articulate  only  in  things  that  thousands 
of  others  could  publish  as  well  as  they,  —  what  chance  is 
there  that  public  sentiment,  in  such  a  community,  will  have 
any  power  with  the  South  ? 

But  the  end  of  these  things  is  at  hand.  A  nobler  spirit  is 
arising.  New  men,  new  hearts,  new  zeal,  are  coming  for- 
ward, led  on  by  all  those  signs  and  auspices  that  God  fore- 
sends  when  he  prepares  the  people  to  advance.  This  work, 
well  begun,  must  not  go  back.  It  must  grow,  like  spring, 
into  summer.  God  will  then  give  it  an  autumn  —  without  a 
winter.  And  when  such  a  public  sentiment  fills  the  North, 
founded  upon  religion,  and  filled  with  fearless  love  to  both 
the  bond  and  the  free,  it  will  work  all  over  the  continent,  and 
nothing  can  be  hid  from  the  shining  thereof. 

3.  By  all  the  ways  consistent  witli  the  fearless  assertion  of 
truth,  we  must  maintain  sympathy  and  kindness  towards  the 
South.  We  are  brethren  ;  and  I  pray  that  no  fratricidal  in- 
fluences may  be  permitted  to  sunder  this  Union.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  the  body  of  death  would  be  too  much 
for  life,  and  that  the  North  was  in  danger  of  taking  disease 
/wm  the  Soutbf  rather  than  ibey  out  Vki^vk*    That  time  has 
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gone  past.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  be  separated  by 
their  act  or  ours.  We  have  an  element  of  healing,  which,  if 
we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  our  principles,  and  God  is  kind 
to  us,  shall  drive  itself  farther  and  farther  into  the  nation, 
until  it  penetrates  and  regenerates  every  part  When  the 
whole  lump  shall  have  been  leavened  thereby,  old  prejudices 
will  be  done  away,  and  new  sympathies  will  be  created. 

I  am  for  holding  the  heart  of  the  North  right  up  to  the  heart 
of  the  South.  Every  heart-beat  will  be,  ere  long,  not  a  blow 
riveting  oppression,  but  a  throb  carrying  new  health.  Free- 
dom in  the  North  is  stronger  than  Slavery  in  the  South.  We 
are  yet  to  work  for  them,  as  the  silent  spring  works  for  us. 
They  are  a  lawful  prey  to  love.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
South  what  I  mean  by  loving  a  Union  with  them.  I  mean 
Liberty.  I  mean  the  decay  of  Slavery,  and  its  extinction.  If  I 
might  speak  for  the  North,  I  would  say  to  the  South,  "  We 
love  you,  and  hate  your  Slavery.  We  shall  leave  no  frater- 
nal effort  untried  to  deliver  you,  and  ourselves  with  you,  from 
the  degradation,  danger,  and  wickedness  of  this  system."  And 
for  this  we  cling  to  the  Union.    There  is  health  in  it. 

4.  We  are  to  leave  no  pains  untaken,  through  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  of  the  South,  to  give  to  the  slave  himself  a 
higher  moral  status.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  what- 
ever gives  more  manhood  to  the  slave  slackens  the  bonds  that 
bind  him,  and  that  whatever  lowers  him  in  the  scale  of  man- 
hood, tightens  those  bonds.  If  you  wish  to  work  for  the  en- 
.franchisement  of  the  African,  seek  to  make  him  a  better  man. 
Teach  him  to  be  an  obedient  servant,  and  an  honest,  true, 
Christian  man.  These  virtues  are  God's  step-stones  to  liberty. 
That  man  whom  Christ  first  makes  free,  has  a  better  chance  to 
be  civilly  free  than  any  other.  To  make  a  slave  morose,  frac- 
tious, disobedient,  and  miwilling  to  work,  is  the  way  to  defer 
his  emancipation.  We  do  not  ask  the  slave  to  be  satisfied 
with  Slavery.  But,  feeling  its  grievous  burden,  Yie  «&k.  \\\sdl 
to  endure  it  while  be  must,  ^  as  unto  God  axxdnol  \uck\5^  \sk«sx\' 
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not  because  he  does  not  love  libertj,  Iwt  becaose  be  does  lore 
Christ  enough  to  show  forth  his  spirit  under  grievous  wrong. 
Poor  slaves  will  never  breed  respect,  sjmpathj,  and  emanci- 
pation. Truth,  honor,  fidelity,  manhood,  —  these  things  Hi 
the  slave  will  prepare  him  for  freedom.  It  is  the  low  animal 
condition  of  the  African  that  enslaves  him.  It  is  moral 
enfranchisement  that  will  break  his  bonds. 

The  Pauline  treatment  is  the  most  direct  road  to  liberty. 
No  part  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to  me 
more  divinely  wise  than  Paul's  directions  to  those  in  Slavety. 
They  are  the  food  that  servants  need,  now,  at  the  Sooth, 
every  where,  the  world  over!  If  I  lived  in  the  South,  I 
should  preach  these  things  to  slaves,  while  preaching  on  ^nms- 
ters'  duties  to  those  who  hold  them.  I  should  do  it  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  so  I  should  advance  the  day  of  their 
liberty ! 

In  order  to  labor  the  most  effectually  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  I  would  not  need  to  say  one  word,  except  to 
preach  Christ,  and  purity, -and  manhood,  and  to  enjoin  upon 
them  faithfulness  in  every  duty  belonging  to  their  state.  I 
should  be  conscious  that  in  doing  this  I  was  lifting  them  up 
higher  and  higher.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  carrying  them 
farther  and  farther  toward  their  emancipation.  There  is  no 
disagreement  between  the  true  spirit  of  emancipation  and 
the  enforcement  of  every  single  one  of  the  precepts  pf  the 
New  Testament  respecting  servants. 

5.  The  things  which  shall  lead  to  emancipation  are  not  so 
complicated  or  many  as  many  people  blindly  think.  A  few 
virtues  established,  a  few  usages  maintained,  a  few  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  slave,  and  the  system  is  vitally  wounded. 
The  right  of  chastity  in  the  woman,  the  unblemished  Loose- 
hold  love,  the  right  of  parents  in  their  children,  —  on  these 
three  elements  stands  the  whole  weight  of  society.  Cor- 
rupt or  enfeeble  these,  and  there  cannot  be  superincumbent 
strength.      Withhold  these  rights  from  %Kv«i|g&  ^eo^^  and 
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they  can  never  be  carried  up.  They  are  the  iDtegral  ele- 
ments of  associated  human  life.  We  demand,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand,  of  the  Christian  men  <^  the  South,  that  they 
ahall  revolutionize  the  moral  condition  of  the  slave  in  this 
regard. 

I  stand  up  in  behalf  of  two  million  women  who  are  without 
a  voice,  to  declare  that  there  ought  to  be  found  in  Christian- 
ity, somewhere,  an  influence  that  shall  protect  their  right  to 
their  own  persons ;  and  U^at  their  purity  shall  stand  on  some 
other  ground  than  the  caprice  of  their  masters.  I  demand 
that  the  Christian  Church,  both  North  and  South,  shall  bear 
a  testimony  in  behalf  of  mariiage  among  the  slaves,  which 
shall  make  it  as  inviolable  as  marriage  among  the  whites.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  another  code  of  morals  prevails  upon 
the  plantation  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  plantation 
house.  So  long  as  husband  and  wife  are  marriageable  com- 
modities, and  to  be  sold  apart,  to  form  new  connections,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  sanctity  in  wedlock. 

Let  it  be  known  in  New  York  that  a  man  has  two  wivesi 
and  there  is  no  church  so  feeble  of  conscience  that  they  will 
not  instantly  eject  him ;  and  the  civil  law  will  instantly  visit 
him  with  penalty.  But  the  communicants  of  slave  churches 
not  only  live  with  a  second,  while  their  first  companion  is 
yet  alive,  but«with  a  third,  and  fourth ;  nor  is  it  any  disquali- 
fication for  church  membership.  The  Church  and  the  State 
wink  at  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  commercial  necessity  of  the 
system.  If  you  will  sell  men,  you  must  not  be  too  nice  about 
their  moral  virtues. 

A  wedding^  among  this  unhappy  people,  is  but  a  name  •— 
a  mere  form,  to  content  their  conscience,  or  their  love  of 
imitating  their  superiors.  And  every  auctioneer  in  their  com- 
munity has  the  power  to  put  asunder  whom  God  has  joined* 
And  marriage  is  as  movable  as  misfortune  itself.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  Xheir  owner  is  the  bankruptcy  of  \^^  tsaxtSa:^ 
relation,  in  haMth»  Blares  on  his  plantatioiu 
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Neither  is  there  anj  (Gospel  that  has  been  permitted  to 
rebuke  these  things.  There  is  no  church  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  the  South,  that  bears  testimony  against  them.  Nei- 
ther will  the  churches  in  the  North,  as  a  bodj,  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  bearing  witness  againsi 
them. 

I  go  further :  I  declare  that  there  mast  be  a  Christian  paUio 
sentiment,  which  shall  make  the  family  inviolate.  Men  some- 
times say,  "  It  is  rarely  the  case  th^  families  are  separated." 
It  is  false !  It  is  false  I  There  is  not  a  slave  mart  that  does 
not  bear  testimony,  ten  thousand  times  over,  against  such  an 
assertion.  Children  are  bred^like  colts  and  calves,  and  are 
dispersed  like  them. 

It  is  in  vain  to  preach  a  GU)spel  to  slaves  that  leaves  out 
personal  chastity  in  man  and  woman,  or  that  leaves  this  pari- 
ty subject  to  another's  control !  that  leaves  out  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  state,  and  the  unity  and  inviolability  of  the 
family.  And  yet  no  Gospel  has  borne  such  a  testimony 
in  favor  of  them,  as  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  South  I 
If  ministers  will  not  preach  liberty  to  the  captive,  they  ought 
at  least  to  preach  the  indispensable  necessity  of  household 
yirtue !  If  they  will  not  call  upon  the  masters  to  set  their 
slaves  free,  they  should  at  least  proclaim  a  Christianity  that 
protects  woman,  childhood,  and  household ! 

The  moment  a  woman  stands  self-poised  in  her  own  parity; 
the  moment  man  and  woman  are  united  together  by  bonds 
which  cannot  be  sundered  during  their  earthly  life  ;  the  mo- 
ment the  right  of  parents  to  their  children  is  recognized  —  that 
moment  there  will  be  a  certain  sanctity  and  protection  of  the 
Eternal  and  Divine  government  resting  upon  father,  and  moth- 
er, and  children ;  and  Slavery  will  have  had  its  death-blow 
struck !  You  cannot  make  Slavery  profitable  afler  these  three 
conditions  are  secured ;  the  moment  you  make  slaves  seifs  they 
become  a  difficult  legal  tender,  and  are  uncurrent  in  the  mar- 
ket;  and  /amiiies  are  so  cumbrous,  f&o  ^^<^xslt  \.<^  tu^^rt,  so 
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expensive  that  owners  are  compelled,  from  reasons  of  pecu- 
niarj  interest,  to  drop  the  system. 

Therefore,  if  you  will  only  disseminate  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  if,  getting  timid  priests  out  of  the  way,  and  lying 
societies,  whose  cowardice  slanders  the  Gospel  which  they 
pretend  to  diffuse,  you  bring  a  whole  solar  flood  of  revelation 
to  bear  upon  the  virtues  and  practical  morals  of  the  slave,  you 
will  begin  to  administer  a  remedy  which  will  inevitably  heal 
the  evil,  if  God  designs  to  cure  it  by  moral  means. 

6.  Among  the  means  to  be  employed  for  promoting  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Slave,  we  must  not  fail  to  include  the  power  of 
true  Christian  prayer.  When  Slavery  shall  cease,  it  will  be 
oy  such  instruments  and  influences  as  shall  exhibit  God's 
hand  and  heart  in  the  work.  Its  downfall  will  have  been 
achieved  so  largely  through  natural  causes,  so  largely  through 
reasons  as  broad  as  nations,  that  it  will  be  appai'ent  to  all 
men  that  Grod  led  on  the  emancipation ;  man  being  only  one 
clement  among  the  many.  Therefore,  we  have  every  encour- 
agement to  direct  our  prayers  without  ceasing  to  God  that  he 
will  restrain  the  wrath  of  man,  inspire  men  with  wisdom, 
overrule  all  laws,  and  control  the  commerce  of  the  globe,  so 
that  the  poor  may  become  rich,  that  the  bond  may  become 
free,  that  the  ignorant  may  become  wbe,  that  the  master  and 
slave  may  respect  each  other,  and  that,  at  length,  we  may  be 
an  evangelized  and  Christian  people.  May  God,  in  his  own 
way  and  time,  speed  the  day  I 
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«<  That  John  Brown  was  wrong,  in  hit  attempt  to  break  up  BU-nrj 
by  violence,  few  will  deny.  But  it  was  a  wrong  committed  by  a  good 
man  —  by  one  who  dreaded  the  Tcngeance  of  the  Almighty  and  for- 
got His  long-suffering.  His  errors  were  the  result  of  want  of  pa- 
tience and  want  of  imagination,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  for  them. 
He  had  fiiith  in  the  divine  ordering  of  the  affiurs  of  this  world ;  but 
he  forgot  that  the  processes  by  which  evils  like  that  of  Slavery  are 
done  away,  are  thousand-year  old,  —  that,  to  be  effectual,  they  must 
be  slow,  —  that  wrong  is  no  remedy  for  wrong.  He  was  an  anach- 
ronism, and  met  the  &te  of  all  anachronisms  that  strive  to  stem  and 
divert  the  present  current,  by  modes  which  the  world  has  outgrown." 

Thb  Atuliytic  Moxtslt. 


III. 

Speech  of  Charles  (yCoNOR.* 

MR.  CHARLES  O'CONOR  was  received  with  loiid 
applause.     He  said : 

Fellow-Citizens,  I  cannot  express  to  yon  the  delight  which 
I  experience  in  beholding  in  this  great  city  so  vast  an  assem- 
bly of  my  fellow-citizens,  convened  for  the  purpose  stated  in 
your  resolutions.     (Voices  —  "  Louder !  louder ! ") 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  speak 
any  louder  than  I  do  at  this  instant ;  and  if  it  be  not  equal  to 
your  desires,  I  can  only  cease  to  employ  my  feeble  voice. 
(Cries  of  '*  Gro  on !  go  on !  '*)  I  am  delighted,  gentlemen, 
beyond  measure,  to  behold  at  this  time  so  vast  an  assembly  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  responding  to  the  call  of  a  body  so  respecta- 
ble as  the  twenty-thousand  New  Yorkers  who  have  convened 
this  meeting.  If  any  thing  can  give  assurance  to  those  who 
doubt^  and  confidence  to  those  who  may  have  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  permanency  of  our  institutions,  and  the  solidity  of 
the  support  which  the  people  of  the  North  are  prepared  to 
give  them,  it  is  that  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  New  World  — 
the  capital  of  North  America  —  there  is  assembled  a  meeting 
so  large,  so  respectable,  and  so  unanimous  as  this  meeting;  has 
shown  itself  to  be  in  receiving  sentiments,  which,  if  observed, 
must  protect  our  Union  from  destruction,  and  even  from 
dangar.     (Applause.) 

•  Delivered  at  Uie  Union  HmUiv  ^»^  i^  th«  Ackdnay  6t  UiuAiis^««  XoxV^^mcmoc 
hn,  19,  IS6A 
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Grentlemen,  is  it  not  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  the  idea 
of  danger,  and  the  still  more  dreadful  idea  of  dissolution,  should 
be  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  American  citizen  at  this  day,  in 
reference  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  sacred  name  of  this 
most  sacred  Union?  (Applause.)  Whj,  gentlemen,  what  is 
our  Union  ?  What  are  its  antecedents  ?  What  is  its  present 
condition  ?  If  we  ward  off  the  evils  which  threaten  it,  what 
is  its  future  hope  to  us  and  to  the  great  familj  of  mankind  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  may  well  be  said  of  this  Union,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, that  as  it  is  Time's  last  oftbpring,  so  is  it  Time's  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  production.     (Loud  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  we  were  created  by  an  Omniscient  Being ;  we 
were  created  by  a  Being  not  only  all-seeing  and  all-powerful, 
but  all-wise ;  and  yet  in  the  benignity  and  the  fiir-«eeing  wis- 
dom of  His  power.  He  permitted  the  great  family  of  mankind 
to  live  on,  to  advance,  to  improve  step  by  step,  five  thousand 
years  and  upwards,  before  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  truly 
free,  a  truly  happy,  a  truly  independent  empire.  It  was  not, 
gentlemen,  until  that  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  that  the 
earth  was  deemed  mature  for  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
mighty  and  prosperous  State.  It  was  then  that  the  inspired, 
the  noble-minded,  and  chivalrous  Genoese  set  forth  upon  the 
trackless  ocean,  and  discovered  the  region  we  now  enjoy.  But 
a  few  years,  comparatively,  elapsed,  when  there  was  raised  up 
in  this  blessed  land  a  set  of  men  whose  like  had  never  existed 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth  —  men  unequalled  in  their  percep- 
tion of  the  true  principles  of  justice,  in  their  comprehensive 
benevolence,  in  their  capacity  to  lay,  safely,  justly,  soundly, 
and  with  all  the  qualities  which  should  insure  permanency, 
the  foundations  of  an  empire.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  was  in  this 
country,  in  1776,  that  was  seen  the  first  assembly  of  rational 
men,  who  ever  proclaimed,  in  clear  and  undeniable  form,  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  consecrated,  I  trust,  to 
all  time,  in  the  face  of  tyrants,  and  in  opposition  to  their 
power,  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  men.  (Applause.) 
Those  patriots,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  war  had  passed  away, 
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•at  down  and  framed  that  instrument  on  which  our  Union 
rests  —  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
(Loud  applause.)  The  question,  gentlemen,  now  before  us,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  simplj  this:  whether  that  Constitu- 
tion, consecrated  bj  the  blood  shed  in  our  glorious  Revolution, 
consecrated  by  the  signature  of  the  most  illustrious  man  who 
ever  lived  —  George  Washington  —  (applause)  —  whether 
that  instrument,  accepted  hy  the  wisest  and  best  of  that  day, 
and  accepted  in  Convention,  one  hy  one,  in  each  and  every 
State  of  this  Union  —  that  instrument  fix>m  which  so  many 
blessings  have  flowed — whether  that  instrument  was  conceived 
in  crime  —  is  a  chapter  of  abominations  —  (cries  of  ^  No, 
no! ")  —  is  a  violation  of  justice  — is  a  league  between  strong* 
handed  but  wicked-hei^ed  white  men,  to  oppress,  impoverish, 
and  plunder  their  fellow-creatures,  contrary  to  rectitude,  honor, 
and  justice.  (Loud  applause.)  That  is  the  question,  neither 
more  nor  less.  We  are  told  from  pulpits ;  we  are  told  upon 
the  political  rostrum ;  we  are  told  in  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  our  Northern  States — not  merely  by  single  speakers,  but  by 
distinct  resolutions  of  the  whole  body ;  we  are  told  by  gentle- 
men occupying  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  Union  through  the 
votes  of  Northern  people,  that  the  Constitution  seeks  to 
enshrine,  to  protect,  to  defend  a  monstrous  crime  against  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  defeat  its  pi-o- 
visions,  to  outwit  them  if  we  cannot  otherwise  get  rid  of  their 
effect,  and  thereby  to  trample  upon  the  privileges  which  it  has 
declared  shall  be  protected  and  insured  to  our  brethren  of  the 
South.  (Applause.)  That  is  the  doctrine  now  advocated, 
gentlemen;  and  I  ask  whether  that  doctrine,  necessarily  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  our  Union,  shall  be  permitted  to 
prevail  as  it  has  hitherto  prevailed.     (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  mo  for  deliberately  com- 
ing up  to  and  meeting  this  question ;  not  seeking  to  captivate 
your  fancies  by  a  trick  of  words  —  not  seeking  to  exalt  your 
imaginations  by  declamation  or  any  effort  at  eloqueucft — W\. 
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meeting  this  question  grayelj,  sedatelj,  and  soberly,  and  ask« 
ing  7011  what  is* to  be  our  course  in  relation  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  the  protection  of  their  slave  property.  In 
that  respect  it  is  a  solemn  compact  between  the  North  and 
South.  As  a  solemn  compact  are  we  at  liberty  to  yiolate  it  ? 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no  I ")  Are  we  at  liberty  to  seek  or  take  any 
mean  and  petty  advantage  of  it  ?  (Cries  of  **  No,  no,  we're 
not  I '')  Are  we  at  liberty  to  con  over  its  particular  words, 
and  to  restrict  and  limit  its  operation,  so  as  to  acquire,  under 
such  narrow  construction,  a  pretence  of  right,  by  hostile  and 
adverse  legislation,  to  interfere  with  the  interests,  wound  the 
feelings,  and  trample  on  the  political  rights  of  our  Southern 
fellow-citizens  ?  (''  No,  no,  no  ! "  frop  a  thousand  voices.) 
No,  gentlemen.  If  it  be  a  compact,  and  has  any  thing  sacred 
in  it,  we  are  bound  to  observe  it  in  good  faith  —  honestly, 
honorably  —  not  merely  to  the  letter,  but  fully  to  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  any  mincing,  half-way,  unfair,  or  illiberal  construc- 
tion, seeking  to  satisfy  the  letter,  and  to  give  as  little  as  we 
can,  and  to  defeat  the  spirit.  (Applause.)  That  may  be  the 
way  some  men  keep  contracts  about  the  sale  of  a  house  or  a 
chattel,  but  it  is  not  the  way  that  honest  men  observe  contracts, 
even  in  relation  to  the  most  trivial  things.  (Cries  of  '*  No,^ 
and  applause.) 

A  most  pernicious  course  has  been  pursued  at  the  North, 
tending  fatally  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  should  exist  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and  to  break  down  and  destroy 
the  union  existing  between  these  States. 

At  an  early  period  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  a  merely  philo- 
sophical question,  was  discussed  by  many,  and  its  justice  or 
injustice  made  the  subject  of  argument  leading  to  a  variety  of 
opinions.  It  mattered  little  how  long  this  discussion  should 
last,  while  confined  within  such  limits.  If  it  had  only  led  to 
the  formation  of  societies  like  the  Shakers,  who  do  not  believe 
in  matrimony ;  or  like  the  people  of  Utah,  destined  to  a  short 
career,  who  believe  in  too  mucii  oC  iV^  (^\x^\At\\  or  like  tho 
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strong-minded  women  of  our  country,  who  belieye  that  women 
are  much  better  qualified  than  men  to  perform  the  functions 
and  offices  usually  performed  by  men,  (cheers  and  laughter,) 
and  who,  probably,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  simply  change 
the  order  of  proceedings,  and  transfer  the  husbands  to  the 
kitchen  and  themselves  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  (continued 
laughter;)  so  long,  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  this  sentimentality 
touching  Slavery  confined  itself  to  the  formation  of  little  parties 
or  societies  of  this  description,  it  certamly  could  do  no  harm, 
and  we  might  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  maxim,  that  ^  error 
can  do  little  harm  as  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.** 
(Applause.)  But,  gentlemen,  this  sentimentality  has  found 
its  way  out  of  the  meeting  houses,  out  of  the  assemblies  of 
speculative  philosophers,  or  societies  formed  to  benefit  the  in* 
habitants  of  Borioboola-gha.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  It  has 
found  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  selfish  politician ;  it  has 
been  made  the  war-cry  of  party ;  it  has  been  made  an  instru- 
ment whereby  to  elevate,  not  merely  to  personal  distinction 
and  social  rank,  but  to  political  power.  Throughout  the  Non- 
slaveholding  States  of  this  Union  men  have  been  thus  elevated 
who  advocate  a  course  of  conduct  necessarily  exasperating  to 
the  South,  and  the  natural  effect  of  whose  teachings  renders 
the  Southern  people  insecure  in  their  lives  and  their  property, 
making  it  a  matter  of  doubt  each  night  whether  they  can  safely 
retire  to  their  slumbers  without  sentries  and  guards  to  protect 
them  agaiifst  incursions  from  the  North.  I  say  the  effect  has 
been  to  elevate,  on  the  strength  of  this  sentiment,  such  men 
to  power.  And  what  is  the  result  —  the  condition  of  things 
at  this  day  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  the  occasion  that  calls  us  to- 
gether is  the  occurrence  of  an  assault  upon  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia by  a  set  of  mbguided  followers  of  these  doctrines,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  bent  upon  rapine  and  murder.  I  call 
them  followers ;  they  should  be  deemed  leaders,  for  they  are 
the  best,  the  bravest,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  whole  Abolition 
party.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of  "That's  ao\"^  Ktt«^^^  ^xw 
the  Lord's  da/,  at  the  boar  of  still  repose,  vi\\\\  vik<fiib\^'CQ>^^g^ 
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fh>m  the  North,  they  armed  the  bondman  to  slaj  hi3  master, 
his  mastei^s  wife,  and  his  mastei^s  little  children.  (GrtMWs.) 
That  is  the  occasion  that  calls  us  together.  And  immediatelj 
succeeding  it  —  at  this  very  instant  —  what  do  we  find  to  be 
the  pending  political  question  in  Congress  ?  A  book,  enoonr- 
^g^^g  the  same  general  course  of  persecution  against  the  South 
that  has  been  long  pursued,  has  been  openly  recommended  to 
circulation  by  sixty-eight  memberd  of  your  Congress.  (Cries 
(^"  Shame!  shame!**)  Recommended  to  circulation  by  sixty- 
eight  members  of  your  Congress,  elected  from  the  Northern 
States.  (Renewed  cries  of  ^  Shame ! "  and  *<  WeHl  put  them 
out!")  Every  one,  I  say,  elected  from  Non-elaveholding 
States.  And  with  the  assistance  of  certain  associates,  some  of 
whom  hold  their  offices  by  your  votes,  (cries  of  **  They  shan't 
be  there  long ! ")  there  is  great  danger  that  they  will  elect  to 
the  chair,  where  he  will  stand  as  a  representative  of  the  whole 
North,  a  man  who  united  in  causing  that  work  to  be  distributed 
through  the  South,  carrying  poison  and  death  in  its  polluted 
leaves.  (Groans,  applause,  and  cries  of  "  Kick  him  out  of 
Congress ! ") 

Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  this  great  and  glorious  Union  is 
menaced  when  such  a  thing  is  attempted  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  our  brothers  of  the  South  will  calmly  sit  down  — 
(cries  of  "  No  !  ")  —  will  calmly  sit  down  and  submit  quietly 
to  such  an  outrage  ?  Gentlemen,  we  greatly  exceed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  in  numbers.  The  Non-slaveholding  States  are 
by  far  the  most  populous.  They  are  increasing  daily  in  num- 
bers and  in  population,  and  we  may  soon  overwhelm  the 
Southern  vote.  If  we  continue  to  fill  the  halls  of  legislation 
with  abolitionists,  and  permit  to  occupy  the  executive  chair 
public  men  who  declare  themselves  to  be  enlisted  in  a  crusade 
against  Slavery,  and  against  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  secure  slave  property  —  what  can  we  reasonably  expect 
from  the  people  of  the  South  but  that  they  will  pronounce  the 
Constitution,  with  all  its  glorious'  associations  —  with  all  its 
sMcred  memories  —  this  Union,  Vith  \\a  TOAx»ic^dL\ft«iRR\vvbii 
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promised  blessings,  an  unendurable  evil,  threatening  to  crush 
and  destroy  their  most  vital  interests  —  to  make  their  country 
a  wilderness  ?  Whj  should  we  expect  them  to  submit  to  such 
a  line  of  conduct,  and  still  recognise  us  as  brothers,  or  agree  to 
the  perpetuation  of  this  Union  ?     (Applause.) 

I  do  not  see,  for  my  part,  any  thing  unjust,  any  thing  unrea- 
sonable, in  the  deduration  of  Southern  members.  They  tell 
us,  ^  If  you  will  thus  assail  us  with  incendiary  pamphlets  —  if 
you  will  thus  create  a  spirit  in  your  country  which  leads  to 
violence  and  bloodshed  among  us  —  if  you  will  assail  the  insti- 
tution upon  which  the  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  —  if 
you  wiU  elevate  to  office  over  us  men  who  are  pledged  to  aid 
in  such  transactions,  and  to  oppress  us  by  hostile  legislation, 
much  as  we  revere  the  Constitution,  greatly  as  we  estimate 
the  blessings  which  would  flow  from  its  faithful  enforcement 
we  can  not  longer  depend  on  your  compliance  with  its  injuno* 
tions,  or  adhere  to  the  Union."     (Applause.) 

For  my  part,  gentlemen,  if  the  North  continues  to  conduct 
itself  in  the  selection  of  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as,  perhaps,  fi*om  a  certain  degree  of  negligence 
and  inattention,  it  has  heretofore  conducted  itself,  the  South,  I 
think,  is  not  to  be  censured  if  it  withdraws  from  the  associa- 
tion. (Cries  of  **  That  is  so,"  applause,  and  ^  Three  cheers 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.") 

We  are  not,  gentlemen,  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  say  that  ^  we 
love  this  Union;  we  delight  in  it;  we  are  proud  of  it;  it 
blesses  us,  and  we  enjoy  it ;  we  shall  fill  all  its  offices  with 
men  of  our  own  choosing,  and,  our  brethren  of  the  South,  you 
shall  enjoy  its  glorious  past ;  you  shall  enjoy  its  mighty  recol- 
lections, but  it  shall  trample  your  institutions  in  the  dust." 
We  have  no  right  to  say  it  We  have  no  right  to  exact  so 
much ;  and  an  opposite  and  entirely  different  course,  fellow- 
citizens,  must  be  ours  —  must  be  the  course  of  the  great  North, 
if  we  would  preserve  this  Union.  (Applause,  and  cries  of 
"  Good ! ") 

WluUmuH  we  BtieriAee  it  we  ezasponte  oox  Vsste^^^x^s^  ^ 
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the  South,  and  compel  them,  bj  injustice  and  hratdi  of  com- 
pact, to  separate  from  us  and  dissolve  the  Union?  The 
greatuess  and  the  glory  of  the  American  name  will  then  be  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  The  glorious  RcTolution  of  the  Thirteen 
States  will  be  a  revolution,  not  achieved  by  us,  but  by  a  nation 
that  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  name  of  Washington  will,  at 
least  to  us  of  the  North,  (cheers)  be  but  as  the  name  of 
Julius  Cffisar,  or  some  other  great  hero  who  has  lived  in  times 
gone  by,  whose  nation  has  perished  and  exists  no  more.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  what  will  that  be  ?  The  act 
of  a  state  that  no  longer  has  a  place  among  the  nations.  All 
the  bright  and  glorious  recollections  of  the  past  most  cease  to 
be  our  property,  and  become  mere  memorials  of  a  departed 
race  and  people.  Nor  will  these  be  the  only  consequences. 
Will  this  mighty  city,  growing,  as  it  now  is,  with  wealth  flow- 
ing into  it  from  every  portion  of  this  great  empire,  continue  to 
flourish  as  it  has  done  ?  ("  No ! ")  Will  your  marble  palaces, 
lining  Broadway,  and  rearing  their  proud  fronts  towards  the 
sky,  continue  to  increase,  until,  as  is  now  promised  under  the 
Union,  it  shall  present  the  most  glorious  picture  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  (Cheers.)  No, 
gentlemen,  no ;  such  things  cannot  be.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
will  starve  —  that  we  will  perish  as  a  people  if  we  separate 
from  the  South.  If  the  line  be  drawn,  I  admit  they  will  have 
their  measure  of  prosperity  and  we  will  have  ours  —  but 
meagre,  small  in  the  extreme,  compared  with  what  is  existing 
and  promised  will  be  the  prosperity  of  each,  if  that  dire  event 
should  occur.  Truly  has  it  been  said  here  to-night,  we  were 
made  for  each  other.  Let  us  separate,  and  though  it  may  not 
destroy  either,  it  will  reduce  each  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  all 
good  men  would  deplore  the  evil  courses  that  brought  about 
such  a  result.  True,  we  would  have  lefl  to  boast  of  our  share 
of  the  glory  won  by  revolutionary  sires.  The  Northern  states 
sent  forth  their  bands  of  heroes,  and  shed  their  blood  as  frcely 
as  those  of  the  South.  But  the  dividing  line  would  take  tVom 
us  the  grave  of  Washington.     (Cheers.)     It  is  in  hl^  own 
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beloTed  Yirginuu  It  is  in  the  State  and  near  the  spot  where 
this  treason  that  has  been  growing  up  in  the  North,  so  lately 
culminated  in  violence  and  bloodshed.  We  would  lose  the 
grave  and  lose  all  connection  with  the  name  of  Washington ; 
but  our  philanthropic  and  pious  friends  who  fain  would  lead  us 
to  this  result,  would  of  course  comfort  us  with  the  consoling 
reflection  that  we  had  the  glorious  memory  of  John  Brown  in 
its  place.  (Great  laughter  i^nd  cheering.)  Are  you,  gentle- 
men, prepared  to  make  the  exchange  ?  (Renewed  cheering, 
intermingled  with  cries  of  **  No,  no ! ")  Shall  the  tomb  of 
W^ashington,  that  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  receiving 
its  tribute  from  every  nation  of  the  earth  —  shall  that  become 
the  property  of  a  foreign  state,  (cries  of  "  No,  no  ")  —  a  state 
hostile  to  us  in  its  feelings,  and  we  to  it  in  ours  ?  Shall  we 
erect  a  monument  among  the  arid  hills  at  North  Elba,  and 
deem  the  privilege  of  making  pilgrimages  thither  a  recompense 
for  the  loss  of  every  glorious  recollection  connected  with  our 
Revolution,  and  for  our  severance  from  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton ?  (Loud  cheering.)  No,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  prepared, 
I  trust,  for  this  sad  exchange,  this  fatal  severance.  We  are 
not  prepared,  I  trust,  either  to  part  with  the  memories  of  our 
glorious  past,  or  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  our  present 
happy  condition.  We  are-  not  prepared  to  involve  our  sectioa 
in  the  losses,  the  deprivation  of  blessings  and  advantages  which 
would  necessarily  result  to  each  section  from  the  sentiment  of 
disunion,  were  it  unhappily  carried  into  effect  (Cheers.) 
We  never  would  have  attained  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
as  a  nation  which  is  now  ours,  but  for  our  connection  with 
these  very  much  reviled  and  injured  Slaveholders.  If  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  is  to  take  place,  we  n^ust  part  with  the 
trade  of  the  South,  and  thereby  surrender  our  participation  in 
the  wealth  of  the  South,  Nay,  more ;  we  are  told  upon  good 
authority  that  in  the  event  of  disunion,  we  will  part  not  only 
with  the  Slaveholding  States,  but  that  our  young  sister  with 
the  golden  orQwn,  rich^  teeming  California  —  she  who  added 
tb^  U|st  Qnal  requisite  to  our  greatness  a&  ^  i^\^o\i^  ntC^  >52N 
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come  with  us,  but  will  remain  with  the  South.  (Cheere.) 
Gentlemen,  if  we  allow  this  course  of  injustice  towards  the 
South  to  be  continued,  these  are  most  assuredly  to  be  the  con- 
sequences —  evil  to  us,  evil  also  to  them.  Much  of  all  that 
we  are  most  proud  of —  much  of  all  that  contributes  to  our 
greatness  and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  must  pass  away  from  us. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  allow  it?  There  is  a 
reason  preached  to  us  for  permitting  it.  We  are  told  that 
Slavery  is  unjust  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  put  it  down ;  and  that  whatever  treaties,  compacts,  laws,  or 
constitutions  may  have  been  made  to  sanction  and  uphold  it, 
it  is  still  unholy,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  trample  on  these 
treaties,  compacts,,  laws,  and  constitutions,  and  to  stand  by 
what  these  men  arrogantly  tell  us  is  the  law  of  God,  and  a 
fundamental  principle  of  natural  justice. 

Indeed,  these  two  things  —  the  law  of  Grod  and  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice  —  are  not  distinguisliable.  The  law  of 
God  and  natural  justice,  as  between  man  and  man,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  wisest  heathens  gave  the  rule  of 
conduct  between  man  and  man  in  these  few  words :  Live  hon- 
estly, injure  no  man,  and  render  to  every  man  his  due.  In 
woi'ds  far  more  direct  and  emphatic,  in  words  of  perfect  com- 
prehensiveness, the  Saviour  gave  us  the  same  rule  in  one 
brief  sentence :  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  (Cheers.) 
Now,  speaking  as  between  us,  people  of  the  North,  and  the 
people  of  the  South,  I  ask  you  to  act  on  this  rule  —  the  maxim 
of  the  Iieathen,  the  command  of  God :  Render  to  every  man 
his  due ;  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Thus  should  we  act 
and  feel  towards  the  South.  Upon  that  maxim,  which  came 
from  Him  of  Nazareth,  we  are  to  act  towards  the  South,  and 
without  putting  upon  it  any  new-fangled,  modem  interpreta- 
tion. But,  gentlemen,  the  question  is,  do  these  maxims  justify 
the  assertion  of  those  who  seek  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
South  by  proclaiming  that  negro  slavery  is  unjust.  That  is 
the  point  to  which  this  great  argument,  involving  the  fate  of 
our  Vmn,  must  now  goin^    Is  negro  slavery  unjuat?     If  it 
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violates  that  great  rule  of  human  conduct,  Render  to  cverj 
man  his  due,  it  is  unjust.  If  it  violates  the  law  of  God,  which 
says,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  it  is  unjust.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, if  it  could  be  maintained  that  negro  slavery  is  thus  in 
conflict  with  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God,  I  might  be 
prepared  —  perhaps  we  should  all  be  prepared  —  to  go  with 
a  distinguished  man,  to  whom  allusion  is  frequently  mad^,  and 
say,  there  is  a  higher  law  which  compels  us  to  disregard  the 
Constitution  and  trample  it  beneath  our  feet  as  a  wicked  and 
unholy  compact  And  this  is  the  question  which  we  must  now 
meet,  and  which  we  must  finally  determine  for  ourselves,  and 
on  which  we  must  come  to  a  conclusion  that  must  govern  us 
hereafter  in  the  selection  of  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  insist  that  negro  slavery  is  not  unjust. 
(Cries  of  ^  Bravo ! ")  It  is  not  only  not  unjust,  but  it  is  just, 
wise,  and  beneficent.*  (Applause  and  loud  hisses ;  cries  of 
^  Bravo  !  "  and  disorder.  There  being  a  strong  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  to  eject  the  offending  parties, 
Mayor  Tiemann  demanded  order,  and  called  on  the  audience 
to  allow  the  individuals  to  remain.     Mr.  O'Conor  did  likewise.) 

Mayor  Tiemann.  Grentlemen :  If  any  body  hisses  here, 
you  must  remember  that  every  one  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  and  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  understand 
hissing,  let  him  hiss.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  0*CoNOR.  Gentlemen :  There  is  an  animal  upon  this 
earth  that  has  no  faculty  for  making  his  sentiments  known  in  any 
other  way  than  by  hissing.  (Cheers.)  I  am  for  equal  rights. 
(A  voice :  "  Three  cheers  for  Henry  A.  Wise.'*     Loud  cheers, 

*  When  Hr.  0*0ooor  lint  annfmooed  that  he  beliered  negro  **  sUrery  *'  Joet  and 
right,  himea  aroea  from  nearly  all  qaarters  of  the  hooae,  and  for  a  moment  we  trembled 
left  the  ml|^t7  trathi  he  waa  uttering  were  falllog  upon  a  generation  not  prepared  to 
recvire  tbam ;  bat  this  doubt  exlated  onljr  for  a  moment,  for  cheer  after  choer  —  three 
Umpa  three,  In  fact  —  reTerberated  through  the  noble  and  spadoui  building,  until  all 
oppoaltion  waa  drowned.  Nothing  waa  left  but  a  upontaneoua  burst  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  bold  speaker  who  thos  dared  to  face,  what  it  has  been  presumed  was  public  opin- 
ion, but  whkh,  as  we  have  often  contended,  is  not  the  ease.  It  onljr  needed  a  bold 
man,  a  tme  man,  a  patriotic  man,  to  stem  thhi  tide  of  AbollttoOk  ^oVoAVim.  CSt»x\M 
0*0ooor  has  done  it.  WJUionl  hi*  speech,  the  iDMi\ns'iio^4^ac(%\M«u«^^ai^i»:S^A-- 
Mfm Hf* jOajy S99lli  Ptctmbtr2L 
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followed  by  groans  and  hisses.)  I  beg  of  jooy  genUemen,  all 
of  yon,  at  least,  who  are  of  my  opinion,  to  preserve  silence, 
and  to  leave  the  hissinjs^  animal  the  full  enjoyment  of  bis 
natural  privilege.  (Cries  of  ^^Good!")  The  first  of  our 
race  that  offended  was  taught  to  do  so  by  that  hissing  animal ; 
the  first  human  society  that  ever  was  broken  up  through  sin 
and  didcord  had  its  happy  union  dissolved  by  the  entrance  of 
that  animal.  (Great  cheering  and  laughter.)  Therefore,  I 
say,  it  is  his  privilege  to  hiss.  Let  him  hiss  on.  (Cheers.) 
But,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer.  (Cries 
of  ^  Go  on ! ")  I  maintain  that  negro  slavery  is  not  unjust. 
(Cheers.)  That  it  is  benign  in  its  influences,  both  on  the  white 
man  and  on  the  black.  (A  voice  —  ^  That  is  so.")  I  maintain 
that  it  is  ordained  by  Nature  —  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  both 
races  —  that  in  the  climates  where  the  black  race  can  live  and 
prosper,  Nature  herself  enjoins  correlative  duties  on  the  black 
man  and  the  white  —  which  cannot  be  performed  except  by 
the  preservation,  and,  if  the  hissing  gentlemen  please,  by  the 
perpetuation,  of  negro  slavery.  (Voices,  "That  is  right." 
Cries  of  '*  Good,"  and  cheers.)  I  am  justified  in  this  opinion 
by  the  highest  tribunal  in  our  country  —  that  venerable  expo- 
nent of  our  institutions  and  of  our  principles  of  justice  —  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  court  has  held  on 
this  subject  what  wise  men  will  ever  pronounce  to  be  sound 
and  just  doctrine.  There  are  some  principles  well  known  and 
well  understood,  universally  recognized  and  universally  ao 
knowlcdged  among  men,  which  are  not  to  be  found  written  in 
constitutions  or  in  laws.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  formation,  of  our  government,  were,  as  they  still  are,  in 
some  sense,  peculiar,  and  radically  distinguishable  from  other 
nations.  We  were  white  men,  of  what  is  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  Caucasian  race.  We  were  a  monognmoua 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  we  were  not  Mohammedans,  or  followers 
of  Joe  Smith,  with  half  a  dozen  wives  apiece.  It  was  a  fun* 
damental  principle  of  our  civilization,  that  no  State  oould  be 
tolerated  or  exist  in  this  Union  Nvbick  ^noxM  nat^  in  that 
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respect,  resemble  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Some 
other  distinctive  features  might  be  .stated  which  serve  to  mark 
us  as  a  people  distinct  from  others,  and  incapable  of  associating 
on  terms  of  perfect  political  equality,  or  social  equality,  as 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  with  certain  classes  of  men  that  are 
to  be  found  on  the  earth's  surface.  As  a  white  nation,  we 
made  our  Constitution  and  our  laws,  resting  all  political  rights 
in  that  race;  they  constituted  in  every  political  sense  the 
American  people.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  negro,  we  allowed 
him  to  live  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of  our  laws.  We 
gave  him,  as  we  were  bound  to  give  him,  protection ;  but  we 
denied  to  him  political  rights  or  the  power  to  govern.  We 
left  him  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt  should  order  in  the  condition  of  bondman.  (Applause.) 
To  that  condition  the  negro  is  assigned  by  nature.  (Cries  of 
**  Bravo ! "  and  cheers.)  Experience  has  shown  that  his  class 
cannot  prosper  save  in  warm  climates.  In  a  cold  or  even  a 
moderately  cold  climate  he  soon  perishes ;  in  the  extremely 
warm  regions  his  race  is  perpetuated,  and  with  proper  guar- 
dianship, may  prosper.  He  has  ample  strength,  and  is  com- 
petent to  labor,  but  nature  denies  to  him  either  the  intellect  to 
govern  or  the  willingness  to  work.  Both  are  denied  him. 
But  that  same  power  which  deprived  him  of  the  will  to  labor, 
gave  him,  in  our  country,  as  a  recompense,  a  master  to  coerce 
that  duty  and  convert  him  into  a  valuable  and  useful  servant. 
(Cheers.)  I  contend  that  it  is  not  injustice  to  leave  the  negro 
in  the  condition  in  which  nature  placed  him,  and  for  which 
condition  he  is  adapted.  Fitted  t)nly  for  a  state  of  pupikigc, 
our  slave  system  gives  him  a  master  to  govern  him  and  supply 
his  defidencies ;  and  in  this  there  is  no  injustice.  Neither  is 
it  injustice  in  the  master  to  compel  him  to  labor  and  thereby 
afford  to  that  master  a  just  compensation  in  return  for  the 
care  and  talent  employed  in  governing  him.  In  this  way 
alone  is  the  negro  able  to  render  himself  useful  to  himself  and 
to  the  Mciety  in  whidi  he  is  placed. 
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measures  of  Abolitionism  and  its  abettors  compel  us  to  enibroe.' 
This  is  the  groand  that  we  must  take,  or  abandon  our  cherished 
Union.  We  must  no  longer  favor  political  leaders  who  talk 
about  Slavery  being  an  evil ;  nor  must  we  advance  the  inde- 
fensible doctrine  that  negro  slavery  is  a  thing  whidi,  although 
pernicious,  is  to  be  tolerated  merely  because  we  have  made  a 
bargain  to  tolerate  it.  We  must  turn  away  from  the  teachings 
of  fanaticism.  We  must  look  at  negro  slavery  as  it  is,  remem- 
bering that  the  voice  of  inspiration  as  found  in  the  sacred 
volume,  nowhere  condemns  the  bondage  of  those  who  are  fit 
only  for  bondage.  Yielding  to  the  decree  of  nature  and  the 
voice  of  sound  philosophy,  we  must  pronounce  that  institutkm 
just,  beneficent,  lawful,  and  proper.  The  Constitution  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers  of  our  republic,  which  recognized  it, 
must  be  preserved  and  maintained ;  and  that  both  may  stand 
together,  we  must  maintain  that  neither  the  institution  itself, 
or  the  Constitution  which  upholds  it,  is  wicked  or  unjust,  but 
that  each  is  sound  and  wise,  and  entitled  to  our  fullest  support. 
We  must  visit  with  our  execration  every  man  Tilaiming  our 
suffrages  who  objects  to  enforce,  with  entire  good  faith,  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  Slavery,  or  who  seeks, 
by  any  indirection,  to  withhold  its  protection  from  the  South, 
or  to  avoid  its  obligations  upon  the  North.  Let  us  support  no 
man  for  public  office  whose  speech  or  action  tends  to  induce 
assaults  upon  the  territory  of  our  Southern  neighbors,  or  to 
generate  insurrection  within  their  borders.  (Loud  cheers,  and 
cries  of  «  Good  I ") 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  we  must  act.  This  is 
what  we  must  say  to  our  brethren  of  the  South.  If  we  have 
sent  men  to  Congress  who  are  false  to  these  views,  and  are 
seeking  to  violate  the  compact  which  binds  us  together,  we 
must  ask  to  be  forgiven  until  we  have  another  chance  to  mani- 
fest our  will  at  the  ballot  boxes.  We  must  tell  the  South  that 
these  men  shall  be  consigned  to  privacy,  (applause)  —  and  that 
true  men,  men  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  men  loving  all  por- 
tiona  of  the  oouotiy  alike,  sihail  be  e\e«:,x»^  Vgl  ^^Dck  f^««L 
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And,  gentlemen,  we  must  do  more  than  promise  this;  we 
mast  perform  it.  (Loud  applause,  followed  by  three  cheers 
for  Mr.  O* Conor,  and  a  tiger.)  But  a  word  more,  gentlemen, 
and  I  have  done.  (Cries  of  '*  Go  on.")  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  what  I  have  said  to  you  this  evening  will  be  greatly 
misrepresented.  It  is  very  certain  that  I  have  not  hud  time 
enough  properly  to  enlarge  upon,  and  fully  to  explain  the 
interesting  topics  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  express  myself 
thus  boldly  and  distinctly,  taking  upon  myself  the  consequences, 
be  they  what  they  may.  (Applause.)  But  I  will  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  explanation.  I  have  maintained  the  justice 
of  Slavery ;  I  have  maintained  it  because  I  hold  that  the  negro 
is  decreed  by  nature  to  a  state  of  pupilage  under  the  dominion 
of  the  wiser  white  man  in  every  clime  where  Grod  and  nature 
meant  that  the  negro  should  live  at  all.  (Applause.)  I  say 
a  state  of  pupilage ;  and  that  I  may  be  rightly  understood,  I 
say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  white  man  to  treat  him  kindly  — 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  white  man  to  treat  him  kindly. 
(Applause.)  And,  further,  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  white 
man,  in  States  where  slavery  exists,  be  not  interfered  with 
by  the  fanatics  who  are  now  creating  these  disturbances,  what- 
ever laws,  whatever  improvements,  whatever  variations  in  the 
conduct  of  society  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
in  every  instance  the  dictates  of  interest  and  humanity,  as 
between  the  white  man  and  the  black,  will  be  faithfully  and 
fairly  carried  out  in  the  progress  of  that  improvement  in  all 
these  things  in  which  we  are  all  progressing.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  master  has  a  right  to  slay  his  slave ;  it  is  not 
pretended  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  guilty  of  harshness  and 
inhumanity  to  his  slave.  The  laws  of  all  the  Southern  States 
forbid  that.  We  have  not  the  right  here  at  the  North  to  be 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  a  horse.  It  is  an  indictable  offence  to 
commit  such  cruelty.  The  same  laws  exist  in  the  South,  and 
if  there  is  any  failure  in  enforcing  them  to  the  fullest  extent, 
it  is  due  to  this  external  force  whicVi  \a  ^t^«Wi%  >\V3f^  ^^ 
SaaiberB  States,  and  compel*  them  to  aVs^tsaxi^^^'^V^^^'^^^B^ 
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many  acts  beneficent  towards  the  negro^  wbkh  oAenriae  vonld 
be  performed.  (Applause.)  In  truth,  in  fact,  in  deed  —  m 
truth,  in  fact,  in  deed,  the  white  maik  in  the  SlaTeholding  States 
has  no  more  authority  by  tlie  law  of  the  land  over  bis  shtTe 
than  our  laws  allow  to  a  father  oyer  his  minor  children.  He 
can  no  more  violate  humanity  with  respect  to  them  than  a  I 
father  in  any  of  the  Free  States  of  this  Union  can  eicercise  acts 
violative  of  humanity  over  his  own  son  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concemed,  you  own  your 
boys,  and  have  a  right  to  their  services  until  they  are  twenty- , 
one.  You  can  make  them  woiic  for  you ;  you  can  hire  out 
their  services  and  take  their  earnings ;  yoo  have  the  right  to 
chastise  them  with  judgment  and  reason  if  they  violate  your 
commands ;  and  they  are  entirely  without  political  rights. 
Not  (Hie  of  them  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  eleven  months 
even  can  go  to  the  polls  and  give  a  vote.  Tlierefore,  gentle- 
men, before  the  law,  there  is  but  one  difference  between  the 
free  white  man  oi  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  negro  bondman  in  the  Southern  States.  The  white 
man  is  to  be  emancipated  at  twenty-one,  because  his  God-given 
intellect  entitles  him  to  emancipation  and  fits  him  for  the 
duties  to  devolve  upon  him.  The  negro,  to  be  sure,  is  a  bond- 
man for  life.  He  may  be  sold  from  otie  master  to  another, 
but  where  is  the  ill  in  that?  —  one  may  be  as  good  as  another. 
If  there  be  laws  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  sale,  which,  by 
separating  man  and  wife,  do  occasionally  lead  to  that  whidi 
shocks  humanity,  and  may  be  said  to  violate  all  propriety  and 
all  conscience  —  if  such  things  are  done,  let  the  South  alooe^ 
and  they  will  correct  the  evil.  Let  our  brethren  of  the  South 
take  care  of  their  own  domestic  institutions,  and  they  will  do 
it.  (Applause.)  They  will  so  govern  themselves  as  to  sup- 
press acts  of  this  description,  if  they  are  occasionally  committed, 
as  perhaps  they  arc,  and  we  must  all  admit  that  tliey  are  con- 
trary to  all  just  conceptions  of  riglit  and  humanity.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  a  nation  conquered  from  evil  practices, 
brought  to  the  light  of  civVUzaXvoin)  w  Ynoi^&i^Ni  \a  ^%  Vu|^  of 
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religion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  by  the  bayonet,  by 
penal  laws,  or  by  external  persecutions  of  any  kind.  It  is  not 
by  declamation  and  outcry  against  a  people  from  those  abroad 
and  outside  of  their  territory  that  you  can  improve  their  man- 
ners or  their  morals  in  any  respect.  No ;  if,  standing  outside 
of  their  territory,  you  attack  the  errors  of  a  people,  you  make 
them  cling  to  their  faults.  From  a  sentiment  somewhat 
excusable  —  akin  to  self-respect  and  patriotism — they  will 
resist  their  nation's  enemy. 

Let  our  brethren  of  the  South  alone,  gentlemen ;  and  if 
there  be  any  errors  of  this  kind,  they  will  correct  them.  There 
18  but  one  way  in  which  you  can  thus  leave  them  to  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  judgment,  by  which  you  can  retain  them  in 
this  Unii^  as  our  brethren, and  perpetuate  this  glorious  Union; 
and  that  is,  by  resolving  —  without  reference  to  the  political 
party  or  faction  to  which  any  one  of  you  may  belong ;  without 
reference  to  the  name,  political  or  otherwise,  which  you  may 
please  to  bear  —  resolving  that  the  man,  be  he  who  he  may, 
who  advocates  the  doctrine  that  negro  slavery  is  unjust,  and 
ought  to  be  assailed  or  legislated  against,  or  who  agitates  the 
subject  of  extinguishing  negro  slavery  in  any  of  its  forms  as  a 
political  hobby,  that  that  man  shall  be  denied  your  suffrages, 
and  not  only  denied  your  suffrages,  but  that  you  will  select 
from  the  ranks  of  the  opposite  party,  or  your  own,  if  necessary, 
the  man  you  like  least,  who  entertains  opposite  sentiments, 
but  through  whose  instrumentality  you  may  be  enabled  to 
defeat  his  election,  and  to  secure  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
men  who  are  true  to  the  Constitution,  who  are  lovers  of  the 
Union  —  men  who  cannot  be  induced  by  considerations  of 
imaginary  benevolence  for  people  who  really  do  not  desire 
their  aid,  to  sacrifice  or  to  jeopard  in  any  degree  the  blessings 
we  ei\joy  under  this  Union.  May  it  be  perpetual.  (Great 
and  continued  cheering.) 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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Mr.  O'Conor,  in  refponie  to  a  Letter  from  •  Committat  of  Miiiiiiipli 
Miking  for  a  oorrected  copy  of  bis  Speecli,  made  tiwiollowing  reply: 

Nbw  Yobk,  I>«e.  80.  18i0. 

Gbhtlbmkv  :  The  measure  you  propoee  maeta  my  entira  apfvovaL 

I  haTO  long  thought  that  our  dilutes  concenn^g  Negro  Slavery 
would  aoon  terminate  if  the  public  mind  could  be  dxawn  to  the  true 
issue,  and  steadily  fixed  upon,  it  To  eflbct  this  oljeet  was  Iha  sola 
aim  of  my  address. 

Though  its  ministers  can  nerer  permit  the  law  of  the  laad  to  ba 
questioned  by  priyate  judgment,  there  is,  ne¥ertheleas,  sa^  a  thing  as 
natural  justice.  Natural  justice  has  the  DiTine  sanction;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  any  human  law  which  conflicts  with  it  should  kmg 
endure. 

Where  mental  enlightenment  abounds,  where  morality  is  professed 
by  all,  where  the  mind  is  free,  speech  is  free*  and  the  press  is  firee,  is  il 
^ssible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  law  which  is  ndmit^  to  con- 
flict with  natural  justice,  and  with  God's  own  mandate,  should  long 
endure? 

Yet  all  will  admit  that,  within  certain  limits,  at  least,  our  Constitu- 
tion docs  contain  positive  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  Negro 
Slavery  in  the  old  States  through  all  time,  unless  the  local  logislaturaa 
shall  think  fit  to  abolish  it.  And,  consequently  if  Negro  Slavery, 
however  humanely  administered  or  judicious!}  regulated,  be  an  insti- 
tution which  conflicts  with  natural  justice  and  with  Ood's  law,  surely 
the  most  vehement  and  extreme  admirers  of  John  Brown's  sentiments 
are  right ;  and  their  denunciations  against  the  Constitution,  and  against 
the  most  hallowed  names  connected  with  it,  are  perfectly  justifiable. 

The  friends  of  truth  —  the  patriotic  Americans  who  would  sustain 
their  country's  honor  against  foreign  rivalry,  and  defend  their  country*! 
interests  against  all  assailants,  err  greatly  when  they  contend  with 
these  men  on  any  point  but  one.  Their  general  principles  cannot  ba 
refuted ;  their  logic  is  irresistible ;  the  error,  if  any  there  be,  is  in  their 
premises.  They  assert  that  Negro  Slavery  is  unjust.  This,  and  thia 
alone,  of  all  they  say,  is  capable  ot  being  fidrly  argued  against. 

If  this  proposition  cannot  be  refuted,  our  irnion  cmuioC  mdnrr,  and 
it  ought  not  to  endure. 

Our  negro  bondmen  can  neither  be  exterminated  nor  transported  to 
Africa.  They  are  too  numerous  for  either  process,  and  either,  if  prac- 
ticable, would  involve  a  violation  of  humanity.  If  they  were  emanci- 
pated, they  would  relapse  into  barbarism,  or  a  set  0^  negro  Statea 
would  arise  in  our  midst  possessing  political  eqtudity,  and  entitled  to 
social  equality.    The  division  of  partiea  would  soon  make  the  negro 
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members  a  powerftil  bodj  in  Congress  —  would  place  some  of  them  in 
high  iK>litical  stations,  and  occasionally  let  one  into  the  Executive  chair. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  could  be  endured ;  it  is  simply  impossible. 

"What,  then,  remains  to  be  discussed  > 

The  negro  race  is  upon  us.  With  a  Constitntion  which  holds  them 
in  bondage,  our  Federal  Union  might  be  presenred ;  but  if  so  holding 
them  in  bondage  be  a  thing  forbidden  by  God  and  Nature,  we  cannot 
lawfully  so  hold  tfaern,  and  the  XTnkm  mart  peiislu 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  conflict  which  has  nojv  reached 
ita  climax. 

Amongst  us  at  the  North,  the  sole  queatioa  for  reflection,  study,  ttd 
friendly  interchange  of  thought,  should  be  —  Is  Negro  Slavery  unjust } 
The  rational  and  dispasskmate  inquirer  will  find  no  difllcul  ty  in  amviag 
at  my  condusion.  It  is  fit  and  proper ;  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  an 
institution,  beneficial  to  both  races ;  and  the  effect  of  this  assertion  is 
not  diminished  by  our  admitting  that  many  foulta  are  practised  under 
it.  Is  not  such  the  foct  in  respect  to  all  human  laws  and  institutions  } 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  rdsoect,  yours  truly. 


How  TO   Sate  thb  TTinoif. 


"CBABUROWir,  Va^  Not.  A 

"  Last  nif tat  at  nio«  d'dodc,  an  alam  wm  strtD  bj  on*  of  the  wbHimU  llriiif  his 
A*.  Military  ordcn  wvra  aoaodad  frcrni  ooa  ntd  of  tne  town  to  tlM  other,  aad  caand 
Tory  creat  panic  among  womra  and  children,  and  aome  men  whoae  nerrona  ayiumi 
have  oecome  moch  diaordered  by  late  eventa.  Sbottera  wera  cloaad,  and  llichta  extln> 
gniahed,  in  qnkk  time.  The  excitement  contlniwd  nntll  ten  o'dock.  when  It  wna  aacer> 
tained  tliat  the  aenlinel  had  mlaiaken  a  cow  tur  a  man ;  that  ha  ehalieogod  her;  that 
•ha  would  not  halt ,  and  ha  fired."  —  TeUgn^fMe  Jk^akku  ^  Iht  Aatnei^ki  Firm, 


Wira  blatant  month,  when  next  the  Bonth 

With  dire  Dianniott  threata  the  North, 
The  tie  to  aare  thall  from  the  graT« 

The  mlf^ty  dead  ba  anmmoned  ftirth  t 
No,  let  them  lie,  we  need  not  try 

A  plan  ao  grim  and  ghoatly  now, 
Binoe  well  we  know  an  oz*t  low 

Appala  a  State  that  dreada  a  oow ; 
Since  weMre  been  told  that  warrlora  bold 

Their  weeping  wivea  at  Richmond  left, 
Tb  boldly  go  and  boe  a  foe 

Who  aatage  ahnibs  of  leaTea  bereft, 
No  wiiard*t  wand  to  raiae  a  band 

or  patrlota  long  ainoe  dead  need  we^ 
To  keep  one  flag  or  take  the  brag 

Out  of  the  Sonthem  ChlTalry. 
Ah,  no  I  to  aaTe  that  fhiglle  fbrm,  — 
The  Union,  —  or  to  lull  the  atorm 
OrClTil  Ware  when  they  impend, 
A  alrople  eonrae  I  recommend : 
CmahtheSUTeStatear    With  blood  Imbnia  them  ! 
Not  drire  a  herd  of  oxen  throogh  them. 

X 
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<*It  was  much— a  yrery  notable  interposition  of  Froridenoe  in 
John  Brown's  behalf — that  he  was  led  out  from  the  influence  of  the 
church  as  fiur  as  the  upholding  of  Slayery  was  concerned ;  that  he  was 
plucked,  as  a  braird  from  the  burning,  out  of  this  department  of  her 
mares.  But  her  misdnefous  doctrine  that  the  true  Qod  is  the  <  Qod 
of  battles' — that  the  uniTersal  Father  is  the  *  Lord  oif  hosts.'  author- 
ising some  of  his  children  to  hang,  behead,  stab,  and  shoot  others  — 
this  detestable  doctrine  the  church  had  instilled  into  him  so  effectually 
that  he  never  escaped  from  it.  And  he  probably  nerer  took  pains 
eren  to  look  at  the  question  of  non-resistance  as  an  open  question ; 
a  doctrine  that  might,  i>erhaps,  be  true ;  a  principle  which  might,  as 
its  adyocates  declared,  lie  at  the  rery  root  of  Christianitj.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  judge  him  by  the  same  standard  as 
if  he  had  recognised  this  principle.  We  cannot  hare  grapes  from 
thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles.  But  we  can,  we  must  say,  that,  so  tu 
as  his  light  extended,  John  Brown  nobly,  gloriously,  did  his  duty  to 
%he  sLaye." 


I. 


John  G.  Whittier  and  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

WHENEVER  an  heroic  act  is  done  in  Freedom's  caose 
or  name,  every  one  naturally  turns  to  John  6.  Whittier 
for  a  song  fit  to  celebrate  and  consecrate  it.  Manj  eyes  were 
directed  to  him  when  John  Brown  fell ;  and  many  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  when  the  poet  spoke.  For  the  noble  reteran 
singer  sadly  disappointed  them;  and  murmurs  of  injustice 
filled  the  homes  of  the  old  warrior's  friends.  I  have  been 
spared  the  labor  and  pains  of  criticising  Whittier  in  this  in- 
stance, by  one  whose  devotion  to  Freedom  and  opposition  to 
war  no  man  doubts — William  Lloyd  Garrison  ;  whose  com- 
ments, (as  they  appeared  in  the  ^  Liberator/')  I  append  to 
the  verses  of  the  anti-slavery  poet :  ^ 

BROWN  OF  OSAWATOMIE. 

John  Bbowv  c£  Otswatomi* 

Spake  on  his  dying  day : 
<•  I  will  not  have,  to  dirive  my  80«1« 

A  priest  in  Slavery's  pay ; 
But,  let  soHM  poor  davv-mother. 

Whom  I  have  sCrivitn  to  fret, 
With  her  ehUdren,  from  the  gaUowi-alair, 

Pat  up  a  prayer  liar  me ! 


ft 


John  Brown  of  Oaawstomiey 

They  led  him  oat  to  die ; 
And,  lo ! — a  poor  sliive  mother 
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Then  the  bold,  blue  eye  grew  tender. 
And  the  old,  harsh  t^ce  grew  mild, 

Ab  he  stooped  between  the  jeering  ranks 
And  kissed  the  negro's  child  I 

The  shadows  of  his  stormy  life 

That  moment  feU  apart : 
Without,  the  rash  and  bloody  hand. 

Within,  the  loving  heart. 
That  kiss,  from  all  its  guilty  means, 

Redeemed  the  good  intent, 
And  round  the  grisly  fighter's  hair 

The  Martyr's  aureole  bent  I 

Pgish.gitfi  him  the  folly  N 

Thatseeks  througli  eyil,  good ;  ^ 
Long  lire  the  generous  purpose 

Unstained  with  human  blood  I 
Not  the  raid  of  midnight  terror, 

But  the  thought  which  imderlies ; 
Not  the  outlaw's  pride  of  daring, 

But  the  Christian's  sacrifice. 

O !  never  may  yon  blue-ridged  hills 

The  Northern  rifle  hear, 
Nor  see  the  light  of  blazing  homes 

Flash  on  the  negro's  spear. 
But  let  the  free- winged  angel  Truth 

Their  guarded  passes  scale, 
To  teach  that  Right  is  more  than  Might 

And  Justice  more  than  Mail  I 


So  vainly  shall  Virginia  set 

Her  battle  in  array ; 
In  vain  her  trampling  squadrons  knead 

The  winter  snow  with  clay. 
She  may  strike  the  pouncing  eagle, 

But  she  dare  not  harm  the  dove ; 
And  every  gate  she  bars  to  Hate 

Shall  open  wide  to  Love ! 
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THE   CRITICISM   OP  GARRISON. 
"We  have  copied  into  our  poetical  department,  from  the  New 
York  "  Independent^^  some  lines  on  John  Brown  of  Osawato- 
mie,  from  the  pen  of  our  gifted  friend,  John  G.  WJiittier ;  but, 
though  the  sentiment  is  gracefully  expressed,  \vc  think  there 
is  not  the  same  magnanimous  recognition  of  the  liberty-loving 
heroism  of  John  Brown,  which  is  found  in  many  of  the  poet*« 
effusions  relating  to  the  war-like  struggle  of  1776,  and  ^  our 
revolutionary  fathers."    For  example  —  he  speaks  of  ^Uhe 
rash  and  bloody  hand"  —  the  ^ guilty  means  "  with  '<  the  good 
intent "  —  "  the  grisly  fighter's  hair  "  —  "  the  folly  that  secki 
through  evil  good"  —  "  the  raid  of*  midnight  terror  "  —  "  the 
outlaw's  pride  of  daring,"  &c    There  is  an  apparent  invidi- 
ousness  or  severity  of  imputation  in  these  epithets,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  called  for,  though  softened  by  some  approving 
allusions  in  close  juxtaposition.     Let  such  of  us  as  are  believ- 
ers in  the  doctrines  of  peace  be  careful  to  award  to  John 
Brown  at  least  as  much  credit  as  we  do  to.  a  Joshua  or  Gideon, 
a  Washington  or  Warren,  and  especially  not  to  do  him  the 
slightest   injustice.      Though  he  was  far  from  being  a  non- 
resistant,  yet  he  was  not  a  man  of  violence  and  blood,  in  a  law- 
less sense,  any  more  than  those  Jewish  and  American  heroes ; 
and  if  no  reproachful  epithets  ought  to  be  cast  upon  their 
memories,  none  ought  to  be  cast  upon  his.     In  all  that  consti- 
tutes moral  grandeur  of  character,  and  entire  disinterestedness 
of  action,  he  was  their  superior.    He  perilled  all  that  was  dear 
to  him,  not  to  achieve  liberty  for  himself,  or  those  of  his  own 
complexion,  but  to  break  the  fetters  of  a  race  ^  not  colored  like 
his  own,"  most  wickedly  abhorred,  universally  proscribed,  and 
subjected  to  a  bondage  full  of  unutterable  woe  and  horror. 
But,  even  in  their  behalf,  he  sought  no  retaliation  nor  re- 
venge, but  only  (if  possible)  a  peaceful  exodus  from  Virginia. 
He  explicitly  declared  to  the  Court,  "  I  never  had  any  de- 
sign against  the  liberty  of  any  person,  nor  any  disposition  to 
commit  treason  or  destroy  propertyi  or  lo  ^xcaXa  ^t  v^  \w^\v^ 
Blares  to  r^fellkm^  or  to  make  insnrnMUMmr     lixAH(W\>  V^- 
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minded  man  doubts  the  word  of  John  Brown  ?  Hb  weapons 
were  purely  for  self-defence  on  llie  part  of  the  flying  bondmen 

—  an  extremity,  whicli,  eighteen  centuries  after  Christ,  justi- 
fies their  use  in  the  belief  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, and  in  accordance  with  the  common  law  of  the  world. 
He  was  of  such  stuff  as  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  the  Smithfield  Martyrs,  the  Mayflower 
Pilgrims,  were  composed ;  apparently  as  true  to  his  convic- 
tions of  duty  towards  God,  as  any  man  who  ever  walked  the 
earth  before  him.  This  does  not  prove  that  he  did  well  to 
rely  on  some  other  than  spiritual  weapons  for  the  success  of 
his  plan  ;  but  it  does  demand  that  the  fullest  justice  should  be 
done  to  his  character,  and  that  every  reference  to  him  should 
be  as  respectful  and  as  appreciative  as  to  any  of  the  patriots 
and  martyrs  to  whom  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  bow 
down  in  homage.  Every  man  who  votes  to  uphold  (as  does 
the  Quaker  poet  himself)  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  American  Constitution,  votes  to  uphold  the  war  system 

—  army,  navy,  militia,  with  all  their  accompaniments ;  and  no 
such  person,  therefore,  can  consistently  speak  of  "  the  rash  and 
bloody  hand  "  of  John  Brown,  nor  of  *'  the  folly  that  seeks 
through  evil  good,"  —  that  is,  that  seeks  to  emancipate  the  en- 
slaved, peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must 

Possibly,  before  entering  Harper's  Ferry,  John  Brown  had 
been  reading  the  following  soul-stirring  lines  of  Whittier,  — 
giving  them  a  more  literal  interpretation  than  the  poet  in- 
tended : 

"  Speak  out  in  acta  !  —  the  time  for  words 

Has  passed,  and  deeds  alone  suffice ; 
In  the  loud  clang  of  meeting  swords 

The  softer  music  dies  ! 
Act — act,  in  God's  name,  while  ye  may! 

Smite  from  the  Church  her  leprous  limb ! 

Throw  open  to  the  light  of  day 

The  bondman's  cell,  and  break  away 

The  chains  the  State  has  bound  on  him ! 
%  %  %  % 
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**  One  last  great  battle  for  the  Right,  — 
One  short,  sharp  straggle  to  be  free !  — 
To  do  is  to  succeed — our  fight 
Is  waged  in  Heaven's  approving  sight  — 
The  smile  of  God  is  Victory ! " 

It  is  certain  that  when  John  Brown  was  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Boston  last  May,  he  was 
heard  to  say,  at  its  conclusion,  ^  These  men  are  all  talk : 
what  is  needed  is  action  —  action ! "  He  did  unconscious 
injustice  to  the  men  alluded  to,  but  it  shows  what  was  then 
uppermost  in  hb  mind. 

In  the  following  lines  by  Whittier,  the  martial  references 

are  very  different  from  those  in  his  effusion  in  the  **  Independ« 
ent " : 


«•  Our  fellow-countrymen  in  chains ! 

Slaves  —  in  a  land  of  light  and  law ! 
Slaves  —  crouching  on  the  very  plains 

IVhere  rolled  the  ttorm  of  fVcedom't  war  / 
A  groan  from  Eutau's  haunted  wood  — 

A  wail  where  Camden's  martyrs  fell  — 
By  every  thrine  of  patriot  blood, 

From  Moultrie's  wall  and  Jasper's  well ! 
By  storied  hill  and  hallowed  grot, 

By  mossy  wood  and  marshy  glen, 
Whence  rang  of  old  the  ri/le-ihot 

And  hurrying  ihout  of  Marion* t  men  !  " 
«  «  «  « 

'*No — by  each  spot  of  haunted  ground, 

Where  Freedom  weeps  her  children's  &11  — 
By  Plymouth's  Rock,  and  Bunkei't  mound — 

By  Griewoid^t  ttained  and  thattered  vail  — 
By  Warren't  ghott  —  hy  Langdon*»  ihade  »- 

By  all  the  memoriet  of  our  d«td  ! 

«  «  «  « 

**  By  their  enlarging  souls,  which  hwrtt 
The  bandi  and  fetters  round  them  »et ! 
By  the  free  Pilgrim  spirit  nursed 

Within  our  inmost  bosoms  yet — 
By  all  above  —  around  —  below  — 
Be  oun  tb'  in^dgoMnt  answer —^O  \** 
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So,  too,  in  the  following:  Terse,  there  is  the  mme  apprecia- 
tion of  heroism,  without  any  damaging  imputation :  — 

'<  When  Freedom,  on  her  natal  day, 
Within  her  war-rocked  cradie  fay, 
An  iron  race  around  her  stood, 
Baptized  her  infant  brow  in  bhod. 
And,  through  the  storm  which  round  her  swept, 
Their  constant  ward  and  watching  kept." 

Again: 

<*  God  hless  New  Hampshire !  —  from  her  granite  peaks, 
Once  more  the  voice  of  Stark  ttnd  Langdon  tpeakt !  " 


But  John  Brown  was  nobler  in  his  aim,  and  ksa  bkiodj  is 
his  spirit,  than  either  Stark  or  Langdon. 
Again,  says  the  [>oet :  — 

'<  The  voice  of  free,  broad  HiOddlesex  —  of  thousand  as  of  one  — 
TTie  ihaft  of  Bunker  calling  to  that  of  Lexington  !** 

Is  Harper's  Ferry  a  whit  behind  Bunker  Hill  or  Lexington 
in  all  that  constitutes  true  devotion  of  soul,  or  a  quenchless 
love  of  liberty? 

Again,  alluding  to  the  invasive  march  of  the  Slave  Power 
through  the  North : 

<*  It  is  coming,  it  is  nigh  ( 
Stand  your  homes  and  altars  by ; 
On  yowr  own  free  threeholde  die  I 

«« Perish  party  —  perish  dan ; 
Strike  together  while  ye  can. 
Like  the  arm  of  one  ^rong  man!** 

Finally,  Torktown  is  celebrated  in  the  following  strain : 

*•  From  Yorktown's  ruins,  ranked  and  stfll, 
Two  lines  stretch  far  o*er  vale  and  hill : 
Wlio  curbs  his  steed  at  head  of  one } 
Hark !  the  low  murmur :  Washington  ! 
Who  bends  his  keen,  approving  glance, 
Where  down  the  gorgeous  line  of  Prance 
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Slune  nightly  8tar  and  plume  of  snow  ? 

Thou  too  art  victor,  Bodiambeau  I 

•  •  •  • 

••  O  !  veil  your  faces,  young  and  brave  I 
Sleep,  Scammel,  in  thy  mMier  grave  ! 
Sons  of  the  North-land,  ye  who  set 
Stout  heart*  againet  the  bayonet. 
And  pressed  with  steady  footfall  near 
The  moated  battery**  blazing  tier. 
Turn  your  scarred  £eices  from  the  sight  — 
Let  shame  do  homage  to  the  right ! 


»f 


Neither  Washington,  nor  Rochambeau,  nor  Scammel  pre- 
sented such  exalted  traits  of  character  as  John  Brown :  why, 
then,  should  he  be  the  subject  of  special  moral  criticism  and 
rebuke  by  the  poet  ?  Why  was  his  effort  ^*  a  midnight  raid 
with  bloody  hand,"  while  theirs  was  made  brilliant  and  im- 
posing by  ^  knightly  star  and  plume  of  snow,"  and  by  success- 
fully meeting  bayonet  with  bayonet  ? 

If  there  is  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  lest  there  may  be  a 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  through  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  felt  for  John  Brown,  there  is  more  dan- 
ger, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  brutal  outcry  raised  against  him 
as  an  outlaw,  traitor,  and  murderer  by  those  who  are  either  too 
cowardly  to  avow  their  real  convictions,  or  too  pro-slavery  to 
feel  one  throb  of  pity  for  those  in  bondage,  will  lead  to  unmer- 
ited censure  of  hb  course.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  hold  an 
equal  balance  in  such  a  case,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  do  so. 


InUUJy^c 
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A  CORBECTTON.* 

B08TOX,  Jan.  13,  1860. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  criticism  of  Mr.  Whittier's  poem  on  John  Brown, 
you  have  made  one  error,  which,  I  notice,  is  shared  by  many  of  the  old 
warrior's  friends.     You  say,  — 

'*  ITe  perilled  all  that  was  dear  to  blm.  not  to  achieve  liberty  for  bimteir,  or  thow 
of  Ills  own  coniplexioOf  but  to  break  tb«  fettem  of  a  rare  *  not  colored  like  hU  own,' 
most  wickedly  abhorred,  nnivenallj  proicrilMd,  and  ^iiult)ected  to  a  bondage  ftill  ct 
unutterable  woe  and  horror.  But,  even  in  their  behalf,  be  •ought  no  reTenga,  bnt 
only  (if  poMtibIc)  a  peaceful  exodus  from  Tlrgfuia." 

John  Brown  did  not  intend  to  make  any  exodus  from  'Virginia,  peace- 
ful or  otherwise,  but  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  their  native  State,  and  to 
support  them  there.  The  idea  that  he  intended  to  make  an  exodus, 
comes  from  his  reference  to  his  exploit  in  Missouri,  which  was  given 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  slaves  might  be  liberated  without 
bloodshed  ;  not  as  an  indication  of  the  mode  by  which  he  intended  to 
operate  in  Virginia. 

Have  you  not  seen  his  letter  of  explanation  to  Mr.  Hunter  ?  By 
reading  it,  you  will  sec  that  there  was  no  real  contradiction  in  his 
statements. 

Now  comes  the  question,  How  did  he  intend  to  support  himself  in 
Virginia  without  insurrection  ? 

Mr.  Emerson  never  said  a  truer  word  than  when  he  described  John 
Brown  as  a  pure  Idealist.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  drive  a 
shadow  into  the  centre  of  a  block  of  granite  as  to  force  a  pro-slavery 
falsehood  into  his  brain  or  heart.  Truly  regarded,  is  it  not  a  conces- 
sion to  the  Southern  creed,  to  call  a  rising  of  the  slaves  an  insurrec- 
tion ?  The  whites  of  the  South  are  now  in  insurrection.  Southern 
society  for  two  centuries  has  been  an  insurrection.  John  Brown, 
therefore,  went  do^i'n  to  Virginia  not  to  incite,  but  to  extinguish, 
insurrection.  He  went  down  to  Virginia  as  an  Abolitionbt  and  Com- 
pensationist  —  to  free  the  slaves,  and  pay  them  for  their  past  unre- 
quited services.  If  any  man  had  presumed  to  oppose  this  righteous 
action,  John  Brown  would  have  summarily  resisted  him  to  the  death. 
That  was  the  reason  why  he  bought  pikes,  and  Sharpy's  rittcs.  and 
revolvers.  He  did  not  design  to  go  northward,  but  toward  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama.  He  intended  to  put  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence through  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*  From  the  Uhanktav,  4«a.\^'VM(^ 
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There  was  no  intentionAl  deception  in  John  Brown's  language  to 
the  Court  or  elsewhere.  He  neither  intended,  it  is  true,  to  incite  qr 
excite  insurrection,  even  in  the  Virginia  sense  of  the  word ;  but  as  he 
would  have  been  resbted  by  the  tyrants  whose  wicked  work  he  was 
undoing,  he  would  unquestionably  have  stirred  up  a  terrible  revolu- 
tion. Yet,  to  say  that  he  would  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  is  to  cover 
the  crime  of  Slavery  with  the  mantle  of  legitimacy. 

Yours  truly,  James  Redpath. 


M 


REPLY  OP  WHITTIER. 

Amssburt,  15th,  1st  mo.,  1860. 
Mj  Dear  Friend  Grarrison  :  In  thj  notice  of  mj  article  on 
Brown  of  Osawatomie,"  published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Independent,  tboo  hast,  nnintentionallj,  I  am  sure,  done  me 
injustice.  Apart  from  what  thee  so  well  knew  of  my  lifelong 
professions  and  principles,  I  need  only  call  thy  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  almost  every  instance,  the  articles  from  which 
thou  hast  quoted  passages  containing  warlike  allusions  and 
figures,  contain  distinct  and  emphatic  declarations  of  the  en- 
tirely peaceful  character  of  the  Anti-slavery  enterprise ;  and 
equally  emphatic  denunciations  of  war  and  violence  in  its 
behalf.  In  thy  first  quotation,  the  qualifying  lines  which,  in 
the  original,  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  extract,  are  omitted : 

**  To  Freedom's  perilled  altar  bear 

The  freeman's  and  the  Christian's  whole  — 
Tongue,  pen,  and  vote,  and  prayer  ! " 

In  the  article  from  which  thy  second  quotation  is  made,  the 
following  significant  stanza  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole : 

**  Up  now  for  freedom  !  —  not  in  strife 

Like  that  %four  ttemer  fathere  taWf 
The  mofai  ttaste  of  hunum  Kfe, 

The  glory  and  the  guilt  of  tear. 
But  break  ^he  chain,  the  yoke  remove, 

4nd  emite  to  earth  Oppreiiion*t  rod 
With  thoee  mild  armt  of  Truth  and  £om. 

Made  migMy  through  the  liwn/^  God 


% 
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In  the  poem  entitled  *<  Moral  Wtffkre,*^  (the  teiy  litla 
shows  its  character,)  the  lines  quoted  hy  thee  are  CDiitnttted 
with  such  as  these : 

**  A  moral  wnrfiEire  with  the  crime 
And  foUj  of  an  evil  time.** 

**  And  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  is  <mn. 
In  conflict  with  unholy  powers, 
We  grasp  the  weapons  He  has  {^Ten, 
The  Light,  and  Truth,  and  Love  of  Heayen.** 

The  poem  ^  Yoii^town "  is  simply  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  and  the  reenslaTement  of 
the  fugitive  slaves  in  the  abased  name  of  Libertj.  No 
eulogy  of  war  was  intended  or  given, — none  can  be  ao 
understood. 

But,  enough  of  this  merely  personal  explanation.  No  one 
who  knows  me,  or  who  has  read  my  writings,  can  be  doubtful 
for  a  moment  as  to  my  position  —  utter  abhorrence  of  war,  and 
of  slavery  as  in  itself  a  state  of  war,  where  the  violence  is  all 
on  one  side. 

The  pledge  which  we  gave  to  the  world  at  Philadelphia, 
twenty-six  years  ago,  when  we  signed  the  Declaration  of  Sen- 
timents, fresh  from  thy  pen,  that  we  w^ould  reject,  ourselves, 
and  entreat  the  oppressed  to  reject  the  use  of  all  carnal  weap- 
ons for  deliverance  from  bondage ;  that  we  admitted  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  over  the  subject  of  Slavery  within  their 
limits  ;  and  that  we  were  under  high  moral  obligations  to  use, 
for  the  promotion  of  our  cause,  moral  and  political  action  as 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, — we  have 
since  reiterated  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  on  as  many  occasions. 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  pledge. 
Slavery  was  just  what  it  is  now,  neither  better  nor  worse, 
when  we  made  it.  If  it  is  right  and  pfoper  now  to  use  forci- 
ble means  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  it  was  right  and  proper  then. 
If  it  be  said  that  Old  Testament  Christians  are  not  bound  by 
our  pledge.-*,  and  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  applaud   theiu   iu 
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appeals  to  the  sword,  I  can  only  saj  that  I  dare  not  encourage 
others  who  have  not  my  scruples  to  do  what  I  regard  as  mor- 
ally wrong.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  use,  even  to  the  slaves, 
the  language  of  thy  own  lines : 

**  Not  by  the  sword  shall  your  deliTerance  be, 
Not  by  the  sheddmg  of  your  masters'  blood, 
Not  bj  rebellion,  nor  foul  treachery 
TJpspringing  suddenly  like  swelling  flood ; 
Revenge  and  rapine  ne'er  did  bring  forth  good. 
God's  time  is  best,  nor  will  it  long  delay ;  — 
Eren  now  your  barren  cause  begins  to  bud, 
And  glorious  shall  the  fruit  be.    Watdi  and  pray ! 
For,  lo !  the  kindling  dawn  that  ushers  in  the  day." 

I  am  painfully  sensible  of  many  errors  of  feeling  and  judg- 
ment, but  my  conscience  bears  me  witness  that  I  have,  at  least, 
honestly  striven  to  be  faithful  alike  to  Freedom  and  Peace. 
That  this  is  thy  own  earnest  desire,  I  have  as  little  doubt. 
Very  truly,  thy  friend,  J.  G.  Whittier. 

BEJOIKDEB  OF  GARRISON. 

Our  friend,  John  G.  Whittier,  wholly  misapprehends  the 
point  of  our  criticism,  respecting  his  poetical  effusion  upon 
^  Brown  of  Osawatomie,"  as  published  in  the  New  York 
LidependenL  We  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  had  de- 
parted fi*om  his  peace  principles,  in  the  various  extracts  we 
made  from  his  soul-stirring  productions  ;  but  only  that,  in  his 
references  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  Lexington,  and  Torktown, 
&c ,  &C.,  he  recognized  whatever  was  noble  in  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  without  passing  any  con- 
demnation upon  them  in  juxtaposition  with  his  commendations, 
cut  in  the  case  of  John  Brown,  We  find  no  such  phrases  .as 
"  the  rash  and  bloody  hand,"  "  the  guilty  means,"  **  the  folly 
that  seekfl^  throusjh  evu  good,"  ^  the  raid  of  midnight  terror," 
^  the  outlaw's  pnde  of  daring,"  &c,  but  thrilling  appeals  in 
the  loftiest  strains  of  heroic  appreciation,  -^ 
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**  By  ererj  Bhrine  of  patriot  Uood, 

From  Moultrit's  wall  vid  Jaapcr^s  ipeQ ; 
By  storied  hill  and  hallowed  grot. 

By  mossy  wood  and  marshy  glen* 
Whence  rang  of  old  the  rifle-shot 

And  hurnring  shout  of  Marion's  men ; 
And  by  each  spot  of  haunted  ground. 

Where  Jpyeedom  weepe  her  ikiUrem*»  faB^  — 
By  Plymouth's  Bock,  and  Bunker's  mound. 

By  Oriswold's  stained  and  shattered  wall. 
By  Warren's  ghost,  by  Langdon's  shade,  — 

By  all  the  memories  of  our  dead ! " 

What  we  desiifed  to  saggest  to  oar  friend  Whittier,  —  to 
whom  the  cause  of  impartial  liberty  is  so  immensely  indebted 
for  his  efforts  in  its  behalf,  —  was,  that  in  every  point  of  view. 
Harper's  Ferry  deserves  as  honorable  a  reference  in  song  as 
^  Moaltrie*s  wall,"  and  Jasper's  well,''  or  as  "  £atau'8  haunted 
wood,"  and  "  Banker's  moand,"  — 

•<  Where  rolled  the  storm  of  Freedom's  war  !  ** 

and  that  John  Brown,  in  perilling,  ay,  and  in  losing  his  life 
to  deliver  the  slaves  of  Virginia  from  their  thraldom,  ought 
(to  say  the  least)  to  take  rank  with  "  Warren's  ghost  and 
Langdon's  shade."     That's  all  I 

William  Llotd  Garbison. 


THE  TRUE  POEBC. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Liberator  suggests  that  ^  the  follow- 
ing thrilling  lines  of  Whittier,  written  many  years  ago,  (as  a 
tribute  to  a  lamented  friend  of  the  Anti-slavery  cause,  Presi- 
dent C.  B.  Storrs,)  seem  more  appropriate  to  Freedom's  mar- 
tyr, John  Brown,  than  the  lines  upon  him  in  the  New  York 
hidependent,^* 

Thou  hast  fitllen  in  thine  armor, 

Thou  mart3rr  of  the  Lord !         * 
With  thy  last  breath  crying,  "  Onward !  *• 

And  ^y  t^and  upon,  the  sword. 
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The  haughty  heart  derideth, 

And  the  sinful  Uq  reriles, 
But  the  blessing  of  the  iieriahing 

Around  thy  pillow  smiles. 

Oppression's  hand  may  scatter 

Its  nettles  on  thy  tomb, 
And  even  Christian  bosoms 

Deny  thy  memory  room ; 
For  lying  lips  shall  torture 

Thy  merey  into  crime, 
And  the  slanderer  shall  flourish 

As  the  bay-tree  for  a  time. 

But  where  the  south  wind  lingers 

On  Carolina's  pines, 
Or  fiills  the  careless  sunbeam 

Down  Georgia's  golden  mines ; 
Where  now  beneath  his  burden 

The  toiling  slave  is  driren, 
Where  now  a  tyrant's  mockery 

Is  offered  unto  Heaven  ;  — 

Where  Mammon  hath  its  altars 

Wet  o'er  with  human  blood. 
And  pride  and  lust  debases 

The  workmanship  of  God ;  — 
There  shall  thy  praise  be  spoken, 

Redeemed  from  folsehood's  ban, 
When  the  fetters  shall  be  broken. 

And  the  Slavs  shaU  be  a  Man  I 

In  the  evil  days  before  us. 

And  the  trials  yet  to  come ; 
In  the  shadow  of  the  prison. 

Or  the  cruel  martyrdom ; 
We  will  think  of  thee,  O  brother! 

And  thy  sainted  name  shall  be 
In  the  blessing  of  the  captive. 

And  the  anthem  of  the  free. 


Old   Broww. 


I. 

Boocns  goM  royal<rawii«d  throqf b  Umt, 
Down  all  tbt  loud  •pphradinc  dajny 
Parpled  In  IIIat.r7'i  wOkmmt  phraaa^ 

And  bn,f  with  many  n  po4t*i  rhynM. 

While  UninccMi,  hit  |m|&  and  mate, 
Sprang  from  th«  mm  heroic  race, 
Begotten  of  the  auM  embraoe, 

Diet  at  hli  brother*!  palace  gate. 


The  inwolent  Ungh,  the  blighting  y„m^f 
The  pointing  hand  of  Tulgar  iconi, 
Tlie  thorny  path,  and  wreath  of  thorn, 

The  nuDj-headed*!  alnpid  Jeer, 

Show  where  he  fell.    And  bj-and-bj, 
Come*  lliitory,  in  the  waning  light, 
Her  pen-nib  worn  with  liee,  to  writa 

The  failure  Into  iuflimjr. 

Ah,  Ood  I  bat  here  and  there,  there  ataiidi 
Along  the  years,  a  man  to  lee 
Beneath  the  Tictor's  braTery 

Tbo  spots  upon  the  Illy  hands : 

To  read  the  secret  will  of  good, 
(Dead  hope,  and  trodden  into  earth,) 


That  beat  the  breaat  of  strife  for  bfalh. 
And  dfed  blith-elioked,  la  paiMt  blood. 

IL 

(Md  Lkml  tangled  In  the  net, 
Ballled  and  spent,  and  woanded  101% 
Boaad,  thou  who  nsPerkiMV  bSBiiWiBts 

A  eaptlTe^  hnt  a  Uon  yet 

Death  Mils  not.    InaUtertima, 
(0,  slow,  bnt  aU-acoompUshlng  0 
Thy  shonted  name  abroad  ahall  rfaig^ 

Wherever  right  makes  war  aabUm* : 

When  in  the  perfect  schome  of  Gcd, 
It  shall  not  be  a  crime  fcr  deeds 
To  qnieken  liberating  creeds, 

And  man  shall  rlae  where  alaTea  hara  trod; 

Then  he^  the  tosriess  Ihtnre  liaa, 
Shall  wash  the  bkt  and  Main  awaj. 
We  fix  npcm  thy  name  to-day  <— 

Thou  hero  of  the  nobleet  plan. 

0^  patience!    I^loh  of  the  ho«r  1 
Orer  thy  ghastly  gallow»4ree 
Shan  dlmb  the  Tine  of  liberty, 

With  ripened  fimlt  and  ftagnuit 


Wm.  D.  Howsiul 


II. 

Sermon  by  James  Freeman  Clarke.* 

THERE  is  but  one  subject  upon  whicb  we  can  think  this 
morning.  Last  Wednesday,  a  man  was  sentenced  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  exciting  Slaves  to  Insurrection,  of 
Treason  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  of  Murder.  Pipb- 
ablj  many  technical  objections  might  fairly  be  raised  against 
the  verdict,  and  against  the  conduct  of  the  Court.  But  his 
conviction  w&s  a  foregone  conclusion  —  it  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed. Men  who  do  such  things  as  he  did,  set  their  life  on  a 
cast,  and  must  be  ready  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  He 
was  thus  ready  —  he  is  ready.  -  From  first  to  last  he  has 
shown  no  wavering,  no  desire  to  save  his  life.  His  whole 
course  had  been  so  convincingly  conscientious,  manly,  truth- 
ful, and  heroic,  that  his  enemies  have  been  compelled  to 
honor  him.  For  the  first  time  within  our  memory,  the  whole 
Korth  and  South  seem  to  be  united  in  one  opinion  and  one 
sentiment  —  the  opinion  that  this  attempt  of  Brown  was  un- 
wise and  unwarranted — the  sentiment  of  respect  for  the 
man  himself,  as  a  Hero. 

You  have  heard  little  from  this  pulpit  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery  for  several  years.    In  that  time  I  have  scarcely  al- 

*  EnUtlMl,  **  Cuuet  and  CooMqaencei  of  tb«  Affidr  at  narper*!  Ferry ;  **  praaehed 
Sa  the  Indiana  Placa  Chapel,  Boatoo,  on  Sundajr  momlDg,  Nor.  6, 1859,  tnm  Mark 


**  Asd  Uend  fyumi  John,  knovinf  thai  be  was  a  juai  maik.^ 
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luded  to  it ;  never  spoken  of  it  at  length.  The  reason  of  mj 
abstinence  was  simply  this,  that  I  saw  no  necessity  for  speak- 
ing. The  subject  is  being  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  Legislatures,  in  the  newspapers,  in  pnblie 
meetings,  and  in  private  discussion,  that  it  does  not  now  seem 
60  necessary  to  speak  of  it  in  the  pulpit.  But  such  an  event 
a&  this  calls  up  too  many  thoughts  to  allow  me  to  be  silent ; 
and  I  therefore  choose  for  my  subject,  '^  The  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  late  Affair  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry." And  I  take  for  my  text  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Mark :  ^^  And  Herod  feared  John,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  just  man.** 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascribe  this  event  to  tho 
teachings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party  in  this  country.  Well, 
they  are  the  cause  of  it,  in  one  sense,  just  as  Samuel  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry,  were  the 
cause  of  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill ;  and 
just  as  the  preaching  of  Christianity  was  the  cause  of  the 
religious  wars  which  followed.  Whoever  opposes  tyranny 
and  wrong  in  any  shape,  with  words,  will  oflen  cause  a  con- 
flict of  deeds  to  follow.  Jesus  said,  *^  I  came  not  to  send 
peacey  but  a  sword"  He  knew  that  his  teachings  would  not 
be  peaceably  accepted  —  would  be  resisted  —  and  that  blood- 
shed would  follow.  But  where  rests  the  responsibility  ?  Not 
on  Jesus,  though  his  Gospel  has  been  the  occasion  of  war ; 
not  on  James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry,  though  their  words 
were  the  occasion  of  war;  not  on  those  who  oppose  evil, 
but  on  those  who  maintain  and  defend  it.  Therefore,  not  on 
Anti-Slavery  teaching,  but  on  Pro-Slavery  teaching,  North 
and  South,  on  the  men  and  newspapers  in  Washington  and 
Boston,  who  unite  with  the  oppressors  to  put  down  Free- 
dom and  quench  its  light  in  the  blood  of  its  advocates; 
on  these  and  such  as  these  rests  the  responsibility  of  this 
tragedjr. 
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I.  The  first  cause  of  this  ead  affair  is  Slavery  itself. 

There  is  an  'irrepressible  confiict"  between  Freedom  and 
Slaver/.  The  opposition  is  radical  and  entire ;  there  can  be 
DO  peace  nor  permanent  truce  between  them,  till  one  has 
conquered  the  other.  Either  Slavery  is  right  or  it  is  wrong.  ^ 
The  radical  question  is  this:  Can  one  man  belong  to 
another,  as  his  property,  or  not  ?  To  this  question  there  can 
be  but  two  answers  ^  Jef ,  or  No.  There  is  no  intermediate 
answer. 

To  this  question  the  whole  country  formerly  said  Na 
North  and  South,  every  one  used  to  say  that  Slavery  was 
wrong.  The  great  minds  at  the  South  —  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Patrick  Henry,  Madison,  Monroe,  Christopher  Gads- 
den of  South  Carolina  —  all  believed  that  Slavery  was  ^rong 
in  principle  and  bad  in  its  influence,  and  must  gradually  come  ^ 
to  an  end.  The  evidence  of  this  is  ample.  One  fact  I  will 
mention.  The  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  was  con- 
secrated to  Freedom,  and  secured  against  Slavery  by  a  pro- 
viso, passed  by  the  votes  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern 
statesmen.  When,  afterwards,  the  people  of  the  Territory 
of  Indiana  petitioned  Congress  to  be  albwed  to  hold  Slaves 
for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  free  la- 
bor, their  petition  was  reported  adversely  upon,  by  a  commit- 
tee,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Randolph  of  Virginia,  who 
said,  ^They  will  thank  us  hereafter  for  rejecting  their 
petition." 

At  that  time  all  admitted  that  Slavery,  in  its  principle  and 
in  the  abstract,  was  wrong;  and  all  said,  ^^We  expect,  by 
degrees,  and  gradually,  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

There  was  no  war  then  between  Slavery  and  Freedom ;  no 
**  irrepressible  conflict ; "  for  all  were  on  the  side  of  Freedom. 

But  time  passed  by  and  Slavery  did  not  come  to  an  end. 
The  immense  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and 
its  increasing  price  —  the  demand  always  overl«.^^vT\%  \Xi^ 
supply — mtL^e  its  oalVar^  the  most  pTO&Uiib\^  ^ot\L  ^«ofe^ak 
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America ;  and  this  work  was  most  easilj  and  dieapTj  done 
by  Slaves.  At  the  end  of  a  generation  from  the  d^tb  of 
Washington,  Slavery  had  become  vastly  more  profitable  in 
the  Southern  States  than  it  was  in  bis  days.  Now,  the 
South  did  not  wish  Slavery  to  come  to  an  end.  It  wished  it 
to  continue.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Slaveholders  were  worse 
in  this  than  other  people.  Their  misfortune  was  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  tremendous  temptation,  and  they  yielded  to  h. 
The  people  of  New  England  might  have  yielded  tooy  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  that  temptation. 

This  was  the  first  great  change ;  this  the  essential  change ; 
this  change  of  desire  and  wish  —  all  the  rest  has  followed 
that  For,  though  single  men  are  illogical  and  inconsistent, 
mankind  is  logical  and  consistent  In  the  long  mn,  people 
will  cither  act  as  they  believe,  or  else  believe  as  they  act. 
The  Slaveholders  were  believing  one  way,  but  determined  to 
act  another.  The  situation  was  painful,  and  they  broke  away 
from  it.  Never  was  such. a  revolution  in  opinion  as  thai 
which  has  taken  place  at  the  South  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  Twenty  years  ago,  nine 
Slaveholders  out  of  ten  would  tell  you  they  thought  Slavery 
wrong ;  to-day,  nine  out  of  ten  will  tell  you  they  think  it 
right  So  logical  is  roan.  As  they  made  up  their  wills  to 
extend,  and  not  abolish  Slavery,  they  presently  made  np  their 
minds  to  believe  it  right,  and  not  wrong — a  Christian  Insti- 
tution ;  a  missionary  enterprise ;  based  on  the  Bible,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  principle  of  duty. 

I  know  Tery  well  that  there  was  a  transition  period.  While 
this  great  change  of  public  opinion  was  going  on,  it  was  cov- 
ered op  and  concealed  with  fine  phrases.  This  was  the  period 
of  what  Bentham  calls  "  Fallacious  Designations.**  Bentham 
says  "  the  object  and  effect  of  a  Fallacious  Designation  is  to 
avoid  any  unpleasant  idea  that  happens  to  be  associated  with 
a  person  or  class,  and  to  present  to  the  mind  instead  an  ab- 
straction or  creation  of  fancy."    Thus,  says  he, 
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Instead  of '  Kiogs  or  the  King/  jou  saj  *  The  Crown  or  Throne.' 

*  The  Church  or  Altar.' 
'  The  Law." 
<  The  Court.' 

*  Property.' 
'  Capital  Punishmeot' 


**  'Churchmen/ 
"  *  Lawyers,' 
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'  Southern  Institutioiis.' 
•  The  South.' 


*  A  Judge,' 
Rich  Men,' 
<<  '  Killing  a  Man,' 

So  in  this  country  we  said, 
Instead  of  '  Slavery,' 
"      *<    'Slaveholders,' 

A  good  deal  was  accomplished  in  this  way  by  the  Slave- 
holders. Thus,  in  1850,  when  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
Slavery,  by  law,  from  the  new  Territories,  it  was  said,  in 
reply,  '*  The  South  has  a  right  to  take  its  property  into  the 
territory  purchased  by  its  own  treasure  and  blood."  Trans- 
lated into  plain  Saxon  English,  this  meant,  '^  Three  hundred 
thousand  Slaveholders,  in  the  Slave  States,  rich  enough  to 
own,  on  an  average,  ten  negroes  each,  insist,  against  the  In- 
terest of  thirteen  million  in  the  Free  States,  of  six  million  of 
Non-Slaveholders  in  the  Slave  States,  and  of  three  million 
of  Slaves,  to  carry  Slaves  into  territories  where  there  are 
Done  now,  and  to  have  the  laws  changed  to  let  them  do  it." 
Mr.  Calhoun  first  established  this '*  Fallacious  Designation" 
of  '  The  South '  instead  of  '  The  Slaveholders.'  And,  in  his 
last  great  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  carried  it  so 
far  as  to  complain  that  in  the  annexation  of  new  territory 
to  the  Union,  *'  the  North  had  obtained  more  than  the  South," 
—  not  meaning  that  more  territory  situated  at  the  North  had 
been  annexed,  but  that  more  had  been  secured  to  Freedom 
than  to  Slavery. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  Free  States,  we  always  have  had 
a  party  who  wish  to  cover  up  and  conceal  the  radical  oppo- 
sition of  Slavery  to  Freedom,  and  Freedom  to  Slavery ;  to 
daub  the  wall  with  unteropered  mortar  —  to  cry  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace.  They  also  make  great  use  of  these  **  Fal- 
lacious Designations."    They  say  '  Out  Sou\]bfi,ni^xe;^^Qs«.\i\ 
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meaning,  not  the  four  million  Slayes,  nor  the  nx  million  Non« 
Slaveholders  at  the  Soath,  hut  the  three  hundred  thousand 
Slaveholders  only. 

But  logic  is  too  strong  for  phrases.  Those  who  wish  to 
postpone  the  deluge  till  their  time  is  past,  and  to  leave  it  as  a 
legacy  to  their  children  and  grandchildren,  find  themselves 
more  and  more  helpless  in  the  increasing  earnestness  of  the 
hour.  The  two  parties,  consisting  of  those  who  believe 
Slavery  right  and  those  who  believe  it  wrong,  are  like 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone ;  small,  compared  with 
the  great  bags  and  heaps  of  com  lying  near  them,  but 
destined  to  go  round  and  round  till  they  have  gnmnd  it  all 
to  powder. 

Those  who  believe  Slavery  right,  labor  to  fortify,  extend, 
and  strengthen  it.  They  have  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  defeated  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  repealed  the  Misi^ouri 
Compromise,  obtained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  have 
determined  next  to  re-open  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and 
annex  Cuba.  No  phraseology  about  "  Our  Southern  Breth- 
ren," or  **  Safety  of  the  Union,"  can  conceal  these  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  party  which  hold  Slavery  to 
be  wrong.  They  hold  it  to  be  a  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that 
man  can  claim  property  in  man.  With  John  Wesley,  they 
consider  Slavery  to  be  the  sura  of  all  villany.  Holding  this, 
they  believe  that  the  Slave  has  a  right  to  assert  his  freedom 
whenever  he  can  do  so ;  he  has  a  right  to  take  possession  c^ 
himself  with  the  strong  hand  if  he  can.  That  which  he  has 
a  right  to  do  we  may  lawfully  help  him  do,  if  we  violate  no 
other  right  in  doing  it ;  and  we  cannot  lawfully  oppose  his 
doing  it  in  any  case.  For  the  Slave  either  belongs  to  his 
master  or  to  himself.  If  he  belongs  to  his  master,  he  is  a 
thief  if  he  tries  to  escape.  If  he  belongs  to  himself,  his 
master  is  a  thief  if  he  tries  to  keep  him,  and  we  are  kid- 
napping if  we  assist  his  master  in  taking  him.  When  An- 
thon/  Bums  was  taken  down  StAt«  Street^  and  the  people  on 
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each  side  hoarsely  roared  '^  Kidnappers  I  kidnappers !  **  at  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  him  —  their  faces  showed  that  they  felt 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  We  may  wear  on  our  hat  the  cock- 
ade of  the  United  States  Marshal,  or  we  may  be  called  out  as 
a  military  company,  covered  with  feathers  and  gold  lace,  but 
that  does  not  vacate  the  principle.  We  are  kidnappers  and 
man-stealers  still. 

Here  is  the  irrepressible  conflict  —  which  may  be  concealed 
under  heaps  of  words,  smothered  by  flne  phrases,  hidden  by 
the  exigencies  of  trade,  of  party  politics,  of  sectarian  ecclesi- 
asticism  —  but  which,  like  fire  which  you  try  to  put  out  with 
mountainous  heaps  of  straw,  bums  on  and  on  till  it  breaks 
forth  at  last  in  a  wide,  destroying  flame. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  and  primary  cause  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  affair — the  antagonism  between  Slavery  and  Free- 
dom. Any  one  who  believes  that  Slavery  is  right  most 
logically  regard  John  Brown  as  a  robber  and  brigand.  But 
those  who  believe  Slavery  wrong ;  who  justify  the  American 
Revolution;  who  admire  Washington  for  contending  with 
sword  and  fire  against  the  government  of  Britain  to  free  an 
oppressed  people ;  who  eulogize  Lafayette  for  coming  to  aid 
us  in  that  struggle ;  must  believe  John  Brown  to  be  a  hero, 
and  the  martyr  to  a  principle.  The  only  ground  on  which 
they  can  find  fault  with  him  is  for  attempting  prematurely 
what  he  had  not  power  to  accomplish ;  that  is,  for  an  error  of 
judgment  as  regards  means.  It  is  true  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  encourage  in  any  way  a  Revolution  unless  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  succeed.  The  best 
cause  will  not  authorize  life  to  be  needlessly  thrown  away. 
If  a  man  thinks  he  sees  enough  good  in  prospect  to  justify 
him  in  throwing  away  his  own  life,  he  may  do  so  on  his  own 
responsibility  —  but  he  ought  not  to  waste  the  blood  of  others. 
But  Brown  did  not  mean  to  act  recklessly  —  his  character 
forbids  that  supix>sition.  He  was  mistaken  then — V^^  «rra^ 
in  jndlgmeDl  «s  to  wlM  he  could  effect.    He  ^vi  tmA  vcwVscA 
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an  insorrection,  he  sajs,  bat  only  an  eseapo  of  fogitiTea.     He 
18  a  man  of  truth,  and  I  believe  him. 

II.  The  eeoond  came  of  this  affair  is  Fake  Coneenratiam 
at  the  North. 

It  is  not  with  the  purpose  of  retaliating  charges  made 
against  Anti-Slayery  men,  but  to  express  a  conviction  I  haTe 
held  for  years,  that  I  say, — if  the  dark  problem  of  Slavery 
finds  a  bloody  solution,  that  blood  will  cry  from  the  ground 
against  those  who,  for  years,  have  been  steadily  laboring  at 
the  North  to  let  down  the  sentiment  of  Freedom  —  the 
Traitors  at  home,  who  have  given  moral  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Slave  power.  Had  it  not  been  for  these,  we  should  have 
resisted  successfully  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  or  passed  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  or  defeated  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  the 
Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Slave  power,  de- 
feated on  these  points,  would  have  censed  from  its  aggres- 
sions ;  the  lovers  of  Freedom  at  the  South  would  have  been 
encouraged ;  the  border  States  would  have  been  led  to  lake 
measures  for  emancipation.  Gradually,  peacefully,  and  joy- 
fully the  cause  of  Freedom  would  have  grown  strong,  that  of 
Slavery  weak  —  until,  at  last,  surrounded  by  the  liosts  of 
Free  labor,  by  emigrants  from  the  North,  by  invading  light 
and  advancing  religion ;  hemmed  in  by  all  this  illumination 
and  warmth,  like  the  scorpion  girt  with  fire,  it  would  have 
turned  its  sting  against  itself:  — 

The  ttlDg  it  DnrCared  for  lU  foes 
Wboee  veoom  nvxer  y«ft  wm  Tain, 
Givee  but  oue  pang  aod  ends  all  pain. 

But  as  if  on  a  steamer,  running  at  high  pressure,  men 
should  be  frightened  at  the  noise  made  by  escaping  steam, 
and  so  shut  down  the  safety-valve  and  call  the  silence  safety 
—  so  with  us.  These  quietists  think  all  danger  to  arise  from 
noisy  Anti-Slavery  people  at  the  North,  and  try  to  stop  that 
Doise.    They  think  the  danger  nol  from  SlaN^ry^  bat  from 
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talking  about  it ;  and  so  are  themselves  the  cause  of  the  evil 
they  try  to  shun. 

III.  The  third  oause  of  this  Harper's  Fenj  tragedy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  low  condition  of  the  Religion  of  the  country. 

In  such  a  conflict  as  that  between  Slavery  and  Freedom, 
Christianity,  organized  in  churches,  imbodied  in  Christian 
men  and  women,  should  have  come  forward,  to  speak  the 
Truth  in  Love.  Holding  fast  to  the  Eternal  Law  of  God, 
rising  high  above  all  considerations  of  mere  expediency,  it 
should  have  declared  Grod's  word  supreme  —  above  all  poli- 
tics, all  legal  enactments,  all  State  necessity.  Man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  cannot  be  the  slave  of  his  brother  man. 
Proclaiming  this,  it  should  also  have  uttered  it  in  love ;  with 
sympathy  for  the  Slaveholder  as  well  as  the  Slave ;  with 
perception  of  his  difficult  and  dangerous  position,  of  his 
strong  temptations,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  him  by 
common  sacrifices. 

Unfortunately,  little  of  this  has  been  done.  On  the  one 
side  the  supremacy  of  God's  law  has  not  been  maintained, 
but  we  have  been  taught  from  a  thousand  pulpits  that  roan's 
lower  law  must  be  obeyed  and  not  the  law  of  conscience ;  00 
the  other  hand,  when  the  truth  has  been  uttered,  it  has  not 
been  always  uttered  in  love  to  the  Slaveholder,  but  of^en  in 
bitterness,  sarcasm,  and  contempt.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
refer  to  professed  Abolitionists  alone.  I  think  that  we  are 
always  in  danger  of  being  unjust  to  those  whom  we  do  not 
personally  know.  It  is  not  i^asy,  at  this  distance,  to  be  just 
to  Slaveholders.  But  certainly  there  has  often  been  a  hard, 
cold  tone  of  invective  used  against  the  South;  —  which  is 
unjust,  because  it  does  not  recognize  their  difficulty  and  their 
efforts  ;  unchristian,  because  it  does  not  feel  towards  them  as 
to  brethren. 

The  opposers  of  Slavery  have  sometimes  opposed  it  mot^ 
in  the  spirit  pf  E^jab  tium  in  tbai  ^  Oknit— HiVi^  ^iks^ 
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rebuke,  with  wild  inrective;  and  at  last,  as  m  the  present 
instance,  with  the  sword  and  rifle. 

John  Brown  has  been  taught  Christianitj  bj  a  church, 
which,  binding  up  in  one  volume  the  Old  and  New  Testar 
ments,  calls  them  both  the  Christian  Bible,  and  gives  equal 
authority  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  He  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment Christian ;  a  Christian  who  believes  in  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon.  Bred  a  Calvinist  of  the  strictest  sect 
in  Connecticut,  and  holding  flrmlj  to  his  faith,  he  shares  all 
the  great  and  noble  qualities  that  faith  has  so  often  produced, 
together  with  its  frequent  alloy.  He  is  such  a  man  as  Cal- 
vinism produced  in  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  in  the  men  of 
Cromwell's  Ironside  Regiment,  who  did  not  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord  negligently  at  Naseby  and  at  Worcester.  To  this 
is  added  a  touch  of  chivalric  devotion  and  inspired  enthu- 
siasm, such  as  nerved  the  arm  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  of 
Charlotte  Cbrday. 
'  Let  me  give  you  an  authentic  anecdote  of  his  strict  and 
impartial  sense  of  justice.  Sopie  years  ago,  when  living  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  or  on  the  Ohio  Reserve,  he  found  a 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  horse  thief.  He  arrested 
him  and  took  him  to  jail.  The  man  was  convicted  and  sent 
to  prison.  But  while  he  was  in  prison,  John  Brown  furnished 
the  man's  family  with  provisions  and  clothing.  The  man  had 
committed  a  crime,  and  Brown's  sense  of  justice  required 
that  he  should  be  punished.  His  wife  and  children  had  not 
committed  any  crime,  and  Brown's  sense  of  justice  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  punished  for  another's  fault.  The  man  who 
told  this  story  is  now  sheriff,  I  think,  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  at  that  time  a  boy  in  Brown's  family, 
and  was  himself  sent  to  town  to*  buy  flour  and  carry  it  to  the 
house  of  the  convict. 

These  are  the  three  causes  of  this  tragedy:  JVnf,  the 
radical  hostility  growing  ever  stronger  between  Skvery  and 
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Freedom.  Secondly^  the  false  Conservatism  at  the  North, 
irhich,  dividing  our  strength,  has  prevented  Freedom  from 
crushing  the  propagandism  of  Slavery  in  the  bud.  And, 
thirdly^  a  Christianity  which  could  not  speak  the  truth  with 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  with  love.  These  three  causes 
will  produce  the  like  effects  again,  only  more  terrible,  unless 
some  help  comes  from  God's  providence  and  man's  fidelity. 

Let  us  see  if  such  help  is  likely  to  come.  What  will  be 
the  consequences  of  this  affair  ? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  will  be  no  marked  result 
from  this  event ;  that  the  waves  will  close  over  the  head  of 
this  misguided  but  honored  champion  of  the  forlorn,'  and 
that  in  six  months  the  world  will  scarcely  remember  him  or 
his  actions. 

I  cannot  think  so.  To  me  this  event  seems  freighted  with 
consequences.  It  is  like  the  clock,  striking  the  fatal  hour— • 
the  hour  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  this  conflict.  There 
is  something  solemn,  something  ominous  in  this  transaction. 
While  we  are  talking,  arguing,  making  speeches,  having 
Anti-Slavery  fairs  and  Anti-Slavery  picnics,  here  is  this 
old  man,  with  his  sons,  taking  his  life  and  their  lives,  and 
going  calmly  forward  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  this 
system.  You  may  call  it  madness,  insanity  —  what  you  will 
—  but  it  is  the  madness  of  Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulf 
which  yawned  in  the  forum ;  the  insanity  of  the  Roman 
Consul,  who,  dedicating  himself  to  the  infernal  gods,  plunged 
alone  and  in  full  armor  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  as  a 
sacrifice  for  his  nation. 

It  is  the  madness  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  gathering  into 
his  bosom  the  deadly  sheaf  of  speurs — the  madness  of  the 
three  hundred  that  went  to  die  at  Thermopylas  —  of  the  six 
hunHred  who  rode  into  the  Jaws  of  Hell,  to  perish  in  vain, 
because  it  was  their  duty  to  do  and  die.  It  is  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity of  which  a  few  specimens  are  scattered  along  the 
ooune  of  the  human  race  —  and  wberevei  iXiA;^  %x^  Ssaras^ 
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they  make  the  glory  of  human  naturey  and  give  as  more 
faith  in  God  and  man.  Such  men  die,  but  their  act  Ihres 
forever — 

Their  memory  wrape  the  dasky  moiaUiiii 
Their  epirit  q«rUee  to  Um  fboBtaia ; 
The  meftoeet  riU,  the  mifhtleet  rlTer, 
BoUi,  mingling  with  their  fluae  iweTer. 

You  cannot  get  awaj  from  it  Call  it  ianaticiiim,  folly, 
madness,  wickedness  —  it  rises  before  you  still  with  its  calm, 
marble  features,  more  terrible  in  defeat  and  death  than  in  life 
and  victory  —  the  awful  lineaments  of  Conscience.  It  is 
one  of  those  acts  of  madness  which  History  cherishes,  and 
which  Poetry  loves  forever  to  adorn  with  her  choicest  wreaths 
of  laurel.  * 

One  consequence  of  the  event  will  be,  I  cannot  but  think, 
the  arousing  of  the  Nation's  Conscience.  A  thoroughly  con- 
scientious act  awakens  conscience  in  others.  I  have  already 
mentioned  its  effect  at  the  South.  It  has  commanded  respect 
where  we  might  have  expected  violence.  The  quality  of 
courage  and  nobleness  in  the  man,  in  all  his  words  and  his 
whole  manner,  have  evidently  produced  a  most  extraordinary 
impression.  No  bravado,  no  timidity — no  concealment,  no 
ostentation  —  perfect  manliness,  truth,  and  honesty,  have  been 
so  conspicuous,  that  these  qualities  have  touched  the  higher 
natures  of  Southern  men,  and  awakened  genuine  feelings  of 
respect  and  admiration.  The  Slaveholders  have  at  last  seen, 
face  to  face,  a  specimen  of  their  bete  noir  —  an  Abolitionist. 
They  find  themselves  compelled  to  respect  him.  Grovernor 
Wise  now  knows  what  an  Abolitionist  is ;  and  finds  him  no 
a  man  wishing  to  murder  women  and  children,  but  tender  to 
non-combatants,  careful  of  his  prisoners'  lives,  doing  no  need- 
less harm,  but  knowing  no  such  thing  as  fear.  Our  text  says, 
that  "  Herod  feared  John^  knowing  him  to  he  a  jutt  manJ* 
Thi^  is  one  of  those  wonderful  touches  which  mark  the 
insight  of  the  Scripture.     The  tyrant  on   his  throne,  sur- 
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rounded  by  his  soldiers,  backed  by  the  mighty  power  of 
Rome,  was  afraid  of  the  prophet  in  his  prison  —  afraid  of 
him  in  his  tomb  —  '^knowing  him  to  be  a  just  man.'*  The 
awful  majesty  of  Justice  penetrated  through  guards  and 
courtiers,  ante-rooms  and  festival  chambers,  and  caused  a 
thrill  of  terror  to  pass  through  the  monarch's  soul.  So  the 
Herod  of  Slavery  fears  John  Brown,  in  his  prison;  will 
continue  to  fear  him,  in  hb  tomb  —  '^knowing  him  to  be  a 
just  man." 

Ten  thousand  Southern  pulpits  have  been  proving  that 
because  Abraham  held  Slaves,  and  Paul  sent  back  Onesi- 
mns,  therefore  it  is  no  violation  of  the  golden  rule  to  work 
negroes  to  death  on  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  sugar  coast  of  the  Mississippi.  Ten  thousand  able 
editors,  popular  orators,  and  philosophic  professors  have  been 
proving  the  same  thing  from  statistics,  ethnology,  and  anato- 
my. But  here  comes  Old  John  Brown,  believing  Slavery  a 
sin,  and  believing  it  so  much  as  to  fling  his  life  away ;  and  in 
their  hearts  and  souls,  the  reverend  and  learned  arguers  feel 
that  they  are  sophists,  with  no  truth  in  them. 

When  such  a  deed  is  done,  it  is  not  the  actual  deed,  but 
that  which  it  announces,  that  is  terrific.  How  many  more 
John  Browns  may  there  not  be  behind?  —  so  say  in  their 
souls  to-day  the  whole  population  south  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line.  This  may  be  only  the  first  drop  of  the  com- 
ing shower.  True,  the  whole  writing  and  speaking  public  at 
the  North  disavows  and  condemns  the  deed,  but  what  do 
those  thmk  of  it,  who,  like  John  Brown  himself,  do  not  talk, 
but  act?  I  cannot  tell  —  neither  can  you.  I  know  that 
great  crimes  and  great  virtues  are  contagious.  Suicide  is 
contagious.  Murder  is  contagious.  It  may  be  that  many  a 
man,  sitting  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair,  when  he  read  the 
account,  ^wished  himself  accursed  he  was  not  there"  too. 
We  may  be  to-day  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war.  A  crusade 
is  attractive  to  thousands,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  &llv* 
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bastering  against  Caba,  invading  Kaniiaa  from  MlMoari, 
invading  Missouri  from  Kansas,  following  Peter  the  Hermit 
to  Palestine,  or  following  other  John  Browns  into  Virginia. 
I  do  not  believe  in  these  crusades,  anj  of  them.  I  think 
them  all  bad  and  wrong.  But  woe  to  the  man  bj  whom  the 
offence  cometh. 

A  better  result  than  this  will  be  the  swift  depledon  of  the 
border  States  of  their  Slaves,  and  the  taming  of  them  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Free.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  alreadj 
announces  that  no  slaves  can  be  kept  near  the  border  who 
wish  to  escape.  And  one  reason  why  no  Slaves  joined  in 
this  insurrection  is,  no  doubt,  that  most  of  those  who  wished 
Freedom  had  already  gone  awaj.  If  the  blow  had'  been 
struck  further  south,  it  might  have  had  a  different  effect  on 
the  Slave  population. 

There  is  a  sad  day  before  us.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  wait 
in  silence,  knowing  that  the  soul  of  this  hero  is  departing 
from  the  scaffold  to  the  invisible  world.  But  as  the  motive 
sanctifies  the  action,  so  it  also  glorifies  the  doom.  The  man 
will  go  to  his  death  in  the  same  great  spirit  in  which  he  has 
thus  far  spoken  and  lived.  Could  his  life  be  spared,  I  should 
be  grateful ;  if  not,  I  must  remember 

That  whether  on  the  ecalToId  high, 

Or  in  the  bnttle'e  Tun, 
The  flttect  place  for  mnn  to  die 

Is  where  he  diet  for  man. 

One  lessson  let  us  not  fail  to  gather.  The  only  thing  of 
much  worth  in  life  is  the  spirit  in  which  a  man  acts.  Not 
what  we  do,  but  the  motive  of  the  action,  is  the  great  thing. 
Since  this  affray,  and  the  deaths  at  Harper's  Ferry,  there  has 
been  a  violent  and  extensive  conflict  at  the  polls  at  Baltimore, 
and  perhaps  as  many  men  killed  But  who  thinks  of  that? 
Who  cares  for  it  ?  Who  knows  any  thing  about  it  ?  The 
motive  was  ignoble,  a  mere  political  squabble ;  and  the^  who 
were  killed  died  like  dogs.    But  b&t^  \hA  motive  was  noblci 
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hey  who  were  shot  down,  fighting  for  it,  fell  like  mar- 
nd  lie  soiled  with  no  anbecoming  dust 
x.^  times  are  dark,  and  may  become  darker.  I  do  not 
expect  much  from  political  parties,  or  from  popular  elections. 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  Divine  Providence  —  fiuth  in  the 
coming  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  —  faith  that  He,  the  Master, 
shall  yet  come  to  reign  in  hearts  grateful  for  his  love,  and  in 
minds  submissive  to  his  wilL  And,  returning  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  events,  marching  by  us  in  the  steady 
progress  of  history,  to  our  own  private  life  and  duty,  let  us 
imitate  the  conscience  and  the  devotion  to  right  of  all  these 
heroic  souls,  and  seek  also  for  the  faith  in  a  Divine  Love 
which  shall  sweeten  the  harsh  rebuke  with  charity,  and  warm 
our  souls  with  a  hope  full  of  everlasting  peace  and  joy.  Con- 
demning all  violence,  bloodshed,  and  war,  let  us  overcome 
evil  with  good,  and,  whenever  we  speak  the  Truth,  speak  it 
also  in  Love. 


John  Bbowh's  Fikai.  Yictoex. 

Ln  tham  beat  UmIt  dnmui  la  trinaph^ 

WbSto  Um  BHurtjr,  BrowBf 
Ufing  hrvnAj,  dying  iiobl  j, 

Wean  tb»  Tietot'i  crown. 

floniaioMd  to  lUi  home  thwtlil^ 
From  thdr  brief  oontrol, 
.    All  the  hemp  of  mthleei  tyrHili 
Ooold  not  hang  his  soaL 

Now  triumphant,  kindred  angels 

Speed  him  to  the  land 
Where  the  Prince  of  holy  mnrtyn^ 

Smillngi  waits  hit  hand. 

Ood  be  thanked,  the  apell  If  broken ! 

Clonda,  affrighted,  fly, 
While  the  ran  of  Truth  Is  breaking 

Through  the  angry  sky. 

Ood  be  thanked,  the  dead  are  waking, 

Konsed  by  ITreedun's  call  I 
Tyrants,  trembling,  read  the  ftarfbl 

WriUng  on  the  wall. 


Let  them  beat  their  dmmi  In  tiliimpU, 

WhQe  the  martyr,  Brown, 
Liring  toirely,  dying  nobly, 

Wears  the  Hero'fe  crown. 

O.W. 


III. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Masok^  of  Virginia,*  to 
Mrs.  Child,  of  Massachusetts. 

» 

Alto,  Kino  Gbohos's  Co.,  Ya.,  Not.  11,  1869. 

DO  YOU  read  jour  Bible,  Mrs.  Child  ?  If  you  do,  read 
there  ^  Woe  unto  you,  hypocritesi"  and  take  to  yourself 
with  two-fold  damnation,  that  terrible  sentence ;  for,  rest 
assured,  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
those  thus  scathed  by  the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,  than  fbr  you.  Tou  would  sooth  with  sisterly  and  moth« 
erly  care  the  hoary-headed  murderer  of  Harper's  Ferry  !  A 
man  whose  aim  and  intention  was  to  incite  the  horrors  of  a 
servile  war  —  to  condemn  women  of  your  own  race,  ere  death 
closed  their  eyes  on  their  sufferings  from  violence  and  out- 
rage, to  see  their  husbands  and  fathers  murdered,  their 
children  butchered,  the  ground  strewed  with  the  brains  of 
their  babes.  The  antecedents  of  Brown's  band  prove  them 
to  have  been  the  offscourings  of  the  earth ;  and  what  would 
have  been  our  fate  had  they  found  as  many  sympathizers  in 
Virginia  as  they,  seem  to  have  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Now,  compare  yourself  with  those  your  ^  sympathy  "  would 
devote  to  such  ruthless  ruin,  and  say,  on  that  ^  word  of  honor, 
which  never  has  lieen  broken,"  would  you  stand  by  the  bed- 
side of  an  old  negro,  dying  of  a  hopeless  disease,  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings  as  far  as  human  aid  could  ?  Have  you  ever 
watched  the  last  lingering  illness  of  a  consumptive,  to  soothe^ 
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as  far  as  in  you  lay,  the  ioevitable  ftte?  Do  jon  soften  the 
pangs  of  maternity  in  those  around  yon  by  all  tlie  care  and 
comfort  you  can  give  ?  Do  you  grieve  with  those  neior  jon, 
even  though  their  sorrows  resulted  from  their  own  mis- 
conduct ?  Did  you  ever  sit  up  until  the  *^  wee  hours  "  to 
complete  a  dress  for  a  motherless  child,  that  she  might  appear 
on  Christmas  day  in  a  new  one,  along  yqth  her  more  fortu- 
nate companions  ?  We  do  these  and  more  for  our  servants ; 
and  why  ?  Because  we  endeavor  to  do  our  duty  in  that  $tate 
of  life  it  hcu  plecued  God  to  place  tis.  In  His  revealed  word 
we  read  our  duties  to  them  —  theirs  to  us  are  there  also  — 
**  Not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  to  the  froward." 
(Peter  ii:  18.)  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  keep  away 
from  Charlestown.  If  the  stories  read  in  the  public  prints  be 
true,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  of  the  North,  you  need  not 
go  far  for  objects  of  charity.  "  Thou  hypocrite !  take  first  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull 
the  mote  out  of  thy  neighbor's.*'  But  if,  indeed,  you  do  lack 
objects  of  sympathy  near  you,  go  to  Jefferson  CJounty,  to  the 
family  of  George  Turner,  a  noble,  true-hearted  man,  whose 
devotion  to  his  friend  (Colonel  Washington)  causing  him  to 
risk  his  life,  was  shot  down  like  a  dog.  Or  to  that  of  old 
Beckham,  whose  grief  at  the  murder  of  his  negro  subordinate 
made  him  needlessly  expose  himself  to  the  aim  of  the  assassin 
Brown.  And  when  you  can  equal  in  deeds  of  love  and  char- 
ity to  those  around  you  what  is  shown  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
Virginia  plantations,  then  by  your  "ajrmpathy**  whet  the 
knives  for  our  throats  and  kindle  the  torch  that  fires  our 
homes.  You  reverence  Brown  for  his  clemency  to  his  pris- 
oners !  Prisoners !  and  how  taken  ?  Unsuspecting  workmen, 
going  to  their  daily  duties ;  unarmed  gentlemen,  taken  from 
their  beds  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  by  six  men  doubly 
and  trebly  armed.  Suppose  he  had  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads ; 
do  you  think  one  of  the  band  of  desperadoes  would  have  left 
the  en^ne-house  aUve  ?    And  did  not  hft  know  that  his  treat- 
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ment  of  tbem  was  his  only  hope  of  life  then,  or  of  clemency 
afterwards  ?  Of  course  ho  did.  The  United  States  troops 
could  not  have  prevented  him  from  being  torn  limb  from 
limb. 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  no  Southerner  ought,  after  jour 
letter  to  Grovemor  Wise  and  to  Brown,  to  read  a  line  of  jour 
composition,  or  to  touch  a  magazine  which  bears  jour  name 
in  its  list  of  contributors ;  and  in  this  we  hope  for  the  **  sjm- 
path  J  "  at  least  of  those  at  the  North  who  deserve  the  name 
of  woman. 


To  Has.  L.  Mabxa  ChtlD. 


^^.^.^^ 


Reply    of   Mrs.    Child 

Watlakd,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1859. 

Prolokosd  absence  from  home  has  prevented  mj  answer- 
ing jour  letter  so  soon  as  I  intendod.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  retort  upon  jon  the  ^  two-fold  damnation,**  to  which  joa 
consign  me.  On  the  oontrarj,  I  sincerelj  wish  jou  well, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next  If  the  anathema  proved 
a  safetj-valve  to  jour  own  boiling  spirit,  it  did  some  good 
to  JOU,  while  it  fell  harmless  upon  me.  Fortunatelj  for 
all  of  us,  the  Heavenlj  Father  rules  his  universe  bj  laws 
which  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  mortals  have  no 
power  to  change. 

As  fcHT  John  Brown,  his  reputation  maj  be  safelj  trusted  to 
the  impartial  pen  of  Historj ;  and  his  motives  will  be  right- 
eouslj  judged  bj  Him  who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 
Men,  however  great  thej  maj  be,  are  of  small  consequence  in 
comparison  with  principles ;  and  the  principle  for  which  Joha 
Brown  died  is  the  qjneaiiOTi  at  issue  betwoea  \i%» 
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You  refer  me  to  the  Bible,  from  which  joa  quote  the  &vor- 
ite  text  of  Blaveholders : 

«  Scrrants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  feax ;  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward."  —  1  Peter  ii.  18. 

Abolitionists  also  have  favorite  texts,  to  some  of  which  I 
would  call  jour  attention : 

<*  Remember  those  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them."  —  Heb. 
zui.  3. 

'*Hide^e  outcasts.  Betray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine 
outcasts  dwell  with  thee.  Be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  fiu9e  of 
the  spoiler."  —  Isa.  xvi.  3,  4. 

**  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  es- 
caped from  his  master  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  where  it 
liketh  him  best.    Thou  shalt  not  oppress  him."  —  Deut.  zxiii.  16,  16. 

'*  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb,  m  the  cause  of  all  such  as  are  ap- 
pointed to  destruction.  Open  thy  mouth,  judge  righteously,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy."  —  Prov.  xxxL  8,  9. 

**  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show 
my  people  their  transgression,  and  Uie  house  of  Israel  their  sins. "  — 
Isa.  Iviii.  1. 

I  would  especially  commend  to  slaveholders  the  following 

portions  of  that  volume,  wherein  you  say  God  has  revealed 

the  duty  of  masters : 

<*  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal ; 
knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven."  —  CoL  iv.  1. 

(*  Neither  be  ye  called  masters ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ ; 
and  all  ye  are  brethren."  —  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10. 

**  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them."  —  Matt.  vii.  12. 

**  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? "  —  Isa.  Iviii.  6. 

**  They  have  given  a  bov  K>r  a  harlot,  and  sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that 
they  might  drink."  —  Joel  iii.  3. 

**  He  that  opprcsseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker."  —  Prov. 
xiv.  31. 

«  Rob  not  the  poor,  because  he  is  poor ;  neither  oppress  the  afflicted. 
For  the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that 
spoil  them."  —  Prov.  xxl.  22,  23. 

*•  Woe  unto  him  that  useth  his  neighbor's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work."  —  Jer.  xxii.  13. 

**  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  work- 
ing with  his  hands."  —  £ph.  iv.  28. 

•♦  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write 
erievousness,  which  they  have  prescribed ;  to  turn  aside  the  n»edy 
from  judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor,  tiiat 
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widows  OMiy  be  tbeir  prey,  and  tkat  they  may  rob  the  fiifherlefle."  — 
Isa.  X.  1,  2. 

**  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  my  maid-ser- 
Tsnt,  when  they  contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  Ood 
riseth  up  ?  and  when  he  viidteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ?  *'  —  Job 
xxxi.  13,  14. 

**  Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty,  and  the  arms  of  the  father- 
less have  been  broken.  Therefore  snares  are  round  about  thee,  and 
sudden  fear  troubleth  thee ;  and  darkness,  that  thou  canst  not  see." 
Job  xxiL  9,  10,  11. 

'*  Behold  the  hire  of  your  laborers,  who  have  reaped  down  your 
fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  bark  by  firaud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  cars  of  the  Lord.  Te* 
have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton  ;  ye  have  nour- 
ished your  hearts  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter ;  ye  have  condemned  and 
killed  the  just."  —  James  v.  4. 

I£  the  appropriateness  of  these  texts  is  not  apparent,  I  will 
try  to  make  it  so,  by  evidence  drawn  entirely  from  Southern 
sources.  The  Abolitionists  are  not  such  an  ignorant  set  of 
fanatics  as  you  suppose.  They  know  whereof  they  affirm. 
Tiiey  are  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  Slave  States,  which 
are  alone  sufficient  to  ins|)ire  abhorrence  in  any  humane  heart 
or  reflecting  mind  not  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion and  custom.  I  might  fill  many  letters  with  significant 
extracts  from  your  statute  books ;  but  I  have  sps(ce  only  to 
glance  at  a  few,  which  indicate  the  leading  features  of  the 
system  you  cherish  so  tenaciously. 

The  universal  rule  of  the  Slave  States  is,  that  '^  the  child 
follows  the  condition  of  its  motJier^  This  is  an  index  to 
many  things.  Marriages  between  white  and  colored  people 
are  forbidden  by  law ;  yet  a  very  large  number  of  the  slaves 
are  brown  or  yellow.  When  Lafayette  visited  this  country  in 
his  old  age,  he  said  he  was  very  much  struck  by  the  great 
change  in  the  colored  population  of  Virginia ;  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  nearly  all  the  household  slaves  were  black ; 
but  when  he  returned  to  America  he  found  very  few  of  them 
black.  The  advertisements  in  Southern  newspapers  oflen 
describe  runaway  slaves  that  ^  pass  themselves  for  white  men." 
Sometimes  they  are  described  as  having  6tr^\^\\\H)\\^\V.\\^vc> 
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blue  ejesy  and  clear  oomplexioo.'*  This  oonld  not  be^  nnlew 
their  fathers,  graodfatherSi  and  great-grandfiohers  bad  been 
white  men.  Bat  as  their  maihen  were  ilaTeSy  the  law  pro* 
nounces  them  slaves,  subject  to  be  sold  on  the  auction-block 
whenever  the  necessities  or  convenience  (rf*  their  masters  or 
mistresses  require  it  The  sale  of  one's  own  children,  brothers, 
or  sisters,  has  an  ugly  aspect  to  those  who  are  unacciistomed 
to  it;  and,  obviously,  it  cannot  have  a  good  m<»«l  influence 
that  law  and  custom  should  render  licentiousness  a|ira/Gt- 
{ible  vice. 

Throughout  the  Slave  States,  the  testimony  of  no  colored 
person,  bond  or  free,  can  be  received  against  a  white  man. 
You  have  some  laws  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  would  seem 
to  restrain  inhuman  men  from  murdering  or  mutilating  slaves; 
but  they  are  rendered  nearly  null  by  the  law  I  have  cited. 
Any  drunken  master,  overseer,  or  patrol,  may  go  into  the 
negro  cabins  and  commit  what  outrages  he  pleases,  with  per- 
fect impunity,  if  no  white  person  is  present  who  chooses  to 
witness  against  him.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  leave  a 
large  loophole  for  escape,  even  if  white  persons  are  present, 
when  murder  is  committed.  A  law  to  punish  persons  for 
^  maliciously  killing  a  slave "  has  this  remarkable  qualifica- 
tion :  ^  Always  provided  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
slave  dying  of  moderate  correction."  We,  at  the  North,  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  bow  moderate  punbhment  can  cause 
decUh.  I  have  read  several  of  your  law  books  attentively,  and 
I  find  no  cases  of  punishment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  except 
by  fines  paid  to  the  ovmer,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
property:  the  same  as  if  his  horse  or  cow  had  been  killed.  In 
the  South  Carolina  lieports  is  a  case  where  the  State  indicted 
Guy  Raines  for  the  murder  of  a  slave  named  Isaac  It  was 
proved  that  William  Gray,  the  owner  of  Isaac,  had  given  him  a 
tfiousand  lashes.  The  poor  creature  made  his  escape,  but  was 
caught,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Raines,  to  be  carried 
IQ  tiie  county  jai).     Because  he  refused  to  go,  Raines  gave 
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him  Hye  hnndred  lashes,  and  he  died  soon  aAer.  The  coonsel 
for  Raines  proposed  that  he  should  he  allowed  to  acquit  him- 
self hj  his  own  oath.  The  court  decided  against  it,  because 
while  wit7ie9$es  had  testified ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  after- 
wards decided  that  he  ought  to  have  been  exculpated  bj  his 
own  oath,  and  he  was  aequitud.  Small  indeed  is  the  dunce 
for  justice  to  a  slave,  when  his  own  color  are  not  allowed  to 
testifj,  if  they  see  him  maimed  or  his  children  murdered; 
when  he  has  slaveholders  for  Judges  and  Jurors ;  when  the 
murderer  can  exculpate  himself  bj  his  own  oath ;  and  when 
the  law  provides  that  it  is  no  murder  to  kill  a  slave  by 
^  moderate  oorreetion  **  1 

Your  laws  uniformly  declare  that  ^  a  slave  shall  be  deemed 
a  chattel  personal  in  the  hands  of  his  owner,  to  all  intents, 
constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever."  This,  of  course, 
involves  the  right  to  sell  his  children,  as  if  they  were  pigs; 
also,  to  take  his  wife  from  him  ^  for  any  intent  or  purpose 
whatsoever/'  Your  laws  also  make  it  death  for  him  to  resist 
a  white  man,  however  brutally  he  may  be  treated,  or  however 
much  his  family  may  be  outraged  before  his  eyes.  If  he 
attempts  to  run  away,  your  laws  allow  any  man  to  shoot  him. 

By  your  lanrv,  all  a  slave's  earnings  belong  to  his  master. 
He  can  neither  receive  donations  nor  transmit  property.  If 
his  master  allows  him  some  hours  to  work  for  himself,  and  by 
^reat  energy  and  perseverance  he  earns  enough  to  buy  his  own 
bones  and  sinews,  his  master  may  make  him  pay  two  or  three 
times  over,  and  he  has  no  redress.  Three  such  cases  have 
•come  within  my  own  knowledge^  Even  a  written  promise 
from  his  master  has  no  legal  value,  because  a  slave  can  make 
00  contracts. 

Your  laws  also  systematically  aim  at  keeping  the  minds  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance.  If 
white  people  attempt  to  teach  them  to  read  or  write,  they  are 
punished  by  imprisonment,  or  fines ;  if  they  attempt  to  teach 
each  other,  the/  aiie  punished  with  from  twenty  \o  CiaAxV}-m\^^ 
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lashes  each.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Anti-Slavery  i^tatioo 
produced  such  laws,  for  they  date  much  farther  back;  many 
of  them  when  we  were  Provinces.  They  are  the  neceiniui 
of  the  system,  which,  being  itself  an  outrage  upon  human 
nature,  can  be  sustained  only  by  perpetual  outrages. 

The  next  reliable  source  of  information  is  the  advertise- 
ments in  Southern  newspapers.  In  The  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh)  Standard,  Mr.  Micajah  Ricks  advertises,  ^'  Run- 
away, a  negro  woman  and  two  children.  A  few  days  before 
she  went  off,  I  burned  her  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  lefl  side  of 
her  face.  I  tried  to  make  the  letter  M."  In  7%e  Natekez 
Courier,  Mr.  J.  P.  Ashford  advertises  a  runaway  negro  giri,- 
with  *'  a  good  many  teeth  missing,  and  the  letter  A  branded 
on  her  cheek  and  forehead."  In  Tlie  Lexington  Obtercer, 
(Ky.,)  Mr.  William  Overstreet  advertises  a  runaway  negro, 
with  *'  his  lefl  eye  out,  scars  from  a  dirk  on  his  lefl  arm,  and 
much  scarred  with  the  whip."  I  might  quote  from  hundreda 
of  such  advertisements,  offering  rewards  for  runaways,  *'  dead 
or  alive,"  and  describing  them  with  ^ears  cut  off,"  ^jawa 
broken,"  "  scarred  by  rifle  balls,"  &c. 

Another  source  of  information  is  afforded  by  your  "  Fugi- 
tives from  Injustice,"  with  many  of  whom  I  have  conversed 
freely.  I  have  seen  scars  of  the  whip  and  marks  of  the 
branding-iron,  and  I  have  listened  to  their  heart-breaking 
sobs,  while  they  told  of  "  picaninnies "  torn  from  their  arms 
and  sold. 

Another  source  of  information  is  furnished  by  emancipated 
slaveholders.  Sarah  M.  Grimk^,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Grimke,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  testifies  as 
follows :  "  As  I  left  my  native  State  on  account  of  Slavery, 
and  deserted  the  home  of  my  futhci's  to  escape  the  sound  of  the 
lash  and  the  shrieks  of  tortured  victims,  I  would  gladly  bury  in 
oblivion  the  recollection  of  those  scenes  with  whicli  I  have 
been  familiar.  But  this  cannot  be.  They  come  over  my 
memory  like  gory  Bpecirea,  and  \m\|\ox^  m^'wvxk  tedstleM 
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power,  in  the  name  of  a  Grod  of  mercy,  in  the  name  of  a  cra- 
cified  Saviour,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the 
slaveholder,  as  well  as  the  slave,  to  bear  witness  to  the  horrors 
of  the  Southern  prison-house."  She  proceeds  to  describe 
dreadful  tragedies,  the  actors  in  which,  she  says,  were  ^  men 
and  women  of  the  first  families  in  South  Carolina  ;**  and  that 
their  cruelties  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  their 
standing  in  society.  Her  sifter,  Angelina  Grimke,  declared : 
"  While  I  live,  and  Slavery  lives,  I  must  testify  against  it, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  brothers  and  sisters  in 
bonds ;  for  even  were  Slavery  no  curse  to  its  victims,  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  works  such  fearful  ruin  upon  the 
hearts  of  slaveholders,  that  I  should  feel  impelled  to  labor  and 
pray  for  its  overthrow  with  my  latest  breath.**  Among  the 
horrible  barbarities  she  enumerates  is  the  case  of  a  girl, 
thirteen  years  old,  who  was  flogged  to  death  by  her  master. 
She  says :  **  I  asked  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  State,  whether  the  murderer  of  this 
helpless  child  could  not  be  indicted ;  and  he  cooly  replied,  that 

the  slave  was  Mr. 's  property,  and  if  he  chose  to  suffer 

the  los$j  no  one  else  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it."  She  pro- 
ceeds to  say :  "  I  felt  there  could  be  for  me  no  rest  in  the 
midst  of  such  outrages  and  pollutions.  Yet  I  saw  nothing  of 
Slavery  in  its  most  vulgar  and  repulsive  forms.  I  saw  it  in 
the  city,  among  the  fashionable  and  the  honorable,  where  it 
was  garnished  by  refinement  and  decked  out  for  show.  It  is 
my  deep,  solemn,  deliberate  conviction,  that  this  is  a  cause 
worth  dying  for.  I  say  so  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  heard, 
and  known  in  a  land  of  Slavery,  whereon  rest  the  darkness 
of  Egypt  and  the  sin  of  Sodom."  I  once  asked  Miss  Angelina 
if  she  thought  Abolitionists  exaggerated  the  horrors  of  Slavery. 
She  replied,  with  earnest  emphasis :  *•  They  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  go  beyond  the 
facts."  To  a  lady,  who  observed  that  lYv<i  V\tafc\isA  xv^^  i^'v* 
come  for  agitating  the  subject,  she  ana^et^x  **'\  «^v^^««v\ 
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if  tliou  wert  a  sttwe^  tmling  in  the  ^Mb  of  CSuncdiii%  Ukni 

wouldst  think  the  time  hadftdfy  come." 

Mr.  Thome,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  ooarae  of  his  eloqoent 
lectures  on  this  subject,  said :  ^  I  breathed  mj  first  breath  ia 
an  atmosphere  of  Shivery.  But  though  I  am  heir  to  a  slave 
inheritance,  I  am  bold  to  denounce  the  whole  system  as  an 
outrage,  a  complication  of  crimes,  and  wrongs,  and  cruelties, 
that  make  angels  weep." 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Alabama,  in  a  discussion  with  the  students 
at  Lane  Seminary,  in  1834,  told  of  ^^a  slave  who  was  tied  up 
and  beaten  all  day,  with  a  paddle  full  of  holes.  At  nighty  his 
flesh  was  literally  pounded  to  a  jelly.  The  ponisbment  was 
inflicted  within  hearing  of  the  Academy  and  the  Public  Green. 
But  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it  No  one  thought  any  wrong 
was  done.  At  our  house,  it  is  so  common  to  hear  screams 
from  a  neighboring  plantation,  that  we  think  nothing  of  it. 
Lest  any  one  should  think  that  the  slaves  are  generaUy  well 
treated,  and  that  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  exceptions, 
let  me  be  distinctly  understood  that  cruelty  is  the  rti/e,  and 
kindness  is  the  exception." 

In  the  same  discussion,  a  student  from  Virginia,  aAer 
relating  cases  of  great  cruelty,  said :  *^  Such  things  are  com- 
mon all  over  Virginia;  at  least,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted. 
But  the  planters  generally  avoid  punishing  their  slaves  before 
Mtrangers,^^ 

Miss  Mattie  Griflith,  of  Kentucky,  whose  entire  property 
consisted  in  slaves,  emancipated  them  all.  The  noble-hearted 
girl  wrote  to  me :  ^  I  shall  go  forth  into  the  world  penniless ; 
but  I  shall  work  with  a  light  heart,  and,  best  of  all,  I  shall 
live  with  an  easy  conscience."  Previous  to  this  generous 
resolution,  she  bad  never  read  any  Abolition  documents,  and 
entertained  the  common  Southern  prejudice  against  them. 
But  her  own  observation  so  deeply  impressed  her  with  the 
enormities  of  Slavery,  that  she  was  impelled  to  publish  a 
book^  called  '^  The  Autobiography  of  a  Female  Slave."    I 
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read  it  with  thrilling  interest ;  but  some  of  the  scenes  made 
my  nerves  quiver  so  painfully,  that  I  told  her  I  hoped  they 
were  too  highly  colored.  She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and 
replied :  '^  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  every  incident  in  the  book 
has  come  within  my  own  knowledge." 

St.  Greorge  Tucker,  Judge  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Vir- 
ginia, speaking  of  the  legalized  murder  of  runaways,  said: 
**  Such  are  the  cruelties  to  which  a  state  of  Slavery  gives 
birth — such  the  horrors  to  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  being  reconciled  by  its  adoption."  Alluding  to  our  strug- 
gle in  '76,  he  said :  ^  While  we  proclaimed  our  resolution  to 
live  free  or  die,  we  imposed  on  our  fellow-men,  of  different 
complexion,  a  Slavery  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  oppressions  of  which  we  complained,** 

Governor  Giles,  in  a  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, referring  to  the  custom  of  selling  free  colored  people 
into  Slavery,  as  a  punishment  for  offences  not  capital,  said : 
^  Slavery  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  punishmeni  of  the  higheH 
order ;  and,  according  to  the  just  rule  for  tha  apportionment 
of  punishment  to  crimes,  it  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  crimes 
of  the  highest  order.  The  most  distressing  reflection  in  the 
application  of  this  punishment  to  female  offenders,  is  that  it 
extends  to  their  offspring ;  and  the  innocent  are  thus  punished 
with  the  guilty."  Yet  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
nocent babes  in  this  country  are  annually  subjected  to  a  pun- 
ishment which  your  Governor  declared  ought  to  be  applied 
only  to  crimes  of  the  highest  order. 

Jefferson  said :  ^  One  day  of  American  Slavery  is  worse 
than  a  thousand  years  of  that  which  we  rose  in  arms  to  oppose." 
Alluding  to  insurrections,  he  said:  ^'The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  that  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

John  Randolph  declared :  "  Every  planter  is  a  sentinel  at 
his  own  door.     Every  Southern  mother,  when  she  hears  an 
alarm  of  fire  in  the  night,  instinctively  ^reai&^  Vk&x  yc&qccX 
closer  to  her  boeomJ* 
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Looking  at  the  ^tem  of  Slayerj  in  the  lif^bt  of  all  this 
evidence,  do  you  candidly  think  we  deserve  ^  two-fold  damna* 
tion  "  for  detesting  it  ?  Can  you  nut  believe  that  we  may  hate 
the  system,  and  yet  be  truly  your  friends  ?  I  make  allowance 
for  the  excited  state  of  your  mind,  and  for  the  prejudices  in- 
duced by  education.  I  do  not  care  to  change  your  opinion  of 
me ;  but  I  do  wish  you  could  be  persuaded  to  examine  this 
subject  dispassionately,  for  the  sake  of  the  pro9p<^rity  of  Vir- 
ginisi,  and  the  welfare  of  unborn  generations,  both  white  and 
coh>red.  For  thirty  years,  Abolitionists  have  been  trying  to 
reason  with  slaveholders,  through  the  press,  and  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Their ^  efforts,  though  directed  to  the  masters 
onJy^  have  been  met  with  violence  and  abuse  almost  equal  to 
that  poured  on  the  head  of  John  Brown.  Yet  surely  we,  as  a 
portion  of  I  he  Union,  involved  in  the  expense,  the  degeneracy, 
the  danger,  and  the  disgrace,  of  this  iniquitous  and  fatal  sys- 
tem, have  a  right  to  speak  about  it,  and  a  right  to  be  heard 
also.  At  the  North,  we  willingly  publish  Pro-Slavery  argu- 
ments, and  ask  only  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  for  the  other 
side.  But  you  will  not  even  allow  your  own  citizens  a  chance 
to  examine  this  important  subject  Your  letter  to  me  is  pub- 
lished in  Northern  papers,  as  well  as  Southeni ;  but  my  reply 
will  not  be  allowed  to  appear  in  any  Southern  paper.  The 
despotic  measures*  you  take  to  silence  investigation,  and  shut 
out  the  light  from  your  own  white  population,  proves  how  little 
reliance  you  have  on  the  strength  of  your  cause.  In  this 
enlightened  age,  all  despotisms  ought  to  come  to  an  end  by  the 
agency  of  monil  and  rational  means.  But  if  they  resist  such 
agencies,  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  they  must  come 
to  nn  end  by  violence.     History  is  full  of  such  lessons. 

Would  tlial  the  veil  of  i)rejndice  could  be  removed  fn)m 
your  eyes.  If  you  would  candidly  examine  the  statements 
of  Governor  Ilincks  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  of  the 
Uev.  Mr.  Bleeby,  long  time  a  Missionary  in  those  Islands, 
both  before  and  after  emaucl^ifitAotV)  ^om  could  not  ftdl  to  be 
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oonvinced  that  Cash  is  a  more  powerful  incentiTe  to  labor  than 
the  Lash,  and  far  safer  also.  One  fact  in  relation  to  those 
Islands  is  very  significant.  While  the  working-people  were 
slaves,  it  was  always  necessary  to  order  out  the  military  during 
the  Christmas  holidays ;  but,  since  emancipation,  not  a  soldier 
is  to  be  seen.  A  hundred  John  Browns  might  land  there, 
without  exciting  the  slightest  alarm. 

To  the  personal  questions  you  ask  me,  I  will  reply  in  the 
name  of  all  the  women  of  New-England.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  any  woman  in  our  villages  who  does 
not  sew  for  the  poor,  and  watch  wjth  the  sick,  whenever  occa- 
sion requires.  We  pay  our  domestics  generous  wages,  with 
which  they  can  purchase  as  many  Christmas  gowns  as  they 
please ;  a  process  far  better  for  their  characters,  as  well  as  our 
own,  than  to  receive  their  clothing  as  a  charity,  after  being 
deprived  of  just  payment  for  their  labor.  I  have  never  known 
an  instance  where  the  "pangs  of  maternity"  did  not  meet 
with  requisite  assistance ;  and  here  at  the  North,  after  we  have 
helped  the  mothers,  we  do  not  sell  the  babies. 

I  readily  believe  what  you  state  concerning  the  kindness 
of  many  Virginia  matrons.  It  is  creditable  to  their  hearts ; 
but  after  all,  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  that  way  is  a  poor 
equivalent  for  the  perpetual  wrong  done  to  the  slaves,  and  the 
terrible  liabilities  to  which  they  are  always  subject.  Kind 
niHiiters  and  mistresses  among  you  are  merely  lucky  accidents. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  be  a  brutal  despot,  your  laws  and  cus- 
toms give  him  complete  power  to  do  so.  And  the  lot  of 
those  slaves  who  have  the  kindest  masters  is  exceedingly 
precarious.  In  case  of  death,  or  pecuniary  difficulties,  or 
marriages  in  the  family,  they  may  at  any  time  be  suddenly 
transferred  from  protection  and  indulgence  to  personal  degra- 
dation, or  extreme  severity ;  and  if  they  should  try  to  escape 
from  such  sufferings,  any  body  is  authorized  to  shoot  them 
down  like  dogs. 

With  regard  to  your  declaration  tbal "  no  SoM\\i«tti^^  wvsgcX 
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henoefbrth  to  read  a  Kne  of  my  comiKwiUoDy''  I  replj,  that  I 
have  great  satisfaction  in  the  consciooi«nes8  of  having  nothing 
to  lose  in  that  quarter.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  publLsbed 
a  book,  called  ^  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  Class  of  Ameri- 
cans called  Africans."  It  influenced  the  minds  of  several 
young  men,  afterwards  conspicuous  in  public  life,  through 
whose  agency  the  cause  was  better  served  than  it  could  liave 
been  by  me.  From  that  time  to  this,  I  have  labored  too 
earnestly  for  the  slave  to  be  agreeable  to  slaveholders.  Lit- 
erary popularity  was  never  a  paramount  object  with  me,  even 
in  my  youth ;  and,  now  that  I  am  old,  I  am  utterly  indifferent 
to  it.  But,  if  I  cared  for  the  exclusion  yon  threaten,  I  should 
at  least  have  the  consolation  of  being  exiled  with  honorable 
company.  Dr.  Channing's  writings,  mild  and  candid  as  they 
are,  breathe  what  you  would  call  arrant  treason.  William  C. 
Bryant,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  is  openly  on  our  side.  Tho 
inspired  muse  of  Whittier  has  incessantly  sounded  the  trumpet 
for  moral  warfare  with  your  iniquitous  institution ;  and  his 
stirring  tones  have  been  answered,  more  or  less  loudly,  by 
Pierpont,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow.  Emerson,  the  Plato  of 
America,  leaves  the  scholastic  seclusion  he  loves  so  well,  and, 
disliking  noise,  with  all  his  poetic  soul,  bravely  takes  his  stand 
among  the  trumpeters.  George  W.  Curtis,  tlic  brilliant  writer, 
the  eloquent  lecturer,  the  elegant  man  of  the  world,  lays  the 
wealth  of  his  talent  on  the  altar  of  Freedom,  and  makes  com- 
mon cause  with  rough-shod  reformers. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Stowe  carried  the  outworks  of  your 
institution  at  one  dash,  and  lefl  the  citadel  open  to  besiegers, 
who  are  pouring  in  amain.  In  tl»e  church,  on  the  ultra- 
liberal  side,  it  is  assisted  by  the  powerful  battering-ram  of 
Theodore  Parker  s  eloquence.  On  the  extreme  orthodox  side 
is  set  a  huge  fire,  kindled  by  the  burning  words  of  Dr.  Chcever. 
Between  them,  is  Henry  Ward  Beechcr,  sending  a  sliower 
of  keen  arrows  into  your  entrenchments ;  and  with  him  ride  a 
troop  of  sharp-shooters  from  all  sects.     If  you  turn  to  the 
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literature  of  England  or  France,  you  will  And  your  institution 
treated  with  as  little  favor.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  civilized 
world  proclaims  Slavery  an  outlaw,  and  the  best  intellect  of 
the  age  is  active  in  hunting  it  down. 

To  Mbi.  M.  J.  C.  Mason. 


THE  HERO'S  HEART. 

A  WINTER  suiuhine,  still  and  bright, 
The  Blue  Hilb  bathed  with  golden  light. 
And  earth  seemed  smiling  to  the  skf , 
When  calmlj  he  went  forth  to  die. 

Infernal  passions  festered  there, 
Where  peaccfhl  nature  looked  so  foir ; 
And  fiercely,  in  the  morning  sun, 
Flashed  glittering  bayonet  and  gun* 

The  old  man  met  no  friendly  eye, 
Wlien  last  he  looked  on  earth  and  sky ; 
But  one  small  child,  with  timid  air, 
Was  gazing  on  his  silver  hair. 

As  that  dark  brow  to  his  upturned, 
The  tender  heart  within  hira  yearned ; 
And,  fondly  stooping  o'er  her  face, 
He  kissed  her,  for  her  injured  race. 

The  little  one,  she  knew  not  why 
That  kind  old  man  went  forth  to  die ; 
Nor  why,  mid  all  that  pomp  and  stir. 
He  stooped  to  give  a  kiss  to  her. 

But  Jesus  smiled  that  sight  to  see, 
And  said,  **  He  did  it  unto  me  "  / 
The  golden  harps  then  sweetly  rung. 
And  this  the  song  the  Angels  sung : 

*'  Who  loves  the  poor  doth  love  the  Lord ! 
Earth  cannot  dim  thy  bright  reward ; 
We  hover  o'er  yon  gallows  high, 
And  wait  to  bear  thee  to  the  sky.'* 

L.  Maria  Child. 


IV. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Conway .♦ 

I  OFTEN  ask  myself  the  question,  How  far  shall  I  trust 
my  own  heart  in  speaking  to  you,  my  fellow-beings,  from 
this  pulpit  to  which  you  have  called  me,  and  which  should  ever 
stand  for  that  which  is  most  sacred  within  you  ?  Shall  I  come 
a  little  way  out  of  my  self-hood,  and  speak  of  what  I  may  be 
expected  to  be  interested  in  as  a  preacher,  whilst  as  a  man  I 
am  really  indifferent  about  it  ?  Shall  I  speak  here  —  where 
of  all  other  places  the  burden  of  God  most  rests  upon  my 
shoulders  —  of  one  thing,  whilst  every  drop  of  blood  in  my 
heart  is  stirred  by  another? 

This  questioning  urged  itself  very  gravely  upon  me  lately, 
when  I  was  informed  that  my  discourse  upon  the  Insurrection 
in  Virginia  had  been  a  hard  thing  for  my  people  to  bear,  and 
had  cost  me  some  influential  fViends.  Never  did  a  church 
need  friends  more  than  ours,  and  every  additional  alienation 
must  be  felt  heavy  enough.  But  the  only  fatal  loss  to  us  will 
be  when  Truth,  Justice,  and  Freedom  cease  to  be  our  friends, 
and  we  theirs.  Therefore,  I  must  still  abide  by  the  motto  of 
my  ministry,  long  ago  taken,  and  often  urged  here,  —  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.  Life  is  too  short  and  too  solemn  to  be 
dallying  with  surfaces.     I  can  only  know  how  far  my  word 

•  PrMched  in  tb«  Fint  OoBKnisaUotial  Church,  CtndoiuiU,  Dtetmber  4,  lUO,  from 

1  O^rtiithiMni  x.  1,  2 : 

*•  Moreorer,  brethren,  I  trovid  not  that  ye  thoold  h«  if^tvnd  ^wX  i8\  ww  t»!C^«% 
were  uoder  «  dood,  Md  all  p—wd  throoch  th»  Mft;  •n4^«c««a^ivtf^V9Mi^'a»No^<afw»« 
iDtbeeloiidajidlfflftfMik'' 
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reaches  bj  knowing  how  far  it  ha^  come ;  I  can  only  be  ^nre 
that  it  can  touch  anj  depth  in  you,  when  it  has  come  up  from 
the  depth  of  my  own  heart*  The  equation  is  of  matliemntical 
certainty.  Therefore  let  truth  be  between  as,  and  no  misun- 
derstanding. I  have  once  and  for  always  pledged  myself  to 
follow  the  leading  of  my  soul,  knowing  that  if  that  be  not 
sacred,  no  other  guide  can  be. 

I  feel,  my  brethren,  a  deep  conviction  that  our  mission  as  a 
Free  Church  is  not  so  much  to  rationalise  popular  Christi- 
anity as  to  humanize  it.  This  last  includes  the  other,  since 
the  humane  must  be  reasonable  also.  Once  let  the  broad^ 
impartial  eye  of  Humanity  catch  and  hold  in  its  spell  the 
eye  of  the  Church,  and  the  lines  of  sect  and  party  fade. 
Theology  must  pass  in  giving  birth  to  Humanity,  taking  its 
place  with  Alchemy  and  Astrology,  the  embryonic  and  super- 
stitious forms  of  Chemistry  and  Astronomy.  We  would, 
therefore,  not  add  another  sect  to  the  world,  but  a  new  Christi- 
anity, which  is  also  the  most  ancient.  The  common  theology 
is  a  Christianity  with  Christ  lefl  out;  since  he  himself  has 
told  us  that  wherever  man  was  lefl  out,  unministered  to  in  his 
distresses,  there  he  himself  was  left  out.  But  is  my  charge 
against  the  common  theology  unwarranted  and  ill-natured  ? 
Let  us  look  to  the  religious  signs  of  the  times  for  our  answer. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  artist  who  has  hung 
up  in  the  homes  of  two  continents,  the  scenes  of  the  life  g[ 
Christ,  so  full  of  fresh  and  living  beauty?  This  artist  drew, 
with  his  apostolic  pencil,  one  picture,  surpassing,  in  conception 
at  least,  all  the  rest  It  was  called  Chrittus  Cansdaiar,  It 
represents  the  Son  of  Man  standing,  with  face  full  of  human 
tenderness,  with  hands  stretched  forth  in  mercy  to  the  sick, 
the  halt,  the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  who  have  gathered 
around  their  benefactor  and  consoler.  To  represent  the  idea 
that  in  him  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  be  blest,  the 
artist  has  grouped  the  offspring  of  various  climes,  who  together 
bend  to  receive  the  bcaiediction  of  the  Friend  of  Man. 
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Amongst  these,  in  his  simplicity,  he  phiced  a  Negro.  Now, 
this  painting  was  engraved,  and  soon  became  very  popular 
with  the  American  public.  I  presume  most  of  you  have  seen 
it,  as  there  are  many  copies  in  this  city*  But  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, another  engraving  of  the  picture  met  with  an  accident 
It  so  happened  that  a  new  prayer-book  was  needed  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  that  State;  and  it  was  accordingly 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  Alonzo 
Potter,  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  It  having  been  found  a  good 
thing  for  devotion,  that  the  prayer-book  should  have  velvet 
and  gold  outside  and  pictures  inside,  the  Bishop  cast  about 
for  a  good  frontispiece  for  the  new  work,  and  he  showed  his 
taste  by  fixing  upon  the  Chrtstu9  Cotisolator  of  Ary 
Scheffer.  But  that  was  not  all  he  showed ;  for,  as  I  tell  you, 
the  engraver's  plate  met  with  an  accident,  the  picture  appear* 
ing  in  the  prayer-hook  with  the  figure  of  the  Negro  left  out  I 
By  this  theological  accident  it  is  made  manifest  to  us  that 
Christ  is  to  the  American  Church  the  '*  consolator "  of  all 
who  need  consolation,  the  Negro  excepted ;  of  Fejees,  Hot- 
tentots, and  Hindoos,  for  whose  conversion  fortunes  are 
bequeathed,  but  not  of  the  Slave,  who  until  he  be  righted 
should  be  the  ''  Christ  and  him  crucified  "  of  every  Christian. 
Jesus  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me;"  and  to  an 
enlightened  eye  the  Bishop's  frontispiece  had  left  out  another 
figure  also.  The  Christ  had  gone  to  find  out  the  missing 
black  man! 

Now,  you  may  say,  that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  one  Church 
or  division  of  a  Church,  and  that  it  would  be  a  hasty  conclusion 
to  decide  that  the  American  Church  has  left  out  the  Slave  in 
its  views  of  Christ's  reign  on  eartd.  But  we  have  no  need  to 
conclude  hastily ;  we  may  do  it  at  our  leisure.  Let  us  seek 
our  Christ  in  bonds  among  the  churches.  If  we  need  any 
thing  further  to  convince  us  that  the  Episcopal  Churches 
^  know  not  the  man,"  we  can  find  it  m  X\)ii&  f^^nniX  vcA  ^^* 
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oopal  hisses  which,  in  the  last  convention  of  that  Church  io 
New  York,  greeted  a  resolution  unfavorable  to  the  reopening 
of  the  slave  trade ;  they  would  not  even  consider  ity  especiallj 
as  thej  were  just  putting  on  their  purple  and  fine  linen  to  go 
to  Richmond.  And  then  what  time  or  heart  had  the  j  to  think 
of  negroes,  when  there  was  the  poor  sainted  Onderdonk  to 
be  wept  over  and  delivered  from  bonds  I 

Shall  we  find  him  with  the  Baptists  ?  Lately  the  great 
publishers  of  that  denomination  in  New  York,  Sheldon  &  Co^ 
pubUshed  Mr.  Spurgeon's  volume  of  discourses;  and  some- 
how, another  of  those  theological  accidents  happened.  The 
London  edition,  when  it  reappeared  in  America,  had  lost  fre- 
quent and  earnest  allusions  to  the  slave  1  All  the*  churches, 
however,  commonly  known  as  Orthodox,  are  interested  in  the 
Tract  Society,  —  Presbyterians,  old  and  new  school ;  Metho- 
dists, Dutch  Reformed,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  6cc>.  The 
tracts  published  by  this  society  are  from  various  sources, 
and  often  reproductions  of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Wilber- 
force,  Wesley,  Hannah  More,  and  others.  Now,  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  was  discovered  that  in  very  many  of  the  old  stand- 
ard tracts,  strong  appeals  for  the  black  man  liad  been  expur- 
gated, lie  who  pronounced  Slavery  the  sum  of  all  villanies 
had  grown  dumb  on  the  subject ;  and  Wilberforce  was  made 
quite  at  ease  with  the  system  against  which  he  waged  a  life- 
long battle.  Now,  when  to  the  assembled  American  Church, 
each  denomination,  represented  by  its  leading  men,  this  dis- 
covery was  announced;  when  the  publishing  committee 
acknowledged  that  the  negro  had  slipped,  as  he  has  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  do,  out  of  their  plan  of  labor  and  their 
tracts,  do  you  think  there  was  a  thrill  of  horror  running 
thit>ugh  their  hearts  ?  Did  the  Church  rise  up  in  its  strength 
and  affirm  that  Christ  had  come  to  save  the  Negro  as  well  as 
the  white  man  from  the  evils  which  affect  and  degrade  him  ? 
Not  so;  a  smile  of  approval  overspread  the  face  of  the  Church, 
and  tlie  same  committee  was  reelected. 
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Now,  brethren,  I  say  that  it  is  oar  mission  to  engrave  the 
complete  "  Christus  Consolator"  on  the  heart  of  America  ;  to  ' 
restore  the  figure  of  the  fettered  Negro  back  to  the  place  from 
which  the  unchristian  Church  has  erased  him.  We  must  paint 
that  picture  on  the  land,  thougli,  if  need  be,  our  heart's  blood 
go  for  pigment.  I  am  glad  that  literature  and  art  have  ex- 
purgated the  Negro.  It  13  the  outspeaking  of  a  fact;  he  is 
erased  there  because  he  is  ei*ased  from  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  popular  church.  If  he  had  been  left  in  the 
Pennsylvania  prayer-book,  it  would  have  been  a  falsehood. 
Now  that  church,  Trinitarian,  or  Unitarian,  or  No-tarian,  is 
the  true  and  only  true  church  in  this  country,  which  feels  it  to 
be  its  mission  to  restore  the  effaced  figure ;  to  print  the  com- 
plete frontispiece  on  every  heart  within  its  pale  of  influence ; 
to  do  away  with  a  spurious  and"  expurgated  Christianity. 

And  I  am  confident  that  the  mass  of  men  know  this  well 
enough,  whether  they  are  ready  to  openly  stand  for  it  or  not. 
I  am  satisfied  that  you,  my  congregation,  sliould  I  with- 
hold my  tongue  from  that  event  which  claims  it  this  day, 
would  still  be  listening  to  that  event;  for  it  is  the  natum  of 
wrong  to  press  heavily,  and  of  heroism  to  be  eloquent  and 
irrepressible ;  the  right  and  true  man,  being  dead,  yet  sfH'nk- 
eth.  In  short,  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  could  not 
prevent  that  old  dead  hero  of  Virginia  from  being  heanl  in 
our  pulpits  to-day.  Should  we  hold  our  peace,  the  very  stones 
would  cry  out. 

Is  John  Brown  a  hero  ?  It  will  one  day  be  told,  to  f>rove 
the  stupidity  of  this  age,  that  such  a  question  was  asked  by 
sane  men;  that  there  were  eyes  so  dull  that  they  could  not 
sec,  in  a  man  dying  for  a  religious  principle,  any  thing  more 
than  "  fanatic,"  "  madman,"  **  traitor." 

See  him  standing  there  on  that  great  prophetic  Monday,  in 
the  armory  of  the  United  States,  bearing,  according  to  Col. 
Lewis  Washington's  testimony,  during  the  whole  da^^  ^Vv»x 
heirloom  oftiie  family f  the  sword  wbic\i  Etediertf^^^  ^t^»x 
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•ent  to  General  Washington.  Perhaps  jroa  mnembcr  the 
history  of  that  sword;  how  Frederick  the  Greats  after  a 
series  of  the  most  stupendous  wars  which  the  worid  ever  saw, 
from  the  battle  of  Mollwitz,  in  1741,  to  the  peace  conceded  to 
suppliant  Austria,  in  1779,  having  fulfilled  his  mission  of 
punishing  the  most  criminal  nation  which  ever  existed,  and 
placing  all  the  nationalities  of  Europe  on  a  freer  basis,  then 
looked  over  the  ocean  and  saw  an  earnest  and  deeply  wronged 
people  contending  with  an  oppressor;  how  nearly  his  last 
public  act  was  to  extend  to  our  nation  in  that  conflict  a  help-' 
ing  hand,  by  employing  Hessian  tnoips  acroas  the  Atlantic, 
and  levying  the  same  toll  on  the  English  recruits  crossing  his 
dominions  as  on  ^  bought  and  sold  cattle ; "  and  how,  when  we 
conquered  our  freedom,  he  forwarded  from  Potsdam  to  Mount 
Vernon  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  marked  with  these  words: 
^  From  the  oldest  general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest"  If 
the  spirit  of  Washington  could  still  rule  in  our  land,  I  believe 
it  would  have  presented  that  sword  to  John  Brown  as  its 
rightful  inheritor,  with  the  words :  **  From  the  greatest  gen- 
eral in  the  world  to  the  purest.** 

Think  not  that  these  are  the  words  of  enthusiasm  ;  they  are 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  If  in  any  degree  a  Cause 
elevates  the  deed,  if  the  altar  sanctifieth  the  gift  laid  thereon, 
then  that  sword  made  an  ascent  and  no  descent  when  held  in 
the  hands  of  John  Brown.  Frederick  was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  overruling  power  to  advance  the  rights  of 
man,  but  he  was  not  a  hero.  He  thought  not  of  humanity: 
when  he  entered  the  long  series  of  wars  which  brought  about 
so  much  good,  he  said,  privately,  ^  Ambition,  interest,  the  de- 
sire to  make  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  day,  and  I 
decided  to  make  war."  He  was  a  nobler  man  at  last ;  but  his 
great  deeds  were,  all  summed  up,  not  equal  in  elevation  to 
that  which  was  expiated  on  the  gallows  last  Friday.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  next  heir  of  the  sword  of  honor,  the  Father  of 
our  Country.    Nowhere  with  mnic^  r^N^Teniee  thaA  here  shall 
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be  spoken  the  name  of  Washington  !  Yet  what  was  the  cause 
for  which  he  so  bravely  fought?  Why,  King  George  had 
touched  the  pocket  of  New  England ;  that  was  it  —  a  few  shil- 
ings  tax  more  than  was  right,  brought  about  the  American 
Revolution.  Also,  Washington  had  the  sympathy  of  the  two 
leading  powers  of  the  world,  Prussia  and  France,  and  the  self- 
interest  of  every  soldier  was  concerned*  The  cause  was  a 
just  cause,  but  it  was  not  a  purely  human  one*  But  this  man, 
arming  his  heart  with  the  Book  which  says,  ^  Remember  those 
who  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,"  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
genuine  believers  in  oor  times,  marches  on  to  a  certain  death ; 
marches  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  sons  to  the  scaffold  — 
laying  his  all  upon  the  altar  of  the  just  Grod.  Do  we  admire 
Hampden,  who,  rather  than  pay  an  unjust  tax  of  twenty 
shillings,  risked  his  head  that  he  might  bring  a  throned  tyrant 
tu  the  block  ?  —  how  much  more  should  we  admire  the  old 
Puritan,  who,  for  a  protest  against  the  great  crime  of  our 
country,  against  five  millions  of  his  brethren,  gave  himself  and 
his  sons  to  a  cruel  death  ?  The  traitor  of  Charles  I.  is  our 
hero;  the  traitor  of  Governor  Wise  will  become  our  saint. 
I  am  appealing  to  you  as  men  of  heart  and  reason ;  not  as  men 
whose  opinions  are  dependent  on  the  cotton  market,  or  on 
the  platforms  of  parties.  I  set  aside  the  human  wisdom  of 
this  movement.  I  set  aside  the  question  of  the  abstract  recti- 
tude of  the  method.  The  stature  of  a  hero  dwarfs  such  con- 
siderations* It  wa^  his  conviction  of  duty  —  that  is  enough. 
Can  I  not  admire  Socrates  or  Hypatia  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  heathenisms  for  which  they  yielded  up  their  lives  ? 
AVhere  heroism  comes,  where  self-devotion  comes,  where  the 
sublime  passion  for  the  right  comes,  there  Grod  comes ;  there 
a  will  unmeasurable  by  all  prud^tial  gauges  is  executed,  and 
we  may  as  well  question  the  moral  propriety  of  a  streak  of 
lightning  or  an  earthquake  as  of  that  deed. 

Thou  marijr  of  a  noble  fiuth  I    Tbou*  OrfA-maddd^sM^  ^^ 
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man  !  I  have  followed  thee  dreaming  and  waking  with  mjr 
ejes.  I  have  listened  to  the  word  of  victorious  faith  which 
came  from  thy  prison ;  came  saying,  ^  God  has  prospered  me,** 
as  thy  well-served  Master  said  in  his  darkest  hoar,  ^  Now  am 
I  glorifled."  I  have  followed  thee  to  the  scafibld,  where, 
amid  the  silent  thunders  of  God,  which  were  bursting  over  the 
land,  thou  answered  ^  nothing ; "  and  I  felt  that  like  oar 
fathers,  we  also  were  passing  into  a  Red  Sea,  and  have  prayed 
that  we  too  should  be  baptized  to  our  Moses,  to  our  Freedom, 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea !  Who  is  so  purblind  as  to  say 
that  the  man  whose  deed  has  summed  up  a  century's  work  — 
who  has  sealed  with  his  blood  the  death-warrant  of  Slavery, 
has  failed  ?  A  clear  eye  may  read  in  red  letters  failure  on 
the  front  of  tlie  capitols  in  Virginia  or  Washington ;  but  it 
will  read  on  the  gallows  of  Brown,  success.  When  such 
heroism  fails,  the  divine  power  is  bankrupt ! 

You  have  heard  the  great  story  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried, 
the  second  Leonidas  and  more :  how,  when  all  other  hope  was 
fled,  and  his  companions  shrank  before  the 'swarm  of  Austrians, 
to  whom  they  were  as  nothing  in  number,  he  had  recourse  to 
an  ally  unseen,  but  invincible,  —  namely,  a  heroic  heart.  He 
rushed  forward  to  a  sure  death.  He  gathered  in  his  side  the 
^  fatal  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears,"  and  perished  before  them. 
He  made  every  follower  a  hero,  —  his  deed  was  stronger  than 
an  army;  his  foe  had  not  counted  on  such  opponents.  So 
does  heroism  fulfil  the  old  prophecies,  and  carrying  the  arm 
of  Grod  with  it,  one  chases  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thou- 
sand to  flight.  We,  too,  have  seen  our  Arnold  die  before  us 
to  break  the  pass ;  and  where  there  was  one  God-fearing  and 
man-loving  heart  in  this  land,  there  are  now  a  thousand. 
John  Brown  is  not  dead ;  last  Friday  he  was  bom  in  a  million 
hearts.  For  this  is  a  time  when  nothing  should  be  disguised, 
and  men  must  confront  unwelcome  but  stubborn  facts.  Our 
speech  must  be  by  the  rule  of  vera  pro  gratis  —  the  true 
instead  of  the  pleasant.  y^«ii>  Vyj  «^  ^vvdidexL  toach,  as  of 
Ilhuriers  spear,  a  disguised  moiuitot  %Yko^%  Vva^^  m  Nsa  twJs. 
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fonn,  we  know  that  the  antipathy  to  it,  hitherto  disguised,  will 
become  eqoallj  open  and  real.  When  on  one  side  of  a  river, 
free  thought,  and  free  speech,  and  free  press  prevail,  and  on  the 
other  free  presses  are  cast  into  the  river,  and  free  men  warned 
from  their  homes ;  when  martial  law  is  declared,  and  the  high- 
ways are  impressed ;  when  a  State  turns  highwayman,  and 
imprisons  the  subjects  of  other  States  without  warrant;  when 
the  political  inquisition  is  revived  in  a  Republic  —  then,  my 
friends,  it  is  an  error  to  fay  we  are  on  the  verge  of  civil  war; 
wc  are  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  whether  much  blood  be  yet 
shed  or  not  Last  Friday  the  wind  was  sown :  soon  or  late 
the  whirlwind  must  be  reaped. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  pity  for  that  slain  man ;  we  cannot  pity 
one  who  looks  down  on  us  from  such  a  height.  We  should 
rather  approach,  his   prison  as  a  palace,  his  gallows  as  a 

throne,  — 

**  For  whether  on  the  scaffold  high, 
Or  in  ib/e  battle's  van. 
The  Attest  place  where  man  can  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man." 

We  have  now  only  to  live  and  do  a  manly  Christian  part 
in  the  development  of  his  deed,  and  in  controlling  it,  lest  it 
pass  out  of  the  lawful  realm  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Its  im- 
mediate results  may  creep.  In  the  Egyptian  legend,  at  the 
end  of  every  five  hundred  years,  the  divine  bird,  the  Phccbix, 
comes  to  the  altar  of  the  Sun  and  burns  himself  to  ashes.  On 
the  first  day  afler  this,  men  find  in  the  ashes  a  worm ;  on  the 
second  day,  an  unfledged  bird;  and  on  the  third  day  afler, 
the  full  grown  Phoenix  flies  away.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  our 
martyr  a  Revolution  must  come.  It  may  creep  the  first  day ; 
it  may  be  weak  the  second  day  ;  but  at  last  its  free  pinion  will 
strike  the  air,  and  it  will  rise  up  to  brood  over  this  land,  until 
the  progeny  of  Freemen  arise  to  crown  America's  destiny. 

May  we  all,  as  we  pass  under  the  cloud  and  through  the 
sea,  be  baptized  afresh  to  the  cause  of  Libertt,  Human- 
ity, and  God  !  ^  ^  xo  ^ 


**  It  is  true,  as  your  minister,  [Theodore  Fferker,]  fidthful  and  wcU- 
beloyed,  has  said,  all  the  great  charters  of  Humanity  hare  been 
written  in  blood ;  and  therefore  he  justifies  the  shedding  of  blood.  It 
is  because  they  were  written  in  blood — blood  sh^  by  their  cham- 
pions— that  they  have  so  often  proved  to  be  a  dead  letter;  because 
they  have  sanctioned  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  the  dear 
cause  of  man*s  deliverance  has  to  be  fought  for  over  and  over  again. 
Revolutions,  effected  by  force,  always  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  reestab- 
lishing the  tyranny  they  undertake  to  overthrow.  And  our  boasted 
American  Revolution  is  no  exception  to  this  truth,  but  an  impressive 
instance  of  it.*' 

Rev.  William  U.  Furnbss. 
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(OoTrMpondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

Lawrence,  KansaB,  December  2,  1869. 
The  Anti-Slavery  men  of  this  county  met  here  to-day,  in  maas  meeting,  to 
enter  their  protest  against  American  Slarcrj,  and  to  express  their  confidence 
in  and  sympathy  with  Capt.  John  Brown,  who  is  well  known  here,  and  to  take 
mcasares  for  the  organixation  of  the  Antl-SlaTery  sentiment  of  this  eommm- 
nity.    The  following  resolntionB  were  unanimously  adopted :  — 

ReMolved^  That  American  Slavery  is  an  unmitigated  eril,  a  curse,  to  both 
master  and  slave,  a  sin  against  God  and  nan,  and  should  be  immediately 
abolished. 

Jietolvedf  That  we  accord  to  the  slave  the  perftet  right  to  protect  himself 
fVom  the  tyranny  of  his  pretended  master,  and  to  use  precisely  the  means  that 
Chri8tian  white  men  would  be  Justified  in  using  under  similar  drcumstanees ; 
and  that  the  time  and  mode  of  aiding  the  weaker  side  in  such  a  contest  lie 
solely  in  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  those  who  sympathise  with  the  fe^»le 
and  oppressed. 

liesolvedt  That  whereas  the  character  of  our  old  comrade  in  arms,  Capt.  John 
Brown,  whose  life  to-day  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Slavery,  has  been  cruelly  ma- 
ligned by  the  democratic  press  of  Kansas,  and  the  North  generally :  We,  there- 
fore, the  people  of  Douglas  County,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  do  unheaita- 
tin^ly  affirm  our  Aill  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  tlie 
nobleness  of  his  motives,  believing  that  in  his  recent  conduct  he  was  not  artu- 
atecl  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  but  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives. 

Remlrfdy  That  while  wo  may  have  diflTcred  with  Capt.  Brown  as  to  the 
fci)i{lom  of  his  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  ulave,  we  cannot  withhold  flt>m  him 
the  highest  honor  and  respect  due  to  one  who  endeavored  to  live  up  to  the 
golden  rule,  and  that  he  will  be  embalmed  in  our  memories  as  one  who  has 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  an  attempted  vindication  of  the 
great  idea  of  the  **  Declaration  of  Independence ;  '*  and  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades will  have  gone  down  to  no  inglorious  graves,  but  will  swell  the  noble 
column  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  great  battle  for  iVeedom. 

Jir$olveHy  That  we  declare  our  respect  and  esteem  for  John  Brown,  in  reffr- 
ence  to  his  labors  in  Kansas,  knowing  him  to  have  been  a  true  and  disinterested 
iVicnd  of  flreedom  here,  and  he  taught  tlie  Border  Kufflan  invaders  of  our  soil 
the  wholesome  IcRson  that  oppressors  of  the  i)oor  might  be  made  to  **  bite  the 
dust,"  and  to  fiee  from  the  hated  Yankees,  at  a  time  when  they  imagined  their 
foulest  dreams  on  tlic  eve  of  being  realized. 


I. 


Lecture  by  William  A,  Phillips.* 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  of  Lawreaee :  In  eom- 
plying  with  the  reqoest  to  lecture  before  70a,  I  adopt 
the  subject  announced,  in  preference  to  any  scientific  one,  be- 
lieving that  occasions  dignify  current  events  with  a  grandeur 
and  importance  that  turns  our  attention  irresistibly  towardi 
them.  It  would  be  vanity  to  affect  any  shrinking  from  a 
popular  topic  There  are  times  when  the  lessons  of  seicnea 
dwindle  in  importance  before  the  lessons  of  history,  and  I 
<|ue8tion  if  there  can  be  a  higher  duty  than  to  present  the 
startling  lesson  of  to-day,  in  the  different  aspects  in  which  it 
may  strike  us. 

Zoroaster,  in  his  Zendavesta,  has  an  allegory  which  shows 
that  those  who  travel  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  describe  a 
circle,  anQ  return  at  last  to  their  pristine  ignorance.  From 
another  we  learn  that  in  early  times  the  whole  human  race 
inhabited  a  small  valley,  shut  up  by  lofty  mountains,  and  that 
they  believed  the  firmament  to  be  of  adamant,  and  to  rest  on 
the  tops  of  these  mountains,  thus  shutting  out  all  elsa  from 
human  ken.  Until  to-day  men  continue  to  make  their  lives 
similar  profitless  circles.  Society  persists  in  inhabiting  a 
Valley  of  Ignorance,  and  conjures  up  another  **  firmament  of 
adamant  **  to  shut  out  the  richest  lessons  of  history*    The 
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past  we  think  we  know — of  the  present  we  are  profoandlj 
ignorant.  Prone  to  expatiate  on  the  glorj  of  our  age  and 
country  we  create  an  imaginary  millennium,  and  do  not  want 
to  look  beyond  it,  but  for  amusement.  How  few  arrive  at 
the  point  attained  by  a  learned  Chinaman,  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  ^  How  comes  it  that  the  Europeans,  so  remote  from 
China,  think  with  so  much  justice  and  precision.  They  have 
never  read  our  books  —  they  scarcely  know  even  our  letters 
—  and  yet  they  talk  and  reason  just  as  tae  do." 

Who  amongst  us  does  not  secretly,  or  openly,  flatter  him- 
self that  he  lives  in  the  most  glorious  age  and  time  of  the 
world.  We  scarce  would  admit  our  page  of  earth's  history 
to  be  part  of  the  blotted  record  of  the  human  race  for  five 
thousand  years.  Ours  we  feel  to  be  ^  the  glorious  noontide 
of  the  nineteenth  century,''  even  though  we  have  not  added 
the  invention  of  a  pin-head  to  its  dicoveries,  or  given  one 
Taluable  original  thought  to  the  empire  of  philosophy.  If 
our  favorite  theory  be  true,  human  nature  has  ever  been  cul- 
minating, but  has  never  reached  the  culmination  of  perfec- 
tion, since  trembling  man  looked  back  on  the  flaming  sword 
of  the  cherub  that  shut  him  out  from  the  Eden  of  his  primi- 
tive felicity. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  but  the  history  of  a  fe\ir  men. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  masses  of  antiquity  might  have 'grown 
up,  lived,  and  died,  as  unreflective  creatures  of  impulse  as 
the  beasts  that  perish.  Whole  nations  have  passed  away 
without  accomplishing  enough  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
In  the  mazes  of  history  one  or  two  great  minds  stand  out 
like  lighthouses  in  the  gloom.  It  is  only  the  greatest  good  — 
and,  occasionally,  the  greatest  infamy  —  that  survives  the 
present.  Mediocrity  has  no  immortality.  How  much,  for 
instance,  do  we  know  of  the  Hebrew  nation  that  camped  in 
the  Valley  of  Sin.  Yet  theirs  is  supposed  to  be  a  full  record. 
Strip  out  a  few  nanies,  and  a  few  acts,  and  all  the  rest  is  as 
4im  us  what  we  know  of  the  nitiites^  and  Hivites,  and  Per- 
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iszltes,  and  Jebusites,  who  seem  to  have  existed  bat  that  the 
Hebrews  might  have  the  credit  of  conquering  the  country. 
Yet  two  pictures  were  daguerreotyped  then  that  are  imperish- 
able. IIow  fresh  and  grand  to-day,  are  those  old  command- 
ments, thundered  from  the  Mount.  How  indelible  the  record 
of  their  idolatry,  —  how  prophetic  the  worship  of  the  Golden 

Ca(f> 

Antiquarians  squabble  over  the  supposed  sites  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  Had  these  nations  labored  more  for  humanity 
and  less  for  ambition  and  grandeur,  they  would  have  re- 
mained fresh  and  young  while  the  bittern  flapped  its  wing 
over  the  silent  rains  of  Birs  Nemroud.  The  little  knowledge 
the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians  conferred  on  the 
race,  gives  them  a  place  in  history.  The  learning  of  the 
courts  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  dignifies  what  we  know  of  Egypt. 
They  might  have  grown  corn  and  rice  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  eaten  it,  and  died,  and  even  the  great  Pyramids 
would  have  been  dumb.  Then  there  is  the  golden  age  of 
Athenian  glory ;  bat  what  are  nine  tenths  of  those  old  Athe- 
nians to  us  but  the  unknown  units  of  her  boasted  population. 
Her  freedom  and  her  power  lie  buried  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  twenty  centuries.  The  language,  immortalized  by  Zeno- 
phon,  and  Socrates,  and  Plato,  has  become  a  dead  jargon, 
vainly  peddled  by  pedants,  for  their  immortal  utterances  have 
found  voices  in  living  tongues,  and  may  not  be  wrapped  in 
the  mummy  casements  that  coald  not  contain  them.  -  Exempt 
from  decay  is  the  spirit  for  human  Freedom  she  Dreathed 
upon  the  race.  The  Temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  Parthenon, 
have  crumbled  to  the  dust,  but  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
she  gave  humanity  are  imperishable. 

And  thus  we  learn,  as  we  try  to  unravel  the  mazes  of  his- 
tory, that  the  gifts  made  to  humanity  and  philosophy  are,  of 
all  human  creations,  alone  eternal.  It  does  not  matter,  though 
the  age  in  which  they  were  oflTered  rejected  them.  Old  Gt^l- 
ileo  mvented  the  telescopey  and  turned  tViU  xi^vi  \w«t  \\j\»  ^^ 
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mjstmes  of  space.  The  pious  autiioritiet  of  bis  da/  east 
him  into  a  dungeon  for  sajring  the  worid  went  round  the  amu 
As  the  door  of  that  dungeon  swung  against  him  he  exclaimed, 
'*It  goes  round  yet!" — and  it  did.  Copernicus,  who  was 
before  him,  scarce  dared  promulgate  his  theory  of  the  oni- 
yerse,  in  an  age  immortalized  by  his  name.  One  of  the  most 
pliilosophical  of  early  chemists  beguiled  a  long  imprisonment 
with  his  science;  and  the  spy  of  a  learned  monarchy  who 
watched  the  philosopher  in  prison,  reported  to  his  master, 
that,  ^  He  hath  got  so  many  essences  and  spirits  of  things, 
that  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  the  Spirit  of 
Grod."  The  inventor  of  the  printing  press  was  charged  with  a 
league  with  the  deviL  The  inventor  of  logarithms  was  sua-' 
peeled  of  witchcraft,  ^sop  was  a  slave.  Seneca,  Socrates^ 
and  many  other  learned  ancients  were  put  to  death  by  their 
contemporaries.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  a  host  of 
others,  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  heresies,  which  are  now 
the  great  axioms  of  religious  truth.  As  John  Hampden  rode 
from  the  field  of  battle  mortally  wounded,  he  did  not  go  to 
the  obscurity  of  the  builders  of  the  pyramids.  He  will  live 
and  speak  while  there  is  a  protest  against  unjust  taxation,  and 
the  doctrine  survives  that  taxation  and  representation  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  Algernon  Sydney  did  not  perish  on  the  scaffold. 
/  The  cruel  and  tyrannical  Stuarts  could  put  the  coldness  of 
'  death  on  the  lips  that  declared,  "  governments  were  of  the 
people,  SLiid  for  the  people," — that  they  derived  their  just 
powers  from  the  ^  consent  of  the  governed ; "  but  they  could 
not,  in  their  puny  littleness,  stifle  the  immortal  utterances.  It 
was  to  the  scaffold  of  Algernon  Sydney,  Republican  Liberty 
owes  the  impressive  lesson  that,  ^^  whenever  the  people  find 
their  governments  evil  they  have  a  rig/U  to  change  them;" 
that  ^^magistrates  owe  an  account  to  those  for  whom  they 
rule ; "  that  ^  governments  arc  for  the  people  —  not  people  for 
the  government"  Was  it  not  worth  while  to  pour  out  one's 
life  blood  to  seal  with  it  such  a  hftT\ta%<&  tA  Uie  raoe. 
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I  have  thus  hastily  glanced  over  these  landmarks  of  his-  , 
tory  —  these  lighthouses  of  the  ages  —  to  show  that  History 
is  but  the  history  of  a  few, — that  a  few  men  stamp  their 
characters  on  the  age  in  which  they  live,  —  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  present  are  no  indication  of  merit,  —  that  moral 
legacies  are  alone  immortal,  and  goodness  only  can  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  time. 

A  word  about  the  antiquities  of  this  country.  We  have 
the  most  indubitable  evidence  that  great  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent were  densely  populated,  at  a  remote  day,  by  people 
far  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  What  has  become  of 
them  ?  Why  did  they  perish  without  leaving  an  intelligible 
record  ?  Their  ruins  are  widely  scattered  over  the  country, 
but  the  most  extensive  yet  discovered  are  found  at  Uxmal 
and  Palenque,  in  the  south-east  coast  of  Mexico.  At  Uxmal, 
are  immense  pyramids,  coated  with  stone,  and  quadrangular 
stone  edifices  and  terraces.  The  greatest  of  these  pyramids 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  its  summit  supports  a 
temple.  On  one  of  the  facades  of  this  temple  are  four  human 
figures  cut  in  stone,  with  great  elegance  and  accuracy.  At  Pa- 
lenque are  immense  ruins.  One  temple,  that  of  Cepan,  was 
six  hundred  and  fifty  by  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  There 
are  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  and  of  an  im- 
mense city,  which  antiquarian  explorers  compute  to  have 
been  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  contained  three 
millions  of  souls.  The  style  of  these  ruins  has  a  little  of  the 
Grothic  and  Egyptian,  bat  there  is  snfilcient  evidence  of  a 
distinct  architecture  from  all  the  recogniJBed  styles  of  the 
world.  Rich  carvings  and  numerous  hieroglyphics  show  the 
high  culture  of  art,  and  the  progress  of  thought ;  but  these 
hieroglyphics  have  lost  all  their  cunning,  and  no  longer  speak 
to  the  eye,  or  the-^ieart  of  living  man.  Centuries  must  have 
elapsed  —  ages  in  which  progress  must  have  struggled  with 
conservatism,  ere  such  an  advanced  state  of  l\\\w^  ^jwviJA. 
have  existed.    And  now  the  eyidenc©  c8  \ii^  ^p^aX  Vsw^n^ 
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growing  above  them  goes  to  proTe  that  nearly  two  centuries 
must  have  elapsed  since  they  crumbled  to  dust,  or  were  left 
to  desolation.  Yet  all  this  rotten  grandeur  has  lefl  no  living 
voice  or  moral  Icgacj  to  the  race.  How  impressive  the 
lesson  to  us  who  are  hewing  out  a  great  young  empire  from 
the  prairies  and  forests  of  the  same  continent. 

Amongst  the  boasted  elements  of  our  ^  great  Age,"  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  'Uhe  race,"  ''the  conquering  Anglo-Saxon 
race  ! "  Two  centuries  ago  there  was  not  quite  three  millions 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  earth.  Sixty-eight  years  ago 
there  was  only  seventeen  millions.  Thirty-five  years  ago  it 
had  swelled  to  thirty-four  millions.  In  1850  it  had  increased 
to  fifly-six  millions.  When  the  next  census  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  next  year's  census  of  this  country  (the  two  great 
branches  of  the  race)  are  taken,  they  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
hibit a  joint  population  of  seventy  millions,  perhaps  more. 
What  an  amazing  growth  of  power  in  two  centuries.  And 
now  there  is  not  a  sea  but  is  whitened  by  the  commerce  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  At  every  point  her  language,  her 
customs,  her  enterprise,  are  the  aggressors,  and  push  before 
them  all  obstacles.  Talk  of  the  '^  necessity  of  absorbing  the 
smaller  races."  Who  can  limit  the  power,  or  guarantee  the 
strength,  of  any  portion  of  the  human  family  ?  Can  we  won- 
der that  from  the  family  of  Jacob  sprang,  in  a  few  centuries, 
f^  race  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore ;  which  rose  to 
greatness  while  other  nations  crumbled.  Inspired  with  the 
grand  ideas  and  purpose  of  its  religion,  it  pressed  irresistibly 
onwards  until  luxury,  and  selfishness,  and  idolatry,  weakened 
its  great  purpose,  when  it  dwindled  away  until  its  few  scat- 
tered fragments  were  lost,  in  the  stronger  and  deeper  waves 
of  humanity,  tliat  in  turn  aspired  to  accomplish  moral  and 
intellectual  triumphs. 

Nearly  all  the  great  germs  of  civilization  have  been  bud- 
ded on  a  foreign  clime  and  stock.  For  the  great  civilization 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  CanaanltA^  vi^r^  casX  oiit  and  subdued. 
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The  Greoce  of  art  and  rcfinenient  came  from  a  foreign  graft  ^'^ 
on  a  stunted  stock.  It  needs  not  the  poetical  story  of  ^neas 
to  tell  us  of  the  nucleus  round  which  clustered  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  the  same  with  Carthage.  The  ancient 
Briton  was  first  conquered  bj  the  Roman,  and  then  the  coun- 
try was  successively  overrun  with  the  Dane,  the  Saxon,  and 
the  Norman.  Although  the  Saxon  predominated,  it  was  fron^ 
the  mingled  elements  of  all  these  thai  sprang  the  germ  of  the 
modem  civilized  Anglo-Saxon.  The  civilization  of  this 
country  is  the  latest  striking  illustration  of  the  fact.  What  *" 
has  become  of  the  Spaniard  ?  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  Spain  was  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  had  a 
representative  body  d  law  makers  worthy  of  the  name.  Since 
that  time  it  has  lost  its  purpose  of  woriLing  for  humanity,  and  i 
has  dwindled  away,  while  the  footsteps  of  the  progressive  j 
Anglo  Saxon  have  been  steadily  advancing  on  its  decadence  ' 
and  ruin. 

Whence  came  the  nerve  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  ?  We 
have  seen  that  it  has  sprung  to  its  great  strength  within  two 
centuries.  What  seeds  were  sown  just  before  these  two  cen- 
turies began  ?  You  have  heard  of  the  Reformation.  Yoa 
have  heard  of  Protestantism.  Yes,  that  word  protest^  is 
embedded  as  the  backbone  of  the  civilized  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
does  not  refer  merely  to  religion,  much  less  to  any  one 
church.  It  was  the  protest  of  humanity  against  despotism. 
A  protest  against  bigotry,  and  wrong,  and  slavery,  and  dark* 
ness,  and  conservatism,  and  moth-eaten  dignities,  and  dust- 
covered  corruption,  and  in  favor  of  the  many  —  his  progress, 
his  duty,  and  his  salvation.  Old  dignities  grew  on  the  crushed 
sinews  of  the  man.  The  *'  divine  right "  of  the  powerful  to 
trample  on  the  weak,  found  then,  as  it  once  more  does  now, 
a  priesthood  corrupt  enough  to  lend  it  the  sanction  of  what 
they  call  Religion.  The  doctrine  was,  in  the  words  of 
McKay, — 
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«•  X«a  to  miaery  k  bom ;  — 

Bom  to  drudge,  to  sweat,  to  sofier— 
Bom  to  labor  and  to  pray." 

Prior  to  the  Refortnation  there  were  serfs  in  England.  I 
know  it  is  coiftoniary  to  charge  the  Romish  ehurch  of  that 
time  with  all  existing  evils.  I  have  no  desire  to  eomnnt 
tach  injustice.  I  neither  wish  to  incolpate  or  exculpate 
them.  The  fact  was,  the  protest  began  against  Bomish 
usurpation,  and  finished  bj  hurling  itself  against  all  asurp#- 
tion.  This  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  a  Qiristianitj  stmg- 
gling  into  Freedom  and  Light' 

It  is  fashionable,  I  belicTe,  to  speak  oontempCuouslj  of  the 
dark  or  middle  ages.  These  dark  ages  carried  in  thenr  bosoms 
the  seeds  of  something  better  than  themselres.  They  gare 
us  the  printing  press,  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  telescope, 
gunpowder,  the  first  fruits  of  chemistry,  experimental  philos- 
ophy ;  and  then  sprang  from  them  Protestantism  and  consti- 
tutional governments.  The  mingled  Anglo-Saxon  race  was 
the  richest  soil  into  which  the  Protest  fell.  It  ripened  into  a 
great  purpose,  and  inspired  with  it  the  race  sprang  forward  to 
greatness  and  power. 

Then  came  the  Puritanic  era.  It  was  the  highest  type, 
because  it  was  religion  and  progress  wedded  together.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  its  first  representative.  The  ablest  ruler 
England  ever  had,  —  he  sang  psalms,  and  shot  his  enemies, 
—  *^  trusted  in  God,  and  kept  his  powder  dry." 

When  Cromwell  died,  and  English  Puritanism  went  under 
a  cloud,  many  of  its  leading  spirits  sought  refuge  in  the  new 
world.  You  remember  how  the  ancient  Hebrews  wandered 
on  to  a  great  destiny,  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  their 
midst.  These  Puritans  came  with  the  great  protest  em- 
bedded in  their  bones.  When  the  Pilgrims  stood  on  Plvm- 
outh  Rock  and  looked  out  through  the  drifting  snow  to  the 
great  wilderness  —  now  a  great  empire  —  they  had  as  dim  an 
idea  of  that  wilderness  as  they  had  of  the  designs  of  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence  that  had  been  preparing  them  as  weapons 
for  a  great  purpose. 

Then  came  the  Revolution.  It  was  inevitable.  It  was 
part  of  the  Protest.  It  was  no  slight  step  for  a  young  nation, 
still  in  the  swaddling-bands  of  infancy,  to  imbody,  and  am- 
plify, and  perfect  the  Republicanism  of  Hampden  and  Alger- 
non Sydney.  It  was  still  more  —  it  was  nobler  and  higher, 
—  it  showed  that  the  leaven  of  Liberty  will  warky  when 
its  youthful  voice  uttered  to  the  civilized  world,  **  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  God  created  all  men 
equal,"  with  the  *^  inalienable  right "  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  It  did  not  matter  how  many  cavilled 
at  the  idea,  or  how  few  comprehended  it.  It  was  not  fatal  to 
the  Declaration  that  the  government  founded  on  it  should  not 
come  fully  up  to  its  own  doctrine.  Why,  it  was  an  idea  that 
the  most  vitally  active  and  youthful  nation  could  spend  centu* 
ries  in  realizing.  There  was  life  enough  in  it  to  keep  a 
nation  growing  for  five  hundred  years.  That  is,  if  the  idea 
grew,  the  nation  would  grow.  The  individual  who  has  no 
fixed  purpose  will  come  to  nought;  so  is  it  with  nations. 
"  Up,  or  down  ?  choose  ye,"  says  fate,  **  but  keep  moving." 

The  future  of  the  young  Republic  began  to  wear  its  grand 
aspect  All  the  earnest,  progressive,  Protestant  thinkers 
turned  to  it  in  admiration.  The  prayers  of  those  who  had  a 
better  hope  for  humanity  went  up  for  its  freedom  of  opinion 
and  purpose  revealed  in  the  prospect. 

Every  species  of  religion  and  irreligion  began  to  flourish. 
The  religious  protest  did  not  confine  itself  to  Catholicism. 
Presbyterianism  protested  against  Episcopacy.  Arminian- 
ism  protested  against  Calvinism.  Societies  protested  against 
Church  Judicatories  and  Synods  —  Conventions  against  So- 
cieties.  Idealists  scoffed  at  Formalists,  and  the  individual 
thinker  protested  against  them  all.  The  doctrine  ¥ras,  that 
religious  sentiment  should  be  perfectly  free.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
the  America  of  Progress  was  and  u  eaa«xi\Aa^>}  9^  OscN&^^ft^ 
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nation.  Its  Cbrintianitj  constitntet  tbe  locks  of  tbe  yoong 
Samson.  The  elder  Adams,  in  his  Tripolitan  trofUy,  Ton- 
tured  to  recommend  us  by  the  assertion  that  the  government 
of  the  United  Stat^  was  in  no  sense  founded  on  the  ^  Chris- 
tian religion ;"  but  his  gratuitous  assertion  was  not  true. 
Christ's  ^  sum  of  the  whole  oommandments "  was  tbe  comer 
stone  of  the  American  Republic  It  b  true  we  have  within 
our  borders  Mormonism,  and  Mahometanism,  and  eren  Bud- 
dhism, with  regular  (and  very  irregular)  paganism.  But 
these  are  mere  barnacles  sticking  on  tbe  great  body  politic 
They  are  no  part  of  American  civilization.  The  former  is 
an  ulcer  on  the  body  politic,  and  the  latter  merely  serve  to 
keep  the  Chinese  of  California,  and  other  Orientals  —  not  lo 
mention  the  Indians — a  distinct  people.  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  that  any  violent  step  to  pot  down  either  of 
these  heathenisms  would  only  be  a  violence  to  our  own  Chris- 
tianity. But  I  will  say,  that  if  we  are  ever  to  be  a  great  nation 
hereafter,  the  protesting,  puritanic  Christianity  of  progress 
must  keep  the  lead,  and  infuse  its  life-blood  through  every 
vein  of  the  nation.  This  true  religious  element  is  its  life. 
It  will  naturally  rise  over  nil  paganisms  because  it  is  better. 
But  there  is  one  idolatry  that  makes  it  tremble  already  — 
the  Moloch  of  selfishness.  Men  again  dance  round  the 
Golden  Calf. 

But,  as  I  have  remarked,  we  have  a  sort  of  chaos  of  free 
thinking.  Tbe  conservative  Catholic  says  it  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  Protestantism.  The  truth  is,  that  opinions,  like 
society,  are  in  a  transition  state.  The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  thought  have  been  broken  up,  (so  long  sealed  over  by 
despotisms,)  and  the  flood  is  on  the  earth ;  the  storms  try  to 
drive  it  about,  but  the  currents  seek  their  legitimate  channels. 
Man,  like  a  prisoner  long  confined  to  a  dark  dungeon,  on 
being  ushered  into  the  glorious  light  of  day,  gambols  and 
cuts  fantastic  figures  in  the  first  exultation  of  his  liberty. 
Do  not  fear  all  this  wilderness  of  opinion.     Do  not  fear  this 
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Atheism.  Why,  we  see  that  the  man  who  scoflTs  at  revela* 
tion,  in  the  next  moment  embraces  spirit  rapping,  and  has 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  inspiration  of  a  mahoganjr  table. 
He  who  will  not  believe  in  a  revealed  Grod,  is  fain  to  put  up 
with  an  unknown  one  —  an  idol  of  his  own  manufocture. 
Ah,  the  religious  instinct  lives  and  breathes  forever.  It  maj 
be  perverted  —  it  cannot  be  slain.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it 
i»the  grand  purpose  of  our  tjpe  of  humanitj  to  drive  these 
clouds  aside,  —  to  work  constantly  and  earnestly  for  that  true 
religion  of  the  heart,  without  which  all  life  is  a  mockery. 
Christianity  has  given  us  a  social  system  based  on  the  sum  of 
all  the  commandments.  ^Whatever  ye  woukl  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  sets  forth  a  political  preachment  of  the 
same  doctrine.  This  is  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  that  has 
blessed  us  with  our  great  civilization.  The  question  is,  Shall 
we  continue  to  believe  it  ?  Is  progressive  humanity  capable 
of  indefinite  realization.  Why,  nations  crumble  and  decay 
for  want  of  a  purpose.  We  have  one ;  shall  we  throw  it 
away  ?  Will  the  prophets  of  this  creed  be  the  prophets  of 
the  age  ?  Will  the  nation  that  has  grown  great  in  its  youth 
and  its  poverty,  in  the  years  of  its  power  and  luxury,  throw 
this  sacred  Ark  of  the  Covenant  before  the  shrine  of  Moloch  ? 
What  an  age  of  wealth  and  luxury  ours  has  become  I  The 
mechanic  arts  bewilder  us.  We  are  aghast  at  progress.  A 
perfect  hail  storm  of  improvements  have  pelted  poor  conser- 
vatism. There  is  machinery  for,  and  a  patent  way  of  doing 
every  thing,  from  a  calculating  machine  to  a  contrivance  for 
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papering  pins.  In  the  electric  telegraph  Jove  seems  to  have 
handed  his  thunderbolts  as  peaceful  messengers  to  man.  It 
used  to  be  proverbial  that  **  a  shadow  had  no  substance ; ''  but 
the  camera  of  the  daguerrian  catches  up  the  momentary 
shadow,  and  chains  it  as  a  real  substance  forever.  Are  we 
sure  that  even  thought  may  not  be  caught  up,  as  it  floats 
from  the  brain  o(  the  dreamer  unuUexed,  «xid)^2Q»s&  wtckr^k^ 
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be  exposed  through  the  medium  of  Anglo-Saxon,  ere  it  seeks 
through  the  blue  ether  for  the  vemaculnr  of  Paradise  ?  The 
mind  is  bewildered  at  the  treasures  of  invention  poured  into 
the  human  lap.  Encyclopedias,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  all 
the  great  world  of  fact,  and  science,  and  art,  have  become  too 
voluminous  to  read. 

And  yet  there  is  a  certain  shallowness  in  all  this  wide 
ocean.  A  tendency  to  fllmsiness  and  sophistication.  Pa^e 
and  glass  crowd  diamonds  and  emeralds  out  of  the  market 
There  are  counterfeits  in  every  thing,  —  in  the  arts,  in  poli- 
tics, in  morals.  The  Puritanism  that  kings  could  not  conquer 
Moloch  is  trying  to  crush.  Money,  money  is  the  master 
spirit  of  the  world.  How  many  are  there  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  this  arch  Dagon  of  civilization.  Genius, 
labor,  politics,  beauty,  religion,  are  in  the  market,  and  if 
virtue  may  not  be  bought  with  money,  it  is  too  often  $old 
for  it. 

Yet  how  hideous  is  poverty.  Talk  as  the)'  will  of  repub- 
licanism and  equality,  most  men  hate  poverty  as  they  do  the 
itch.  Choose  two  men  for  the  worship  of  the  masses.  Let 
one  by  rich,  comely,  gorgeous  in  apparel  —  welUfinhhed  as  a 
tailor,  a  barber,  and  a  perfumer  can  make  him.  Let  him  be 
able  to  utter  the  fashionable  trifles  of  the  moment,  —  he  may 
be  destitute  of  brain,  with  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  soul.  Then 
take  a  ragged,  poverty-stricken  man,  with  bronzed  features, 
and  hard  hand.  He  may  have  unshaken  integrity,  and  have 
an  intelligent  mind.  Place  these  men  before  the  people,  and 
say,  **  Choose  ye !  '*  and  like  the  bewitched  Hebrews  they 
bow  down  to  the  golden  calf. 

Has  it  not  become  notorious,  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
that  honest  men  are  scarcely  ever  chosen  to  fill  high  places  ? 
Political  deception  has  been  refined  into  a  system,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  virtue.  Men  call  it  diplomacy.  A 
man  who  shows  that  he  is  guided  by  general  principles  of 
li^ht  and  wrong  is  scouted  as  *^  im^TQkic^ca.V>W"  QLudad^udgied  a 
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^fanatic,"  without  further  evidence.  Selfishness  has  usurped 
the  powers  of  our  government.  It  controls  public  sentiment, 
and  owns  our  halls  of  legislation. 

Our  political  parties,  in  making  their  platforms,  strive  not 
to  make  them  right  before  God,  but  unobjectionable  to  the 
most  vicious  man  that  can  be  found  in  the  party.  The  more 
of  selfish  interest,  and  the  less  of  humanitarian  principle  they 
have  in  them,  the  better.  It  is  told  of  the  Chinese  that  thej 
submit  to  the  misrule  and  rapacity  of  the  mandarins,  each 
man  hoping  to  be  a  mandarin  one  day  himself,  when  his  time 
will  come.  And  so  we  have  become  a  nation  of  oifice- 
seekers.  When  obtained,  men  do  not  square  their  oftice  by 
their  principles,  but  their  principles  by  their  office.  Nearly 
all  of  our  public  men  are  of  the  shark,  hyena,  and  buzzard 
order.  Their  doctrine  is,  "eat  —  or  be  eaten."  They  prey 
first  on  each  other,  and  then  on  the  people.  I  remember 
a  story  of  a  certain  prime  minister  of  Charles  II.'s  time, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  fit  of  resentment  re- 
signed his  posts  and  retired  to  the  country.  Not  quite 
weaned  from  ambition,  he  sent  his  servant  to  the  capital  to 
see  how  the  courtiers  would  take  his  resignation.  On  the 
messenger's  return,  he  impatiently  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
commotion  at  court. 

"  Ay,  marry,  sir,  —  a  great  commotion." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  —  I  knew  my  friends  would  make  a  bustle* 
All  petitioning  the  king  for  my  restoration,  I  presume  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  —  they  are  all  petitioning  him  for  your  place." 

The  striking  resemblance  between  the  courts  of  Charles  IL 

and  James  Buchanan  will   be  at  once  seen.     There  is  one 

difference  worthy  of  note,  however,  —  the  latter  politicians 

never  carry  their  resentments  quite  so  far.     It  is  specially  so 

with  the  worst  of  our  public  men,  —  they  rarely  die,  during 

their  term  of  office,  and  nether  resign.     We  hear  a  great  deal 

about  the  Constitution.     Some  fallaciously  suppose  that  the 

country  is  ruled  under  it ;   it  is  ouly  \>y  de^iiiomA  ^^  ^^ 

ConstitutioD, 
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Bat  the  worst  lacking  of  oar  public  men  of  the  present 
day  is  moral  coarage.  Men  do  not  hesitate  to  apologize  ibr 
the  best  instincts  of  their  own  nature.  Instead  of  tiieir  con- 
sciences being  ashamed  of  them,  they  are  really  ashamed  of 
their  own  consciences.  Thus,  for  iostanoey  if  they  happen  to 
express  an  opinion  adverse  to  Slavery,  they  make  haste  to 
qualify  it  by  adding,  that  **  they  hate  the  negro,"  or  thai  they 
are  opposed  to  it  merely  becaase  it  will  not  pay.  They 
would  not  be  suspected  of  a  genuine  emotion,  for  the  wmid. 
They  freely  vote  Hamanity  to  be  a  hombog ;  and  theirs  im* 
questionably  is  so. 

It  is  this  selfishness,  oormption,  cowardice,  religious  and 
political  atheism,  that  threatens  to  demolish  our  dviliaatioii 
and  nation ;  —  to  bom  the  axk  of  the  covenant.  But  where 
is  the  enemy  in  our  midst  to  use  these  weapons  ?  Corrop- 
tion  has  not  quite  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  destroy  of  itself* 
Ah,  we  have  a  sleepless,  antagonistic  power  within  our  bor- 
ders. When  the  American  republic  was  founded,  there  was 
the  slave  system.  The  spirit  that  brought  the  Revolution  had 
already  begun  to  root  it  out  Republican  Liberty  was,  in  its 
every  breath,  a  living  caveat  against  it.  There  is,  and  must 
be,  an  *'  irrepressible  conflict"  between  them.  But  Republi- 
can Liberty  was  established,  and  the  patriots  of  that  day 
looked  with  hope  for  the  extinction  of  Slavery.  Many  of 
the  original  States  shook  it  off.  Its  utter  extinction  was  the 
natural  work  of  the  great  Protest  —  the  power  of  the  age. 
For  a  while,  and  while  this  was  the  leading  idea,  every 
thing  went  well.  But  a  change  came  over  the  Southern 
dream.  Millions  of  cotton  bags  startled  avarice.  When 
Virginian  soil  was  cursed  for  Slavery's  sake,  she  betook  her- 
self to  raising  stocky  and  exported  annually  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  Luxuries,  begotten  by  such 
traffic,  are  not  apt  to  lead  the  possessor  to  dearer  ideas  of 
justice  and  right 

The  difficulty  first  shQwed  itself  by  considering  the  iulyed 
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A  ^Texed  question  "—-one  that  admitted  of  no  adjastment. 
I  can  remember  rery  well,  and  I  was  mostlj  amongst  South- 
cm  men  when  I  first  began  to  think,  that  no  one  could  be 
foand  wiio  had  the  hardihood  to  saj  that  Slavery  was  righL 
Then  tloorished  that  yenerable,  fossil  school  of  politieians 
who  admitted  that  Shivery  was  wrong,  -*>  bat,  also,  admitted, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  it.  A  few  nice  gentlemen 
tickled  their  consciences  by  subscribing  a  small  modicum  of 
an  unpaid-for  crop  of  cotton,  or  half  a  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  Dinah,  or  Poropey,  to  some  colonimtion  society,  and  taking 
the  ^  Liberia  Advocate."  A  good  deal  of  very  usdeu  phi- 
lanthropy found  vent  in  that  way,  but  that  delusion  never  had 
any  vitaKty  in  it,  for  its  own  high  priests  did  not  believe  in  il 
themselves.  But  all  these  nice  old  gentlemen  of  the  South 
have  gone  down.  What  has  become  of  them  ?  Where  are 
the  Bell«,  and  the  Thompsons,  and  the  Bentons,  and  the 
Mangums,  that  used  to  make  the  Southern  wing  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends.  They  had  said, 
they  knew  of  no  solution  of  this  question,  and  a  new  tribe 
has  arisen  which  say  they  know  of  one.  Ah,  remember,  we 
can't  stand  still  in  God's  world.  During  the  French  Revolu- 
tion the  eloquent  and  talented  Girondins  got  the  power  as  th^ 
flood  reached  "its  tide.  But  they  vacillated.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  despotism  of  a  Monarchy,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  trembled  for  the  licentiousness  of  a  Democracy.  They 
vravered,  and  the  Mountain  party  arose  and  blotted  them  out 
in  blood. 

And  now  we  have  a  dominant  power  in  our  government 
which  says  Slavery  is  ri^A<-*-and  shall  be  extended  and 
perpetuated.  They  have  seized  the  corrupt  material  we  have 
allowed  to  grow  at  the  North,  and  they  use  it  for  their  pur- 
poses. The  empire  of  Moloch  and  the  empire  of  Despotism 
are  identical,  and  they  have  made  a  fearful  league  against  oar 
old  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Let  00  one  w|uously  upbraid  God  {qk  orax  miu   ^^^st 
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since  the  glorious  troths  of  hQman  freedom  were  sown  M  ths 
seeds  of  our  nation,  he  has  blessed  those  who  hare  warred 
with  and  for  them.  Look  at  the  statistics  of  the  Sooth.  In 
spite  of  all  the  advantage  lent  to  it  bj  oor  Tigorous  young 
Republican  government,  that  section  of  our  common  coontrj 
has  been  seared  with  the  blight  of  a  curse.  Where  are  her 
railroads,  her  commerce,  her  literature  ?  One  remove  above 
Mexican  dilapidation,  and  that  is  alL  Take  two  of  the  first 
States  of  each  section  for  example.  At  the  Revolution,  Vir> 
ginia  had  twice  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  Toik, 
and  thrice  her  wealth.  New  York  has  now  six  times  the 
populatwn  of  Virginia,  and  New  York  city  alone  might  bay 
the  whole  State,  and  have  enough  left  to  invest  in  Arkansas. 
The  city  of  Boston  could  buy  the  haughty,  and  boastedly 
rich  State  of  South  Carolina.  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of 
her  own  statesman.  Mr.  Faulkner  of  Virginia  —  now  a  fire* 
eating  Slavery  extensionist — on  the  20th  of  January,  1832, 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  on  the  subject  The  following,  he  doubtless  thought 
good  then.     I  think  it  good  now :  — 

**  Sir,  if  there  be  one  who  concurs  with  that  gentleman  as  to  the  harm- 
less character  of  this  institution,  let  me  request  him  to  compare  the  conditioii 
of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  this  Commonwealth — barreH,  desolate,  and 
teared,  as  it  were,  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  with  the  description 
which  we  have  of  this  country  from  those  who  first  broke  its  rirgin  soil. 
To  what  is  this  charge  ascribable  ?  Alone  to  the  withering  amd  blawtmg 
^ecte  of  Slavery. 

**  To  that  \ice  in  the  organization  of  society,  by  which  one  half  of  its  in^ 
habitants  are  arrayed  in  interest  and  feeling  against  the  other  half — to 
that  unfortunate  state  of  society  in  which  freemen  regard  labor  aa  disgrace- 
ful, and  slaves  shrink  from  it  as  a  burden  tyraimically  imposed  upon  them. 

**  In  the  language  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  Jefferson,  '  You  must  ap- 
proach it  —  you  must  bear  it— you  must  adopt  some  plan  of  emancipation, 
or  worse  will  follow.' 

**  Slavery,  it  is  admitted,  is  an  evil.  It  is  an  institution  which  preTtea 
heavily  against  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  banishes  free  white  labor 
—  it  exterminates  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer.  It  depriTos 
them  of  occupation.  It  deprives  them  of  bread.  It  conrerts  the  energy  of 
a  eommuoity  into  indolenoe,  its  ^w«c  mio  vm!b«QUit?f,  ita  eAeienej  into 
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treaknew.  Sir,  being  thus  injiirunis,  hare  we  not  a  right  to  demand  its 
extcmiination  ?  Shall  society  suffer  that  the  slaveholder  may  continue  to 
gather  his  crop  of  human  flesh  ? 

**  Sir,  so  great  and  overshadowing  are  the  erils  of  Slavery  —  so  sensibly 
are  they  felt  by  those  who  have  traced  the  causes  of  our  national  decline  •— 
so  perceptible  is  the  poisonous  operation  of  its  principles  in  the  varied  and 
diversified  interests  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  all  whoso  minds  are  nut 
warped  by  prejudice  or  interest,  must  admit  that  ^e  disease  has  now 
assumed  that  mortal  tendeney  as  to  justify  the  application  of  any  remedy 
which,  under  tlM  great  law  of  the  State  neceiaity,  we  might  consider 
advisable." 

No  longer  do  such  voices  from  Soathem  men  fail  on  the 
ears  of  the  nation.  Slavery  in  the  South  has  cormpted  its 
morals,  degraded  its  religion,  and  destroyed  its  independence. 
How  insane  to  think  that  a  nation  can  exist,  or  flourish,  on 
the  basis  of  a  great  crime  I  Yet  they,  in  their  m&d  frenzy, 
say  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  false.  Freedom  a 
failure,  and  Slavery  better  than  the  Constitution  or  the 
Union.  Conservatism  timidly  remonstrates,  and  weakly  tries 
to  dissuade  crime  from  its  purposes.  Political  cowards,  who 
do  not  see  beyond  their  noses,  think  it  a  mere  question  of 
compromise  for  Union. 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  fire-eaters?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  thoy  all  have  a  sensible  purpose. 
Unquestionably  the  far-sighted  amongst  them  must  not  only 
look  to  separation  from  the  Union,  but  separation  from  Re- 
publicanism. They  must  also  contemplate  placing  themselves 
under  some  despotism  with  a  standing  army.  How  else  can 
three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  hope  to  hold  in  chrck 
five  millions  of  slaves,  six  millions  of  poor  whites,  and  hold 
the  powerful  Free  States  in  check  ?  Then  the  aristocracy  of 
Slavery  will,  indeed,  rise  above  its  trammels;  and  then  we 
will  have  the  Marquis  Eight  Hundred  Niggers,  Count  Cotton- 
bag,  and  the  Prince  of  Octoroonia. 

I  have  shown  that  the  history  oi  the  ages  was  but  the 
history  of  a  few  men.  £ach  recorded  age  has  its  mau«  11^ 
is  the  lesson  of  1(0  lijstory.    This  age  Vi«aYDsdL\M^Tn»si«  ^SK\tf^ 
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is  he  ?    Is  it  Nftpoleon  IIT.  ?    To  be  sore  he  strewed  Europe 

with  the  wreck  of  armies  last  season.     Thej  lie  under  the 

grape  vines  —  under  the  trampled  maize :  — 

*(  There  let  them  rot,  —  ambition-honored  fools. 
Yes !  hmvar  gilds  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
Vain  sophistry  —  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away," 

So  sang  Byron  of  the  wars  of  his  uncle.  He  is  onlj  that 
uncle's  copyist,  —  of  course  he  is  not  the  man,  —  he  is  but  a 
duplicate,  in  the  state  of  political  affairs  I  have  just  attempted 
to  describe.  With  the  great  Protest  that  gives  oor  age  its 
life  and  purpose,  menaced, — the  idolatry  of  gold  and  slavery 
threatening  our  downfall,  —  a  prophet  was  sent  to  give  another 
warning.  God  has  already  spoken  to  us  in  the  disparity  of 
progress  between  the  frcfe  and  slave  States,  as  only  Deity  can 
S|>eak.  Blind  and  besotted  though  we  were,  he  has  sent  us  a 
more  startling  lesson.  An  iron  man  of  the  old  Puritan  stock 
emerges  from  the  struggle  between  Freedom  and  Slavery  in 
Kansas.  Weak  as  he  was,  inspired  with  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  makes  war 
upon  Slavery,  and  gives  his  life  cheerfully  as  a^protcst  against 
the  accursed  system.  Do  not  let  us  blind  ourselves  to  the 
mission  of  old  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie. 

Perhaps  you  and  I  should  here  f>ay  that  we  disapprove  of 
the  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry.  We  did  indeed.  We  hasted  to 
deprecate  it  when  the  telegraph  first  brought  us  the  news. 
Yet,  af\er  all,  is  it  not  vanity  in  us  to  condemn  what  we  were 
never  equal  to,  even  if  we  thought  it  right  ?  Let  us  rather 
look  calmly  at  it,  and  see  what  it  means. 

It  means  that  God's  Justice,  Christianity,  Republican  Lib- 
erty—  all  the  living  faith  that  is  left  in  this  age  of  progress  — 
is  at  eternal  hostility  with  Slavery  and  Wrong.  It  is  a  lesson 
to  us,  and  a  patriot's  life  went  out  to  give  it  If  all  the  Stat<^ 
of  the  Union  had  been  true  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  govem- 
mtni  was  founded,  we  would  not  W'^^  iv^^^  \\.«    IC  we  read 
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that  lesson  right  now  we  still  have  the  means  of  a  peaceful 
solution,  embracing  all  our  national  brotherhood.  Are  we 
afraid  of  the  task  ?  Let  us  quietlj  and  resolutely  undertake 
\U  There  are  constitutional  and  peaceful  means  to  carrj  out 
the  great  Protest  of  our  government.  It  is  the  special  mis- 
sion of  our  age  and  race.  Let  as  baselj  forsake  that  mis- 
sion, and  as  we  have  grown  great  in  less  than  two  centuries, 
while  inspired  with  the  purpose,  so  will  we  perish  without  it 
in  less  than  one. 

Neither  70a  nor  I  mean  to  excite  servile  insurrections. 
Both  you  and  I  would  prevent  another  ^  Harper's  Ferry,"  if 
we  could.  Yet  shall  the  timid  and  soulless  get  op  ^  Union  " 
meetings,  to  denounce  the  old  Puritan?  —  to  persuade  the 
South  that  l&ey  are  not  John  Browns  ?  Imagine  the  derisive 
laughter  such  a  spectacle  must  provoke.  A  man  who  has  not 
courage  enough  to  say  his  soul  is  his  own,  or  principle 
enough  to  admire  the  article  when  he  ^ees  it,  is  anxious  to 
persuade  slave-owners  that  he  is  not  going  to  die  a  martyr  to 
a  great  principle.  Imagine  a  Lilliputian  protesting,  on  his 
honor,  that  he  ts  not  Hercules,  or  a  cruel  pirate  making  affi- 
davit that  he  ds  not  the  generous  Howard,  and  you  have  the 
picture. 

Thank  Grod,  Kansas  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  such  non- 
sense. Shall  we  veil  our  faces  in  shame  ?  or  feel  proud  that 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Kansas  —  the  first  leaf  in  its 
history  —  developed  John  Brown  and  his  compatriots  ?  Vir- 
ginia, in  our  dark  days,  sent  a  troop  of  pttt/ul  and  pitiless 
adventurers,  to  swell  the  invading  ruffian  horde  of  Buford, 
and  plant  Slavery  upon  our  soiL  They  carried  on  a  bitter 
war  of  invasion  while  they  oould.  One  of  them  —  Clay 
Pate  —  surrendered  to  the  hero  of  Black  Jack,  and  the  Mis- 
souri and  Virginia  bandits  were  driven  fix>m  the  Territory. 
The  base,  slavery-ridden  power  at  Washington  stood  by  Vir- 
ginia invaders  then.  It  puts  its  foot  promptly  on  an  invafticMi 
for  Freedom  now:^    Siirely  we  can  undticaltt&>^ 
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It  18  not  necessaiy,  In  admiring  the  heroinn  <^  Brown's 
fice,  to  indorse  the  plan  his  judgment  adopted  as  the  hest 
means  of  getting  rid  of  Slavery.  In  rejecting  it  let  us  merelj 
see  that  we  efficiently  carry  out  our  better  one,  and  God,  and 
humanity,  ay,  and  John  Brown,  will  smile  on  our  efforts. 

We  need  not  imagine  him  an  ogre,  for  many  of  us  knew 
him.  He  dressed  in  plain  and  humble  appareL  He  was  a 
close  economist  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  so  that  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  grand  moments  of  life  should  be  spent  ia 
acquiring  them.  In  all  the  dreary  Kansas  struggle  he  was  a 
fearless  soldier,  a  cool  and  shrewd  captain, — careful  of  his* 
men,  —  kind  and  considerate  to  his  prisoners.  Unselfishly 
he  consumed  his  own  means  in  the  struggle.  Never  for  a 
moment  asked,  or  would  receive,  real  or  nominal  place  or 
power.  He  held  himself  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  poli- 
ticians, was  obscure  when  words  or  ^resolutions"  were  in 
vogue,  and  in  the  day  of  stem  action  was  the  first  man  in 
Kansas.  While  gingerbread  generals  issued  quires  of  com- 
missions to  all  who  would  bow  down  and  worship  them,  he 
made  the  enemy  quake  at  his  name.  I  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  had  many  other  brave  men  —  we  have  them  now ; 
but  who  can  look  back  to  the  Kansas  war  of  freedom  and 
dare  to  tear  the  first  laurel  from  John  Brown  of  Osa- 
watomie  ? 

He  lives  to-day,  my  friends  —  he  will  live  forever.  Like 
Enoch  and  Elijah  he  did  not  merely  have  to  die.  He  subli- 
mated, and  gave  all  the  life  that  was  left  in  him  to  an  immor- 
tal lesson.  The  country  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  its 
Southern  rulers,  that  it  scarcely  dares  to  say  that  it  admires 
the  heroic  old  Puritan.  Ages  will  yet  come,  not  subject  to 
such  influence ;  they  will  read  that  a  poor  old  man,  with  a 
handful  of  brave  companions,  threw  themselves  away  in  a 
protest  against  Slavery.  They  will  read  the  old  man's  let- 
ters. They  will  ponder  on  his  words :  ^  Had  I  done  what  I 
baye  done  for  the  great  and  i^ii^T(>a\,SxA\aMSL^\3^^o(ic  and 
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oppressed,  it  would  all  have  been  right"  Thej  will  ponder 
oyer  his  coollj  brave  estimate,  tlrnt  his  martjrdom  by  Slaveiy, 
in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  ^  would  pay."  With  admiration 
will  they  think  of  him,  ns  he  calmly  walked  on  the  scaffold ; 
cheerful,  because  inspired  with  that  lofly  idea.  They  will 
see  the  military  power  of  the  Slave  State  of  Virginia  ranged 
around  his  gallows.  They  will  see  how  studiously  they 
strove  to  wring  one  emotion  of  fear  from  that  brave  old  man. 
The  Slave  authorities  had  brow-beaten  and  intimidated  so  many 
Northern  men,  that  they  were  frantic  at  the  idea  that  one 
could  die,  calmly  despising  their  power.  And  what  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  and  culmination  of  heroism  does  that  last 
scene  reveal!  The  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  stands 
with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, —  the  death  cap  over 
hb  eyes,  —  the  rope  around  his  neck.  It  is  a  solemn  mo- 
ment in  which  the  bravest  and  best  human  soul  meets  death 
face  to  face.  It  was  his  last  moment  of  life  —  the  next  for 
eternity.  But  that  moment  is  protracted,  —  cunningly,  cru- 
elly. The  military  power  of  Virginia  is  wheeling  and  cir- 
cling around  the  base  of  the  scaffold.  The  artillery  rattles 
—  the  arms  clank.  John  Brown  does  not  see  it.  He  can 
hear,  but  knows  not  what  it  is.  It  is  only  the  Slave  power 
protracting  that  solemn  moment,  in  hopes  of  wringing  one 
quiver  of  fear  from  that  brave  old  man.  One  groan  —  one 
spasm,  would  be  worth  all  the  manacles  in  Virginia.  They 
failed.  He  died  calmly  and  humbly,  without  a  quiver  on 
bis  lips. 

But  Conservatism  says,  All  this  is  dreadful  Could  not  the 
old  man  have  followed  some  money-making  business,  and  not 
brought  such  a  torrent  of  trouble  on  every  body?  When 
Algernon  Sydney  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  his  noble  rela- 
tives reproached  him  for  the  misery  he  had  occasioned. 
Could  not  the  son  of  an  English  Earl  let  Republicanism 
alone,  and  be  happy  ?  Calm  and  unmoved^xV.^  Y^tvs^^^^xiK^ 
BUspped  oa  the  aaiffokL    He  quMled  wA  \)«Sot^  v\^  "^  Tt^G^ 
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larly  constituted  aathorities  **  who  took  his  life.  HmnUj  ht 
knelt  to  his  God,  nnd  then  laid  his  head  on  the  blodE. 
Trembling,  as  he  gazed  on  that  noble  form,  the  execationer 
hcsitnted,  and  asked,  — 

**  Will  you  rise  again  ?  " 

"  Not  till  ihe  final  resurrection  —  strike  on." 

Thus  were  slain  Algernon  Sydney  and  John  Brown.  Both 
of  them  disregarded  ^constituted  authorities."  Both  of 
them  knew  that  the  vitality  of  their  race  was  a  Protest 
against  wrong,  and  both  sealed  their  Protests  with  tlieir 
lives. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
the  God  of  the  Universe.  If  there  is  one  who  doubts  of  his 
guiding  hnnd  in  all  our  present  affairs,  let  him  look  to  the 
events  of  the  past  two  months.  I  was  in  Leavenworth  when 
the  telegraph  brought  the  strange  news  of  "  Insurrection  at 
Harper's  Ferry  ! "  Then  came  the  sad  intelligence  to  Kan- 
sas, that  John  Brown  of  Oaawatomie,  Kagi,  Stephens,  Thomp- 
son, Anderson,  and  the  others  were  of  the  party,  and  dead,  or 
dying.  Lying  wounded  and  bloody  in  the  hands  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, some  of  whom  had  similarly  attacked  us — us,  not 
similarly,  for  they  came  to  plant  Slavery,  and  he  went  to 
proclaim  PVeedom.  Then,  when  we  heard  that  all  were  not 
yet  dead,  although  dreadfully  wounded,  we  pniyed  that  they 
might  die  as  befitted  brave  soldiers,  and  not  that  they  should 
be  exhibited  on  an  ignominious  gibbet. 

Ah,  ray  fritmds,  we  had  but  little  faith  in  God,  or  humanity. 
How  unerringly  grand  the  finger  that  guided  all  these  events  ! 
Look  to  John  Brown,  surviving  that  desperate  charge,  cov- 
ered with  wounds  and  yet  recovering,  and  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  Virginians  after  he  was  disarmed  and  helj)Iess.  Why 
was  it?  He  was  spared  to  write  those  grand  letters.  To 
utter  those  simple  but  solemn  Protests  against  the  crime  of 
Slavery.  To  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Bcntiment,    Hated  because  \\^  via^.    'to  ^va^v  ^<^\\v&t.  the 
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wrong  with  his  life,  and  to  meet  such  a  death  undismayed. 
Two  months  ago  respectable  papers  were  fain  to  stigmatize 
him,  that  tbey  might  haply  escape  the  suspicion  of  sympa- 
thizing with  him.  Now,  no  respectable  paper  would  like  to 
do  such  a  thing.  Then,  honorable  members  of  Congress  com- 
pared him  to  a  highwayman,  who  now  trace  the  mainsprings 
of  his  action  to  Jefferson,  Christianity,  and  Grod. 

Tlie  time  is  coming,  when  an  impartial  posterity  will 
calmly  review  the  career  of  John  Brown, — the  cause  for 
which  he  died,  and  the  men  who  remorselessly  took  his  life ; 
and  looking  from  this  generation  to  his  sacrifice,  will  recog- 
nize in  them  the  Age  and  the  Man. 


'^m- ^' ■^^^^/^ 


"  TiiET  who  tuert  that,  in  this  enterprise,  he  wm  mored  rather  bj  hatred 
of  the  slaveholder  than  alTeetion  for  the  sUre,  do  his  memory  most  fbal  wron;. 
The  lore  of  his  heart  eomprehended  and  eneompaaaed  both.  Uc  believed  that 
unless  the  interference  of  some  third  partj  ahould  anticipate  and  thus  prereat 
the  iDterlbrcnoe  of  slarea  tikemaelrea,  these  latter  would,  one  day,  orerthrow 
the  institution  by  a  bloody  war  of  exterminatioB  againat  thdr  masters ;  and  it 
was  to  prerrat  the  havoc  and  carnage  which,  aa  he  conceived,  threatened  the 
South,  that  he  entered  upon  his  ill-ftted  movement.  For,  he  argued,  the  same 
elements  of  resistance  to  oppreaaion  which  would  reault  In  all  bloody  ezcessn 
if  not  wisely  and  properly  directed,  might  be  made  aubservient  to  the  aocoss- 
plishment  of  high  purposes  of  humanity,  if  the  governing  intelligenee  waa  at 
their  side.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  supply  that  tntelleetnal  aagaclty  which  tba 
alaves  lacked,  and  thus  enable  them  to  achieve  their  freedom,  while  reatrain- 
m^  tliem  fVom  the  cruelties  into  which  their  instincts  would  hurry  them,  he 
gave  himself  to  this  enterprise.  In  regard  to  his  personal  character,  T  mast, 
though  I  reside  in  the  South,  where  I  expect  to  live  and  die,  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  has  been  studiously  and  elaborately  misrepresented.  There  never 
lived  a  man  whose  desire  to  promote  human  welfare  and  human  happiness  wss 
more  iDextinguishablc.  Men  have  grown  hoarse  with  calumniating  hia  mem- 
ory, who  were  never  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his  shoes.  Venal  poU- 
ticians,  grown  sleek  upon  public  plunder,  and  men  who  cannot  perform  an  act 
that  is  not  stained  with  some  deadly  sin,  have  lifted  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror,  and  yelled  out  their  execrable  execrations  against  his  name.  John 
Drown  was  no  tonguc-licro  —  no  virtue-prattler.  He  was  a  reticent  man ;  and 
when  he  did  speak,  the  utterance  was  flrom  his  heart,  and  not  his  lungs.  His 
faith  was  very  simple.  He  desired  society  to  be  pure,  free,  unselfish  —  fall  of 
liberty  and  love.  He  believed  it  capable  of  such  realisation.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  his  life  is  that  of  an  upward  endeavor.  *  Liberty  !  *  that  was  the  key 
to  his  soul  -,  the  master-passion  that  controlled  all  his  other  ambitions — per- 
sonal, social,  or  political.    It  swayed  him  like  a  frenzy." 
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**  The  condemnation  and  death  of  John  Brown  are  to  be  estimated 
by  equities,  in  which  the  Throne  of  Eternal  Justice  alone  has  its  foun- 
dation. In  these  scales  legal  formulas  are  dead  and  weightless.  Doc* 
tors  of  the  Hebrew  Law,  by  its  letter,  make  a  conclusiire  ease  against 
Jesus  Christ,  and  show  that  His  condemnation  and  execution  by  the 
Roman  Governor  Wise  of  their  Virginia,  were  according  to  their 
fonns  of  law.  And  yet,  the  fSuth  and  hope  of  Christendom  rest  on 
the  basis  that  that  judgment  and  death  were  the  sacrificial  and  sacra- 
mental seals  of  the  Messiahship  which  stamped  the  Pcasant-bom  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  measuring  this  case  by  these  eternal  pijn- 
ciples,  do  not  quote  *  Unions,'  and  *  compacts,'  and  *  constitutions '  to 
me  !  I  deny  their  validity  !  I  pronounce  them  temporary  and  traahy, 
when  they  attempt  to  contravene  the  Immutable  ! " 

A.  O.  RiDDLS,  {Cleveitmdt  (Mo.) 


I. 
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JOHN  BROWN,  when  in  prison  at  Charlestown,  Vir- 
ginia, received  a  large  namber  of  letters  of  sympathy 
from  different  parts  of  the  Northern  States.  None  of  them 
designed  for  publication,  and  written,  mostly,  from  the  heart, 
they  indicate  more  clearly  the  sentiment  of  the  people  than 
any  other  utterances  that  the  old  man's  glorious  act  called 
forth.  Many  of  his  oorrespendents  asked  for  his  autograph  or 
begged  for  a  lock  of  his  hair ;  but  the  greater  part  of  such 
notes  and  such  requests  I  suppress.  Other  letters,  by  persons 
who  would  be  known,  even  if  their  initials  only  were  pub- 
lished, I  find  it,  also,  expedient  to  omiL 

Dividing  them  into  their  natural  order,  as,  Letters  from 
Northern  Men,  from  John  Brown's  Relatives,  and  from 
Northern  Women,  I  need  make  no  apology,  I  feel,  for 
occupying  so  much  of  my  volume  with  these  interesting 
evidences  of  a  Christian  Republicanism  in  America.  With- 
out other  preface,  then,  than  to  request  you  to  note  how 
superior,  in  every  respect,  are  the  letters  of  the  women,  and 
quietly  to  suggest  the  question,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the 
possession  of  political  rights  by  them  would  very  greatly 
hasten  the  approach  of  Chaos,  I  submit  these  records  of 
John  Brown's  recognition  as  a  just  man  and  a  Christian  hero 
to  the  heads  and  the  hearta  of  the  American  ^sAioii. 
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FROM  JOHN  brown's  OLD  8CHO0LHA8TEB. 

.  LiTCHTiKLD,  CoKXEcncirr,  Not.  8. 
To  John  Bro^Ti,  now  in  bonds.  My  Dear  Friend :  In  the  hope 
that  YOU  arc  permitted  to  receive  letters  from  those  who  have  known 
and  esteemed  you  in  other  years,  I  desire  to  send  you  a  few  lines  to 
assure  you  that  I  hold  your  name  in  pleasant  remembrance  among  the 
associations  of  early  life.  I  know  you  have  not  forgotten  the  winter  of 
181G-17,  when  yourself  and  your  brother  Salmon  and  Orson  M. 
Oviatt,  all  then  from  Hudson,  Ohio,  were  pupils  in  Morris  Academy, 
Litchfield  South  Farms,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  William  R.  Weeks,  I 
also  being  assistant  teacher  in  the  same  institution ;  how  yon  boarded 
at  General  Woodruff's,  since  deceased ;  and  how  we  had  meetings  for 
religious  conference  and  prayers,  in  which  your  own  voice  was  often 
heard.  >\liy,  I  remember  all  these  things  as  though  they  were  the 
times  and  scenes  of  yesterday.  I  remember,  also,  meeting  you  about 
ten  years  ago  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  how  we  then  had  a 
long  talk  regarding  the  events  and  mutual  experiences  of  the  by- gone 
years ;  al^o  an  interchange  of  opinions  relating  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Excuse  me  for  adverting  to  these  times,  so  unlike  those 
through  which  you  have  since  passed.  I  am  an  old  man  of  sLxty-five, 
have  myself  gone  through  a  pilgrimage  of  some  light  and  many  shades ; 
and  now,  I  somehow  love  to  thankfully  dwell  on  the  light  and  bright 
spots  of  the  past.  And  of  my  Present  —  what }  An  invalid  unable 
to  labor,  except  a  very  little,  and  here  in  my  native  town  awaiting  my 
Master's  call  into  the  Future  and  Unseen.  You  too,  —  a  Torrington- 
bom  boy,  —  nephew  of  Deacon  John  of  New  Ilartford,  (they  say ;) 
he  was  my  friend,  —  now  in  heaven,  and  awaiting  your  translation 
thither.  He  was  as  sound  a  piece  of  theological  ••  heading  timber" 
as  ever  grew  on  earth,  and  a  consistent  and  practical  Christian  too. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  afflicted  brother,  that  good  people,  here,  in  Goshen 
and  Torrington  and  Winchester,  and  all  about,  do  most  cordially 
s}7npathizc  with  you  in  all  your  sorrows,  and  remember  you  most 
devoutly  in  their  supplications  unto  God.  Yes,  truly ;  whatever  be 
their  views  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  your  plans  and  pro- 
ceedings, their  hearts  go  up  to  the  High  and  Holy  Throne  in  your 
behnlf.  You  do  not  expect  a  release  from  prison,  such  as  Peter  had 
whilir  "sleeping  Iwtween  two  soldiers  bound  with  two  chains,"  but 
the  prayer  ••  made  without  ccasinjr  of  t/w  Church  unto  God"  for  you  ; 
and  your  own  faith  and  trust  in  Ilim  may  avail  for  a  better  and  more 
glorious  deliverance  by  the  gate  of  death  and  through  the  gate  of  life 
into  tlie  city  of  our  Lord  on  high.  Khoda  may  not  be  there  to  hearken, 
(sec  Acts  xi.  13,)  but  angels  mVV.    Ood  ^gctaat  'y^vu  through  the  merits 
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of  his  Son,  an  abundant  entrance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom.  If 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  lore  God,  to  them 
who  are  the  **  Called  according  to  His  purpose,"  as  you  and  I  know 
they  do,  how  comes  it  that  some  of  His  dear  children  die  by  a  violent 
death }  For  the  same  divine  reason  and  by  the  same  divine  appoint- 
ment, that  other  Christians  die  in  their  beds.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
has  a  great  many  ways  by  which  He  calls  His  children  home,  and 
whether  by  consumption  or  fever,  or  the  flood  or  the  flame,  or  by  any 
otfter  mode^  His  love  to  them  is  still  the  same. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  then,  my  brother ;  and,  living  or  dying,  all  will 
be  well.  I  have  written  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  ought ;  but  hope 
there  is  nothing  here  which  you  may  not  safely  see ;  nothing  which 
will  do  injury  to  yourself  or  any  one.  If  I  might  be  permitted  a  line 
from  you  before  you  leave,  I  would  esteem  it  as  a  q>ecial  fieivor ;  but, 
in  any  case,  **  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give 
thee  peace ; "  and  so,  till  we  meet  in  the  world  to  come,  —  FareicelL 
Yours  most  affectionately  and  truly,  H.  L.  Yaill.* 

FROM   THADDEU8   HYATT. 

New  Yo&k,  Not.  14. 

My  Very  Dear  Friend :  Your*  letter  to  Mrs.  BCaria  Child  has  at- 
tracted my  attention  and  induced  on  my  part  the  action  indicated  in 
the  enclosed  slip  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  You  will  see  that  I  need 
your  autograph.  Please  address  me  immediately.  Give  yourself  no 
further  anxiety  as  to  the  needy  ones  left  behind*  Warm  and  loving 
hearts  by  thousands  at  this  moment  are  ready  to  aid  them.  You  little 
knew,  my  friend,  when  you  gave  me  your  likeness,  to  what  good  ac- 
count it  would  be  turned ;  and  I,  alas !  how  little  could  I  then  dream 
of  your  impending  fate,  or  in  that  hour  guess  the  motives  that 
prompted  you  to  enjoin  upon  me  the  strictest  caution  as  to  exposing 
the  photograph  to  be  seen.  Did  your  young  friend  perish  ?  God  be 
with  you,  my  brave  heart !  For  one  animated  by  such  faith  as  yours 
ptti/  were  reproach.  Instead  of  pity  I  therefore  tender  you,  O  my 
fiicnd,  sympathy  and  a  like  faith  with  your  own, 

God  and  his  eternal  heavens  are  above  us !  Eternity  is  ours !  So 
that,  in  ^s  sight  who  shall  judge  us  at  the  last  we  stand  approved. 
Life  matters  not,  and  death  matters  not ;  an^  whether  the  hours  of  this 
day,  or  the  rooirow,  be  shortened,  is  of  little  account ;  for  the  shorter 
life  is,  the  longer  eternity  is ;  and  which  is  best  for  us  depends  wholly 
upon  God ;  and  in  which  we  can  best  serve  Him  it  is  for  God  alone 
tosa;ir, 

93* 
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Tour  courage,  m j  brother,  fhalUsitgiw  the  arhnlratym  of  Bcn ;  yov 
fiddi,  the  admiration  of  angds.  Be  iteadfint  to  tKe  end !  Be  patient! 
Parewell  I  I  am  yours  in  Christ  **  for  the  life  that  now  is»  and  fox  that 
which  is  to  come.**    Farewell ! 

Your  afiGectionate  brother,  Tbaddeus  Htatt. 

AID  FOR  THE  FAMILY  OP  JOHN  BBOWN. 
In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  John  Brown  saja : 

**  I  have  »t  home  a  wife  and  thrM  Toang  daoghtan,  the  ywingaH  b«t  Mttto  of«r  frt 
yean  old,  the  oldest  nearlj  alxteaB.  I  baT«  alao  two  da«^tM*4D4aw,  whoaa  Iwabuidi 
kaTo  both  fiUlen  near  aa  hara.  Tbera  is  also  aoothar  widow,  Ma,  Thoaapaott,  whan 
httsbaod  &U  here.  Whether  aha  is  a  Bother  or  not, /caanot  tay.  All  theae,  mj  wt> 
included,  lire  at  North  Elba,  Enez  County,  New  Torlc.  I  have  a  niddla'afted  no, 
who  has  been,  In  some  degree,  a  cripple  fttmi  his  childhood,  who  would  ha^a  aa  nuKk 
as  he  conld  do  to  earn  a  Uring.  He  waa  a  most  dreadful  sallervr  In  Kaasas,  mad  lost 
all  he  bad  laid  ap.  He  has  not  enoagh  to  clothe  hiuaelf  fiw  the  wintar  oaafiittabtj. 
I  haye  no  living  stm,  or  son-la-law,  who  did«DOt  saffer  terribly  ia  Ksnsas* 

**  Now,  dear  friend,  would  you  not  as  soon  contribute  fifty  cents  now,  and  a  tike  sam 
yearly,  fbr  the  relief  of  those  Tery  poor  and  deeply-afflicted  pervons  ?  To  eaaMa  them 
to  supply  themteWes  and  their  chlldrea  with  bread  aad  very  plain  clothing,  and  to 
enable  the  children  to  receive  a  common  English  education?  Will  you  alao  derota 
your  own  energies  to  induce  others  to  join  yon  in  giving  a  like  amount,  or  any  other 
amount,  to  consUtote  a  little  fund  for  the  purpose  named? " 

Friends  of  Freedom  at  the  North,  to  these  simple  and  touching 
words  nothing  more  effective  and  affecting  can  be  added.  The  storj 
is  here  in  its  simplest  and  saddest  form.  Widows  and  fiithcrless  chil- 
dren !  all  for  liberty !  Slain  for  a  principle !  The  heads  of  the  entire 
fSunily  slain  !  All  the  male  members  cut  off!  And  this  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  this  amid  a  firce  people ! 

If  there  be  any  braver  man  in  the  country  than  John  Brown,  let 
him  criticise  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  If  not,  let  another  gen- 
eration pass  upon  the  £ict  and  its  author.  Our  duties  now  are  with 
and  for  the  living.     God  and  history  will  have  a  care  for  the  dead. 

Friends  at  the  North,  what  will  you  do  for  John  Brown's  femily  ?  I 
have  a  photograph  of  the  old  man,  presented  to  me  by  his  own  hands, 
an  admirable  likeness.  Let  all  who  sympathiie  in  the  purpose  send 
each  a  dollar,  and  I  will  fonn-ard'  for  each  such  sum  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original,  and  with  it,  if  possible,  John  Brown's  autograph.  The 
proceeds  from  ten  thousand  such  copies  will  produce  a  fund  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  helpless  and  afflicted  ones,  whom 
the  Kansas  hero  so  touchingly  commends  to  our  sympathies  and  core. 

Suitable  acknowledgment  of  funds  received  and  applied,  will  be 
made  frgm  tilP?  to  time  through  the  columns  of  the  N.  Y.  Trib- 
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toie.  The  phot^ftfttphs  can  be  sent  by  mail,  u  miuie  is  sent,  at  the 
expense  of  a  stamp,  which  may  be  enclosed  with  the  order.  Address 
me  at  New  York.  Thaddevs  Htatt. 

New  Yoek,  Nov,  14, 1859. 

FROM   A   slaveholder's  SON. 

Dear  Brother :  My  father  was  a  slaveholder,  and  when  at  school 
I  commenced  searching  the  Bible  for  sanction  of  the  divine  institution, 
but  have  not  found  it.  I  am  Old  School  Presbyterian,  and  believe 
with  our  friends,  the  Quakers,  Christ's  kingdom  wiU  be  peace ;  but 
now  Christ  told  his  disciples.  He  that  hath  a  sword,  let  him  take  it« 
Therefbre,  I  cannot  say  I  thinK  you  exceeded  your  commission,  and  I 
re^ice  that  a  tnan  has  been  found  worthy  to  suffet  for  Christ.  Tss, 
dear  brother,  God  Himself  will  send  His  angel,  December  2,  '59,  to 
release  you  from  your  prison  of  day,  and  conduct  you  to  your  Re- 
deemer and  mine,  where  you  will  join  the  souls  under  the  altar,  cry- 
ing. How  long  before  your  blood  be  avenged  on  the  earth  ?  Truly, 
your  ignominious  death  has  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  in 
the  eye  of  thousands  who  are  prajring  for  you  that  all  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out,  and  Christ's  Cause,  for  which  you  suffer,  may  be  speed- 
ily supplied  with  other  witnesses  for  Right.  Enclosed  [is]  one  dollar 
for  your  use,  because  I  want  to  do  something  to  aid  you,  hoping  others 
will  do  much.  Kind  regards  to  your  fimxily.  One  of  the  Seven  Thou- 
sand the  Lord  knows ;  to  every  one  known  by  man,  who  hate  slavery 
because  the  Lord  does.  [No  signature  nor  date.] 

FROM  COLORED  OTIZENS  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  November  17. 
Dear  Friend :  We  certainly  have  great  reasons,  as  well  as  intense 
desires,  to  assure  you  that  we  deeply  sympathize  with  you  and  your 
beloved  family.  Not  only  do  we  sympathize  in  tears  and  prayers  with 
you  and  them^  but  we  will  do  so  in  a  more  tangible  form,  by  contribut- 
ing material  aid  to  help  those  of  your  family  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
to  our  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child.  How  could  we  be  so  un- 
grateful as  to  do  less  for  one  who  has  suffered,  bled,  and  now  ready 
to  die  for  the  cause  ?  **  Greater  love  con  no  man  have,  than  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  poor,  despised,  and  lowly.*' 

Your  friends,  H.  O.  \V.,  and  others. 

PROM  AN  OHIO   CLERGYMAN. 

CLEVELAMn,  November  19. 
Dear  Sir :  Though  personally  an  entixe  atiaiitS^, '^cft  «a  v\x\srA\a 
ihe  ngbteoua  cause  for  which  you  Yiave  akvovrtk  ^ouxWVl  NtrC^^iXk^v^  v9q&> 
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fer  all  thingi — the  cause  of  Human  Freedom-— I  ivrite  to  reqnert  diift 

should  you  have  time  to  forward,  as  soon  as  may  he,  a  wrUten  state* 

ment  of  fbe  time  and  phice  of  your  hirth,  the  name  of  your  pn«Bl% 

your  church  relations,  time  of  marriage  and  to  whom,  different  plaoea 

of  residence,  time  of  removal  to  and  from  Kansas,  ineidenta  of  trisl 

and  triumph,  personal  and  domeatict  while  there,  and  any  thing  you 

may  think  would  be  of  interest  for  the  object  now  about  to  be  named* 

Then  the  object  of  my  request  is  the  following :   It  is  my  purpose, 

should  it  please  Ood  that  you  should  be  offered  up,  the  Sabbath  foU 

lowing  the  erent,  to  improve  from  my  pulpit  the  occasion  of  your 

execution ;  that  is  to  say,  to  preach  your  funeral  sermon.    Joining 

with  thousands  in  the  daily  earnest  prayer  that  the  abundant  grace 

of  God  may  support  you,  and  fellow-stdferers,  in  this  your  time  of 

great  need,  and  through  his  rich  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  administar 

an  abundant  entrance  into    His  everlasting  kingdom,   I  aubacriba 

myself 

Your  unknown  but  sympathiring  friend  and  brother, 

A.  C. 

FROM   A   BHODE  ISLAND  FRIEND. 

WooxsocKET,  R.  I.,  Nov.  20. 
To  Captain  John  Brown,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  for  endeavoring  to  liberate  the  Bondmen. 

Much  Rofipectcd  Friend :  It  is  now  nearly  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  year»  since  our  Blessed  Redeemer  gave  His  life  for  poor,  wickcdt 
and  fallen  humanity.  Since  that  time  the  progress  has  been  slow,  as 
appears  to  us  ;  but  steady  towards  those  exalted  and  godlike  principles 
which  he  enunciated.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  community 
calling  themselves  Christians  can,  by  what  they  call  Christian  Iaws,  try, 
condemn,  and  execute  a  man  for  endeavoring  to  do  the  very  same  acta 
which  our  Saviour  came  to  do,  viz.,  *•  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
bring  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  set  at  liberty  them  that  aro 
bound." 

I  recollect  your  visit  at  our  place  many  years  since,  when  you  were 
in  the  wool  trade ;  btit  did  not  dream  of  your  immortalizing  your 
name  with  the  host  of  martyrs  which  have  gone  before  you,  who  chose 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

All  I  can  say  is  this  :  Hold  on  ;  trust  in  God  to  the  last,  and  Christ 
will  redeem  you  to  Himself.  Die  like  a  Christian  and  like  a  man,  if 
needs  be,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your  friend,  £.  H. 

[Enclosed  was  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars.] 
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LETTER  FROM   A   SPIRITUAUST. 

New  York,  NoTember  21. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Although  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  you, 
yet  your  history,  as  gi^en  through  the  public  press,  your  letters,  your 
stem  integrity  and  unconquerable  zeal  for  what  you  deem  to  be  truth 
and  righteousness,  enlist  my  sympathies  for  you  in  your  present  try- 
ing situation ;  and  also  in  the  Spirit  World  into  which  you  soon  ex- 
pect to  be  ushered. 

So  far  as  I  understand  your  principles  in  regard  to  freedom  and 
physical  slarery,  I  think  you  are  right ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  my 
present  Tiew  of  the  case  is,  you  was  wrong  in  the  method  by  which 
you  proposed  to  incarnate  your  principles  in  those  who  enslare  and 
those  who  are  held  subject  to  bondage.  But  whether  I  agree  or  disa- 
gree with  your  method,  it  is  of  no  consequence  now.  My  chief  object 
in  writing  is,  first,  to  infonn  you  that  I  hare  abundant  eridence  that 
hanging  does  not  kill  a  man,  or  prevent  his  influence  in  urging  for* 
ward  the  worthy  humanitary  purposes  of  his  affection  in  the  earth ; 
and  I  "v^Tite  now  to  solicit  from  you  this  favor,  namely,  if  you  go  into 
the  Spirit  Realm  before  I  do,  that  you  will  from  your  new  and  ele- 
vated position,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  broader  comprehension  of  man's 
nature  and  relations,  and  of  the  consequences  of  this  life  on  the  Fu- 
ture One,  —  review  thb  whole  subject  of  physical  and  mental  slavery, 
and  communicate  the  result,  and  your  final  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  through  some  medium  of  your  own  choice,  with  directions 
for  them  to  forward  the  same  to  my  paper,  The  Spiritual  Telegraphy 
dr  to  The  TVifttme,  or  some  other  widely-circulated  paper  for  pub- 
lication. 

I  suggest  for  your  consideration  as  a  medium  for  such  communica- 
tion, Mrs.  J S ,  No. ,  S D Street,  Buffalo,  New 

York ;  or  the  medimn  at  the  circle  where  I  attend  every  Thursday 

evening,  at  the  comer  of Avenue  and  M S ,  in  the  dtf 

of  New  York. 

I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  any  knowledge  that  spirits  communi- 
cate with  men,  or  that  you  have  any  sympathy  with  Spiritualism  now, 
but  I  know  you  will  have  when  you  go  hence ;  and  then,  if  not  now, 
please  take  these  suggestions  kindly  into  consideration  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  elevation  of  humanity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Order  among  men  on  the  earth. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  me  instrumental  in  forwarcUng  any  com- 
munication you  please  to  make  from  the  Spirit  Land  to  your  loving 
£Eimily,  or  friends  on  earth. 

Now,  sir,  I  hid  yon  an  ailbctionAte  jpood-by,  ^oh^IYmix  traifik^ty^Nsv 
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time  or  from  the  flpirit  World,  or  meet  yoa  there  and  perdiance  mike 
your  personal  acquaintance. 

May  you,  now  and  ever,  haTe  the  consolationa  which  flow  from  a  true 
religious  life  and  humanitarj  motiycs  and  eflorts,  which  lift  mm  abore 
the  errors  in  judgment,  methods,  and  temporal  consequences,  into  the 
comprehension  of  the  Divine  Beatitudes  which  overrule  all  thingv  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  human  progress.  Chables  Partridoi. 

I  mail  to  your  address  a  few  copies  of  I%e  Spiritual  Telegraph,  for  your 
perusaL 

PROM  A   CONNECTICUT  FRIGND. 

CoLLiMSTiLLE,  XoTembcr  33. 

My  Very  Dear  Sir  :  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  was  so  much 
ei^ojring  your  society  at  my  home  a  few  months  ago,  it  would  erer 
be  my  lot  to  address  you  under  such  painful  circumstances ;  nor  can  I 
here  find  words  to  express  to  you  the  depth  of  my  sympathy.  We 
mourn  for  you  as  for  a  father,  yet  not  without  hope ;  and  much  do  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  you  still  find  comfort  and  consolation  in  com- 
munion with  that  God  whom,  we  doubt  not,  it  has  ever  been  your  aim 
to  love  and  serve.  And,  although  he  may  permit  Virginia's  sons  and 
daughters  to  dye  their  hands  in  your  blood,  we  know  that  act  will  do 
much  to  advance  the  cause  wc  love.  True,  'tis  a  bitter  cup,  and 
would  to  God  it  might  pass  from  you.  Yet  I  think  I  hear  you  say — 
"  Thy  will,  O  God,  be  dow.** 

Let  us  thank  God  that  the  Power  {called  Law)  which  will  lead  you 
forth  to  martyrdom  can  reach  no  farther.  There  is  a  resting-place 
where  a  Higher  Law  is  known  and  recognized,  and  where  the  op- 
pressed go  free.  ^lay  God  grant  that  we  may  meet  there  when  he 
shall  have  done  with  us  here. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  leom  that  your  yrife  is  being  remembered  in 
such  a  way  as  will  relieve  her  from  pecuniAry  want.  We  feel  it  a 
pri^'ilege  to  contribute  something  for  her  comfort,  who  has  sacrificed 
so  much  for  the  cau9e. 

You  will  never  know  with  how  much  interest  your  friends  have 
watched  each  daily  paper  to  catch  each  item  of  news  in  your  case,  and 
each  word  you  have  been  permitted  to  utter ;  for  we  doubt  not  God 
has  directed  what  you  should  say.  Those  words  of  truth  you  have 
spoken  have  rung  from  East  to  West,  carrying  with  them  a  deep  feel* 
ing  of  sympathy  for  the  honest  and  noble  Capt.  John  Brown.  Many  are 
the  prayers  which  have  been  offered  that  you  may  be  sustained  in  the 
hour  of  trial.    Surely,  lie  who  has  thus  kept  you  will  not  forsake  you. 

Thus  feebly  do  I  offer  you  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  Iklay  God  ever 
be  present  to  bless  and  keep  you. 

Youi  true  fEifciM\,  H. N.  V. 
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PROM  A  SCOTCH  COVENANTER. 

New  Alexandria,  Penn.,  NoTcmber  23. 

Dear  Sir :  Permit  a  stranger  to  address  you.  I  am  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  of  people  known  as  Scotch  Covenanters  —  a  people  who 
refuse  to  incorporate  with  this  Ooyemment  by  holding  its  offices  or 
using  its  elective  franchise  on  the  ground  that  it  refuses  to  perform  the 
duty  of  Government  either  to  God  or  man.  It  neither  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  God,  nor  protects  the  persons  of  its  subjects  ;  there- 
fore we  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  moral  ordinance  of  God  for 
good  to  be  obeyed  for  conscience*  sake. 

I  do  not  address  you  from  the  expectation  that  you  need  any  prompt- 
ings to  that  fortitude  which  you  have  so  nobly  displayed,  and  which  I 
doubt  not  is  begotten  in  your  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  a  good 
conscience  and  a  good  cause.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  your  own  familiar- 
ity with  the  word  of  God  and  the  way  to  the  Throne,  will  fortify  your 
heart  against  the  foul  aspersions  cast  upon  your  character  and  motives 
by  the  purchased  presses  and  parrot  pulpits.  He  that  fears  God  need 
fear  no  other.  Still  I  know  that  the  bravest  heart  may  be  cheered  ia 
the  midst  of  sore  trials  by  a  kindly  word  from  even  a  stranger.  And, 
while  the  bulls  of  Bashan  are  roaring  around  you,  it  may  be  some 
consolation  to  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  earnest  Christians  who 
regard  you  as  a  martyr  to  himian  liberty,  and  prny  for  a  large  out- 
pouring of  the  martyr  spirit  upon  you,  and  feel  that  in  such  a  cause 
'tis  glorious  to  die.  "Whatever  prudence  may  whisper  as  to  the  best 
course,  God  requires  us  to  **  remember  them  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them,"  (Heb.  xiii.  3,)  and  declares  that  "we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren,"  (1  John  iii. 
14 ;)  **that  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,"  (1  John 
iii.  16  ;)  **  and  if  any  have  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother 
have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? "  (1  John  iii.  17.)  If  these  are  the 
proper  tests  of  Christianity,  I  think,  at  least,  you  have  no  reason  to 
fear  a  comparison  of  character  in  that  respect  with  your  clerical 
traducers. 

But,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  allow  me  to  urge  upon  you  a  rigid 
inquiry  into  your  motives  —  to  know  whether  you  have  taken  up  the 
cross  for  Christ's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  His  oppressed  people? 
If  you  have  made  all  this  sacrifice  for  Christ  and  His  cross,  you  have 
the  promise  of  a  himdred  fold  now  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  lifb,  (Mark  x.  29,  30.)  Your  character  will  be  a  hiin- 
dred  fold  more  than  redeemed,  and  a  hundred  fold  better  legacy  will 
•fcmt  tp  jeior  hmilj  tban  ysm  ooold  bthecmw  Vw«\s(j^.^2cd!si&« 
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I  know  tliat  your  mind  is  deeply  esccdaed  in  behalf  of  the  efaimi 

but  I  would  suggest  to  you  another  feature  of  *'  the  irrepresaible  con- 
flict," to  which  you  may  not  have  bestowed  as  much  thought :  Ood*i 
eontroversy  witli  this  nation  for  dishonor  done  to  His  Majesty.  This 
nation,  in  its  Constitution,  makes  no  submission  to  the  King  of  kings ; 
pays  no  respect  to  His  Higher  Law ;  never  mentions  Ifis  name,  even 
in  the  inauguration  oath  of  its  Chief  Magistrate.  Ood  has  said.  He 
"  will  turn  the  wicked  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  fotget  God," 
(Ps.  ix.  17.)  To  His  Son  He  says,  "The  nation  and  kingdom  that 
will  not  scnre  thee  shall  perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted,"  (Isa.  Ix.  12.) 

If  you  must  die  a  witness  for  the  *<  inalienable  rights "  of  man,  I 
desire  that  you  would  also  set  the  seal  of  your  blood  to  a  noble  testi- 
mony for  thp  supreme  authority  and  outraged  majesty  of  Ood,  and 
with  your  expiring  breath  call  upon  this  guilty  nation,  not  only  to 
<*  let  Ood*s  people  go,"  but  also  to  **  serve  God  with  fear  and  kiss  Hia 
Son  lest  He  be  angry." 

You  have  been  called  before  judges  and  governors,  and  **  it  has 
been  given  you  what  to  say  and  how  to  speak,"  and  I  pray  that  when 
you  are  called  to  witness  a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses, 
that  there  will  be  given  you  living  words  that  will  scathe  and  bum  in 
the  heart  of  this  great  and  guilty  nation,  until  their  oppres»ion  of  men 
and  treason  against  God  shall  be  clean  purged  out. 

Noble  man  !  you  are  highly  honored  of  Ood  !  You  are  raised  up 
to  a  high,  commanding  eminence,  where  every  word  you  utter  reaches 
the  furthest  comer  of  this  g^at  country ;  yes,  of  the  civilized  world. 
AVhat  matter  if  it  be  from  a  scafibld,  Samson-like  you  will  slay  mora 
Philistines  in  your  death,  than  you  ever  did  or  could  by  a  long  life ; 
and  I  pray  God  that  in  your  dying  agony,  you  may  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  feeling  the  pillars  of  Dagon*s  Temple  crumbling  in  your  grasp. 
O,  feel  that  you  are  a  great  actor  on  a  world-wide  stage ;  that  you  hare 
a  most  important  part  to  play,  and  that  while  you  are  suiTering  for 
Christ,  he  will  take  care  of  you.  He  sends  none  a  m-arfisre  on  their 
own  charges,  and,  **  as  the  tribulations  of  Chri<»t  abound,  the  eonso« 
lations  that  are  by  Christ  will  much  more  abound."  Fear  not  to  die ; 
look  on  the  scaffold  not  as  a  curae  but  an  honor,  since  it  has  been 
sanctified  by  Christ.  It  is  no  longer,  **CurlM  is  every  one  that 
hangcth  on  a  tree ; "  that  curse  was  borne  by  Jesus ;  —  but  now  it  is 
•*  Blessed  is  he  that  suffers  for  righteousness'  sake ;  for  his  is  the  king« 
dom  of  Heaven." 

I  still  entertain  the  lingering  hope  that  this  nation  will  not  add  to 
its  already  full  cup  of  crime  the  blood  of  your  judicial  murder,  and  I 
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daily  pray  God  **  to  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  and  loose  those 
that  are  appointed  to  death/*  (Pti.  cii.  20.) 

I  wish  to  he  understood  as  addressing  your  companions  along  with 
you.  Should  this  reach  you,  will  you  gratify  me  by  letting  me  know. 
I  greatly  desire  to  know  more  of  one  in  whom  I  feel  so  deep  an 
interest. 

I  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His  Grace,  that  is  able 
to  keep  you  from  fiilling,  and  present  you  faultless  before  Him  with 
exceeding  great  joy.  Yours,  for  God  and  the  Slare, 

A.  M.  M. 
FROM  MR.   8EWALL. 

BosTOX,  November  24. 
Dear  Sir :  It  wHl,  I  am  sure,  give  you  pleasure  to  know  that  a 
committee  of  whom  I  am  one,  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  a  few  days 
ago  in  Boston,  have  already  raised  about  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid 
your  afflicted  family.  Fart  of  the  money  was  received  from  the  sale 
of  tickets,  and  part  has  been  sent  in  without  any  effort  on  our  part. 
We  are  going  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  and  expect  to  get  a 
much  larger  sum  by  this  meand.  S.  E.  Sew  all.* 

*^.  S.  We  hope  to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  your  family,  and  I 
think  from  what  has  already  been  done,  die  amount  cannot  £Edl  much 
abort  of  that  sum. 

FROM   A   FRIEND   IN   SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Not.  26. 

Captain  John  Brown,  thou  Friend  of  God  and  Man  :  Will  you  allow 
a  line  from  me  to  mingle  with  the  thousands  of  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy that  reach  you  in  your  prison  houro  ?  But  ray  words  are  feeble 
things,  when  God  is  so  manifestly  with  you.  His  presence  and  the 
consolations  of  His  grace  are  richer  and  fiir  better  than  all  I  possess, 
or  can  impart.  I  have  long  loved  you  for  your  works*  sake ;  for  you 
have  shown  yourself  a  man.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  our  Father  in 
Heaven  will  sustain  you  and  make  you  conqueror  **  through  Him  who 
loveth  OS  and  gave  Himself  for  us." 

I  am  the  possessor  of  a  single  hair  from  the  head  of  the  immortal 
ClarkMm,  presented  me,  some  years  ago,  by  your  friend  and  mine, 
^Irs.  Geritt  Smith.  I  value  it  very  highly.  My  desire  is,  that  you 
may  send  me  by  mail,  accompanying  your  own  handwriting,  a  lock 
from  your  own  head,  and  I  will  make  many  of  your  friends  partners 
in  its  possession. 

•  Sto  John  Brown's  r«plj  —  «  PaUk  lAi<  ^.^A^ 
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"  7^  Lord  keep  thee  tmd  hieee  thee.  The  Lard  mmk$  Hi9  Jkeb  $d  «Mw 
tyiofi  thee,  and  be  graeioua  unto  thee.  The  Lord  Uft  %p  Hie  eometemmeee 
ypon  tkee^  and  give  thee  peace,*'  is  the  daily  prayer  ci 

Your  sincere  friend  and  brother,  L  H.  C* 

"oood-bt's  letter."* 

Kovember  26tfa. 
My  Dear  Mr  Brown  i  hare  been  Gh>eing  to  aend  you  a  few  lima 
for  this  lost  three  weeks  but  Owing  to  my  work  i  could  not  find  the 
time  as  i  am  a  Poor  Man  and  hare  to  work  ^ery  hard  but  i  coUd  not 
rest  without  writting  as  a  little  Comfort  to  you  as  a  young  ConTcrt 
on  my  way  to  heaven  i  have  felt  &  shed  tears  for  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  i  have  thought  of  you  often  in  the  dead  hours 
of  Night  Ghxi  bless  you  as  been  my  Prayers  and  he  will  bless  you 
for  i  expct  you  will  ware  a  bright  crown  in  heaven  yea  Glory  be  to 
Ood  thare  is  a  Place  Prepared  for  you  in  that  better  k  happy  land 
whare  we  will  meet  to  part  no  more    God  bless  you  Good  btb. 

FROM   AN   OLD    FRIEND. 

YorxGsviLLE,  Wahbbn  Co.,  Pbxx.,  Nov.  2(5. 
...  I  have  always  held  you  in  gpratefol  remembrance,  as  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had,  and  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing  for  whatever  I  am 
or  may  be ;  for  which  I  shall  always  bear  you  in  mind ;  and  any 
thing  I  can  do  for  any  of  your  family  hereafter,  will  be  most  cheer- 
fully done.  .  .  .  My  wife  sends  her  best  respects  to  you  and  yours ; 
believing  that  your  mind  is  fully  made  up  to  put  your  trust  in  God, 
who  works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  for  the 
best  possible  good.  Yours  truly, 

JaXSS   FOBXAK.f 

FROM  AN  OHIO   CLERGYMAN. 

CiNcncxATi,  Ohio,  Not.  26. 
My  Dear  Christian  Brother  :  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  imper- 
tinent or  intrusive  in  me  to  write  you.  I  am  only  a  stranger  to  you ; 
but,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  I  feel  anxious  to  send  you  some  word  of  en- 
couragement and  consolation  at  this  trying  moment  of  your  life,  stand- 
ing as  you  do  under  the  very  shadow  of  approaching  doom.  The  execu- 
tors of  penal  law,  under  which  you  are  held,  manifest  no  disposition 
to  relent  or  mitigate  the  rigors  of  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  you.  I 
therefore  feel  that  in  coming  to  you  by  this  epistle  I  am  intruding  upon 

*  8o  Ubetled  bj  John  Brown. 

t  8ts  Nply — "  PntUo  Lifek*  ^  888. 
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7011  in  the  miditt  of  reflections  and  solemnities  inconceivably  momen- 
tous and  sBCi-ed.  Of  the  brief  and  waning  period  allowed  you  by 
your  captors,  only  six  days  now  remain,  and  by  the  time  this  shall 
meet  your  eye  this  meagre  fragment  of  space  will  have  dwindled  to 
hourt^  and  the  gloomy  death-pageant  preparing  to  encircle  your  execu- 
tion will  be  about  ready  fbr  the  gase  of  eager  thousands,  whom  sym- 
pathy, curiosity,  or  hatred  will  gather  together.  I  long  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  that  may  in  some  way  breathe  consolation  and  inspire 
firesh  and  holy  outgoings  of  hope,  courage  and  confidence  in  Ood. 
And  yet  I  know  Ood  is  with  you,  and  his  presence  and  fiivor  are  infi- 
nitely better  and  dearer  than  any  sympathy  and  condolence  of  your 
brethren  in  Christ.  And  yet  I  know  that  a  sad  yet  hopeful,  a  pain- 
iul  yet  prayerful,  remembrance  of  you  by  those  who  are  in  spirit  with 
you,  while  widely  separated  from  you,  will  not  be  painful  to  you  nor 
imacceptable  to  Ood. 

I  most  ferrently  pray  that  you  may  find,  through  Diyine  Orace, 
that  howcTer  severe  the  trial  that  approaches,  and  however  sad  all 
that  is  now  passing  upon  you  may  be,  **  according  to  your  day  so  shall 
your  strength  be.'*  Ood  exercises  His  government  in  wisdom,  love, 
and  mercy,  and  he  does  and  will  overrule  all  things  for  His  glory  and 
the  final  good  and  salvation  of  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Fear 
not;  Ood  will  gird  thee  with  strength,  and  give  a  meetness  and  a 
divine  readiness  for  your  great  trials ;  and  may  he  turn  your  captivity 
and  death,  if  you  must  die,  to  His  glory  and  the  final  deliverance 
of  all  the  oppressed  of  this  land.  **  Faithful  is  He  that  hath  called 
you,  who  also  will  do  it." 

The  events  that  have  been  brought  about  recently  through  your 
agency  have  convulsed  the  nation,  and  stirred  the  popular  heart  to 
its  utmost  depth,  and  the  minions  of  oppression  have  been  made  to 
quake  with  fear.  "What  is  to  be  the  result  Ood  only  knows,  but  this, 
I  think,  is  already  apparent,  the  eatue  of  Freedom  is  immeasurably 
stronger  than  it  was  before  you  struck  your  blow  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  were  permitted  to  stand  forth  a  captive  among  slaveholders  and 
doomed  to  die. 

I  herewith  inclose  you  a  few  lines  which  I  have  penned  almost  in- 
voluntarily upon  one  of  the  most  heroic  sentences  that  have  been 
pronounced  in  modem  times,  which  the  public  prints  record  as  yours. 
This  alone  is  enough  to  give  glory  to  your  captivity ;  and  the  spirit 
that  could  give  utterance  to  it  will  make  your  death  a  triumph,  both 
for  yonraelf  and  suffering  humanity.    Very  truly  and  sympathetically, 

Your  brother  in  Christ,  B.  K.  M. 

P.  S.    Should  time  and  your  dying  otinditkfnvn^^V'vrDi^T&Kfi^ 
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enough  to  w  j  70U  have  receiTcd  this,  and  tend  in  the  cndoted  en- 
Telope.  Such  a  note  will  be  Teceived  ai  a  memento  from  a  dying 
brother  in  Christ,  and  martyr  for  the  cau«  of  our  opprcMed  feUow- 


•'Thb  Hoabt  ComncT. 


ft 


"  I  do  not  know  that  I  cut  tMtter  warn  Um  euMt  I  loro  10  m«eh  than  Igr  dyfag  iir 
tL**— Jom  Bbow*,  61  ffifM. 

Brave  man !  whatever  the  world  may  think  of  tfaeeb 
Howe'er  in  judgment  hold  thy  daring  deeda, 

Men  cannot  fidl  in  every  step  to  see 
This  is  no  craven  heart  that  beats  and  bleeds. 

Kind  friends  proclaim  thy  ardent  mind  unstrung  — 

A  maniac  only  heard  the  bondman  sigh ; 
While  foes  alarmed  have  quivering  curses  flung, 

And  deem  it  mercy  even  to  let  thee  die. 

But  friends  and  foes  to  thee  are  all  the  same. 
Who  drink  not  at  the  fount  where  thou  hast  stood ; 

With  thee  one  thought  has  nuned  the  hidden  flame ; 
Thy  fettered  brother  claims  the  eommon  biood. 

To  lift  Him  from  Oppression's  iron  heel 
Became  with  thee  a  pwpote,  then  a  causb  ; 

Thy  life-long  madneu  -wnA  a  power  to  feel  — 
That  gush  of  feblxno  wrote  thy  code  of  laws. 

Thy  abject  brother  dottbUH  in  thy  sight 

Orew  into  number$  as  the  vision  rose. 
Then  stood  a  nation,  without  power  or  might, 

And  all  their  weakness  plead  against  their  foes. 

The  CAUSB  or  man  loomed  grandly  on  thy  sight ; 

Man,  crushed  and  feeble,  was  thy  rallying  cry ; 
Its  wail  charmed  strangely  to  the  imequal  fight, 

To  give  them  Freedom,  or  to  bravely  die. 

Hadst  thou  thus  dared  'neath  &r  Italia's  sky 
Men  would  have  shouted  pa^ans  to  thy  name ; 

History  would  dared  her  highest  skill  to  try, 
And  on  a  spotless  page  embalmed  thy  fiune. 

But  thou  hast  rtruck  on  thine  own  country's  plains 
For  hosts  who  crouch  where  shouts  for  Freedom  flow  ; 
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Hosts  of  a  dusky  brow,  condemned  to  chains, 
For  whom  the  bravest  dared  not  strike  a  blow. 

Men  grudge  thee  now  a  felon's  gloomy  cells, 
Ahd,  restive,  wail  a  felon's  doom  at  mom ; 

Reproach  loads  every  breeze  that  roiind  thee  swells. 
And  heaven's  own  light  comes  mixed  with  human  scorn. 

Oppression  hastes  to  drink  thy  flowing  blood, 
»  And  dip  her  iron  hoof  in  costly  gore ; 

But  right  shall  strengthen  with  the  might  of  God, 
And  thou,  when  slain,  be  mightier  than  before. 

Yon  captive  hosts  shall  rise  firom  tears  and  chains. 
And  kneel  redeemed  at  God's  own  seat  ere  long ; 

Then  thou  shalt  rise,  and  Freedom's  festive  strains 
Shall  give  thy  memory  to  immortal  song. 

Go,  then,  and  die !  thy  scarred,  heroic  form 
And  hoary  locks  may  grace  a  scaffold  high. 

But  thy  loved  Cause  shall  lire  beyond  the  storm, 
And  thou  canst  best  subserve  it  now  to  die ! 

FROM  A  CLERGYMAN  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

PaoviDENCB,  Rhodb  Islaxd,  Nov.  26. 
My  Dear  Sir :  Permit  me,  an  utter  stranger  to  you,  to  intrude  a 
moment,  just  that  I  may  say,  God  bless  tou  !  Be  of  good  cheer. 
You  bore  your  witness  against  American  Slavery  with  voice  so  loud  • 
that  all  the  civilized  world  now  listens,  all  breathless,  to  its  every 
echo.  More  than  this :  by  that  act  four  million  slaves  have  learned 
with  such  force  of  impression  as  never  was  theirs  before,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  free.  Washington,  and  those  with  him,  fought  for 
their  own  homes  and  their  own  liberties  ;  but  you,  with  broader 
benevolence,  having  no  freedom  to  gain  for  yourself,  took  the  sword 
in  behalf  of  a  race  oppressed  infinitely  more  than  our  fathers.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  think  it  right  to  appeal  to  arms,  but  I  do  say  that  if  the 
first  was  right,  then  by  logical  necessity,  was  the  second.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  religion  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church. 
Jesus  baptized  his  new  fiiith  with  his  own  blood.  In  all  ages  truth 
is  most  advanced  by  those  who  most  suffer  for  it.  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  another.  Let  these 
thoughts  console  you.  I  have  read  your  speeches  and  letters  «t>x^<' 
^Qsly,  and  from  them  verily  believe  that  you  Yii»Ne  ^cXfid^  tLC)S&.  ^^^ft- 
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gether  righteous  inotiTes.    Remember,  if  yon  hare  a  tnlty  lioiiest  «nd 

pvaTcrful  conscience  towards  God,  He  will  accept  jowc  intentions.  I 
beseech  you  to  read  His  Word  i&iuch,  and  with  all  the  power  of  yonr 
nature  to  trust  yourself  entirely  to  his  infinite  care.  It  may  perhaps 
somewhat  cheer  you  to  know  that  beyond  question  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  world  will  approve  your  intentions.  From  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hearts  prayer  is  continually  made  for  you.  Posterity  will 
look  upon  you  as  the  Moses  of  the  American  bondmoi.  Your  name 
will  be  a  watchword  henceforth  for  Freedom.  Coming  ages  will  put 
your  statue  in  high  places,  and  build  glorious  monuments  to  the  honor 
of  your  name.  Ood  be  with  you  now,  and  comfort  yoo,  and  rcoeiTe 
you  into  the  glorious  company  of  confessors  and  martyrs  above. 

Yours,  A  Clsbotxajt. 

FROM  A  THEOLOGICAL  AUTHOIL 

Centhal  Village,  Plainpield,  Conx.,  Nov.  27. 
Dear  Friend :  .  .  .  The  moral  effect  of  your  bearing  since  your 
capture  seems  to  me  worth  more  than  any  immediate  physical  good 
which  would  follow  your  victory.  I  think  Slavery  at  the  South  and 
every  M'hore  is  weaker  than  it  could  have  been  made  by  the  exodus 
of  a  thousand  slaves  under  your  lead.  I  need  not  explain  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  view  ;  but  there  does  seem  to  me  a  special  providence  in 
your  being  spared  beyond  the  hour  of  your  capture,  to  be  tried  as  you 
have  been,  and  to  appear  loftier  and  braver  than  your  conquerors,  as 
you  have.  It  m  God  that  has  called  and  disciplined  you  for  this,  and  He 
sustains  you,  and  will  sustain  you  to  the  end.  ...  I  shall  probably  be 
at  Hartford  on  Friday  of  this  week,  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  your  sentence.  That  will  be  far  ea^sicr  than  the  execution  of  your- 
self;  for  we  believe  your  life  and  heroism  are  not  lost  in  any  death. 
The  Lord  be  with  you  in  your  last  earthly  hours. 

Yours,  for  those  in  bonds,  C.  F.  H. 

FROM   ANOTHER  RHODE   ISLAND   FRIEND. 

Providence,  Khoue  Island,  Nov.  27. 
Dear  Brother :  I  feel  constrained  to  "WTite  a  few  lines  to  you.  I 
have  long  wished  to  write  ;  but  fearing  to  do  so,  the  distance  being  so 
very  long,  that  it  would  not  reach  you.  I  have  long  wished  to  hear 
from  you  personally,  to  know  how  you  are  getting  along,  and  how 
your  wounds  are,  and  whether  your  health  is  any  better.  I  take 
three  papers,  and  read  them  with  great  interest  to  know  all.  But 
they  say  one  thing  one  day,  and  contradict  them  the  next.  O,  if  I 
could  only  be  with  you,  could  Yueax  ^ou.  vndL  t^ondniix  '^jtiraLSax  -a.^^  ow« 
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HeeUe  way  in  thU  trying  hour  of  your  confinement !  But  it  cannot 
be.  To  God  I  wish  that  I  could  be  with  you  in  this  hour  of  trial ! 
O,  that  I  had  the  money  that  is  daily  thrown  away  for  foolishness  ! 
I  would  come  to  you,  and  on  bended  knees  ask  permission  to  remain 
with  you.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  cannot  be.  But  if  I  am  not  with 
you  in  person,  I  am  with  you  through  the  eye  of  vision,  talking  with 
and  hearing  your  sad  trial  of  sorrow  and  incarceration.  These  yisions 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  me  and, my  fiunily,  as  I  sit  by  my  fireside 
rehearsing  to  them  the  history  of  one  whom  I  shall  ever  remember 
with  a  brother's  love. 

O,  that  I  could  find  words  to  express  myself,  but  my  mind  wanders 
and  my  hand  tremUes  so,  that  I  scarce  can  write  !  You  will,  I  hope, 
forgive  my  many  mistakes.  I  write  not  for  fiime,  but  from  friend- 
ahip's  dictation.  O,  if  I  could  compose  myself  to  write  !  But,  as  I 
have  said,  my  mind  wanders  back  to  things  past  and  gone  —  gone ; 
known  only  in  history's  pages.  When  I  call  np  things  that  have  been 
done  since  1776,  to  the  present  time,  1859  —  but  enough  of  this.  Ood 
workcth  all  things  for  his  own  good ;  fox*  he  is  a  Ood  of  JuMtice,  and 
doeth  all  things  well,  and  in  his  own  time.  If  there  is  no  hope  on 
earth,  there  is  hope  in  Heaven.  If  we  meet  not  here,  we  will  meet 
there.  I  trust  in  Him  who  ruleth  all  things.  Call  on  him  and  he  will 
not  see  you  want,  for  He  hath  said  so  in  his  Holy  Word :  **  That 
whosoever  beUeveth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life."  .  .  .  Ever  believe  me. 

Toot  sincere  friend  for  suffering  humanity,  P.  O. 

FROM  A  LITTLE  BOY. 

Wbsttibld,  N.  Y.,  November  27. 
Captain  Brown  Dear  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  ever  sinse  I 
herd  of  your  convicton  and  I  have  been  thinking  to  that  you  have  got 
to  die  in  a  very  short  time.  I  hope  that  these  Few  lines  may  do  you 
some  good  If  you  ever  receive  theme  I  have  no  more  time  to  write  so 
good  by  till  we  meet  in  heaven 
I  am  a  little  boy  and  this  is  the  First  letter  I  ever  wrote 

George  Db  F.  F. 

FROM  AN  OLD  lOSSIONARY. 

New  Haven,  Cohnecticut,  Nov.  28. 
Dear  Sir :  Permit  a  friend  of  liberty  and  equitable  law  to  address 
you  a  few  brief  thoughts,  which  I  hope  may  be  acceptable  to  you  and 
your  family.    Prayer  was  yesterday  offered  for  "^ou  m  ^  ^oVsst^^  ^tsc^« 
grcgatioa  in  IhiM  mty,  to  whom  a  deacendanlol  MnfiSs^^^^^'^^^^^'*^^^ 
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a  minister  of  Liberia,  and  alio  the  writn  of  tliii  ftivipA  kC^ 

the  true  gospel. 

You  may  be  gratified  to  know  that  I  remember  with  interest  jonr 
interview,  some  two  years  since,  with  the  cordial  friends  of  Kansas  in 
this  city,  while  that  injured  territory  of  our  common  country  was  sabject 
to  the  scorpion  lash  prepared  for  the  honest  advocates  of  tiie  rights  oi 
man,  and  especially  of  that  frwdom  which  you  struggled  to  estaUiih. 
These,  3'our  New  Haven  friends,  some  of  whom  so  ably  and  so  kindly 
expostulated  with  our  Chief  Magistrate  in  reference  to  the  wrongs  td 
Kansas,  remember  you  with  Christian  sympathy  in  your  present 
sufferings.     .  « 

Take  it  to  your  heart  that  a  God  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy  rules,  and 
the  Deliverer  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Goshen,  has  merey  in 
store  for  a  greater  number  of  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  truly  as 
wrongfully  oppressed.  He  has  not  granted  you  the  full  measure  of 
your  wishes,  but  he  has  allowed  you  the  opportunity  of  oonspicuonsly 
and  emphatically  showing  your  sympathy  for  the  injured  Slave  popu^ 
lation  of  our  otherwise  happy  country,  and  of  preaching  the  duty  of 
giving  **  them  that  which  is  just  and  equal." 

Forty  years  ago  I  went  among  the  savages  of  Polynesia,  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  Uim  whose  office  it  was  to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives.  I 
plainly  taught  kings  and  queens,  chiefs  and  'H'arriors,  that  He  that 
ruloth  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  I  freely  exhibited 
the  opposition  of  God's  law  and  our  Saviour's  gospel  to  oppression 
and  every  sin  found  to  be  prevailing  there,  and  aided  my  associates  in 
giving  them  the  entire  Bible  in  their  own  language,  and  in  teaching 
their  tribes  to  read  it  and  use  it  freely  in  all  the  ranks  of  life. 

Though  I  labored  with  them  a  score  of  years,  and  have  corresponded 
with  them  a  score  of  years  more,  I  have  not,  lest  I  should  damage  my 
mission,  ever  told  them  that  I  belonged  to  a  nation  that  deprives  three 
or  four  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  Jehovah's  Government,  of 
their  dearest  rights  which  God  has  given  them  —  one  of  which  is  the 
free  use  of  his  own  Holy  Book. 

But  when  the  story  of  your  execution  shall  reach  and  surprise  them, 
I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  speak  to  my  friends  there  of  your  sympathy 
for  four  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Southern  States,  held  in 
unchristian  bonds  in  the  only  Protestant  country  on  the  globe  that 
endorses  Slavery. 

I  can,  next  week,  well  afford  to  endeavor  to  give  them  an  echo  of 
that  protest  against  the  whole  system  of  American  Slavery,  which  on 
and  from  the  day  of  your  execution,  will  be  louder  in  the  car  of  High 
Heaven  than  its  abettors  have  been  accustomed  to  hear ;  rUiiig  from 
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fbs  millions  of  freemen  in  this  noble  cordon  of  Free  States,  and  other 
millions  of  now  slaveholding  freemen,  and  some  slaveholders  them- 
selTCs,  in  the  Slave  States. 

Have  you  a  kind  message  to  send  to  the  Christian  converts  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or  to  the  heathen  of  Micronesia,  a  month's  sail  be- 
yond, where  my  son  and  daughter  arc  laboring  to  give  them  the  Bible 
and  the  richest  blessings  of  Christianity  ?  I  would  gladly  forward  it 
to  them  if  you  have  time  to  write  it. 

And  now,  dear  sir,  trust  in  your  gracious  Saviour ;  forgive  those 
that  have  trespassed  against  you  ;  leave  your  fatherless  children,  God 
will  provide  for  them,  and  tell  your  widow  to  trust  in  Him,  in  His 
holy  habitation.  **The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered,'*  and 
not  one  **  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Heavenly  Father." 
Should  a  lock  of  your  hair  fall  into  my  lap  before  the  execution  shall 
help  you  to  shake  the  pillars  of  the  idol's  temple,  it  would  be  valued. 
The  Lord  bless  you,  and  make  your  life  and  death  a  blessing  to  the 
oppressed  and  their  oppressors.     Farewell ! 

Yours  fiiithfully,  H.  B. 

FROM   AN   OLD   MAN   OF  BOSTON. 

Boston,  Nov.  24. 

My  Dear  Brother  John  Brown  :  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have  for  more 
than  thirty  years  opposed  Slavery  in  all  its  forms  ;  though  never  with 
violence !  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  m  your  present  position, 
and  commend  you  to  that  Jesus  who  preached,  what  Isaiah  proclaimed, 
seven  hundred  years  before  his  advent.  God  forbid  that  I  should  cen- 
sure you  for  acting  ♦•  deliverance  to  the  captive,"  when  it  hos  the  panc- 
tion  of  this  •*  double  inspirtUian,"  My  brother,  I  resped  and  love  yon 
beyotxd  expression,  I  hove  now  a  letter  from  my  brother,  now,  I  tru»t, 
in  heaven.  It  was  written  in  prison  at  Baltimore,  by  one  whose  life 
was  sacrificed  to  Slavery's  demand. 

It  tells  me  what  I  believe  is  true,  that  during  the  last  few  yearM  of 
his  life,  he  gave  liberty  to  more  than  four  htmdred  slaves,  I  have  taken 
■laveholders  to  his  monument  in  Mount  Auburn,  where  the  enduring 
marble  tells  that  Charles  Turner  Torrey,  in  the  early  meridian  of 
his  life,  was  a  martyr  to  Freedom.  If  you  can  find  it  possible  to  write 
roe  the  smallest  line,  that  I  moy  place  at  its  side,  to  bequeath  to  my 
children  as  a  most  valued  legacy,  you  cannot  tell  how  much  I  should 
value  it.  They  ore  all  Christians  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  ; 
their  abMrence  of  Slavery  is  unquestioned.  I  have  known  you  and 
your  sons,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  your  honest  hand  in 
mine.  Yours  in  Christ,  I .  \^ « "^^ 

That  J  max  be  under  no  obligation  to  Virginia,  \  cfts\wfc  ^U«v  «««X 
stamp  to  pay  for  the  paper  you  may  use. 
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FBOM  FBIENDS  IK  NEW  TOBX. 


Ilion,  Nbw  York,  NoTember  34. 
Dear  Brother  in  Christ :  How  I  would  like  to  ipaid  this  v^jbt  with 
you  in  your  cell,  and  converse  lor  a  season  on  the  jojs  that  await  yon 
beyond  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow.  I  hare  tried  to  spend  tiiis  day 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the  many  Ki»«««^ 
received  at  His  hand  the  past  year,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  in 
this  direction,  it  has  been  a  sorrowful  day  to  my  soul«  as  my  mind  has 
dwelt  almost  constantly  on  your  death  scene.  I  cannot  be  joyftil ;  I 
mourn  not  so  much  for  you,  (for,  like  the  hero  of  Tarsus,  yon  seem 
ready  to  be  offered,)  but  I  mourn  for  my  country.  I  spent  the  past 
winter  in  the  South,  spending  four  monUis  in  nine  of  the  slave  States; 
and  more  than  once  I  had  to  press  my  lips  and  clinch  my  fists,  to 
keep  back  the  feelings  of  my  soul.  I  saw  Shivery  in  all  ita  phasefl, 
and  many  a  night  I  have  wet  my  pillow  with  my  tears,  as  I  called  to 
mind  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  slave.  I  had  hard  work  to  control  my 
feelings,  but  did  so,  and  cannot  think  but  it  was  the  best  course. 
Among  the  slaveholders  I  found  some  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever  met 
with  —  kind,  obliging,  hospitable,  pious,  and  to  all  appearances  with- 
out a  fault ;  so  I  returned  to  my  home  to  hate  the  sin  and  not  the 
men.  I  made  the  aequaintancc  of  Gov.  Wise,  and  found  that  it  w*as 
not  Wise  that  killed  Cilley ;  it  was  not  Wise  that  fought  for  Slavery 
at  the  South  ;  it  was  his  education  —  for  a  nobler  heart  never  filled 
the  breast  of  man  ;  and  had  he  been  favored  ii^-ith  a  birthplace  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  home  among  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains, he  might  have  been  your  general  in  this  conflict,  and  lying 
wounded  by  your  side  to  night.*  Would  to  Ood  these  brethren  could 
read  our  hearts.  O,  could  they  see  how  we  love  them ;  how  we  de- 
sire their  present  and  future  happiness ;  what  a  change  would  at  once 
take  place  in  their  feelings  towards  us.    Did  Gov.  Wise  know  Christ 

*  What  mlterable  cant!  "Pious**  trafflean  In  God*i  children ;  ^^om **  robbert  of 
God't  poor;  " ptout "  broken  In  the  aonlt  Ibr  whom  Jetmi  died!  ** Kind,  oblljdog^ 
hoftpitable  1 "  No  doubt  of  it!  To  compel  men  and  women  to  work  withoat  reward, 
ii  «o  kind  ;  to  barter  for  baae  fold  the  oflhpring  of  elave  mothers,  is  so  obligInK;  to 
rob  a  race  of  every  social,  civil,  politiral,  matrimonial,  paternal,  filial  rif^ht,  is  $0 
hospitable  an  act,  tliat  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  claw  who  practise  it  should  be  **to 
nil  appearance  without  a  fkult  I  **  And  Wise,  the  assassin  of  Cilley,  the  rapreaantatira 
ninrder«r  of  John  Brown,  the  laudator  of  the  Slave  Pens,  the  acknowledged  head  and 
champion  of  the  vilest  Commonwealth  thst  the  sun  looks  down  on,  of  CMna,  Kt  da- 
serves  tba  eulogy  bestowed  on  him,  when  tha  writer  says,  that  a  **  nol4ar  aeart  never 
flilod  the  brenst  of  man.**  There  are  no  murderers,  there  are  no  asaaaalna,  there  ars 
no  lmw>,  nor  cowardly,  nor  wicked  men,  if  the  philosophy  of  the  writo:  ha  eorrect.  It 
was  nut  Jadas,  then,  but  Jadas't  educatioixt 
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an  did  Paul  when  soundly  conTerted,  there  would  not  be  power  enough 
in  all  the  military  force  of  Virginia  to  hang  John  Brown.  But  enough 
of  this. 

I  have  never  believed  that  Virginia,  for  her  own  honor,  would  hang 
you ;  Jl>ut  ahe  may,  (my  heart  ia  too  full,  my  team  flow  too  £Bist  to 
write,)  if  ahs  does,  such  a  funeral  aa  the  fun  never  saw  before,  will 
follow. 

Keep  up  good  courage ;  a  fbw  more  rising  and  setting  suns,  and 
the  struggle  will  be  over ;  and  the  thrice  welcome  words  will  reach 
your  ears,  '*  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you.'' 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Washington  County  for  thirty-eight  yeara ; 
left  Fort  Edward,  New  York,  Hay,  1808,  and  am  sure  I  have  met  you, 
but  cannot  tell  where  ;  but  if  foithfiil  to  the  grace  already  given,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  meet  you  again,  and  I  kmno  where.  Praise  the  Lord,  on 
that  bUssful  shore,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  forever  at  rest.  You  will  not  be  permitted,  like  Moses, 
to  return  after  forty  years  to  engage  afresh  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom :  but  God  will  raise  up  others,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  carry 
forward  the  work. 

Farewell,  till  we  meet  in  Heaven ;  for,  when  we  reach  the  landing 

place,  — 

*'  Id  tho  realms  of  endlera  light 

W«*ll  bid  this  world  of  noise  and  show 
Good  night,  good  night,  good  night; 
We*ll  stmn  the  storm,**  Ac. 

Your  unworthy  friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord, 

J.  M.  B. 

Ellenville,  New  Yoke,  Nov.  26. 
Dear  Brother :  We  are  personally  strangers,  but  we  cherish  for  God 
and  Humanity  the  same  love  and  trust.  Permit  me,  then,  a  brother 
in  bonds  with  the  bound,  to  extend  to  you  my  Christian  sympathy  and 
prayer  in  this  hour  of  your  trial.  Be  assured,  my  dear  brother,  that 
the  heart  of  the  nation  is  with  you ;  that  whatever  the  difference  in  the 
mode  of  our  operation,  our  purpose,  "to  break  every  fetter,"  is  the 
same.  I  am  grateful  that  God  and  your  own  heart  sustain  you  in 
your  journey  "  Home."  You  and  I  do  *•  worship  the  same  God,"  — 
the  God  of  righteousness  and  justice,  who  weigheth  motives ;  and 
though  Mi^re  defeated,  will  not  fail  to  reward  good  intentions.  I 
trust  thj^^Pupon  your  mind  no  doubt  of  your  acceptance  with  God 
through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  little  I  have  read 
of  your  confident  arowal  of  the  Divine  Merc^f  towti^iwi^  Oj««^'«fiw^ 
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with  the  hope  that  though  men  kill  the  body,  Ood  will  aooriih  the 
spirit  —  the  man  —  under  His  own  pavilion  of  light  forercr. 

I  trust  you  will  esteem  it  no  reproach  that  wicked  men  plot  against 
you,  and  put  you  to  death  on  the  gibbet.  The  gibbet,  and  the  cross, 
and  the  fiiigot,  have  often  been  honored  by  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  Had  you  been  successfiQ,  men  would  hate  called 
you  a  hero ;  but  because  defeated  —  I  forbear  the  rest.  My  heart  siek- 
ens  at  the  thought  that  conscience,  and  divine  trust,  and  self-sacrific- 
ing benerolence  must  lie  in  a  cell  and  await  a  cruel  death.  But  we 
now  build  monuments  for  those  whom  others  murdered,  and  Ood 
shall  yet  build  yours,  not  perhaps  in  bronze  or  marble  shaft,  but  in  a 
nation  of  free  and  happy  men,  who  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  the 
Moses  of  their  Redemption.  Ton  need  not  fear  that  your  ikmily  will 
suffer  want ;  Ghxl  and  the  good  will  succor  them.  And  now,  my  dear 
brother,  will  you  not  indulge  me  with  at  least  a  short  reply.  I  shall 
cherish  it  long,  and  gather  inspiration  from  its  sight  for  other  conflicta 
in  behalf  of  religion  and  liberty.  I  too  have  a  family  of  children,  and 
I  desire  that  they  should  live  for  the  oppressed ;  and,  if  such  is  God's 
will,  die  fighting  their  battles.  I  will  surely  swear  them  at  God's 
altar  to  eternal  hatred  of  American  and  every  other  Slavery.  I  shall 
pray  fervently  every  day  until  you  depart,  that  Ood  may  be  with  you 
and  comfort  you.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  sincerely  your  brother  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  right, 

J.  P. 

Pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Ellenville,  TJlstcr  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  YoKX,  November  25. 
My  Dear  Friend :  I  rejoice  in  the  strength  and  courage  vouchsa£sd 
to  you  in  your  present  emergency.  Our  good  Father  is  on  your 
side,  and  this  fact  places  you  in  the  ftuyority.  Good  men,  every 
where,  will  ever  revere  your  name.  Unselfish  integrity  has  made 
that  name  immortal.  .  .  .  God  bless  you ! 

FartweU,  N.  S. 

New  Tosk,  November  26,  1859. 
Dear  Sir ;  "Will  you  favor  me  with  your  autograph,  which  I  will 
highly  prize  as  the  best  memento  of  one  who  is  about  to  sacrifice  his 
life  in  a  great  and  noble  cause.  Pardon  my  intrusion  upon  your  last 
moments  for  that  which  may  seem  to  you  of  little  momentor  conse- 
quence ;  but  I  assure  you  that  it  i%'ill  be  ever  retained  by  ^Vkrith  that 
respect  which  is  due  the  name  of  a  man  who  makes  so  gre^i  sacrifice. 
May  He  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  guide  and  sustain  you  in 
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fbme  the  last  moments  of  your  ttdstence,  ind  safely  lead  you  to  that 
home  which  awaits  yot^  —  is  the  humble  ptayer  of  your  obedient 
serrant,  E.  T. 

New  York,  Thursday,  November  24. 
My  Dear  Friend :  The  writer  of  this  letter  to  you  may  be  person* 
ally  unknown,  but  is  a  deep  sympathizer,  in  connection  with  thou- 
ttnd«  of  others,  whose  hearts  are  engaged  in  prayer  for  you  and  your 
Kllow  prisoners,  who  are  now  iinder  sentence  of  death  in  the  prison 
of  Virginia,  for  entertaining  the  principles  of  Freedom  and  Liberty  to 
the  eaptire  in  bonds,  as  though  in  bonds  with  him.  Your  cause  is  a 
good  one.  Bear  up,  brave  warrior !  under  the  approaching  trial  and 
the  day  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  seal  the  truth  with  your 
blood !  These  are  the  days  that  try  men's  souls,  and  are  like  the  days 
of  old  in  which  the  martyrs  fought,  bled,  and  died.  No  doubt  but  on 
the  day  of  execution,  millions  of  prayers  will  be  offered  up  to  the  Qod 
of  Heaven  and  earth  in  your  behalf,  from  Christian  hearts,  who  feel 
with  you  and  for  you ;  and  of  this  you  may  have  the  fullest  assurance 
in  the  hour  of  triid. 

Ever  yours  in  truth  and  friendship,  L.  W.  T. 

PROM  A  "LOVER  OF  JUSTICE." 

Philadelphia,  November  29. 
Dear  Sir :  Feeling  a  true,  and  I  trust,  a  sincere  sympathy  for  your 
being  under  bonds,  and  with  desire  your  punishment  may  be  com- 
muted to  imprisonment,  and  that  thereby  your  life  may  be  spared,  I 
have  implored  his  Excellency  Gov.  Wise  in  your  behalf  several  times, 
and  I  trust  it  may  be  done.  My  dear  old  man,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  acted  agreeably  to  what  you  considered  a  duty ;  but  sound  sense 
and  the  law  of  the  land,  show  evidently  you  acted  wrong,  and  haVe 
been  guilty  of  a  great  folly  in  judgment,  and  I  trust  those  who  may 
have  the  power  will  think  so,  —  that  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  and 
not  of  principle ;  and  that  they  may  be  influenced  by  a  principle  of 
mercy,  instilled  by  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  good,  to  show  you 
and .  those  who  are  with  you  mercy,  and  thereby  allay,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  hostile  feelings  in  the  North,  that  your  execution  will 
produce.  If  you  have  to  suffer  this  severe  penalty,  you  will  be  for* 
ever  immortalized  as  a  true  martyr  of  Liberty,  and  be  the  cause  with» 
out  doubt  of  lajring  a  foundation  stone  of  the  Liberty  party  of  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  that  will  not  rest  until  the  febric  of 
the  Institution  of  Slavery  shall  be  shaken  unto  its  foundations.  But 
it  must  be  done  constitutionally,  and  not  by  violence  —  that  would 
produce  a  greater  evil  than  the  one  you  ftttemptftA.  xo  cl^^^»^ft^^1ti- 
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UooddMd  «dl  icfolalioii.  od  an  ill  konon  ;  nd  it  iRNdd  bt 
tniDpliiig  uftm  the  rig^itB  «i  your  idlow-cidaBBa,  as  joa  did.  It  is  a 
vark  of  time.  God  in  hif  own  time  will  hdag  it  abcmt ;  fear  not.  I 
cincerelj  tmst  your  life  may  be  qiaied.  If  not,  tmst  in  tlie  loring 
power  of  God  Almightr,  and  Hie  will  siatain  yo«&  and  give  yoa  a  teat 
among  tbe  righteous  martyrs  wlio  liave  gone  befiire  yon.  Tour  fiun- 
Qr,  no  doubt,  will  be  weU  taken  care  ci,  and  may  the  Lord  in  ffii 
Infinite  Mercy  be  widi  yon  in  life  or  death,  is  my  most  earnest  pr8y% 
Yon  are  generally  beUered  to  be  an  honest  and  upright  man,  but  a 
Tcry  deluded  one  on  Ihe  subject  of  Slavery ;  and  it  being  a  delusion 
of  judgment  and  not  of  prindplea,  I  psay  you  miqr  hare  mercy  ex- 
tended to  you  and  yonr  aaodates. 

Yours  truly,  A  Lom  of  Jrsnca. 

**  Needs  no  reply,"  is  tbe  eomrnent  wiitten  on  this  letter  by  John 
Brown  himself. 

FROM  KABCUB  SFBINO. 
To  Jomr  Bkowtt.  EAOLxswoon,  Kor.  28,  1859. 

My  Dear  and  Venerated  Sir :  Erer  since  my  dear  wife  and  son's 
Tisit  of  sympathy  to  you,  and  your  exeellent  wife's  short  sojourn  with 
us,  I  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to  write  to  you  some  words  of  cheering 
and  strengthening  sympathy.  But  I  could  say  nothing,  of  this  kind, 
that  is  not  better  said  in  the  two  hymns  I  here  send  you,  which  hare 
been  blessings  to  me,  and  many  others,  in  times  of  trial. 

With  the  most  earnest  wish  and -prayer  that  GFod  may  be  with  you 
to  the  last,  and  that  in  surrendering  your  life  as  an  offering  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed,  you  may  also  be  enabled  to  feel,  towards  all  who 
haye  misunderstood  you,  **  Father  forgire  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  and  **  incline  the  hearts  of  this  people  to  th  juttfy,  km 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God"  as  the  cnfy  course  of  true  ^afetyp 
and  solid  national  prosperity  and  peace, 

I  remain,  sincerely  your  friend,  Mascvs  Spbuig. 

COUBAOE  AKD   HoPB. 

Awake,  our  souls ;  away  our  fears ; 

Let  every  trembling  thought  be  gone ; 
Awake,  and  run  the  hearenly  race, 

And  put  a  cheerful  courage  on. 

True  'tis  a  strait  and  thorny  road. 

And  mortal  spirits  tire  and  feint ; 
But  they  forget  the  mighty  God, 

Who  fee4s  the  strength  qf  eyery  saint ; 
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The  mighty  God,  whose  boundless  power 

Is  ever  new  and  ever  young. 
And  finn  endures,  while  countless  years 

fheir  everlasting  circles  run. 

From  Thee,  the  overflowing  spring. 

My  soul  shall  drink  a  fresh  supply ; 
Wlulc  such  as  trust  their  native  strength, 

Shall  melt  away  and  droop  and  die. 

Swift  as  an  eagle  cuts  the  air, 

We'll  mount  aloft  to  thine  abode ; 
On  wings  of  love  our  souls  shall  fly, 

Kor  tire  amidst  the  heavenly  road. 

WATIi. 


"NsABBB,  KT  God,  to  Theb." 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee  I 
E'en  though  it  be  a  ero9i  that  raiseth  me : 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
**  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  —  nearer  to  Thee. 

Though  like  the  wanderer,  the  sun  gone  down, 
Darkness  be  over  me,  my  rest  a  stone ; 
Yet  in  my  dreams  Fd  be 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  —  nearer  to  Thee.'* 

There  let  the  way  appear  tUpt  unto  heaven ; 
All  that  thou  sendest  me  in  mercy  given ; 
Angels  to  beckon  me 

**  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  —  nearer  to  Thee.** 

Then  with  my  waking  thoughts  bright  with  thy  praise, 
Out  of  my  stony  griefii  Bethel  Fll  raise : 
So  by  my  wobs  to  be 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, — nearer  to  Thee.' 


•• 


«« 


Or,  if  on  joyful  wing,  cleaving  the  sky. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot,  upward  I  fly, 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  —  nearer  to  Thee." 

8.  F.  Adaxi. 


'.■•». . 


II. 

Letters  from  Northern  Women. 

FROM  these  letters  of  Northern  women  I  have  omitted  sach 
passages  only  as  I  suppose  the  writers  would  not  wish 
to  see  published.  Bequests  for  autographs  and  locks  of  hair 
abound  in  all  the  letters ;  but,  for  sufficient  reasons,  I  have 
stricken  most  of  them  ouL 


FROM  A  ttULSSAOHUSETTS  MATRON. 

[MA88ACHV8BTT8,]   XoT.  8. 

Dear  and  Honored  Friend :  At  last  my  bonds  are  loosed,  and  I  can 
write  you  a  word  of  love  and  helping.  Comfort  and  cheer  yon  have 
from  obedience  to  that  eternal  law  of  right  God  stamped  in  such  Hy- 
ing characters  upon  your  soul  when  he  sent  it  forth  to  do  its  work 
among  the  children  of  m^.  Your  sublime  allegiance  to  truth  u  our 
comfort  and  cheer  in  this  sharp  trial.  Through  much  and  sore  anguish  I 
hare  come  to  look  upon  the  second  of  December  as  the  glorious  birth- 
day of  one  whom  all  men  will  delight  to  honor  when  the  mists  of  sin 
and  selfishness  shall  have  rolled  away  forerer  from  their  eyes.  Dear, 
brare  old  friend,  you  can  never  die  !  The  gallows  seems  no  longer  a 
degradation,  since  your  example  has  so  hallowed  and  glorified  it !  For 
the  Truth**  sake  I  can  let  tou  die ;  but  for  our  affection's  sake  we 
would  put  our  arms  around  you  and  hold  you  here  forever,  'iou 
are  constantly  in  our  minds  by  day  and  by  night.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  we  all  suffered  the  few  first  days ;  and  had  I  not  been  confined 
to  a  sick  bed,  I  think  I  should  have  found  my  way  to  that  Virginia 
prison.  God  bless  you  forever  for  your  faithfulness  to  a  great  prin- 
ciple. Justice,  truth,  and  immortality  seem  the  only  realities  when 
contemplated  from  the  heights  you  have  ac^hVevedL,   \^vr^\x^  \A\fti 

35*     ■  ^^^ 
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• 

brarer  and  tmer  woman  and  mother  (albeit  a  sadder)  for  the  leaon 
you  hare  taught.  Your  name  shall  be  a  cherished  household  word ; 
and  as  long  as  we  liye  your  Beaoeni^  Birthday  shall  beliept  in  our 
hearts  and  home. 

'*Paoe  !n  thy  cdl,  old  Socntea, 

Cbeerilj  to  and  fro; 
Tnut  to  the  impulw  of  thy  mml 

And  let  the  poleon  flow; 
They  may  ■hmtter  to  earth  the  lamp  of  elay 

That  bolde  a  light  dirine, 
Snt  they  cannot  qoench  the  fire  of  thogght 

By  any  radi  deadly  wine ; 
They  cannot  Mot  thy  tpoken  word 

From  the  memory  of  man, 
By  all  the  poiaon  erer  waa  brewed 

Since  time  ita  coorae  heitan ; 
To^y  abhorred,  to-morrow  adored ; 

80  roand  and  round  we  mn ; 
▲nd  erer  the  tmth  cornea  uppermost. 

And  erer  la  Joatice  done.** 

My  little  son  Henry  sends  you  his  loye,  and  says  he  will  never  for- 
get you. 

And  now,  dear,  brave  old  friend,  farewelL  •*  A  little  while  and  we 
shall  not  sec  you,  because  you  go  unto  the  Father.  And  again,  a  little 
while  and  we  shall  see  you,  because  we,  too,  go  unto  the  Father." 
May  the  blessed  God  reveal  to  you  more  and  more  of  Hi>  Divine 
Spirit  until  "  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life" 

Your  friend  with  enduring  love  and  reverence, 

M.  £.  S. 

FROM  A   CONNECTICUT  MOTHER. 

NoBWiCH,  Connecticut.  [No  Date.] 
Although  I  am  personally  unknoi^'n  to  you,  yet  I  have  a  strong 
regard  for  such  a  noble  old  man  as  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be. 
May  the  Ood  of  peace  and  truth  be  ynth  you  and  your  compuiions 
in  this  world  and  the  one  to  come.  Although  man  ha.s  said  you 
must  die  at  such  a  time,  trust  in  God,  for  he  may  yet  deliver  thee ; 
fcr  with  Him  nothing  is  impossible.  But  if  you  die,  may  the  God  in 
'\rhich  you  so  sincerely  trust,  help  you  to  remain  'true  and  firm  until 
the  last.  You  have  many  friends  who  deeply  sympathise  with  you 
and  your  noble  wife.  May  she  still  have  the  consolation  to  know  that 
if  you  die,  it  is  not  for  wrong,  but  for  right,  which  we  should  all  fol- 
low, even  if  we  suffer  for  it.  .  •  • 

•    M.E.  H. 
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FROM  A  QUAKERESS. 

[No  Date.] 
Dear  Friend :  A  few  humble  believers,  some  of  whom  haye  been 
&sting  and  praying  for  thee  and  thy  fellow-prisoners,  desire  that  ye 
should  know  that  ye  are  thus  remembered.  He  who  searches  the 
heart  can  make  known  the  fulness  of  what  we  feel  but  forbear  to 
express.  Dear  Mend,  if  thou  knowest  the  way  of  life,  thou  hast  help 
the  world  knows  not  of;  but  if  thou  hast  never  known  Him  whom  to 
know  aright  is  life  eternal,  we  entreat  thee  in  tender  love  to  look  to 
Him  in  this  hour  of  need.  Read  the  46th  Psalm  and  the  14th  Chapter 
of  St.  John.  Pour  out  thy  supplications  to  thy  Redeemer :  He  hath 
His  loving  eyes  upon  you  ihese ;  His  ear  will  be  specially  open  to  thy 
cry  in  the  name'  of  Jesus.  It  is  Christ  alone  on  whom  we  can  rest. 
Be  instant  in  prayer,  remembering  that  the  true  Church  is  wrestling 
with  thee.  We  have  fear  lest,  from  the  bravery  and  magnanimity  of 
thy  spirit,  thou  shoxddst  not  be  sensible  where  thy  strength  lieth,  as  we 
poor  weaker  ones  are,  and  have  therefore  affectionately  entreated  thee 
to  keep  very  near  in  dependence  on  thy  Divine  Redeemer.  We  hope 
the  rest  of  thy  prisoners  may  see  this  letter,  for  we  would  point  them 
all  to  the  only  refuge.  O  friends,  look  to  your  Redeemer  in  supplica- 
tion, and  thus  draw  down  by  prayer  His  loving  kindness  unto  your 
wounded  hearts.  We  pray  for  you,  but  you  must  pray  for  yourselvea.' 
We  will  also  do  what  we  can  for  your  &mily  if  they  need. 

PROM   AN   OHIO   WOMAN. 

Decatvb,  Browk  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  16. 

Dear  Sir :  Can  you  give  me  a  minute  of  your  time  ?  Like  Mrs. 
Child,  who  '*  can  scarcely  take  comfort  in  any  thing  "  on  your  accoimt, 
for  a  time  I  could  not  well  attend  to  my  work,  but  only  wanted  to  sit 
down,  lean  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  remain  thus  in  the  palsy  that 
had  come  upon  me.  My  mental  and  moral  nature  seemed  paralyzed 
vrith  the  thoughts  that  the  se^-evident  impossibility  that  man  could 
own  man  seemed  to  be  true  ;  and  when  one  arose  to  rescue  hij 
brother,  following  only  the  instincts  of  right,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
golden  rule,  that  there  should  be  power  upon  earth  lai^'fuUy  to  put 
him  to  death.  In  listless  moments  tears  have  welled  up  and  offered 
themselves,  but  no  sooner  is  nature  conscious  of  them  than  they  come 
no  farther.  The  subject  is  too  great.  Tears  can  express  nothing  of 
what  the  soul  feels  under  some  contemplations.  Believing  myself  in 
conscience  bound  to  give  heed  to  the  views  of  others  (as  H.  W. 
Beecher)  about  the  best  mode  of  enfranchising  the  slave,  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  slave  could  have  sunk  so  low  m  "bMfc  d^^jwAa^'a.  ^^aX\& 
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would  not  have  been  willing  to  accq[>t  your  boon,  had  it  |inrved  to  be 
in, your  power  to  gire  it  to  him,  —  such  considerations  diverted  my 
thoughts  and  relieved  somewhat  the  oppression  of  my  mind.  I  sup- 
pose thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  feel  the  same  kindness  and 
admiration  that  is  felt  for  you  here.  I  wish  they  wouUf  write  and' say 
so  to  you,  instead  of  telling  all  to  each  other.  But,  perhaps,  they  de 
not  think  of  that ;  or  they  may  be  afraid.  Our  minister  prays  for 
you  in  our  pulpit;  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  it  might  do  you 
good  to  hear  such  prayers  as  he  puts  up  for  you,  and  those  who  suffer 
with  you.  I  have  b€»en  watching  for  it,  and  am  so  glad  the  channd 
has  been  opened  through  which  **  the  sympathies  of  others  can  most 
successfully  reach  you,"  (though  my  own  contribution  must  at  present 
be  small,)  for  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  do  any  thing  for  you ;  and  per- 
sonally you  seem  to  need  so  little  of  any  thing  that  we  can  do.  I 
suppose  mart}Ts  that  are  called  forth  by  the  sins  of  a  lost  world  have 
that  greatness  of  soul,  of  benevolence,  that  needs  not  so  much  the 
sympathies  and  consolations  called  forth  by  affliction.  Although  they 
may  shed  nature's  tears  of  love  and  affection  with  friends  most  dear, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  the  souls  of  those  friends  themselves  must  retire 
again  to  a  depth  or  an  elevation  beyond  the  region  of  tears.  You 
perhaps  do  not  know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  your  thousands  of  friends, 
.  and  will  be,  especially  as  the  time  of  death  draws  near,  and  when  it  is 
past,  that  you  have  left  this  statement :  **  I  am  quite  cheerful  under  oil 
fny  offlicting  circumstancet  and  prospectt,  having^  as  I  humbiy  trusty  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  under»t€t*iding**  And  now,  noble  old  man, 
— noble  from  our  point  of  view,  though  in  God*s  s5ght  but  a  pordoned 
and  unprofitable  wrvant,  —  that  our  Father  awaits  you  is  the  hope  of 

one  who,  /  humbly  trust,  is  your  friend  in  Christ. 

M.  N. 

FROM   A   YOUNG  WOMAN   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sprinofield,  Mass.,  Nov.  18. 
My  Dear  Friend :  In  sending  to  you  these  few  words  of  affection- 
ate sympathy,  I  feel  I  am  expressing  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  my 
'  dear  father  were  he  still  with  us ;  for  you  well  know  that  you  always 
had  not  only  his  respect  and  confidence,  but  his  warm  sympathy  in 
your  noble  struggles  for  the  rights  of  your  fcUow-mcn,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  is  now  among  the  innumerable  crowd  of  witnesses  who,  unseen  by 
mortal  eyes,  watch  over  and  sustain  you  in  these  dark  hours  of  vour 
earthly  lot.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  are  constantly  in  our  thoughts, 
and  daily  remembered  in  our  prayers,  and  that  we  shall  do  what  little 
we  can  to  comfort  and  aid  your  afflicted  wife  and  children,  whom  may 
God  hi  his  unspeakable  mercy  guard  and  sustain.     During  your  short 
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Tisit  with  OS,  some  two  years  since,  you  won  all  our  hearts,  and  the 
rememhrance  of  those  few  days  will  ever  be  affectionately  cherished. 
It  is  a  cruel,  bitter  fate  which  denies  to  so  many  loving,  anxious  hearts 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  thing  for  you ;  to  sit  quietly  and  power- 
less in  our  homes,  and  see  injustice  triumph,  requires  the  ftill  exercise 
of  aU  Christian  patience  and  forbearance,  and  we  can  only  look  to 
Him  who  can  make  all  things  work  together  for  good.  My  mother 
and  sisters  unite  with  me  in  love  and  affectionate  remembrances. 
Kay  Ood  be  with  you  even  to  the  end,  and  at  last  receive  you  to 
Himself,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  attached  friend, 

FROM  A  GIRL  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Lamont,  Ottawa  Co.,  Michigan,  Nov.  23. 
My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  for  many  days ;  and  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  am  resolved  to 
do  so,  hoping  this  may  reach  you.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian man  ;  that  you  know  in  whom  you  have  trusted  all  your  life ; 
that  you  have  that  within  which  will  make  your  spirit  stronger  and 
braver  to  endure  to  the  last.  My  father  fought  with  you  in  the  Battle 
of  Plattsburg,  in  1812.  He  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest.  You  will 
meet  him  with  all  the  redeemed  throng,  who  perished  with  their  armor 
on,  in  that  land  where  wrong  will  be  made  right.  If  this  reaches  you 
in  time,  coxdd  you  write  me  but  one  line,  or  your  name,  even,  with 
your  own  hand,  I  would  treasure  it  as  a  priceless  legacy.  May  Ood 
bless  you  and  give  you  i>eace  in  yova  last  earthly  hour,  is  the  prayer 
of  your  sympathizing  friend,  L.  A.  B. 

FROM   A   WOMAN  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  Nov.  24. 
Dear  Brother :  This  day  is  set  apart  by  many  of  the  States  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Ood  for  all  his  mercies  to  us  in  the 
year  that  is  past ;  and,  as  a  people,  we  have  much  to  be  thankfril 
for,  while  we  hide  our  faces  in  shame  that  one  of  our  fellow-citizens 
lies  in  prison  this  day,  under  sentence  of  death,  for  daring  to  love 
freedom  and  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed.  And  I  am  impelled, 
from  deep  sympathy  with  you,  to  address  you  these  few  lines,  that  I 
may  add  to  the  proofs  you  already  have,  that  the  great  Northern 
Heart  beats  warmly  in  yoiir  behalf;  and,  though  a  Virginia  jury  pro- 
nounce you  guilty  of  Treason  and  Murder,  and  a  Virginia  Judge  past 
sentence  ot  death  upon  you,  you  will  not  die.  You  will,  I  trust,  be 
freed  from  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  earth,  your  work  being  done. 
But  does  not  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgima  iox^scift  ^t)lcaX  Vt^^x\.  ^^[&^ 
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liftre  taken  ywa  life,  and  tboae  of  jtna  feDow-salfeienii  Hhrnn  viD  urn 
np  twenty  John  Browns  where  there  was  one  hefbre,  and  the  i^mmI 
of  John  Brown  will  haunt  them  tQl  they  let  the  opprtsacd  90  free ) 
Bejuice,  then,  my  hrother,  that  you  are  accounted  worthy  to 
••  The  senrant  is  not  abore  his  Lord ; "  and  when  I  heard  one  of 
Brooklyn  pastors  lead  up  a  congregation  of  three  thoiiaaad  aoula  m 
tender,  ferrcnt  supplication  to  Him  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry 
of  His  children,  in  your  behalf^  and  those  in  prison  with  yon,  I  felt 
that  you  would  be  sustained  to  the  last.  And  /  thank  God  this  day. 
as  thousands  will,  for  the  assurance  we  ha^e  that  you  are  not  withoiil 
Hb  comforting  presence  and  blessing  in  your  bonds,  and  I  bcSiera 
you  are  willing  to  die  if  thereby  the  chains  of  the  oppressed  may  be 
loosed,  that  they  may  go  free ;  and  this  affidr  will  surely  hasten  that 
day.  Be  of  good  cheer ;  *•  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ; "  •*  neither 
fear  what  man  can  do  unto  you."  The  lored  ones  you  leare  bdund 
will  be  abundantly  cared  for ;  so  do  not  distress  yourself  this  wise ;  and 
my  prayer  is,  and  shall  be,  that  your  feith  and  courage  may  sustain 
you  to  the  last,  and  an  abundant  entrance  ministered  unto  you  into 
your  Hearcnly  Father's  House.    Farewell.  H.  C- 

FBOM   A  WOMAN  OF  THE  RACE  HE   DIED  FOR. 

Kexdalyille,  Iicdxana,  Not.  26. 
Dear  Friend :  Although  the  hands  of  Slavery  throw  a  barrier  be- 
tween you  and  me,  and  it  may  not  be  my  pririlege  to  see  you  in  your 
prison-house,  Virginia  has  no  bolts  or  bars  through  which  I  dread  to 
send  Tou  my  sympathy.  In  the  name  of  the  young  girl  sold  from  th« 
warm  clasp  of  a  mother's  arms  to  the  clutches  of  a  libertine  or  a  prof- 
ligate, —  in  the  name  of  the  slave  mother,  her  heart  rocked  to  and  fro 
by  the  agony  of  her  mournful  separations,  —  I  thank  you,  that  yon 
hare  been  brare  enough  to  reach  out  your  hands  to  the  crushed  and 
blighted  of  my  race.  You  have  rocked  the  bloody  Bastile ;  and  I 
hope  that  from  your  sad  fete  great  good  may  arise  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Already  from  your  prison  has  come  a  shout  of  triumph 
against  the  giant  sin  of  our  country.  The  hemlock  is  distilled  with 
victory  when  it  is  pressed  to  the  lips  of  Socrates.  The  Cross  becomea 
a  glorious  ensign  when  Calvary's  palc-browed  sufferer  yields  up  his 
Hfe  upon  it.  And,  if  Universal  Freedom  is  ever  to  be  the  dominant 
power  of  the  land,  your  bodies  may  be  only  her  first  stepping  stcnei 
to  dominion.  I  would  prefer  to  see  Slavery  go  down  peaceably  hy 
men  breaking  off  their  sins  by  righteousness  and  their  iniquities  by 
showing  justice  and  mercy  to  the  poor ;  but  we  cannot  tell  what  the 
future  may  bring  forth.    Ood  writes  national  judgments  upon  national 
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rfns ;  and  what  may  be  slumbering  in  the  storehouse  of  dirine  justice 
we  do  not  know.  We  may  earnestly  hope  that  your  £ste  will  not  bt 
a  Tain  lesson,  that  it  will  intensify  our  hatred  of  Slayery  and  love  of 
freedom,  and  that  your  martyr  grave  will  be  a  sacred  altar  upon 
which  men  will  record  their  tows  of  undying  hatred  to  that  system 
which  tramples  on  man  and  bids  defiance  to  Ood.  I  have  written  to 
ytMir  dear  wife,  and  sent  her  a  few  dollars,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  you 
that  I  will  continue  to  assist  her.  May  the  crrer-blessed  God  shield 
you  and  your  fellow-prisoners  in  the  darkest  hours.  Send  my  sym* 
pathy  to  your  fellow-prisoners ;  tell  them  to  be  of  good  courage ;  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  the  Eternal  Ood,  and  lean  upon  His  ererlasting  arms  for  a 
sure  support.  If  any  of  them,  like  you,  have  a  wife  or  children  that 
I  can  help,  let  them  send  me  word.  .  .  . 

Yours  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  F.  E.  Vf, 

FBOH  THE  COLORED  WOMEN  OF  BROOKLTN. 

Brookltx,  Not.  26. 
In  b$half  of  the  colored  women  of  Boston,  Dear  Sir :  We,  a  portion 
of  the  American  people,  would  fain  offer  you  our  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathies  in  the  cause  you  have  so  nobly  espoused,  and  that 
you  so  firmly  adhere  to.  We  tndy  appreciate  your  most  noble  and 
humane  effort,  and  recognize  in  you  a  Saviour  commissioned  to  redeem 
us,  the  American  people,  from  the  great  National  Sin  of  Slavery ;  and 
though  you  have  apparently  feiled  in  the  object  of  your  desiren,  yet 
the  influence  that  we  believe  it  will  eventually  exert,  will  accomplish 
■11  your  intentions.  We  consider  you  a  model  of  true  patriotism,  and 
one  whom  our  common  country  will  yet  regard  as  the  greatest  it  has 
produced,  because  you  have  sacrificed  all  for  its  sake.  We  rejoice  in 
the  consciousness  of  your  perfect  resignation.  We  shall  ever  hold 
you  dear  in  our  remembrance,  and  shall  infrise  the  same  feelings  in  our 
posterity.  We  have  always  entertained  a  love  for  the  country  which 
gave  us  birth,  despite  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  us,  and  have  always 
be^  hopefrd  that  the  future  would  augur  better  things.  We  feel 
now  that  your  glorious  act  for  the  cause  of  humanity  has  afforded  us 
an  unexpected  realization  of  some  of  our  seemingly  vain  hopes.  And 
now,  in  view  of  the  coming  crisis  which  is  to  terminate  all  your  labors 
of  love  for  this  life,  our  mortal  natures  fell  to  sustain  us  under  the 
trying  affliction ;  but  when  we  view  it  from  our  religious  standpoint, 
wt  feel  that  earth  is  not  worthy  of  you,  and  that  your  spirit  yeameth 
lor  a  higher  and  hoKer  existenet#  Therelbfe  we  willingly  give  you 
iip»  and  submit  to  His  will  **  who  doeth  all  things  well." 

Toon  with  wana  xigaxd,  \L.^«'l«^« 
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FROM  A  WOMAN  OF  FENNSTLVANIA. 

Craxbe&sbubo,  Pb9K.,  Not.  26. 
...  I  had  hoped  that  your  life  would  bo  spared,  until  the  leccnt 
public  declaration  of  Got.  Wise,  when  he  Tisited  you  in  prison  to  tcQ 
you  that  he  cannot  temper  Virginia  justice  with  mercy  —  that  darUng 
attribute  of  Him  who  shall  judge  us  all.  A  million  hearts  will  be 
saddened  by  your  execution,  and  a  million  more  will  feci  keenly  on 
the  issues  it  will  thrust  upon  the  world  that  ncrer  fielt  before.  Its 
fruits  must  be. left  to  time;  God  only  knows  them.  As  a  wife  and 
mother,  I  hare  regretted  that  an  act  springing  from  deep-seated  con* 
victions  of  duty  —  ho  werer  mistaken,  morally  or  politically  —  should 
desolate  a  home  by  the  gibbet.  But  fear  not  for  those  who  shall 
mourn  your  untimely  and  cruel  end.  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  will  not  forget  them ;  and  the  Toices  of  mothers  of 
the  North,  with  the  true-hearted  men,  will  proride  them  with  all  tem- 
poral comforts.  Sincerely  yours, 

M.  S.  M*C. 

FROM   A   WOMAN   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Not.  27,  1859. 
My  Friend :  You  will  let  me  call  you  so  ?  I  want  to  write  you  a 
few  words  of  loving  sympathy,  though  my  heart  is  heavy  with  grief 
and  sorrow,  and  the  fast-fiilling  tears  will  scarcely  permit  me  to. 
Sometimes,  when  about  my  work,  or  in  the  quiet  twilight  hour,  as.I 
sit  and  think  of  you,  I  see  only  the  glorious  cause  in  which  you  have 
toiled  and  suffered ;  I  remember  your  heroic  self-sacrifices,  your  noble 
generosity,  your  unwavering,  unhesitating  devotion  to  the  right,  and  I 
say  to  myself:  **  Ah !  it  is  a  fitting  close  to  such  a  life;  it  is  well  he 
should  die  a  martyr's  death ;  that  he  should  seal  his  testimony  with 
his  blood  ;  that  he  should  obey  the  apostolic  injunction,  and  *  give  his 
life  for  the  brethren.' "  To-day,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  con- 
stantly, and  with  the  thought  there  has  been  singing  through  my  brain 
the  verse  of  a  hymn 'learned  long  ago  : 

"  On  the  Rock  of  AgM  Ibanded, 

What  can  ithnke  thy  snrif  repoM  f 
With  miration's  walls  rarroanded, 
Thou  canst  smile  at  all  thy  foes,'* 

**  Ah ! "  I  say  to  myself,  **  that  is  true,  but  it  does  not  contam  al7; 
for  he  weeps  and  praya  for  his  persecutors."  Sometimes,  when  I  havt 
thought  of  the  down-trodden  and  the  oppressed,  I  have  repeated  sadly 
to  myjtclf  the  plaint  which  seems  as  if  written  expressly  for  them : 
"^hoid,  is  it  nothing  to  you  all,  ^e  tbaX  ^gaaa  Vs«  ^SoaXl  «X  alooa  and 
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weep  ? "  Yes,  it  was  something  to  one  brayc,  true»  manly  heart,  some- 
thing which  caused  him  to  toil  and  suffer,  and  at  lr*st  lay  dow'n  his  life 
in  their  cause.  And  then,  all  of  these  high,  brave  thoughts  fade  out, 
and  I  think  of  you  sick  and  suffering,  bound  and  in  pri^ton ;  I  think  of 
the  scoffi  and  jeers,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  bloody  sweat,  the  cross, 
the  agony ;  I  think  of  the  widowed  and  heart-broken  wife,  the  out- 
lawed, manly  sons,  —  alas !  alas !  the  fatherless  ones,  —  and  my  heart 
swells  almost  to  bursting  with  its  grief.  I  have  gone  about  for  weeks 
with  a  soul  heary  and  sick  M-ith  sorrow :  O,  my  God !  how  can  I  say, 
«•  Thy  will  be  done  "  ?  I  haye  one  earnest,  longing  wish ;  that  is,  to  be 
with  you  once,  if  only  for  a  little  while  —  to  look  at  you  with  my  tcar- 
dimmed  eyes  —  to  kneel  by  your  side,  feel  your  hand  laid  in  blessing 
on  my  head,  and  then  go  forth  to  battle  for  the  right  with  all  the 
power  that  is  in  me.  I  should  carry  about  that  blessing  with  me  for- 
ever ;  for  it  would  be  that  of  one  already  standing  in  the  light  of  the 
Eternal  Glory.  But  this  may  not  be.  In  its  place  there  is  one  favor  I 
would  ask  of  you.  It  is,  that  you  would  write  me  a  few  words,  if  only 
to  say,  **Bft  strong;  *'  which  would  be  a  strong  and  sure  support  to 
me,  which  should  be  with  me  always,  and  which  I  would  have  them 
lay  upon  my  pulseless  heart  at  last.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  you } 
Can  you  spare  me  so  much  of  your  precious  time  ?  And  now,  my 
friend,  I  mujt  say  —  Farewell.  O,  how  can  I  ?  how  can  I  ?  It  comes 
from  a  grief-torn  and  bleeding  heart.  I  have  but  one  consolation  — 
that  the  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  tendere^t  compassion,  with  his  own  wounds  bleeding  afresh, 
are  ever  near  you  to  comfort  and  to  bless.  And  now,  at  last  —  Fare- 
well! A.  E.  D. 
To  one  very  near  his  rest  and  reward  —  John  Brown. 

FROM  A   WOMAN   OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

BoscAWEK,  N.  H.,  Nov.  28. 
De*r  Sir :  I  hardly  know  how  to  address  you  at  this  time  in  ap- 
propriate language.  I  have  read  your  history  and  admired  your  noble 
spirit,  and  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  one  word,  at  least,  to  you  from 
New  Hampshire,  before  you  go  to  take  your  *•  crown  of  glory."  I 
have  daily  wished  to  tell  you  of  my  sympathy,  and  have  breathed  in 
secret  prayers  for  you  and  yours.  I  mourn  that  the  world'  must  lose 
from  her  visible,  active  scenes,  and  a  wife  and  children  a  husband  and 
father,  one  such  as  you  are.  I  think  I  sec  the  Heavenly  ones  aroimd 
you,  ministering  to  your  spiritual  being,  and  who  will  guide  you  to 
the  Father,  and  give  you  a  place  among  those  vrYio  -wex^  *^*  i^vu  Va 
Oie  word  of  a^Mdibr  the  tettimonTwUch  they  Ym^^^   «Q.^\AV&sn&. 

36 
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••  white  robes  were  giren,  and  who  serve  him  day  and  Bight  In  ISk 
Temple."  We  believe  with  the  great  good  man  who  sajs*  *•  In  awfij 
providences,  and  in  fraternal  triurophing  lovei  the  rtign  of  night*  thia 
evil,  (Slavery,)  is  shaken ;  thus  mingling  pearl  and  crimson  —^  the  out 
the  sign  of  peace,  the  other  tho  flag  of  strife — herald  the  "p*<«^ 
dawn  of  deliverance  '*  New  Hampshire  has  many  sooa  and  dnii^tat 
who  would  help  thee  if  they  could.  . .  .  Allow  me  to  maka  two  re- 
quests of  you,  to  be  (granted,  if  in  your  power»  during  thase  last  days  of 
earth  to  you :  1.  That  you,  a  dear.  Christian  brother,  just  about  to 
enter  the  celestial  city,  would  write  us  one  word — your  autograph,  at 
least.  2.  That  your  last  prayers  and  your  **  minisUrmg  **  in  the  angd 
world  may  be  for  those  whose  powers  and  duties  may  lead  tbem  to 
labor  for  accomplishing  the  great  and  certain  work  of  oirerthrowing 
oppression  and  error.    May  Qod  sustain  you. 

Tour  friendt  H.  A.  B. 

FROM  A  WOMAN  OF  BOSTON. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  28. 
Beloved  and  Honored  Friend :  I  find  comfort  in  the  fidth  that  your 
spirit  ascends  and  sings  while  ours  arc  draped  with  shadows.  Your 
hour  of  freedom  approaches.  Over  that  scaffold,  erected  by  the  foes 
of  freedom,  angels  shall  lovingly  droop  their  arms  to  protect  you.  0 ! 
dear  friend !  I  know  they  will  take  all  thy  pangs.  Thou  wUt  surely 
be  unconscious  of  the  gate  of  mortal  agony  through  which  must  lie 
thy  pathway  to  thy  near  and  eternal  home.  Wc  abide  in  the  shaded 
valley  while  thou  ascendest  the  Mount  of  vision.  Our  hearts  ache  at 
losing  thee  from  our  world,  for  thou  hast  taught  us  how  to  live,  mora 
simply  brave,  more  tenderly  conscientious  lives.  The  banks  of  the 
Potomac  are  sanctified  anew  and  forever  to  us  now,  and  we  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  Washington  may  hail  thee  as  a  brother  and  a  peer.  The 
slopes  of  living  green  that  he  so  loved  in  life  will  be  golden-green  in 
the  pictured  halls  of  our  memories  and  associations,  because  of  the 
eternal  brightness  of  ihj  failure,  as  men  may  now  count  by  results. 
But  — 

**  T\ef  nn^fnl  wk»  dite 
In  a  graat  canw :  the  Mock  may  toak  tbrir  gore, 
Their  heads  may  wdden  la  the  ran ;  their  lloihs 
Be  fining  to  city  gates  and  eaetle  walla ; 
But  •till  their  ipirit  walki  abroad.    Thon^  years 
JOapee,  and  othen  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  aogment  the  deep  and  sweeping  tbooi^ls 
Which  orerpower  all  others,  and  oondnct 
The  world  at  last  to  fireedtm,** 

OorbleMedLoidaykd  hill  apoiitk^did  not  feil«thoii|^tUJ^  bt- 
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liercd  that  Christiimity  died  at  the  Cross.  The  Three  Hundred  who 
fell  at  Tlicrmopyla;  failed  not.  Cato,  when  the  body  of  his  dead  son 
was  brought  to  him,  on  a  bier,  all-hailed  him  —  **  Welcome  I  "  as  on* 
who  had  done  his  duty,  and  bade  the  attendants  lay  him  down  whert 
he  could  view  the  bloody  corse  and  count  his  glorious  wounds.  Yon 
granite  shaft  on  Bunker  Hill  witnesseth  that  on  that  Warren  and  hit 
fellow-soldiers  fell ;  but  no  fidlure  drapes  in  history  their  names  with  a 
funeral  poll.  Neither  host  tlu>u,  honored  old  man,  nor  thy  dead  sons, 
nor  thy  fiiUen  companions,  failed.  When  they  who  slay  thee  shall  b« 
gathered  to  fheir  ignoble  dust,  what  hearts  will  thrill,  as  ours  do  now^ 
in  gratitude  for  the  great  gift  of  thy  life  of  sixty  years ;  for  the  hcritagt 
of  thy  steadfast  fiiith  and  deeds  ? 

Dear  old  pilgrim,  thou  mayst  safely  bequeath  thy  wife  and  childrea 
to  Northern  homes  and  hearts.  We  shall  not  forgot  those  dear  to  thee. 
We  take  them  as  a  sacred  legacy.  Thine  eyes  are  lifted  to  the  distant 
hills.  Ours  are  often  wet  with,  burning  tears.  But  we  remember  that 
thou  abidest  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  where  no  eyil  can 
befaU  thee.  Belieye  us,  multitudes  of  brave  and  sorrow-stricken 
hearts  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  eyen  the  world,  await  mourn- 
fully and  sjrmpathetically  thy  exit.  It  will  be  thy  freedom  hour.  And 
angels  shall  soothuigly  welcome  thee  to  a  home  where  there  is  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying.  For  blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city. 

We  woidd  greet  with  hearty  respect  the  humane  jailer  and  hie 
fiunily. 

Farewell,  and  peace  abide  with  thee.  M.  M.  W. 

FROM  TWO  OLD  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Himsox,  Obio,  Nov.  28,  1809. 
Bear  Sir :  My  long  acquaintance  with  you  and  with  your  lifb  haie 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  fieel  that  there  is  an  attach- 
ment formed  which  Death  alone  can  separate ;  and  now,  as  it  seema 
the  end  draws  near  that  you  must  die,  I  would  say  that  my  prayer  is, 
that  you  may  come  off  conqueror  thro\igh  Him  that  hath  loyed  us,  and 
find  a  resting-place  in  heaven,  where  I  hope  to  meet  with  all  the 
friends  of  humanity.  I  want  something  from  yoiir  hand  to  look  upon 
and  show  to  the  friends  of  humanity.  Your  name  on  a  card  directed 
to  me,  with  a  date  at  the  place  where  you  are,  I  would  like,  with  some 
short  sentiment  of  your  choosing.  L.  C. 

P.  S.  I  bear  you  hare  several  young  daughters,  whicK  slky  he  da* 
peiideDt  ootbvdvmlly  of  friends  to  gel  aloB^mtlbA^QnE^  \^<«^p^ 
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like  to  take  the  youngest,  and  educate  ber  in  my  frmflj  u  oneof  Aem, 
if  you  and  your  Mends  are  willing.  I  ha^e  a  daughter  sizteoi 
years  old,  and  it  would  be  ber  delight  to  help  educate  one  of  Capt 
John  Brown's  daughters. .  .  .  Farewell !  May  God  Almighty  strength* 
en  you  as  you  are  about  to  be  offered  up. 

CoLViiBua,  Korembcr  28. 
Dear  Sir :  Duty  and  inclinaticm  both  urge  me  at  this  late  hour  of 
your  affliction  to  show  you  at  least  one  token  of  remembrance  and 
sympathy.  The  fact  of  my  early  acquaintance  with  you  in  former 
years,  although  much  younger  than  yourself,  the  intimacy  that  existed 
between  our  fathers'  fiunilies  for  years,  growing  out  of  the  relations 
they  sustained  to  each  other  as  neighbors  and  citizens,  and  brethren  in 
the  same  Church  with  yourself,  cooperating  for  the:  establishment  of  a 
New  England  town  in  Hudson,  Ohio ;  for  religion  in  a  church,  mor- 
als in  a  town,  and  education  in  the  founding  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College  —  all  which  Acy  lived  to  see ;  the  friendship  which  my  (now 
sainted)  father  cherished  for  you,  of  which  you  had  ample  testimony ; 
the  high  esteem  which  I  had  and  have  now  in  memory  of  your  worthy 
(now  departed)  father,  as  well  as  the  high  respect  you  sustained  in 
intelligent  and  religious  society ;  the  strong  friendship  which  I  now 
feel  for  your  worthy  and  afflicted  sister,  Mary  Ann,  and  a  heart  yearn- 
ing with  tenderness  for  all  in  sorrow,  and  especially  now  in  your  pecu- 
liar position,  —  I  say  all  this  produces  the  mo$t  intente  iniereat  in  me  as 
well  as  thousands  of  others;  and  although  I  had  scarcely  heard  a 
word  of  you  for  many  years,  excepting  your  Kansas  trials,  and  not 
eren  particulars  of  that ;  yet  when  I  first  heard  of  the  outbreak  at 
Harper's  Ferry  —  the  death  of  your  two  sons  —  the  hasty  trial  —  the 
merciless  sentence  —  after  your  truthful  and  nobU  speech,  and  all — 
my  inmost  soul  T;v*as  moved  with  sadness ;  and  although  suffering  with 
illness,  my  first  impulse  was  to  do  something,  if  possible,  for  a  grant 
of  mercy ;  but  I  soon  was  foiled  in  that  hope,  and  I  resolved  to  resort 
to  prayer  that  God  would  overrule  all  for  good,  as  He  has,  no  doubt, 
and  that  you  might  be  sustained  in  every  conflict :  which  prayer  has 
not  only  gone  up  under  my  roof,  but  from  thousands  of  others  all  over 
the  land ;  and  those  prayers  have  been  heard.  At  any  rate,  from  your 
interesting  letters  it  seems  you  are  almost  miracuknuly  sustained  in 
these  your  last  days  of  earthly  trials ;  and  although  you  sometimes 
may  be  pierced  for  a  moment  to  be  surrounded  by  those  who  deride 
instead  of  those  who  love,  yet  rejoice  and  triumph.  And  I  praise  my 
Maker  that  he  gives  you  grace  to  conquer,  and  at  last,  when  that  last 
hour  comes,  from  which  all  flesh  shrinks,  I  firmly  trust  that  the  So- 
fiouT,  (when,  perhaps,  poor  iwm  t^x^^v^  ^  S&  tx^oalbam^  tqu  with 
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anguish)  will  put  underneath  you  His  wwrkuiing  and  Almighty  Ann« 
and  lift  you  aboye  all  fear  and  pangs,  and  you  will  rejoice  and  tri- 
tanph ;  and  O  !  how  glorious  will  be  the  transition  from  earth's  cruel 
bondage  to  that  Heavenly  Liberty,  and  from  foes  here  to  sainted  loved 
ones  above  !  God  grant  all  this  —  is  the  unceasing  prayer  of  many  as 
well  a3  your  most  sincere  and  sympathizing  friend,  H.  R. 

.  .  .  Please  tell  those /atfoiP«prMon<rj  I  pray  their  peace  may  be  made 
with  God.  You  have  the  kind  regard  and  earnest  prayer  of  my  hus- 
band and  son. 

Dear  Sir :  To  the  accompanying  line  from  Mrs.  R.  I  add  a  word. 
I  am  glad  you  feel  so  well  prepared  to  meet  with  calmness  and  com- 
posure your  fiite.  I  feci  assured,  as  one  in  this  State  recently  said, 
'*  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  your  soul,  and  posterity  will  take  care  of 
your  name."  The  Lord  and  time  will  both  be  right  in  the  judgment 
of  men's  characters  and  motives.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
guide  and  sustain. 

FROM   A  MASSACHUSETTS  MATRON.* 


•,  Massachusetts,  November  29. 


Dear  Friend :  I  have  written  to  you  once  before,  but  fear  it  has 
never  reached  you ;  and  now  I  try  again,  trusting  in  the  generosity 
of  Capt.  Avis.  Be  of  good  cheer,  dear,  brave  old  friend ;  your  dear 
ones  will  be  generously  and  lovingly  cared  for  all  the  rest  of  their 
days !  Last  evening  there  was  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
at  the  Trcmont  Temple,  Boston,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  to 
your  stricken  fimiily.  Every  where,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
money  is  pouring  in,  in  krge  sums  and  small,  for  the  cause  your  nclf- 
devotion  has  made  sacred  to  all  Christian  hearts.  I  would  gladly 
relinquish  ten  years  of  my  mortal  life,  if  thereby  you  could  hear  even 
the  echo  of  the  noble  things  that  were  said  by  the  noblest  men  in  our 
land  last  night.  X  longed  for  wings  to  fly  to  you  and  tell  the  words 
of  life,  beauty,  and  eternal  truth  uttered  so  eloquently  by  that  poet 
and  philosopher,  Mr.  Emerson,  in  behalf  of  you  and  your  cause.  Not 
many  eyes  were  dry ;  and  every  body  that  had  a  heart  throbbed  in 
unison  with  your  own.  God  is  very  good,  my  friend.  He  never  for- 
gets us ;  and,  in  our  darkest  hour,  he  sends  us  the  light  and  titrcn;;th 
we  need.  Thousands  of  true  men  and  women  will  never  tire  of  ti  ying 
to  fill  the  void  your  death  will  make  to  the  afflicted  family  at  North 
Elba.    Trust  me  when  I  say  we  will  nwer  forget  them.  .  .  .  Dear, 

•  Zb«  wvitor  of  ftha  iint  WU«r  or  thU  chttilkiit. 

56* 
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bnre  old  frimd,  I  Aonor,  Jbee,  and  Ueu  jen.  for  tbt  mmmtCbI  tod- 
m<mj  jtm  bare  giTcn  to  fntfA  and  ri^.  I  consecrate  m  jself  anew  to 
tlie  cause  of  the  oppressed.  60  brarely  to  your  death !  God  and 
Uts  holy  angdft  stand  ready  to  receiTe  yon,  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  cfaerish  with  lore  the  remembrance  of  John  Brown  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.    Farewell ! 

Yours  in  lore  and  blessing  forerer,  M.  £.  S. 

Please  gire  poor  Sterens  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  admirmtion  £ar 
his  fortitude  and  patience.    Ood  bleas  yon  both ! 


/ 


m. 

Letters  from  His  Family  and  Relatives. 

SUCH  portions  of  the  Letters  received  by  John  Brown  in 
prison,  from  his  family  and  relatives,  as  it  is  proper  to 
publish,  are  herewith  subjoined : 

PROM  JOHN  brown's  WIPE. 

Eaolbwood,  Perth  Ambot,  Nbw  Yobk,  Not.  13. 
My  Dear  and  BeloTed  Husband :  I  am  here  with  ^Irs.  Spring,  the 
kind  lady  who  came  to  sec  you,  and  minister  to  your  wants,  which  I 
am  deprived  of  doing.  You  have  nursed  and  taken  care  of  me  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  cannot  even  come  and  look  at  you.  O,  it  is  hard !  But 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  believing  it  best.  And  may  the  Lord 
reward  the  kind  jailer  for  his  kind  attentions  to  you.  You  cannot 
think  the  relief  it  gave  me  to  see  ^Irs.  Spring,  and  to  get  a  letter  from 
your  own  hands.  When  you  were  at  home  last  June  I  did  not  think 
that  I  took  your  hand  for  the  last  time.  But  may  Tht  will,  O  Ix>rd, 
be  done.  I  do  not  want  to  do  or  say  any  thing  to  disturb  your  peace 
of  mind ;  but,  O,  I  would  serve  you  gladly  if  I  could.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  rather  hear  that  you  were  dead  than  £&llcn  into 
the  hands  of  your  enemies  ;  but  I  don't  think  so  now.  The  good  that 
is  growing  out  of  it  is  wonderful.  If  you  had  preached  in  the  pulpit 
ten  such  lires  as  you  have  liyed,  you  could  not  have  done  so  much 
gdbd  as  you  have  done  in  that  one  speech  to  the  Court.  It  is  talked 
about  and  preached  about  every  where  and  in  all  places.  You  know 
that  Moses  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  so  you  are 
not  allowed  to  see  your  desire  carried  out.  Man  deviaeth  his  way, 
but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.  .  •  . 
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Nbab  Philadelphia,  Not.  29. 
My  dear  Husband :  I  hayc  just  recciTed  your  letter  to  Mr.  M^ 
Baying  that  you  would  like  to  have  me  stay  here  until  you  are  dispoaed 
of.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  go  any  further  away  until  that  nd  event 
You  are  the  gainer,  but  we  are  the  losers ;  but  God  will  take  care  of 
us  all.  I  am  with  Mrs.  Lucrctia  Mott.  ...  I  find  warm  friendi 
every  where  I  go.  I  cannot  begin  to  tcU  you  the  good  this  Sacrifice 
has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do,  for  the  Oppressed.  O,  I  fed  it  is  a  great 
Sacrifice ;  but  hope  that  God  will  enable  us  to  bear  it.  ...  I  went  to 
hear  Mrs.  Mott  preach  to-day,  and  heard  a  most  excellent  sermon ; 
she  made  a  number  of  allusions  to  you,  and  the  preaching  you  are 
doing,  and  are  likely  to  do.  I  expect  to  hear  Wendell  Phillips  to- 
morrow night.  Every  one  Chinks  that  God  is  with  yon.  I  hope  he 
will  be  with  you  unto  the  end.  Do  ^-rite  to  me  all  you  can.  I  have 
written  to  Governor  Wise  fi>r  your  body  and  those  of  our  beloved 
sons.  I  find  there  is  no  lack  of  money  to  effect  it  if  they  can  be  had. 
Farewell,  my  dear,  beloved  husband,  whom  I  am  never  to  see  in  thii 
world  again,  but  hope  to  meet  in  the  next.  From  your  most  afltection* 
ate  wife,  Maht  A.  Bhowh. 

FROM  JOHN  brown's  CHILDREN. 

NoBTH  Elba,  November  9. 
•  .  .  Father,  you  said  that  you  were  cheeifiil.  I  am  glad  of  that 
But  why  should  you  be  otherwise }  All  you  wore  guilty  of  was,  do- 
ing your  duty  to  your  feUow-mcn.  Would  that  we  were  all  guilty 
of  the  same.  Martha  and  Bell  *  bear  their  grief  like  heroines.  .  •  • 
Give  my  love  to  Stevens  and  the  other  prisoners.  Tell  them  I  think 
of  them  often ;  tell  them  to  hope  for  the  best ;  but  be  sure  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  .  .  .  Ever  your  affectionate  daughter, 

Annie  Brown. 

Dear  Father :  I  deeply  sympathise  with  you ;  and  were  it  in  my 
power  to  help  or  comfort  you,  how  gladly  would  I  do  it !  But  that 
cannot  be ;  and  I  can  only  say,  I  hope  we  may  so  live  as  to  profit  by 
the  kind  and  good  advice  you  have  so  often  given  us,  and  at  last  meet 
in  heaven.    Farewell !    Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Ellen  Brown. 


Jefferson,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio, 
Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1869. 


! 

My  dear,  dear  Father  :  I  have  just  learned  that  there  is  probably  a 
way  through  which  I  may  communicate  with  you ;  and,  thou^  tht 
time  is  short,  I  must  say  a  word. 

*  The  w\4ciira  ot  OVkt«r  %A,<^^*9BHnk  ^tcrvui. 
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Whila  my  heart  is  bowed  down  with  unutterable  grief,  I  have  canae 
to  thank  Gi>d  that  my  reason  is  yet  unclouded.  The  l^rit  which  has 
sustained  you  in  your  hours  of  dreadful  suffering,  and  which  dispels 
the  shadows  of  **  the  dark  yalley,"  has  not  deserted  us  who  love  to  caR 
fou  father,  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  these  my  last  words  to  you  on  this 
side  of  HeaTen,  say  any  thing  more  comforting.  Though  we  are  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  and  some  of  our  number  are  hunted  by  the 
minions  of  tyranny  for  endeavoring  to  aid  our  despised  and  oppressed 
brethren,  we  yet  feel  rich  in  the  legacy  of  your  life  and  deeds. 

You  say  in  your  letter  to  J.  R.,  **  Tell  my  poor  boys  not  to  mourn 
for  me."  O,  how  can  we  help  mourning  for  you }  We  must  mingle 
our  tears  together  oeer  our  dear  hst  fiiher.  No,  not  lost;  for, 
'•  though  you  die,  yet  shall  you  rise  again."  For  a  brief  period,  you 
must  pass  beyond  our  sight.  We  may  nerer  look  upon  your  outward 
form  again,  but  still  you  will  live  —  Ii'm  in  the  hearts  of  your  children, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  poor  Afric's  sons  and  daughters,  who 
will  yet  lovi^  to  call  yon  father. 

Be  assured  that  all  X  can  do  to  minister  to  the  Comfort  of  the  desti- 
tute members  of  our  femily,  I  shall  do,  **  not  forgetting  those  ia 
bonds  as  bound  with  them." 

And  now,  my  dear  father,  be  cheered  by  our  conviction  that  your 
life  ftimisbes  the  best  vindication  of  your  memory ;  that,  even  now^ 
your  moHeet  are  appreciated  by  those  whose  hearts  are  susceptible  to 
generous  and  noble  emotions ;  and,  O  !  with  these  words  I  convey  the 
assurance  of  the  undying  atiaekmeni  of  your  affectionate  son  John,  in 
this  bis  long,  last —  FareweUn 

FROM  JOHN  brown's  BISTER. 

Rawsontillb,  Nov.  23. 
My  dear  Brother  John :  If  I  have  not  been  first  to  come  forward  to 
express  my  sympathy  for  you,  in  this  your  hour  of  trial,  it  was  not 
because  I  did  not  feel  very  deeply ;  but  whenever  I  imdertake  to  give 
expression  to  my  Ibelings,  words  are  inadequate,  and  I  find  myself 
driven  away  from  earth  in  thought  to  find  consolation ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  there  is  Okb  seeth  as  man  cannot  see.  O,  my  brother,  if  I  could 
■ay  any  thing  that  would  help  to  cheer  thine  heart  or  buoy  up  your 
s|nrits,  I  should  be  most  happy.  You  say  in  your  letter  to  Jeremiah 
that  the  time  may  come  when  we  will  not  be  ashamed  to  own  our 
brother  John.  Bo  not  let  the  evil  spirit  suggest  such  a  thought  as  this 
to  mar  your  peace.  No !  I  njoioe  that  a  brother  of  mine  is  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  and  die  in  H\»  cause,  and  I  feel  myself  impelled  to 
cry  out,  «*The  Lord  reigneth;  let  thie  eaxt:ki  T^o^icftV*  ixA^  %ak  ^r»^\ 
like  am  JZMfwiiy  Kaster»  hava  been  a  •^'ttaxi  oi  ^tt^^KV  «b^  ^^ 
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qoainted  with  grie^"  I  do  pray  iSbat  jwk  may  be  able  to  fingive  your 
enemies,  and  to  pray  for  theoit  as  Stephen  of  old  did,  *•  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.** 

O,  read  the  63d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  may  it  comfort  and  snatila 
you  as  it  has  me.  O,  •*  fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  and  have  not 
power  to  kill  the  soul."  I  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  every 
conflict.  Let  it  cheer  you  that  thousands  of  Christians  are  offering 
prayer  to  God  daily  and  hourly  in  yom*  behalf  and  that  Ood  will  get 
honor  and  glory  in  the  JUuUe  of  the  matter.  I  receiTed  a  letter  yes- 
terday from  her  that  was  Harriett  O ,  saying,  •«  Tell  your  brother 

how  deeply  I  feel  and  pray  for  him  in  these  his  days  of  trial,  that  God 
will  be  his  friend  and  support  to  tbe  last.'*  Sister  D—  would  unite 
with  me  in  this,  if  she  were  here ;  for  it  is  the  first  tiling  thought  of 
when  we  meet  —  How  shall  we  express  our  sympathy  for  him  ?  "What 
can  we  say  that  m-ill  add  one  ray  of  comfort }  I  shall  write  to  lCary» 
for  my  ovm.  widowed  heart  can  in  some  measure  realiae  how  bitter  b 
the  cup  of  which  she  must  drink.  I  should  dearly  loTe  to  receive  a 
few  lines,  at  least,  from  you.  My  children  send  their  sympathy  and 
love ;  and  now,  dear  brother,  God  be  ^ith  you,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
affectionate  sister.  Ma&ian  8.  H. 

Please  receive  what  mother  has  written  as  coming  frt>m  myself  also ; 
and  may  God  be  with  you  and  sustain  you  in  all  your  trials.  I  can 
say  no  more.  Your  affectionate  nephew,  A.  K.  H. 

FROM  JOHN   brown's  NIECES. 

HuDsox,  Ohio,  Not.  28. 
Dear  Uncle  John:  Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Lewis,  frt»m 
Akron,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  send  you  our  love  and  heartfelt 
sjmpathies  in  your  present  tribulation.  We  think  of  you  almost  every 
moment,  and  nightly  our  simple  prayers  are  offered  up  in  behalf  of  our 
\mcle  John,  that  he  may  be  sustained  in  all  his  afflictions  by  an  over* 
ruling  Providence.    We  remain,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  nieces, 

A.  L.  W.  and  F.  C.  B. 

FROM  JOHN   brown's   HALF  BROTHER. 

Cleveland,  Not.  9. 
Dear  Brother  John  :  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  my  feelings  of 
sympathy  for  you.  You  know  my  heart.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for 
you  in  regard  to  your  business,  or  for  your  femily  ?  .  .  .  Jason  wants 
to  go  and  see  you,  but  cannot.  He  says,  ••  Tell  fether  I  wish  I  could 
help  him."  .  .  .  My  femily  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you.  You  will 
live  in  our  hearts,  though  dead  in  body.    Youxa  affectionately. 
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FROM  JOHN  brown's  COUSINS. 

WncDHAX,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  Not.  12. 

My  Dear  Couain :  I  have  just  completed  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 
account  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  November  5,  of  your 
trial  and  sentence  to  be  hung  on  the  2d  December.  Never  before  did 
I  read  such  a  sentence  upon  any  relative  of  mine.  From  their  own 
witnesses  I  cannot  see  any  ground  why  you  should  be  sentenced  to 
death  for  a  single  one  of  the  counts  presented  in  your  indictment. 
Tou  may  have  one  thing  to  comfort  you  under  all  your  afflictions  and 
sorrows :  "  The  Lord  reigns ; "  and  He  will  cause  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  will  restrain.  He  knows 
well  what  were  your  motives  in  what  you  have  done ;  and  whether  it 
was  the  best  course  or  not,  he  will  overrule  it  all  for  his  glory.  The 
Bible  throughout  condemns  oppression  in  all  its  forms,  and  is  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed,  and  their  sighs  and  groanings  have  come  up 
before  him,  and  he  has  seen  all  their  tears,  l^ough  man  may  not  be 
able  to  deliver  those  who  are  in  bonds,  yet  God  can  do  it  with  perfect 
ease,  and  he  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  will 
certainly  accomplish  it.  The  prophet  Isaiah  was  directed  to  say  to 
the  people,  *•  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.  Cry 
aloud ;  spare  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet ;  and  show  my  peo- 
ple their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.  Is  not 
this  the  fkst  that  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  firee,  and  that  ye 
break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  When  thou 
seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself 
from  thine  own  flesh }  " 

He  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  sent  his  servants  Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt,  saying,  <*  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my 
people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me ;  for  I  will  at  this  time  send  all  my 
plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  peo- 
ple, that  thou  mayest  know  there  is  none  like  me  in  all  the  earth." 
Pharaoh  said  in  the  pride  and  stoutness  of  his  heart,  <*  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the 
Lord ;  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  So  may  the  wicked  slaveholders 
of  the  South  say  respecting  those  whom  they  cruelly  hold  in  bondage ; 
but  the  same  king  who  delivered  the  children  of  Isrtel  from  Egyptian 
bondage  will  surely  deliver  those  who  are  oppressed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  it  will  not  be  in  the  united  power  of  earth  and  hell  to  ^t<i- 
vent  their  dslivenuoe.    Qod  will  aocompliah  it  ^nY)^  o^tbl  ^^xq^^&ii^ 
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and  way.    We  may  well  ezelaim  witk  JcfttMM*  ••!  tremble  fir  Bf 
country  when  I  remember  that  God  ia  JuL** 

Too,  my  dear  lir,  may  be  called  to  die  in  the  canae  of  Ubtrtyi  aa 
your  beloved  sons  bave  been  cauaed  to  give  np  their  Uvea ;  butt  if  ao^ 
I  believe  your  and  their  blood  will  •*  cry  unto  the  Lord  from  the 
ground."  If  you  are  really  a  child  of  God,  you  will  aooa  be  where 
the  wicked  ceaae  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rctt; 
where  all  things  work  together  for  good.  Chritt  ia  saying  to  yon. 
"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 
I  fully  believe  what  the  kind  Quaker  woman  ^  wrote  you,  «•  Thotummit 
pra^Jmr  tMm  mery  da^f.  PotUrit^  wM  do  ikm  juiUm"  Shonld  ihef 
put  you  to  death,  they  will  not  only  have  to  irade  through  the  blood 
of  those  who  have  been  cruelly  murdered  in  the  same  cauae«  but  alao 
through  the  prayers  of  God's  people,  which  will  not  be  wihffrtwl  or 
disregarded  by  the  hearer  of  prayer.  I  am  exceeding  ti>M«iVftii  ^a^ 
the  jailer  is  so  kind  to  you,  and  that  you  are  permitted  to  oeciqiy  your- 
self in  writing  and  reading.  I  doubt  not  but  yon  now  value  the  Bible 
&r  above  all  other  reading.  May  it  do  you  good  I  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  before  your  exit 
...  I  shall  continue  to  pray  for  you  so  long  as  you  may  be  a  subjeel 
of  prayer,  that  the  Lord  may  comfort  and  support  you  and  your  r^ 
maining  mourning  and  afflicted  family.  May  we  all  be  permitted  la 
meet  in  heaven,  with  all  the  blood-bought  throng,  and  with  them  unite 
in  praise  to  the  Redeemer  forever  and  ever.  May  that  peaoe  whiek 
passeth  all  understanding  be  yours  in  the  trying  hour. 

Farewell !    Farewell !  L.  H. 

La  Crosse,  Wiscoxsnr,  Nov.  20. 

Dear  Cousin  :  Little  did  I  think  when  I  parted  with  you  and  other 
friends  in  Hudson  twenty  years  ago  that  I  should  ever  address  yon  a 
prisoner  xmder  sentence  of  death.  But  such  are  the  mysterious  wayi 
of  that  inscrutable  Providence  that  directs  our  steps,  however  we  may 
devise  our  ways.  I  have  for  years  watched  your  strange,  eventful 
history.  I  have  wept  for  your  griefii,  and  my  soul  has  burned  within 
me  when  I  have  read  the  tale  of  wrongs  endured  by  your  fiunily  in 
Kansas.  And  when  I  now  read,  in  a  venial  partisan  presa  those 
heartless  slanders,  many  of  which,  extending  back  to  former  years,  I 
know  to  be  as  base  as  can  be  invented  by  the  Father  of  Lies,  and  see 
you  held  up  before  the  world  in  a  character  not  only  impossible  to 
you,  but  to  any  one  brought  up  and  educated  by  the  sainted  Oliver 
Brom-n,  my  indignation  can  scarcely  be  repressed.    It  is  for  this  I  feci 

*  Th«  l«tt«r  referred  ts  1 4o  aot  rayablish  In  Uili  Tolome,  an  It  has  alremdj  ajtpisanrf 
In  **Th9  Public  US»r 
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thftt,  ere  you  mutt  undergo  fhe  eente&oe  meted  out  to  you  by  a  fidie 
and  wicked  System,  I  must  write  a  word,  simply  to  express  to  you  my 
eonftdence  in  your  sincerity,  and  my  belief  that  you  bare  acted  accord- 
ing to  your  convictions  of  duty.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  my  own 
stand-point,  I  should  not  conceive  it  my  duty  to  have  done  as  you  did. 
Place  me  in  your  circumstances,  and  I  am  wholly  unable  to  say  what 
I  should  have  done.  I  have  but  one  son !  Were  I  called  to  see  him 
wantonly  sacrificed  to  the  extension  of  a  System,  founded,  nurtured, 
and  perpetuated  only  in  wrong,  I  know  not  what  it  would  make  me. 
In  a  conversation  with  you  at  your  father's  house,  twenty-two  years 
since,  when  some  of  our  friends  imbibed  the  strange  notion  that  they 
bad  become  perfectly  holy,  you  remarked : 

«•  We  newer  know  oundeee  iiU  thoroughltf  tried,  Ae  heating  of  oU 
emooih  coin  wiU  mmke  the  efaeed  etamp  vieible  aptnn,  so  the  JIre  of 
Umplation  reveab  what  ie  latent  even  to  owndvee,** 

I  will  not  at  this  distanoe,  and  under  your  circumstances,  even 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  your  act.  If  your  sen- 
tence is  executed,  you  are  too  near  the  bar  of  that  God  who  will  judge 
righteous  judgment,  who,  as  you  have  said,  ••  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons,** for  me  to  pretend  to  sit  in  judgment.  Rather  would  I  com- 
mend you  to  that  mercy  that  **  will  not  break  a  bnused  reed."  But 
this  I  will  say,  that  I  would  sooner  take  the  place  you  must  take  bo- 
Ibre  Him  than  that  of  the  noblest  in  the  world's  esteemi  who  has 
robbed  tiie  least  of  God's  poor  of  his  right.  I  shall  cherish  your 
memory  while  God  spares  you  here,  as  one  I  formerly  esteemed  very 
highly,  and  whom  I  never  can  believe  would  have  done  a  known 
wrong,  even  to  save  your  life.  I  know  it  will  take  another  and  a  bet- 
ter generation  to  do  justice  to  your  memory.  Yet  I  feel  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  set  you  before  the  world  in  the  true  light. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  open  correspondence  with  your  fiimily,  and  gather 
all  the  facts  both  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  other  friends. 
If  this  shall  reach  you  in  time,  may  I  beg  of  you  a  word,  though  it  ba 
hul  a  icord,  that  I  may  know  that  it  was  received.  .  I  shall  observe  the 
day  that  man  has  fixed  to  terminate  your  earthly  career  as  a  day  of 
fosting  and  prayer,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  in  my  imperfect  way  to 
remember  not  only  you  and  your  deeply-aflSicted  fomily,  but  also  bear 
upon  my  heart  before  a  compassionate  Saviour,  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, **  remembering  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them." 

And  now,  cousin  John,  farewell,  till  we  meet  in  eternity.  And  may 
we  then  be  permitted,  ydth  those  venerable  fathers  who  taught  us  in 
youth  to  love  and  serve  a  God  of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  join  in 
the  new  song  to  Him  that  loved  lu  and  boug.Yit  ui  vv^i^^^  vku'^x%- 
cioiM  hjd^.    Your  aifeetiooate  eousin«  |^'Wi^l.t»  '^ivo^ru, 

S7 


«<  Wb  are  educating  our  cfindzen  for  the  lame  &te  tiiat  has  o?cr- 
taken  John  Browiu  Our  code  of  morala  mast  be  changed.  We  moat 
forego  onr  religiouB  teaching!  —  the  golden  rule  muat  be  unlearned, 
and  the  dogmaa  of  our  Beyolutionar7  Fathers  concerning  human 
rights  forgotten.  We  have  no  literature,  no  Fhilosoph j»  no  Moralitj, 
no  Beligion,  which  this  inexorable  despotism  has  not  proscribed  in 
this  Bepublican  land*  This  Moloch  of  Slayerj  dpmands,  yearly,  freih 
"nctims  for  its  bloody  altar,  and  it  sdects  them  from  that  portioa  of 
our  people  most  distinguished  for  a  conscientious  regard  for  morality 
and  religion,  •  •  •  At  a  late  Agricultural  Fair  in  South  Carolina 
a  reward  was  ofiered  to  him  who  should  produce  two  slares  freshly 
imported  from  Africa.  The  Slavea  were  produced,  and  Sonth  Caro- 
lina presented  a  silrer  pitcher  as  a  reward  to  the  pirate,  while  at  the 
tame  time  she  was  spinning  the  rope  to  hang  John  Brown,  for  hwding 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 


Jooh  BtM\. 
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**  MiSEBERE,     DOMIHE.' 


"  Mfsniu,  DomliM  I " 
IMllag  belU  make  moamftil  wall, 
Hwrt  Is  tick  and  chaek  Is  pale. 
Truth  and  Jottiot  seem  to  fkll  I 
Iiord,  oar  onljr  praj«r  shall  be, 

**  MIsersre,  Domlne  I " 

«*Miser«ra,  Domiael" 
Thick  th«  air  with  death  and  sin  I 
Dajs  of  wrath  are  nshered  In  I 
Dooin  and  Jndfnent  now  begin  I 
Thou  oar  Kodc,  oar  Refhge  be, 

*<  Miserere,  Domlne  I" 

**  Miserere,  Domlne  I " 

Heroee'  blood  against  ns  cries ; 

On  oar  soals  the  dark  stain  lies; 

Oar  hands  bound  the  sacrHkce. 

Vrom  onr  evil  set  us  free  I 

** Miserere,  Domlne!" 


**  Miserere,  Domlne  I " 
One  man  ibr  the  people  dies. 
Seeing,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Onljr  thas  Thjr  Truth  can  rise. 
Help  us,  Lord,  that  truth  to 

•*  Miserere,  Domlne  I " 


"  Miserere,  Domlne !  ** 
We  must  reap  as  we  hare  sown  ! 
Thonghtlees,  heartleas,  (kithieas  grown  ; 
Seeking  sell;  and  self  alone. 
In  this  day  Thjr  wrath  we  see, 

«  Miserere,  Domlne  I" 

**  Miserere,  Domlne  I** 
Tolling  bell,  with  dreary  sound  1 
Martial  tramp  along  the  ground  I 
Shuddering  thousands  gathered  nrnnd  I 
Bitter  shaU  the  harrast  U! 

«<  Miserere,  Doraiuel" 

Womcnnra,  Deeember  %  18M. 


"Miserere,  Domlne  I* 
May  we,  'neath  the  gaUows*  shades 
Saered  now  and  holy  mada^ 
Laam  the  law  this  Saint  obeyed. 
For  our  fcithlissnsss  to  Thra^ 

<«Mi8erBre,Donlne!'' 

« Miserere,  Doraiae I* 
On  onr  hearts  that  gallows  wel^if  | 
But  Its  wood,  in  coming  days, 
Well  may  set  the  land  ablaaa. 
GiTe  us.  Lord,  that  light  to  aeal 

**  Bllserere,  Domlne  I " 

•<Mlse^e^^  Domlne  I* 
Darker  grows  the  hateftil  stain ; 
HeaTier  weighs  the  cursM  daala ; 
Bitterer  &r  thy  dilMren's  paia. 
Lord,  their  cry  ascends  to  Tliea^ 

*<  Miserere,  Domlne  I » 

«  Miserere,  Domlne  I" 
Tolling  bells  accuse  again, 
Idle  ssem  onr  prayers,  and  Taia, 
While  our  bauds  thy  work  diadaia^ 
Work  to  set  our  brethrea  trm, 
«•  Miserere,  DooUne  I* 

"  Miserere,  Domlne  I " 
MalM  us  instruments  to  save  I 
May  we,  o*er  a  hero's  graTs^ 
Learn  the  lesson  tt  the  braro. 
We,  in  weakneas,  come  to  Tbee^ 

"Miserere,  Domlne  I** 

"Miserere,  Domlne  1** 
From  the  dariiness  of  this  boor. 
When  tlie  clouds  of  evU  lower, 
May  the  dawn  break  forth  in  power! 
Aatwered  then  our  prayer  shall  ba^ 

"MiserezeyDomiBel" 


I. 


Services   at   Concord. 

THE  martjrdom  of  John  Brown  was  most  worthily  cele* 
brated  nt  Concord,  Massachusetts.  The  town  which  in- 
augurated the  first  American  *^  Insurrection  **  was  faithful  to  its 
traditions  in  doing  honor  to  the  first  martjr  of  the  second  and 
the  grander  Revolution  ;  and,  unlike  other  towns,  equally  zeal- 
ous for  justice,  and  equally  desirous  of  doing  honor  to  the  merits 
and  memory  of  John  Brown,  it  possessed  more  men  by  nature 
fit  for  the  occasion,  than  any  other  community  of  the  same 
population  in  the  Union. 

The  meeting  at  Concord  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Dec.  2d,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  who  said  that  on  this  day  Virginia 
had  inflicted  on  herself  a  worse  blow  than  all  her  enemies  had 
ever  done  or  could  do ;  she  had,  under  the  forms  of  law,  mur 
dered  her  truest  friend. 

Rev.  £.  H.  Sears,  of  Wayland,  offered  up  the  following 

PRATER. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  we  desire  at  this  hour  to  gather  oar- 
selves  closer  within  thine  omnipotence  and  mercy ;  for  when  a  lenit 
of  thia  world's  oppressions  and  wrongs  hangs  heavily  upon  us,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  but  unto  thee  ?  Thou  dost  unite  us  to  thyself  by 
ties  of  filial  love,  and  to  our  fellow-men  by  the  ties  of  a  common  btoth- 
erhood,  for  thou  hast  given  us  all  one  Yiumnxi  Yi««x\%  VaOi^^^^'wcl^^. 
this  hour  ^om  thy  holy  heavens,  and  «xte&d  liJlK^  '^TcA»d6si%^'t«TA«Bs^ 

87*  ^^"^^ 
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around  one  who  is  passing  from  this  world  to  another  bj  the  hand  of 
violence,  and  from  the  midst  of  crael  men.  Away  frtmi  the  dismal 
surroundings,  away  from  the  scaffold,  away  from  the  scofBngs  and  the 
strife  of  tongues,  open,  we  beseech  thee,  a  clear  pathway  to  that  world 
where  there  is  no  hatred  and  wrong ;  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  slaye  is  free  from  his  master.  And  remember,  we 
pray  thee,  those  whose  hearts  are  now  made  to  break  and  to  bleed  — 
those  who  at  this  hour  are  called  to  widowhood  and  orphanage ;  fold 
them  tenderly  in  the  arms  of  thy  providence,  and  lead  them  and  pre- 
serve them.  And  remember  the  race  who  have  been  trodden  down  for 
ages  under  the  heel  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  let  their  redemption 
come.  Let  those  who  have  passed  on  through  fire  and  blood,  plead 
for  them  with  thee.  Let  the  blood  of  all  thy  mtatyn  for  liberty,  fitmi 
ancient  times  down  to  this  hour,  cry  to  thee  from  the  ground  till  the 
alave  rises  from  his  thraldom  into  the  frdl  glory  of  manhood.  And 
-when  that  day  shall  come,  let  it  not  be  through  the  chaos  of  revolu- 
tions, not  by  staining  this  fair  earth  with  the  blood  of  brothers,  but 
let  thy  spirit  descend  in  its  gentleness,  and  change  the  heart  of  the 
master,  and  melt  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  And  O,  at  this  dark 
hour,  give  us  a  new  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity! By  Him  who  came  from  heaven  and  clothed  himself  in  our 
nature,  the  nature  of  the  humblest  man  that  lives,  that  he  might  raise 
it  up  and  glorify  it ;  by  him  who  took  up  into  his  experience  all  the 
wants  and  woes  of  our  common  humanity ;  by  him  who  speaks  from 
all  thy  lowly  ones,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  unto  me,"  —  by  all  these  motives  may  we  take  with  fresh  seal 
the  vow  of  self«devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  And  to  thee, 
in  Jesus  Christ,  be  all  the  glory  forever.    Amen. 

This  hymn  was  then  sung  by  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  an  organ,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  Hall  for 
this  occasion : 

HYMN. 

Go  to  the  grave  in  all  thy  glorious  prime, 

In  full  activity  of  zeal  and  power ; 
A  Christian  cannot  die  before  his  time  ; 

The  Lord's  appointment  is  his  servant's  hour. 

Go  to  the  grave  ;  at  noon  from  labor  cease  ; 

Best  on  thy  sheaves ;  the  harvest  task  is  done ; 
Come  from  the  heat  of  battle,  and  in  peace, 

Soldier,  go  Yiome  \  with  iCtvea  iSkA  t^\.\&  ^^tu 
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Go  to  the  graye ;  for  there  tby  SftTionr  lay 
In  death's  embrace,  ere  he  arose  on  high ; 

And  all  the  ransomed,  by  that  narrow  way 
Pass  to  eternal  life  beyond  the  sky. 

Go  to  the  grsre ;  no,  take  ^y  seat  aboTe ; 

Be  thy  pure  q;»irit  present  with  the  Lord ; 
"Where  tiiou  for  fidth  and  hope  hast  perfect  lore^ 

And  open  yision  for  the  written  word, 

MB.  THOBBAir'S  BEBCABKS. 

Hehbt  D*  Thobsau  then  rose  and  said :  So  universal 
and  widely  related  is  any  transcendent  moral  greatness,  and 
80  nearly  identical  with  greatness  every  where  and  in  everj 
age,  —  as  a  pyramid  contracts  the  nearer  yon  approach  its 
apex, —  that,  when  I  now  look  over  my  commonphice  book  of 
poetry,  I  find  that  the  best  of  it  is  oftenest  applicable,  in  part 
or  wholly,  to  the  case  of  Captain  Brown.  Only  what  is  true, 
and  strong,  and  solemnly  earnest,  will  recommend  itself  to  our 
mood  at  this  time.  Almost  any  noble  verse  may  be  readf 
either  as  his  elegy  or  eulogy,  or  be  made  the  text  of  an  oi«* 
tion  on  him.  Indeed,  such  are  now  discovered  to  be  the  parta 
of  a  universal  liturgy,  applicable  to  those  rare  cases  of  heroes 
and  martyrs  for  which  the  ritual  of  no  church  has  provided* 
This  is  the  formula  established  on  high  —  their  burial  service 
—  to  which  every  great  genius  has  contributed  its  stanza  or 
line.    As  Marvell  wrote : 

When  the  sword  glitters  o'er  the  judge's  head. 
And  fear  W  coward  churchmen  silenced, 
Then  is  the  poet's  time ;  'tis  then  he  draws, 
And  single  fights  forsaken  virtue's  cause ; 
He,  whoi  the  wheel  of  empire  whirleth  hack. 
And  though  the  world's  disjointed  axle  crack. 
Sings  still  of  ancient  rights  and  better  times. 
Seeks  suffering  good,  arraigns  successftil  crimes. 

The  sense  of  grand  poetry,  read  by  the  light  of  this  event, 
is  brought  out  ^tinctly  like  an  invisible  writing  held  to  the 
fire: 
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AU  bfladt  Brait  eolBt 

To  the  cold  tomb,  — 

Only  tbe  actions  of  the  just 

Smdl  sweet  and  blosMnu  in  tbe  dost. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Boston  ladj^  who  recentlj  visited 
our  hero  in  prifion,  found  him  wearing  still  the  clothes,  all  cut 
and  torn  bj  sabres  and  by  bayonet  thrusts,  in  which  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner ;  and  thus  he  had  gone  to  his  trial ;  and 
without  a  hat  She  spent  her  time  in  prison  mending  those 
clothes,  and,  for  a  memento,  brought  home  a  pin  covered 
with  blood. 

What  are  the  clothes  that  endure  ? 

The  gannents  lasting  eveiuiore 
Are  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor ; 
And  neither  tetter,  time,  nor  moth 
Shall  fray  that  silk  or  fret  this  cloth. 

The  welUknown  verses  called  "The  Soul's  Errand,"  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
when  he  was  expecting  to  be  executed  the  following  day,  are 
at  least  worthy  of  such  an  origin,  and  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  present  case.     Hear  them  : 

THE  soul's  EBRAND. 

Oo,  soul,  the  body's  guest. 
Upon  a  thankless  arrant ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant : 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  giye  the  world  the  lie. 

Oo,  tell  the  Court  it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Oo,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good ; 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Oive  church  and  court  the  lie. 

•  Tbe  wife  of  Judge  KimeU. 
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Ten  potentates  tliey  U^ 
Acting  by  dthePs  aeti<Hui ; 

Kot  loTed  unlen  they  give, 
Kot  strong  bnt  by  their  fkctUnui : 
If  potentates  reply, 

.  ^    Om  potentates  the  lie. 

Tdl  men  of  high  oonditiont 
That  rule  affidrs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition^ 
Tlieir  practice  only  hate ; 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lisb 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  devotion; 

Tdl  Love  it  is  bnt  lust ; 
Tell  Tfane  it  is  but  motion; 
TeU  Fkflh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  rqdy« 
For  ibam,  must.give  the  lie. 

TeU  Age  it  daily  wastath ; 

Tdl  Honor  how  it  alters ; 
TeU  Beauty  how  fhe  blasteth ; 
Tell  Favor  how  she  fidleis ; 
And,  tM  they  shall  reply, 
taeh  of  tlism  the  Hfft 


TAX  Fortune  of  her  blmdness ; 

T^  Nature  of  decay ; 
TeU  Friendship  of  unkindneas ; 
TeU  Jttsitiee  of  delay ; 
And  if  they  dare  reply. 
Then  give  them  aU  0ie  lie* 

And  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing^ 
Althou^  to  giTe  the  lie 
^eserres'  no  less  than  stibbiBg, 
Yet,  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  UU. 


i 
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•«  ¥rhai  I  am  dead. 
Let  DOC  the  diy  be  wii^** 

•«  Love  wiU  icmember  k  ** 
\nien  bate  it  ooUL 

Mr.  ThoRMi  who  raid  these  paiMMigeg,  sdeeted  lor  the  oooh 
non  hj  another  dtizen  of  Concord : 

COLUMS. 

How  sleep  the  bnre,  who  nak  to  leet* 
B7  all  dieir  coimtiT's  wiahea  blest ! 
"Wheii  Spring,  with  dewy  fingen  eold, 
BeCoins  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  drees  a  swectei  sod 
Than  TtauY*  ^^  have  e?er  trod. 

Bt  Fairj  hands  their  kndl  is  nmg^ 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

SCHHUEB. 

He  is  gone,  he  is  dust ; 

He  the  more  fortunate ;  yea,  he  hath 

To  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future ; 

His  life  ii  bright  —  bright  without  spot  it 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.    O,  'tis  well 

IVith  him ;  but  who  knows  what  die  coming  hour. 

Veiled  in  thick  darkness,  brings  for  us  ^ 

WORDSWORTH. 

May  we  not  with  sorrow  say, 

A  few  strong  instincts,  and  a  few  plain  rules, 

•  Tbs  itinUuwi  of  tlM  towB,  not  knowing  hat  thtj  had  sotbsiity,  iifani 
the  ImU  to  to  lolM  oa  thk  oocMloa. 
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Among  fhe  berdsmen  of  the  hills,  haTe  wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day, 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought } 

TENNYSON. 

Ah,  God !  fbr  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand* 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 

Forerer  and  ever  by ; 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land. 
Whatever  they  call  him  what  care  I,  —' 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,  —  one 
"Who  can  rule,  and  dare  not  lie. 

OEOBGfi  CHAPMAN. 

There  is  no  danger  to  a  man  who  knows 
Where  life  and  death  is ;  there's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge,  neither  is  it  needftd 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law ; 
He  goes  before  them,  and  commands  them  all* 
That  to  himself  is  a  law  rational. 

SCHILLER. 

At  the  approach 
Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 
Is  found  a  hollow  image,  and  no  more. 
Then  falls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 
Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant^bom 
Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences. 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire 
XJnmastered,  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  fine-spun  webs. 

WOTTON. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 

Who  serveth  not  another's  will. 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  t  — 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Kot  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 

O/jninoes*  ear  or  Tuigjut  \srai^\*— ' 
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WIm  tea  Ui  Uib  frtnn  nuMm  ft«id. 

Wlioic  comcienM  li  his  itvoii(|-  letrtftti 
Whose  stftts  can  neither  flatterers  §tei% 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ;  —' 

"Who-eBTies  none  whom  chance  doth  zaist^ 

Or.  rice ;  who  nerer  nndexstood 
How  deepest  woonds  are  giTen  with  praise ; 

Nor  roles  of  state»  hnt  rules  of  good;  — 

This  man  is  fireed  from  senrile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fldl ; 
Lord  of  himself,  thou^  not  of  lands, 

And  haying  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

TACITUS.* 

Tou,  Agricola,  are  fortunate,  not  only  because  your  life  was  glori- 
ous, but  because  your  death  was  timely.  As  they  tell  as  who  heard 
your  last  words,  unchanged  and  willing  you  accepted  your  fete ;  as 
if^  as  &r  as  in  your  power,  you  would  make  the  emperor  appear  inno- 
cent. But,  besides  the  bitterness  of  having  lost  a  parent,  it  adds  to  our 
grief,  that  it  was  not  permitted  us  to  minister  to  your  health,  ...  to 
gaze  on  your  countenance,  and  receive  your  last  embrace ;  surely,  we 
might  have  caught  some  words  and  commands  whidi  we  could  have 
treasured  in  the  inmost  part  of  our  souls.  This  is  our  pain,  this  our 
wound.  .  .  .  You  were  buried  with  the  fewer  tears,  and  in  your  last 
earthly  light,  your  eyes  looked  around  for  something  which  they  did 
not  see. 

If  there  is  any  abode  for  the  spirits  of  the  pions ;  it  ss  wise  men 
suppose,  great  souls- are  not  extinguished  with  the  body,  may  you  rest 
placidly,  and  call  your  femily  from  weak  regrets,  and  womanly  la- 
ments, to  the  contemplation  of  your  virtues,  which  must  not  be 
lamented,  either  silently  or  aloud.  Let  us  honor  you  by  our  admi- 
ration, rather  than  by  short-lived  praises,  and,  if  nature  aid  us,  by 
our  emulation  of  you.  That  is  true  honor,  that  the  piety  of  whoever 
is  most  akin  to  you.  This  also  I  would  teach  your  femily,  so  to  ven- 
erate your  memory,  as  to  call  to  mind  all  your  actions  and  words,  and 
embrace  your  character  and  the  form  of  your  soul,  radier  than  of  your 
body ;  not  because  I  think  that  statues  which  are  made  of  marble  or 
brass  are  to  be  condemned,  but  as  the  features  of  men,  so  images  of 
the  features,  are  frail  and  perishable.    The  form  of  the  ispul  is  eternal ; 

*  Ttanslstst  ty  If  r.  TiKMPMii. 
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and  this  we  can  retain  and  express,  not  by  a  foreign  material  and  art, 
but  by  our  own  lives.  Whatever  of  Agricola  we  have  loved,  whatever 
we  have  admired,  remains,  and  will  remain,  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  records  of  history,  through  the  eternity  of  ages.  For  oblivion  will 
overtake  many  of  the  ancients,  as  if  they  were  inglorious  and  ignoble : 
Agricola,  described  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  wffl  survive. 

Mr.  Chables  Bowers  followed  Mr.  Thoreau,  and  read 
the  celebrated  protest  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Virginian,  a  historian  of  Virginia,  and  the  prede- 
cessor of  GoTCfDor  Wise  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  that 
State  ;  in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated 
sometliing  like  what  has  lately  occurred : 

PROTEST   OF  JEFFERSON. 

The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exer* 
cise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrarling  submission  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The 
man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  unde- 
praved  by  such  circumstances.  And  with  what  execration  should  the 
statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  the  citizens  thus  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots  and 
these  into  enemies  — destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor 
patrut  of  the  other !  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  deemed  se- 
cure, when  we  bare  removed  their  only  Arm  basis—  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  Ood }  that  they 
are  not  to  be  violated  bt|t  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  Ood  is  just — that  his  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever ;  that,  considering  numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only, 
a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among 
possible  events ,  that  it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural  interfer- 
ence !  The  Almighty  has  no  at^bute  that  can  take  side  with  us  in 
such  a  contest. 

Hon.  John  Sv  Keyss  said :  In  order  to  gire  this  assembly 
a  picture  of  the  event  now  taking  plaee  in  Virginia,  I  propose 
to  read  to  yon  an  accpiuit  of  a  scene  in  some  respects  similar, 
which  occurred  in  Edinburgh  some  two  hundred  years  ago: 

,    as 
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TOB  EXECdnON  df 'HORTBOAl.* 

They  brought  lilm  to  tbt  Wat«9itBb 

Hiud  bound  widi  bawpwi  l^nit 
At  though  they  hdd  a  Bon  thun^ 

And  not  a  ienod«M  ttaa* 
They  let  him  high  upon  a  etrt — 

The  haagman  ndo  bdow  — • 
They  dnw  hit  htndi  btUnd  hit  baoky 

j^d  bared  his  noble  brow. 
Then  as  a  hound  is  dipped  from  leaah« 

They  ehecred  the  common  tfaroBg, 
And  blow  the  note  wiHi  yen  and  diovCt 

/tw^  bade  him  paat  aloiig* 

It  would  hava  made  a  bravo  men's  heert 

Qiow  sad  and  sick,  that  day» 
To  wateh  the  keen,  malignant  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array. 
Then  stood  the  Whig  soudi  country  lords 

In  balcony  and  bow ; 
There  sat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dame% 

And  their  daughters  all  a-row  ; 
And  erery  open  window 

Was  full  as  ftin  might  be 
With  black-robed  CoTenanting  carles, 

That  goodly  sport  to  see ! 

But  when  he  came»  though  pale  and  wan. 

He  looked  so  great  and  high, 
Bo  noble  was  his  manly  front. 

So  eaka  his  steadfast  eye,  — 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout, 

And  each  man  held  his  breath. 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  free  to  fiue  with  death. 
And  then  a  moumftd  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept, 
And  some  that  came  to  scoff  at  hhn 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept. 

But  onward  —  always  onward  — > 
In  sQeiioe  and  in  gloom, 

•  nemA9tQfatfi^ta|i<«% 
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The  dreoxy  psgeant  labored, 
Till  it  reached  the  place  of  doom. 

And  then  uprose  the  great  Montroae 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  — 
••  I  have  not  aought  in  battle-field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown, 
Kor  dared  I  hope,  on  my  dying  day, 

To  win  the  martyr's  crown. 

•*  There  is  a  chamber  fiur  away 

Where  sleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 

Than  by  my  &ther*s  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  tyrants'  might 

This  hand  hath  always  striven. 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower  — • 

CKve  every  town  a  limb  — 
And  God,  who  made,  shall  gather  them ; 

I  go  from  you  to  Him  !  '* 

The  morning  dawned  frill  darkly, 

The  rain  came  flashing  down. 
And  the  jagged  streak  of  the  levin-bolt 

Lit  up  the  gloomy  town : 
The  thunder  crashed  across  the  heaven* 

The  fiital  hour  was  come ; 
Tet  aye  broke  in,  with  muffled  beat. 

The  'larum  of  the  drum. 
There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below, 

And  anger  in  the  sky ; 
And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 

Came  forth  to  see  him  die. 

Ah,  God!  that  ghastly  gibbet! 

How  dismal  'tis  to  see 
Thd  great,  tall,  spectral  skeleton, 

The  ladder  and  the  tree ! 
Hark  I  hark !  it  is  the  dash  of  anna  — 

The  bells  begin  to  toll^ 
•*  He  is  coming !    He  is  coming !  ** 

**jGk)dViiierqr  gin  bk  •ouil'* 
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Ho  noontcd  up  tho  oooffpld^ 

And  he  tamed  lum  to  the  crowd; 
8ot  liNy  doved  not  tmit  the  people^ 

So  he  aighl  not  qieok  olood. 
But  he  locked  upon  the  hcoTmii 

And  thej  were  door  ond  Uuob 
And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  Ood  thono  thnragh ; 
Yet  o  hlock  and  murky  bottlonent 

Loy  reoting  on  the  hfl)» 
At  thoagh  the  thunder  dcpt  within— 

AH  dae  woo  oobn  and  ttilL 

'The' glim  Oonom  miniatm 

"With  onzioaa  aeowl'drew  noor, 
*  Aa  you  hoTo  aeen  tlie  roTcna  flock 

Around  die  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  afign^ 

But  alone  ht  bent  hia  kneo» 
And  Toilad  hia  fiioe  for  ChiiatTa  dior  gpaeo» 

Beneath  the  gallowa  tree. 
Then  rmdiant  and  aerena  he  xooe^ 

And  coat  hia  clook  owoy ; 
Porhehadta'cnhiabtoatlook     .      . 

Of  eartht  aqd  ann*  and  day. 
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A  beam  of  light  fell  o'nr  him 

Like  a  glorj  round  the  shriTen, 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud. 

And  a  stunning  thundcr-roU ; 
And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft ; 

Fear  was  on  erery  souL 
There  was  another  heayy  sound, 

A  hush,  and  then  a  groan ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky  — 

The  work  of  death  was  done ! 

A.  Bronson  Alcott  then  offered  these  sentences  from 

PLATO. 
An  upright  roan  is  a  perpetual  magistrate. 

Jupiter,  fearing  for  our  race,  lest  it  should  entirely  perish,  by  reason 
of  injuring  one  another  from  not  possessing  the  political  art,  but  only 
the  military,  sent  Hermes  to  carry  Shame  and  Justice  to  men,  that 
they  might  be  ornaments  of  cities  and  bonds  to  cement  friendship. 
Hermes,  therefore,  asked  Jupiter  in  what  manner  he  was  to  give 
Shame  and  Justice  to  men.  '*  Whether,  as  the  arts  have  been  dis- 
tributed, so  shall  I  distribute  these,  also  ?  For  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed thus :  one  man  who  possesses  the  medicinal  art  is  sufficient 
for  many  not  skilled  in  it.  And  so  with  other  craftsmen.  Shall  I 
thus  dispense  Shame  and  Justice  among  men,  or  distribute  them  to 
all  ? "  **  To  all,"  said  Jupiter,  **  and  let  all  partake  of  them  ;  for  there 
would  be  no  cities  if  a  few  only  were  to  partake  of  them,  as  of  other 
arts.  Moreover,  enact  a  law  in  my  name,  that  whoever  is  unable  to 
partake  of  Shame  and  Justice,  shall  be  put  to  death  as  a  pest  of  a  cit}*.*' 

The  next  exercise  was  the  recital  of  the  following  original 

ODE. 

O  Brother,  brave,  and  Just,  and  wise ! 

Whose  death  unjust  we  mourn  to-day. 
Thy  name  shall  live  till  Freedom  dies ; 

No  tyrant  can  thy  spirit  slay ! 

The  Hero's  page,  the  ^Iart3rr*s  scroll, 
Since  men  for  truth  and  iriitub  YiiM, 

«8* 
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Bean  record -oC  no  aimdiirioil   ■   - 
Than-thlne  tint  eren  now  liaa  fled.  - 

Unworthy  land  that  knew  thee  not ! 

That  bade  her  best  and  brareft  die ! 
Be'hert  the  shame  —  thy  glorUraa  lot 

Admits  thy  sonl  to  Ood*a  liree  sky. 

His  constant  Toioe  iBifrired  thy  deed. 
His  clear  oodimand  diy  heart  obeyed* 

His  hand  shall  give  thy  deathlfs  mead 
When  thon  and  we  in  dnat  ave  laid. 

The  prattling  cMd  shall  lisp  thy  praise, 
.     The  aged  sire  thy  cause  approve ; 
Forbidden  to  prolong  thy  days, 

Our  lore  shall  yet  thy  shame  remove. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  that  the  part  assigned  to 
him  in  the  services  of  the  day,  was  to  read  portions  of  the 
conversations,  speeches,  and  letters  of  John  Brown  — ^  an  tlth 
Bcure  Connecticut  farmer,  who,  taking  the  Gk)spel  m  earnest, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  uplifling  of  a  despised  race,  had 
suddenly  become  the  most  prominent  person  in  the  country. 
He  then  read  extracts  from  the  conversation  between  Senator 
Mason  and  John  Brown,  and  from  Captain  Cook's  Confession ; 
the  last  speech  of  John  Brown  in  Court ;  hb  letter  to  Rer. 
Mr.  Vaill,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut ;  his  '^  letter  to  a  Chris-> 
tian  Conservative,"  and  a  passage  from  his  reply  to  Mrs. 
Child.* 

Mr.  Alcott  then  read,  the 

SERVICE  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MABTTE. 

In  introducing  this  new  and  worthy  liturgy,  he  said  that  on 

occasions  like  the  present,  when  the  heart  and  the  conscience 

are  so  deeply  moved,  silence  seems  better  than  speech.     Yet 

some  voice  must  be  found  for  the  sentiment  so  universal  to- 

*  I  do  not  with  to  repeat  the  Mme  qnoUtioat  in  anj  of  my  bookff ;  and,  an  all  the 
jMMMgea  read  bjr  Mr.  Emerann  appear  In  my  Uf*  of  John  Browa,  Id  the  chapters 
entitled  *-The  Folitkal  JaqaMtort,*  xOendcMoad  to  die/  **l4riiif  in  Wait,"  and 
**  The  OonqiteriDf  Pen,"  I  omit  them  ben. 
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daj ;  snd  woordinglj  I  now  read  to  70a  these  leaTOg  of 

dom  from 

JESUS  CHBIST. 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  eren  lo 
to  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Whether  it  is  lawful  to  obey  God  or  man.  Judge  ye. 

SOLOMON.* 

The  ungodly  said,  reasoning  with  themadrea,  hut  not  aright,  Our 
fife  is  short  and  tedious,  and  m  the  deadi  of  a  man  there  ia  no  remedy ; 
neither  was  there  any  man  known  to  ha^e  returned  from  the  grare. 

Let  us  oppress  the  poor  ri|^itPOtts  man;  let  ua  not  spare  the  widow, 
nor  rererenoe  the  ancient  gray  hairs  of  the  aged. 

Let  our  strength  be  the  law ;  lor  that  which  is  fteble  is  found  to  be 
nothing  worth. 

Therefore  let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous ;  because  he  is  not  for 
our  turn,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings :  he  upbraideth  ua 
with  our  offending  the  law. 

He  pTofesseth  to  hare  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  he  calleth  him^ 
self  the  child  of  the  Lord.    He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts. 

He  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  bdiold :  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  foshion. 

We  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits ;  he  abstaineth  from  our 
ways  as  from  filthiness ;  he  pronounoeth  the  end  of  the  Just  to  be 
blessed,  and  maketh  his  boast  that  God  is  his  fother. 

Let  us  see  if  his  words  be  true,  and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen 
in  the  end  of  him. 

For,  if  the  Just  man  be  the  Son  of  God,  He  will  help  him,  and  deliver 
him  from  the  hand  of  his  enemies. 

Let  us  examine  him  with  despiteftUness  and  torture,  that  we  may  know 
his  meekness  and  prove  his  patience. 

Let  us  condemn  him  with  a  shamdtd  death ;  for  by  his  own  saying 
he  shall  be  respected. 

Such  things  they  did  imagine  and  were  deceited ;  for  their  own 
wickedness  had  blinded  them. 

They,  the  people,  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  took  coimsel  together 
against  the  I^ord  and  against  his  Anointed. 

They  cast  their  heads  together  with  one  consent,  and  were  confod- 
erate  against  him. 

'    fie-  heard  the  blasphemy  of  ^be  multitude,  and  fear  was  on  every 
side,  while  they  -conspired  together  against  him  to  take  away  his  lifo. 

^  OUti^  fiOB  tks  ^  WMoBs  0(  1 
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*  Thejr  upake  against  him  with  ftlw  tongim,  and  eompaiKd  Ui 
about  with  words  of  hatred. 

They  rewarded  him  evU  for  good. 

•  Thej  took  their  counsel  together,  saying,  God  hath  Ibrsaken  him: 
persecute  him  and  take  him,  for  there  is  none  to  dditer. 

Let  the  sentence  of  guiltiness  proceed  against  him,  and  now  tiiat  ha 
lieth,  let  him  rise  up  no  more. 

False  witnesses,  also,  did  rise  up  against  him;  they  laid  to  his 
charge  things  that  he  knew  not.* 

Then  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  boldness  before  the  fros 
of  such  as  have  aiBicted  him  and  made  no  account  of  his  labors. 

•*For  the  sins  of  the  people  and  the  iniquities  of  the  rulers  they  shed 
the  blood  of  the  Just.  In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man ;  the  man  whom 
Thou  hadst  made  ao  atrongly  for  Thine  Own  8el£"  —  Lamentatiom, 

He,  bdng  made  perfect,  in  a  short  time  fulfilled  a  long  time. 

For  his  soul  pleased  the  Lord ;  therefore,  hasted  Ha  to  take  him 
away  from  among  the  Wicked. 

This  the  People  saw  and  \mderstood  it  not,  neither  laid  they  up  this 
in  their  minds  that  His  grace  and  mercy  is  with  His  saints,  and  that 
Hb  hath  respect  unto  His  Chosen. 

When  they  sec  it  they  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shaU 
be  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  fer  beyond  all  that 
they  looked  for. 

And  they,  repenting  and  groaning  for  angui^  of  spirit,  shall  say 
within  themselves.  This  was  he  whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision 
and  a  proverb  of  reproach. 

We,  fools,  accounted  his  life  madness  and  his  end  to  be  without  honor. 

How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is 
among  the  saints ! 

What  hath  pride  profited  us  ?  or  what  good  hath  riches  with  our 
Taunting  brought  us  ? 

All  those  things  are  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  as  a  post  that 
hasteth  by ; 

And  aa  a  ship  that  passeth  over  the  waves  of  the  water ; 

Or  as  when  a  bird  hath  flown  through  the  air ; 

Or,  like  as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  it  parteth  the  air, 
which  immediately  cometh  together  again,  ao  that  a  man  cannot  know 
where  it  went  through  ; 

Even  so  we,  in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  we  were  bom,  began  to 
draw  to  our  end,  and  had  no  sign  of  virtue  to  show ;  but  were  con* 
Bumed  in  our  own  wickedness. 
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Bttt  tbt  li^iteoiii  ltw%  forertnncm ;  their  reward,  alio,  it  with  tht 
Lord  ;  and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the  Moat  High. 

Therefore  ihall  they  reoeire  a  glorious  kingdom  and  a  beautiftd 
crown  firom  the  Lord's  hand ;  for  with  his  right  hand  shall  he  corer 
them,  and  with  hia  aim  shall  he  protect  them. 

Great  are  Tbt  Judgments,  and  cannot  be  expressed ;  therefore  un- 
nurtured souls  have  erred. 

For,  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  oppress  the  righteous  one, 
they,  being  shut  up  in  their  houses,  the  prisoners  of  darluiess,  and 
fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the 
Eternal  ProTidence. 

For  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  secret  sins,  they  were 
scattered  under  a  dark  Teil  of  forgetfiilness,  being  horribly  astonished 
and  troubled  with  strange  apparitions. 

For  neither  might  the  comer  that  held  them  keep  them  from  fear ; 
but  noises,  as  of  waters  felling  down,  sounded  about  them ;  and  sad 
Tisions  appeared  unto  them  with  heayy  countenances. 

No  power  of  the  fire  might  giro  them  light ;  neither  could  the  bright 
flames  of  the  stars  endure  to  lighten  that  horrible  night. 

Only  there  appeared  unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of  itself  ^ery  dreads 
fbl ;  for,  being  much  terrified,  they  thought  the  things  which  iJiey  saw 
to  be  worse  than  the  sight  they  saw  not. 

Tea,  the  tasting  of  dwth  touched  the  righteous  also. 

For  then  the  blameless  man  made  haste,  and  stood  forth  to  defend 
them,  and  bringing  the  shidd  of  his  proper  ministry,  eren  prayer  and 
the  propitiation  of  incense,  set  himself  against  the  wrath,  and  so  brought 
the  calamity  to  an  end,  declaring  that  he  was  Thy  Scrrant. 

So  he  OTcrcame  the  destroyer,  not  with  the  strength  of  body  or  force 
of  arms,  but  with  a  word  subdued  he  him  that  punished,  alleging  the 
oaths  and  corenants  made  with  the  Fathers. 

For,  in  all  things,  O  Lord,  Thou  didst  magnify  Thy  Serrant  and 
glorifjr  him ;  neither  didst  Thou  lightly  regard  lum,  but  didst  assist 
him  in  erery  time  and  place. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  there  shall 
no  torment  touch  them. 

In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  he  seemed  to  die :  and  his  departure  is 
taken  for  misery,  and  his  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction ;  but 
he  is  in  peace. 

For  though  he  be  punished  in  the  sight  of  men,  yet  is  his  hope  frill 
of  Immortality. 

And,  haying  been  a  little  chastised,  he  shall  be  greatly  rewarded ; 
for  Gk>d  proved  him  and  found  him  worthy  for  himself. 
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his  Lord  shiiU  reign  teercr. 


•  The  fcAxwing  original  Terset,  by  a  geaUemaa  of  CoDoord^ 
were  then  read  hj  Ms.  Browk,  and  sm^  bj  the  eongregatwa 
standing : 

DIBOE. 

To-day  beside  Potomac's  wave. 

Beneath  Yirginia's  sky, 
They  slay  the  man  who  loved  the  ilaT% 

And  dared  for  him  to  die* 

The  Pilgrim  Pathers*  earnest  creed« 

Virginia's  ancient  fidth. 
Inspired  this  hero's  noblest  deed, 

And  his  reward  is  —  Death ! 

Great  Washington's  indignant  shade 

Porerer  nrged  him  on  — 
He  heard  from  Monticello's  glade 

The  Toice  of  Jefferson. 

Bui  chiefly  on  the  Hebrew  page 

He  read  Jehorah's  law» 
And  this,  from  youth  to  hoary  age, 

Obeyed  with  love  and  awe. 

No  selfish  purpose  armed  his  hand. 

No  passion  aimed  his  blow ; 
How  loyally  he  lored  his  land 

Tmpartia)  Time  shall  show. 

But  now  the  fiEdthftil  martyr  dies; 

His  brsYe  heart  beats  no  more  ; 
His  soul  ascends  the  equal  skies  ; 

His  earthly  course  is  o'er. 

For  this  we  mourn,  but  not  for  him : 

like  him,  in  Qod  we  trust ; 
And  though  our  eyes  with  tears  are  dim. 

We  know  that  Ood  is  just 
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"Thx  qsMOoB^Caa  a  man  tommt  the  eost  of  the  Unkm.'—ls  being 
garded  as  of  maeh  easier  aeeofapUshoMnt  thsa  fynuetif.  Men  an 
their  ejes  to  the  real  worth  of  the  UdSoo,  aad  brlngtaig  their  arithMCtie  to  bear 
In  ealeulatfiig  Its  ralae,  as  It  now  presents  Itself,  thst  greatest  of  modera  bog- 
bears,  its  dissolmtloa,  haring  ejcploded.  The  qaestkm  now  Is  not  so  mveh  the 
oostoftheUnioa,  as  what  It  Is  worth  without  fircedoai?  Mea  who,  heretoto<b 
have  looked  apon  Its  dlsst^otloii  as  the  most  dlsastro«s  ere&t  that  eoold  beikO 
«s,  are  eoadai^  to  regard  Its  esdMenee,  wider  present  clreamstaiieea,  as  a  almids 
qoestkNi  of  tine.  If  slsTcry  Is  to  hare  sole  snd  Miesli  toted  sway  la  the  na- 
tkm,  resolfing  itself  into  a  rMcnt  and  reddess  despotism,  Tlolatlng  all  eonstS- 
tndonal  as  well  as  national  rights,  snd  tyrannising  ovw  ertrj  man  who  treads 
Its  domain,  on  saspidon  of  his  being  a  fiicnd  to  human  freedom ;  If  law  and 
order,  religion  and  Jnstiee,  are  to  be  absolately  disregarded  bj  this  power,  all 
redproeal  obligations  ignored,  or  what  Is  worse,  trampled  under  foot,  and  the 
rights  of  freemen  Tislting  the  South  Imperilled,  then  let  the  Union « slide ;  *' 
the  soono'  the  better.  SlsTery  Is  fkst  beeoming  a  great,  OTerrenehIng  des- 
potism, eontrolling  presideats,  and  ordering  the  interpretation  of  laws  and 
thdr  execution  alter  its  own  arbitrary  behests.  It  puts  on  *  sirs '  of  a  despot 
the  most  despotic ;  snd  boldly  bids  defiance,  and  threatens  Mae  ruin  unless  It  is 
peaceably  permitted  to  hare  its  way,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  administration  of 
government.  Presenting  such  a  frt>nt,  bearing  such  a  0ag,  and  dsiming  such 
despotic  exdudTeness,  it  prorokcs  opposition  snd  inrites  antagonism.  Shall 
such  a  despotism  as  Is  slarery,  and  freedom,  long  crib  and  eahtn  togdher .' 
Xhe  thing  Is  quite  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  signs  of  ths 
times  dearly  indicate  that  the  * irrcpresdble  conflict*  propheded  by  John 
Randolph,  that  in  flity  years  there  would  be  a  contest  in  this  country  between 
Slarery  and  Anti-Slarcry,  la  which  the  latter  would  be  triumphant.  Is  rapidly 
approaching  ita  ftilfllment." 

JVoll  JNver  (Mau.)  Himttor. 


THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  last  historic  act,  and  the  late  public  murder,  of  Oaptain 
Johu  Brown,  have  induced  UiousandB  to  investigate  their 
duties  to  the  Union  an^  the  Slave,  who  never  gave  a  serious 
thought  to  the  subject  before.  When  we  are  called  upon  to  im- 
molate, on  the  heathen  altar  of  Slavery,  such  heroic  Christian 
souls  as  his ;  when  Northern  travellers,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  sympathizing  with  the  Oppressed,  are  banished,  lynched, 
or  murdered  by  Southern  mobs ;  when  the  Halls  of  Congress 
resound  with  the  insolent  threat  that,  unless  the  North  elects  a 
sycophant  of  the  Slave  Pens  the  South  will  secede  from  the 
Union  —  it  is  time,  surely,  to  stop  and  inquire  whether  such 
fearful  sacrifices  are  not  extravagant  and  criminal,  as  well  as 
unconstitutional  and  disgraceful  in  their  character. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  of  Disunion  calmly  in  its  every 
af!(pect.  By  the  Secession  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Northern  Republic,  we  of  the  North  would  gain 
in  cliaracter,  in  influence,  in  strength,  and  in  pocket.  No 
longer  required  to  play  the  part  of  bloodhounds,  by  chasing 
the  poor  fugitive  from  the  foul  oppression  of  the  South ;  no 
longer  deeming  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  unseemly  atrocity 
of  Human  Slavery  in  a  Democratic  Republic,  Europe  —  and 
all  Christendom  —  would  yield  to  us  that  deference  and  respect 
due  to  the  citizens  of  a  truly  free  country,  but  which,  now,  is 
very  justly  refused  to  a  flag  that  floats  over  four  millions  of 
Christians,  whom  the  laws  of  the  Southern  Section  convert  into 
articles  of  merchAndise. 
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!ish  a  cotton-manufacturing  Oligarchy  in  the  North.  What 
an  intelligent  nation  wants  from  Grovemment  is,  to  be  let  alone, 
and  permitted  to  buy  where  it  can  buy  cheapest,  and  sell 
where  it  can  sell  to  the  most  advantage.  There  is  no  one 
truth  better  established  or  more  easily  demonstrated  than  this : 
that  tariff's  protect  Capital  instead  of  Labor,  and  build  up 
towns  and  villages  and  their  immediate  neighborhoods  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
shipping  interest 

With  these  few  comments,  I  submit  the  TVthune^g  articles 
without  further  preface,  save  this  one  additional  remark  only  — 
that  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  Free  Northern  Republic 
is  mucli  stronger  to-day  than  when  these  essays  first  appeared, 
five  years  ago.  J.  B. 

SLAVERY  AND  THE  UNION. 

It  seems  to  be  time,  in  view  of  the  ctreumstsnces  in  which  the  conntrj 
is  now  placed,  and  of  the  great  controrersj  respecting  Slarerjr  rerired  bf 
Pierce  and  Douglas  and  their  Southern  allies  in  the  extinct  Whig  partjr 
of  the  South,  the  Badgers,  the  Joneses,  and  the  Claytons,  —  a  contror ersy 
whose  conclusion  no  man  can  foresee,  —  it  is  time,  we  saj,  to  examine  the 
point  of  which  the  South  makes  .the  greatest  account,  which  it  constantly 
employs  by  way  of  both  defence  and  offence,  and  without  which,  indeed,  it 
would  often  be  difficult  for  Southern  champions  to  hare  any  thing  to  say  at 
all.  This  point  is  succinctly  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  The 
Union f  Past  and  Futurey  a  pamphlet  published  at  Charleston,  in  l&V), 
widely  circulated  at  the  time,  and  since  republished,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  various  other  places  throughout  the  Southern  States : 

"  The  North  possesses  none  of  the  material  dements  of  fteatnesi,  in  which  the 
South  abounds,  whstlisr  we  regard  the  prodnctions  of  tiM  soil,  the  aeeesa  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  t>r  the  capacity  of  military  defence.  While  the  Slave  States 
produce  nearly  every  thing  within  themselves,  the  Free  States  will  soon  depend  on 
them  even  for  food,  as  they  now  do  for  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  —  tlie  employ, 
nient  of  their  ships  in  Southern  commerce,  the  employment  of  tlieir  labor  in  tlie  man- 
ufacture of  Southern  cotton,  and  all  that  they  can  purchase  of  other  countries  with 
the  fabrics  of  that  great  Southern  staple.  We  have  shown  thst  the  price  of  that 
staple  must  be  permanently  raised  ;  bow  would  the  manufacturing  industry  of  tlie 
Free  States  stand  this  rise,  if  their  taxes  were  rmiMd  by  a  JUtolmtiom  of  the  Union^  ami 
hem  wmN  tktir  IsAerers  «mA«uC  nmdtr  tki*  sew  Avrdm,  {f  tkeff  «l  mits  Uat  tks  emptof- 
sMJit  qgitr^eit  kf  tk*  fre*  u»9  «^  mu  kmndred  mmd  fvrtjf  miUifna  tf  Sontkem  capUtd  and 
tkti  iifkureewumt  e^  Ivssly  aitUieM  e^  Samtkam  taxes  1  Tlie  answer  to  this  question 
will  bring  us  to  tlie  last  view  we  shall  present  of  our  subject,  and  will  sliow  that 
the  Unitm  A««,  m  (rslA,  iat^HimaUe  imHA  /m*  tka  ^''erdu  It  defies  all  tlie  powers  of 
flsufM  to  calrulate  the  value  to  the  Free  Stales  of  the  conservative  influence  of  the 
South  upon  tlieir  social  organisation.**  —  Tka  Umiaa^  Foot  mad  Faimn  t  Uma  it  Werka 
mmd  Uftt  (•  Ssr«  il. 

Few  idea§  are  mort  widely  diatenunited  oc  iikOt«  dftft^")  ^<(ft^^  vt&«s^\ 
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Sggigiininmf  ^^ns  Ik  ^c  Manic  if  ih»  free  u—i  Few  ecron  m 
xixsTcxcim.  tbio:  >  ^r  MSitf'  ilnffagKniif  all  tbe  coimtry 
IE  Kaam.  mi  rtxm."*  imr.  t^ac  ;^  fi«^pcriif  if  tke  Xovth  is  dne  to 
jft  nnnmasua  ^«t±  ^u  Snia..  jkbc  ;3as  a  caaiaBMaMDe  of  that  ccHUiectioa 
afr  xr  -am.  lu-iue:  i.  moifc  xf  MJmaiaaK  stcccaBTr  if  it  wsaU  avoid  reCuming 
sr  TOir  *^  laptuti  iwme.:j  aziL  -wrLkm*  "^  dax  anst  iarHtablj  result  from 
a  ZaaaSacaa.  cc  im  Tiuzil.  Tr  Xzrsiccx  ate^  sac^  as  erent,  as  we  are 
wrauL  i«  fina".  "Wtjmae  x  wvisji  ^  SiLiowed  by  am  iacxease  of  taxa- 
L  nminnHittic.  hmnimf  5ir  jumk.  a^  £acrisked  power  to  command 
±bc  zamcu.  ic  rbc  >rac^  aoamrgaiW  'kw  increased  diSralty  in  fiwiUng 
for  r  iisr  id^niiL  xr  a.w  luaecii^  Scr  coBsaiaiption  in  their  factories 
SiHts..  Tr  :AiraL.  t2ie«7n«.  :fbc  Coiaa.  as.  an—Jlug  to  anrrcrsal  South- 
ccx  xsaucxr,  -^  if  Jn.'CTrmii'hV  •aid. ;  "^  w^oeas  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
'vmilL  Tx  Z3iK  ^ra:3«  ne  ^lupin  ws;:^  iurssajs.    Once  separated  from  the 

*  Sir  xaAi  wvaAc  ai^ .  ■*  ■■<  ^v^  Ikr  a  fcii  ef  waaf  esfn,  wlMfU  tbs  loaf^ 

A^I^Mtfm^  ^^^tfmSK    ^^^^M^h^     B^^MV  S    ^^!^MH^^feV    ^hn^^BV^M  ^^^^0k  ^^^^Bf fti   ^Mk^V    ttf^^na   ffl^A  M^A 

«c Monr  :3B  IT  .-41  m.nim»  «  nar  i/  Mr  afttai^'^mi  9im  par*  ts  flw  FMeral  Got- 
•noiinic  K  I14NC  Jf  -Bi.:ttiai>  i^  tiLSVi..  S  «^  wlsca  uv  *peal  be%-oad  ber  bonfofs. 
Tbtf  cr-m::  fC?«K«  n  nvcrim  rrar  vblT^  Wmn  zitt  m  tmhh  of  the  Soath  far  away 
«a  ^  v-i-tf*..  uii  foiA^  ^MHMij  i»  Tiv  ^r£tf«  «  ajra«T«r  retaiaa  la  refraahiaj;  ckwda 
tf  r^ji-nLjKi  o  Murm^  Tun  .:  liaek  v  »u  scmrat  cJiasMi.  aad  the  Bouth  will  be 
RCtri-M  jc  Uinrit  a.  ...uim  jc  ti.u» — »  W  >ec:«iKtT  ihrj  caa  be  moat  wieely  ex* 
ytE'itSfSL  .1  tin  kaeaa*  k  uv  ]wnK» .  aaii  lar  ccbtr  dknva  miUioa*  will  funAcli  eala- 
bftf  ir  JMC  uMpw  aat  M«u«raR^Hae  v  tec  laker.  KttMcv  to  ber  tbe  u«e  of  Ibr  ISO 
«r  :«  v — »:u»  a  i^iar  ii  am*  Tr.titvnr  1-v  ziir  i-cevc*  mde,  aad  all  ber  ports  wiU 
tlcvii:*  «-  tt  )«n.aMB..  X^rLCk.  t»t  CLaiViSffa,  aaJ  Saranaali,  lo  bmc  p(*inied  at 
km  ZJttt  .\^mi  as  a  jbmc  mT  uii  y<iiwnt  mk  <4f  rHawnr.  will  be  crowded  witli  tbip- 
piBf .  ibbt  LJfjr  «-a»ik:*aM»  rruuMic  «:iX  —rr biaaiie.  Tlte  oee  aad  command  ot 
Ijj*  'irrr  7i::ttal  «  m.:«&  cx:  cjaajf  :  -.:  vo«3i  \mxli  road*  aad  taaael  mouBiaina, 
aae><  crv*  :>f  :«v«  V«w  ikrvafS  tac  nii<tin  ralkj*,  all  *  ibe  deecrt  aboald  bloaeooi 
hc«  liM  r.ve.'  ~ 

F'.  -jr  T«;;r»  ra^e  a^w  elapsed  since  the  |»ubacation  of  this  pamphlet,  and 
wiih  each  x^d  ev^nr  daj  cf  those  rears,  these  ideas  have  obtained  stronger 
kokd  en  the  Sc^tlera  cdnd.  until  at  length  we  find  them  now  repeated  from 
ererr  quarter  of  the  StarehoUiing  States.  In  all,  the  continuance  of  the 
XTaion  is  cow  regarded  as  the  one  great  meces$Ujf  of  the  North  —  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence  as  a  thriving  and  prosperous  communitv.  All  that 
Northern  people  desire,  as  we  are  told  br  the  CMarleston  Mercury,  Is 
**  power  and  gain,"  and  to  secure  these  they  imut  cling  to  the  Union  as  the 
sheet'snchor  of  all  their  hopes.  With  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
necessity  is  diss<Jution,  and  if  the  Union  is  to  be  maintained  it  can  be  so 
only  on  condition  that  Southern  men  shall  be  the  masters  of  its  policy,  both 
external  and  intern aL  The  North  may  wince,  but  it  mu^  submit.  Even 
now,  on  account  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  * 

**  Tliey  threaten  as.'*  uya  the  Memrf,  **  with  a  fteat  Xonbem  party*  >nd  a  pen- 
eral  war  upon  the  Koatb.  If  tbey  were  not  mere  burkstem  in  politics  —  with  only 
till*  peculiarity,  that  every  roan  oflfers  himvelf,  instead  of  some  other  commodity  for 
^ale  —  we  should  surmise  that  tliey  might  do  what  tbey  threaten,  and  tkut  brimg  eaf 
tkf  r*Al  trimwtpk  ofVu  Somik,  by  making  a  dissolmtian  ^f  tJU  Umion  meeegsmrw. 

'*  linf  fliey  will  do  no  such  thing.    They  will  bluster  and  utter  a  world  of  swelliof 
aeU'jflurifitkiionf  and  end  by  knockiut  tbcmwlvM  dowvi  lo  Um  hicliest  bidder.    To 
lf»  0un,  if  tJwy  could  make  the  bMt  baxfain  bj  teca«n\ii\^«  %«tt^>^,^^  ^"^f^^^ 
Mbouf  it  irlOiocU  dtUy.    But  thay  cannot.    Tk«i^«»M^  ^.«ii»*  ^m&«1»«. 
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tktm  Ae  imUe  /rrmtifkatimu  of  cat  tkjtet  fmr  kmirtd,  mmd  mjldd  fmr  pimmder.  Ifow  fkr 
tliey  may  be  inoved  to  cany  tlwir  iMltgaaiion  at  tfaw  tine,  it  w  impoeMble  to  say  ; 
out  we  may  be  siare  tbey  will  cool  olT jaet  at  tlie  potat  where  tliey  duKurer  that  tJacy 
can  make  notiiing  more  out  of  it,  aad  sMf  kMe." 


'*  The  real  triumph  of  the  South  '*  would,  as  we  are  here  told,  he  ^ound 
in  the  adoption  hy  the  North  of  such  a  coorae  of  policy  as  would  make  "  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  necessary."  Therefore,  the  South  may  demand 
what  it  pleases,  and  the  North  must  yield  all  that  is  demanded,  on  penalty 
of  separation.  "  It  is  sufficient  reason,**  says  the  Cotumbia  Timet,  **  for 
demanding  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  that  it  excites  the  hostility  of 
abolitionists  and  free  soilers.**  That  it  does  so  is  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  measure  "  is  right  and  proper,  and  therefore  to  be  supported.*'  Let  the 
North  fume  and  fret,  it  dare  not  dissolve  that  Union  to  wliich  it  is  indebted 
for  all  its  "power  and  gain.**  We  make  another  quc^ation  from  the 
Charleston  pamphlet,  as  follows : 

**Tlie  fall  of  wajres,**  as  we  are  aarared,  *<  would  be  heavy  and  instantaoeoos 
were  the  Union  dissolved,  for  that  event  would,  as  we  have  shown,  not  only  throw 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  new  taxes  upon  tlie  \»nb,  bat  would  withdraw  140 
millions  of  capiul  which  now  employs  her  labor.  This  loss  would  fall  chieHy,  if  not 
emirely,  upon  wafes.  Tlie  Northern  capitalist  would  not  submit  to  a  decrease  of 
profit,  but  would  send  a  part  of  his  capiul  to  the  8outh,  where  profits  were  hisher, 
until  he  had  reduced  wages  at  home  to  a  point  which  would  leave  hiiu  nearly  as 
much  clear  gain  on  his  industry  as  before.  He  would  in  this  way  escape  the  wholo 
burden  of  the  new  taxes,  and  throw  it  upon  labor.** 

Northern  politicians  repeat  this  doctrine,  assuring  their  fellow-citizens 
that  safety  and  prosperity  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union.  That  it  may  be  maintained.  Slavery  must  be  tolerated  in  all 
the  territory  open  to  settlement  and  organization.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
South,  as  we  are  assured,  will  secede.  Some  of  these  politicians,  **  for  the 
sake  of  candor,**  admit  that,  but  a  few  years  since,  they  did  desire  to  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  the  common  territory  exempt  from  Slavery ;  but,  as 
they  assure  their  Southern  friends,  they  are  now  most  penitent,  and  K^^^tllj 
admit  the  error  of  their  former  course.  **  Thank  God,  we  failed  !  '*  was  the 
pious  exclamation  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  recently  before  the  Scn.itc, 
waiting  confirmation  in  the  honorable  office  of  Charge  d^Affairet  to  Porta- 
gal.  Anxious  to  tarn  his  office,  he  gladly  proclaimed  his  penitence.  Had 
toe  succeeded,  as  he  told  his  countrymen,  the  South  would  have  Receded 
from  the  Union.  Such  was  the  cry  in  1820 ;  such  was  it  in  1830;  such  was 
it  in  1850.  Such  it  now  is,  and  such  it  will  be  when  the  South  shall  demand 
the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  which  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves,  as  such, 
into  the  Free  States,  and  those  other  laws  by  which  the  African  slave  trndo 
is  prohibited,  and  all  concerned  in  it  are  declared  pirates.  The  proverb 
tells  us  that,  "  Little  by  little  the  bird  builds  its  nest.'*  Those  whu  will 
study  the  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  to 
the  present  time,  will  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  the  nest  hat  been  built  "  lit- 
tle by  little  *'  until  it  has  arrived  almost  at  the  point  of  completion  —  that 
it  now  needs  little  more  than  to  be  finished  by  the  passage  of  a  brief  law 
declaring  that  slaves  may  be  purchased  any  where  and  carried  every  where 
—  and  that,  "to  this  complexion  wc  must  come  at  last,**  if,  as  Southern 
and  Northern  politiciant  now  unite  to  as«uic  via^  Q^  ^QikS^Ti>\vbS.^  ^  ^^% 
[/oioa  is  to  the  people  of  the  North  a  maUcr  ot  a\MQ\»X«TA^««&X'S« 
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More  than  thirty  years  since,  Southern  men  conunenoed  their  threats  of 
dissolution.  More  than  thirty  years  Northern  men  hare  been  engaged  in 
**  saving  the  Union/*  and  to  accompKsh  that  object  they  have  not  only 
yielded  all  that  has  been  claimed,  but  hare  crouched  before  the  men  that 
spurned  them.  Tliroughout  all  that  period  they  have,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Charleatoti  Courier,  exhibited  the  **  base  cupidity  and  servile  truckling 
and  subserviency  to  the  South,"  which,  as  that  journal  informs  its  readers, 
prevail  "  almost  universally "  throughout  the  Northern  States,  and  with 
what  result  ?  For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
following  comments  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  recent  discourse,  which, 
as  the  Courier  assures  its  Southern  readers, 

**  Truthfully,  as  well  as  stroncly,  detail  and  depict  the  variooa  occasions  on  which 
Southern  interests  have  obtained  tbe  mantery  in  COnfrMie,or,  at  least,  important  ad- 
vantages, tpkick  art  weU  wprtky  tk»  comtidaration  qfall  isAe  trremmmd$  9Vfp9*e  that  tkt 
aUion  qftke  general  fovtrHtmetU  hat  frecn,  en  tkt  wMole.  adetra*  ta  S{sp#rf.  Tlie  truth 
is,  that  our  government,  althouah  hostile,  in  its  incipieney,  to  domestic  Slavery,  and 
starting  into  politicsl  boinf  with  a  strong  bent  towards  abditioa,  yet  afterwards  so 
changed  its  policy  that  its  action,  for  the  most  pan,  and  with  only  a  few  exeeptioas. 
has  fostered  the  slaveholding  interest,  and  swelled  it  firom  six  to  fifteen  States,  and 
from  a  feeble  and  sparse  piHMjlation  to  one  of  ton  millions.** 

Harsh  as  this  may  sound  to  Northern  ears,  it  is  yet  most  true,  and  it 
affords  to  its  Southern  author  full  warrant  for  complimenting  '*  the  sons  of 
the  South  "  upon  their  unwavering  "  fidelity  to  their  own  interests,**  real, 
or  supposed.  What,  however,  shall  we  say  of  the  sons  of  the  North,  —  the 
"hucksters  in  politics,**  always  ready,  as  the  Mercury  assures  us,  to 
"  knock  themselves  down  to  the  highest  bidder  **  for  Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles  ?  Can  we  say  of  them  other  than  that  their  cause  has 
generally  been  marked  by  "  cupidity,  truckling,  and  subserviency  to  the 
South,"  by  aid  of  which  the  latter  has  acquired  a  degree  of  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  Union  never  contemplated  by  the  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  ? 

Sixty-five  years  since,  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
there  existed  throughout  the  Union  scarcely  any  difTerencc  of  opinion  on 
the  question  of  Slavery.  Washington  and  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Franklin, 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  Jay,  Randolph,  and  Pinckncy,  all  equally  regard- 
ed it  as  a  blight  and  a  curse,  to  be  exterminated  at  as  early  a  period  as 
was  consistent  with  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  the 
slaves  were  held.  The  policy  of  the  government  then  inaugurated  tended, 
as  the  Courier  informs  its  readers,  "towards  abolition.**  Twenty  years 
later,  the  same  opinions  were  still  held  by  Southern  men,  as  was  shovin  by 
the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  territory  of  Indi- 
ana. The  war  of  1812,  directed  by  Madison  and  Monroe,  was  emphatically 
a  war  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  having  for  one  of  its  objects  an 
enlargement  of  the  free  territory  of  the  Union.  Virginia  did  not  then 
object  to  the  annexation  of  Canada,  but  at  that  time  none  had  yet  under- 
taken to  prove  Slavery  among  the  people  to  be  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  perfect  freedom  among  their  masters.  None  had  then  undertaken 
to  show  that  "  the  love  of  true  liberty  and  manly  independence  of  thought  ** 
could  exist  in  no  community  except  those  In  which  men,  their  wives,  and 
their  children  were  bougjht  and  »o\^  \ViR.^i  cax\\e  Va.  >Ji;x^\a»x>w!u  "T^^  ^oMsts^. 
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cry  of  thU  gremt  political  truth  wai  reteired  for  the  generation  that  hat 
succeeded  the  one  which  gave  to  the  world  such  men  as  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison. 

That,  in  the  outset,  the  tendencies  of  the  nation  were  "  towards  aboli- 
tion,** is  most  true.  Equally  true  is  it  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  in  so  asserting,  the  Courier  is  sus- 
tained by  facts.  With  difficulty  the  territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri 
was  secured  to  the  Free  States  as  their  share  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
Since  then,  Florida  has  been  purchased  by  the  Union  for  the  Southf  and 
Texas  has  been  purchased  by  the  Union  /or  the  South,  At  the  cost  of  an 
expensive  war,  made  by  the  South,  and  for  Southern  objects,  a  portion  of 
the  Mexican  territory  has  been  added  to  the  Union,  and  nothing  but 
"  squatter  sovereignty  "  secured  any  part  of  it  to  the  occupation  of  North- 
em  men.  Cuba  is  now  to  be  purchased,  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  millions, 
for  the  South,  The  Gadsden  treaty,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions,  secures 
more  territory /or  the  South. 

What,  in  all  this  time,  has  been  purchased  for  the  North  ?  Nothing ! 
Not  even  a  foot  of  land !  When  we  had  a  dispute  with  England  about  the 
boundaries  of  Maine,  that  State  was  left  to  compromise  as  best  she  could. 
When  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  to  be  settled,  an  army  was  sent  to  the 
State,  and,  when  the  collision  had  been  thus  produced,  war  was  declared 
"to  exist;**  and  that  war  was  prosecuted  until  we  had  spent  almost  a 
hundred  millions,  and  had  added  a  vast  amount  of  territory  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Union.  At  the  North  all  is  different.  Canada,  and 
the  other  British  possessions,  with  their  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people, 
would  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  were  they  to  offer  themselves  free 
of  cost ;  nor  dare  any  Northern  politician  even  hint  at  the  idea,  because  it 
would  ruin  him  with  the  South.  The  area  of  Slavery  must  be  enlarged  at 
any  cost,  but  that  of  Freedom  must  not,  even  when  it  can  be  done  with 
profit  to  ourselves.  Worse,  however,  than  this,  the  North  darea  not  even 
recognize  the  existence  of  Freedom  in  any  community  the  members  of 
which  are  suspected  of  having  African  blood  in  their  veins.  We  can  have 
no  commercial  treaty  with  the  people  of  Hayti,  because  they  are  black, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  seised  and  sold.  We  dare  not  recognize  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  lest  it  might  offend  the  South.  Look  where  we  may, 
the  South  dictates  the  policy  of  the  whole  Union,  the  action  of  whose 
government  has,  as  the  Courier  correctly  assures  its  readers,  **  fostered 
the  Slaveholding  interests,  and  swelled  it  from  six  to  fifteen  States,**  and 
now  proposes  to  swell  it  still  further,  by  repealing  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  purchasing  Cuba. 

Has  this  policy  tended  to  cement  the  bonds  of  union  ?  It  would  seem 
not ;  for,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  have  remained  fast  and  firm  in  the  faith  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison,  and  have  carried  their  ideas  into  practical  effect  by 
abolishing  Slavery,  those  south  of  the  line  have  been  gradually  taking  up 
a  new  faith,  which  teaches  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  of  divine 
origin,  and  is  to  be  maintained  now  and  forevennore.    "Divine  Provi* 
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fcr  ils  «««  k|i^  aaA  iucntaUe  pvipows,**  has,  m  w«  art  told  by 


wi  tkt  AvcW-NonMs  nee  in  die  Boatbern  Stales  with  tba 
pmpariiy.  «.ik  tint  riave  labor,  wiibout  which, 
ui  a  warn  coaaiiy  ever  haa  or  evar  will  thrive  ana 
a  diiiUKt  aW  ualMor  race  lo  fill  a  poriithm  equal 

'      ia  oeciipiad  by  the 


T<^  pgeimte  t&M  state  «f  tlnmgs»  aad  maintain  the  ezictiiig  ** domestie 
testinsb.'ws''  cf  t^  $«Btk»  is,  as  tke  same  writer  informs  us,  one  of  the 
ckief  d^ae*  <«f  pamammt,  aad  a  sjstem  based  upon  such  institutions 
^becoaari  iascinicc  witk  lifa  aad  Iwahhy  Txgor."  *'  Public  opinion,"  then, 
as  he  ar»,  **  wvtks  in  its  ti«e  rallhig,  as  the  moderator,  not  the  silencer 
«f  indrTiioal  diitnt«tes  ;  "*  aad  a  communitj  thus  established  presents,  as 
Hr.  Calhoan  was  aicwtnaatd  to  asa«re  his  finends,  the  most  perfect  form  of 

rktf  the  w«trSd  has  ever  Tct  seem.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
ar«  to  find  the  highest  otgantntwm,  and  for  this,  as  we  are  told  bj  our 


hav»  paculiar,  an/  will  ai^  iadispeaaabla  advaatages  ia 
hi^  focevar  oUitccaia  the  divisioB  between  labor  and 

We  see  thus  that  the  North  and  the  South  are  steadily  morinpr  in  opposite 
directions :  the  one  becoming  more  arerse  to  Slavery,  and  the  other  more 
enamoured  of  it.  Ditferences  in  the  modes  of  thought  increase  from  day  to 
day.  Southern  men  now  require  Southern  school  books  for  their  children, 
and  Southern  teachers  for  themselves.  The  tics  that  once  united  the  di'!erent 
sections  of  the  great  Methodist  Association  have  been  broken,  nnd  already, 
in  other  churches,  there  are  differences  that  must  eventually  lead  to  separa* 
tion.  Southern  planters  seek  to  have  Southern  conventions,  and  decline 
to  attend  those  to  which  are  invited  the  agriculturists  of  the  Union. 
Southern  commercial  conventions  are  held  with  a  view  to  measures  for 
avoiding  Northern  cities.  Southern  political  conventions  precede  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ties  which  formerly  connected  Southern  and  Northern 
"Whigs,  and  Southern  and  Northern  Democrats.  From  year  to  year  the  ten- 
dency, in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  towards  sectionalism ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  there  would  seem  now  to  be  some  propriety  in  examining  how  far  the 
Northern  States  depend  upon  the  South  for  their  prosperity  and  their  ex- 
istence, and  how  far  the  menace  of  disunion,  supposing  it  is  earnestly 
meant  and  may  really  be  carried  out,  ought  to  be  regarded  by  them  with 
anxiety  or  alarm.  That  question  we  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  con- 
sider. 

RELATIVE  POWER  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Missouri  line, 
there  are  fifteen  States,  in  all  of  which  Slavery  is  prohibited.  South  of 
Maryland  and  Missouri  there  are  twelve  States  in  which  Slavery  is  regarded 
as  a  blessing.  Between  these  two  great  blocks  of  States  lie  three  whosa 
position  it  is  required  here  to  examine,  to  wit : 
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Ftm  pepuUaifin,  Slave.  TotaL 

Delaware 87,719  9,688  90,407 

MaiylaDd 485,U46  89,'204  575,150 

Minottri 605,140  87,767  693,907 

Total 1,178,805  179,659  1,358,464 

SUyery  exists  in  all  of  these,  but  the  pro|>ortion  of  Slaves  to  free  is,  at 
•ar  readers  see,  but  little  more  than  one  to  seven.  The  tendencies  of  the 
majority  mnst,  therefore,  be  in  the  direction  of  a  Northern  Union,  and 
their  interests  carry  them  necessarily  towards  the  North.  Maryland  is 
fast  becoming  a  mining  and  manufacturing  State,  and  the  policy  of  the 
North  favors  diversification  of  employment,  and  thus  furnishes  a  market 
for  coal  and  iron  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  South.  Baltimore  has  a 
large  trade  with  the  West,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  that  which  she 
has  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure,  lies  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is 
in  that  quarter  augmentation  is  most  rapid.  Her  Slaves  are  few  in  num* 
ber,  and,  in  the  event  of  separation,  she  would  have  the  guarantee  of  the 
North  for  their  possession  during  the  period  of  preparation  for  gradual 
and  quiet  emancipation  ;  whereas^  were  she  in  a  Southern  Union,  but 
few  would  remain  at  the  close  of  a  single  year  ftrom  the  'date  of  separatioa 
from  Pennsylvania.  Her  union  with  the  North  is  one,  therefore,  not  to  be 
dissolved ;  and  Delaware,  of  course,  accompanies  her,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Northern  Union.  So,  too,  with  Missouri.  Her  interests  look  east* 
ward,  and  not  southward.  Railroads  are  rapidly  uniting  her  with  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Her  farmers  and  miners  look  eastward  for  a 
market  for  their  products.  Her  chief  city  looks  westward  and  northward, 
and  not  southward,  for  its  teade.  Her  Slaves  are  few  in  number,  and  caa* 
not  be  retained  if  Iowa  and  Illinois  constitute  a  portion  of  another  Union. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  these  three  States  will  remain  connected  with  the 
North.  What  would  be  the  course  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia  il 
is  somewhat,  though  we  think  not  very  much,  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Both  would  have  very  strong  reasons  for  pursuing  the  same  course  with 
Maryland  and  Missouri ;  but  for  the  present  we  will  assume  that  they  will 
go  with  the  South,  and  that  the  following  is  the  proper  classification  of  tSit 
States:  — 

In  the  North  are— New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
California,  and  Minnesota,  now  soon  to  become  a  State.  In  the  South  — 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

&atts.     Frtt  pofuUtUon,        SUrt,  TotmL 

North SO  14,800,000  178,000  14,978,000 

Soath 19  5,900,000         3,000,000  8,900,000 

Such  were  the  proportions  at  the  date  of  the  census  now  nearly  four 
years  old ;  but  since  then  they  have  been  materially  changed.  The  vast 
immigration  of  the  last  four  years,  coupled  with  the  natural  increase, 
must  have  swelled  tho  population  of  the  Northern  set  of  States  to  little 
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ten  than  MTenteen  and  a  half  mfllioot ;  who*  Xht  naftnral  inereaae,  and  a 
■mall  immigration,  hare  probablj  carried  the  number  in  the  Sonthcm, 
one  to  nine  milliona.  The  total  population  of  the  Union  in  1810  waa 
ioareely  greater  than  ia  that  of  the  States  which,  in  a  aectional  divkion, 
must  constitute  the  North. 

It  ia  charged  that  the  North  Utcs  upon  the  South,  that  its  prosperitj 
lesttlts  from  the  Tast  trade  fkimished  by  the  South,  and  that  it  oonld  not 
prosper  if  separated  Arom  the  South ;  and  these  are  the  charges  it  ia  pro- 
posed now  to  examine.  If  they  are  well  founded,  and  if  the  North  owes 
to  its  Southern  connection  all  ita  **  power  and  gain,"  it  may  be  well  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  demands  of  the  South  '*  rather  than  return  to  their  natural 
poTerty  and  weakness  by  disaolTing  the  Union ; "  but,  before  doing  this, 
it  would  be  well  to  be  assured  that  the  facta  afe  really  so.  We  bcliere 
they  are  not,  and  are  disposed  to  think  that  our  readers  will,  at  the  close 
of  the  examination,  agree  with  ua  in  this  belief. 

The  "gain  '*  fhim  a  customer  is  dependent  altogether  on  his  power  to 
purchaae ;  and  this  is,  in  its  turn,  dependent  on  his  power  to  sell.  The 
man  who  sells  his  day*s  labor  for  a  dollar  cannot  be  a  customer  to  the 
•torekeeper  to  a  gireater  extent  than  a  dollar  per  day.  The  farmer  who  has 
only  100  bushels  of  wheat  to  sell  cannot  purchase  more  than  the  value  of 
those  bushels.  The  planter  who  has  but  twenty  bales  of  cotton  to  sell 
cannot  purchase  more  goods  than  they  will  pay  for.  So  is  it  with  curo- 
munities.  Their  power  to  purchase  is  limited  by  their  power  to  sell. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  trade  among  the 
people  of  the  North  m\\Bt  be  of  vastly  greater  extent  than  among  those  of 
the  South.  In  the  latter,  labor  is  not  held  in  honor  among  white  men, 
and  slaves,  as  is  well  known,  do  but  little  work.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  might,  we  think,  fairly  assume  that  the  efficiency  of  Southern 
tebor  was  not  more  than  half  as  much  per  head  as  that  of  Northern  labor ; 
and,  if  so,  as  the  population  of  the  Northern  section  is  almost  double  that 
of  the  Southern  one,  it  would  follow  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
North  was  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  South ;  and  that  it  is  not 
only  so,  but  that  the  difference  is  even  greater  than  this,  can,  as  we  think, 
readily  be  established.  Commencing  with  the  agricultural  productions, 
we  offer  our  readers  the  following  facts  derived  from  the  census,  begging 
them,  once  for  all,  to  remark  that,  in  the  statements  we  shall  furnish,  the 
diWsion  between  the  North  and  South  will  be  made  in  conformity  with  that 
of  States  and  population  given  above  : 

^Tortkem.  States,        Sentkerm  State*. 

VMieat bushels  80,000,000  90,000,000 

Barley  and  rye •<  17,000,000  1,000,(K)0 

Oau "  105,000,000  45,000,000 

Biirkwheat «•  9,000,000 

Indian  com •<  394,000,000  298,000,000 

PotatOM  (white  and  sweet)      .    .       *«  60,000,000  12,000,009 

Rice tons  .  .  .  100,000 

Cotton "  ...  500,000 

Hay «  13,000,000  1,000,000 

Butter  and  cheese **  ldS,000  97,000 
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AbrtAem  StaUa.       SratAfm  State*. 

'H0mp tons  16,500  18,500 

Wool pounds  49,000,000  10,000,000 

Flax "  4,000,000  4,000,000 

Tobacco ••  53,000,000  146,000,000 

Hops **  4,fK)0,000 

BeMwax  and  bonsj •*  14,000,000  700,000 

llaplofiigar *«  38,000,000  9,000,000 

Cane      •<        •*  .     .  SM7,000,000 

MoUmm gallons  1,000,000  19,000,000 

Ofehafd  and  garden  products $19,000,000  $3,000,000 

Animals  slaughtered $69,0001,000  $47,000,000 

An  examination  of  the  abore  can  searcelj  fail  to  satisfy  our  readers  that 
it  is  exceedingly  inaccurate  and  unfaTorable  to  the  North.  The  export  of 
animal  food  from  the  region  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  is  twice,  if  not 
thrice  greater  than  that  from  the  region  south  and  east  of  it ;  while  the 
quantity  consumed  in  the  North  must  be  six  times  greater.  Such  is  the 
case,  too,  with  orchard  and  garden  produce.  A  single  cent  per  day,  per 
head,  expended  by  the  people  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia, 
would  amount  to  over  four  millions  of  dollars,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  here  set  down  for  a  population  of  fifteen  millions  of  people.  The 
eanse  of  error  at  the  North  is,  as  we  think,  readily  seen.  Where  there  are 
thousands  of  small  proprietors,  from  each  of  whom  a  statement  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  difficulty  is  far  greater  than  when  a  single  person  represents 
a  family  of  one,  two,  or  three  hurdred  hands,  all  of  whose  products  go  into 
one  common  treasury.  Admitting,  however,  the  returns  to  be  correct,  we 
will  now  furnish  a  comparative  view  of  the  products  of  the  two  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  * 

The  Northern  excess  of  hay  is  12  millions  of  tons,  and  the  Southern 
product  of  cotton  and  rice  is  600,000  tons,  or  one-twentieth  as  much  in 
quantity.  The  average  value  of  the  latter  commodities  being  less  than 
twenty  times  the  average  of  the  former,  it  follows  that  the  hay  more  than 
counterbalances  the  cotton  and  the  rice.  Hemp,  flax  and  corn,  as  the 
reader  sees,  balance  each  other.  Leaving  these,  then,  out  of  view,  wo 
have  the  following  excesses : 

Wheat     ....    60,000,000  bnsb.  Tobacco     .    .    .      93,000,000  lbs. 

Rye  and  barley         16,000,000      "  Sugar    ....    917,000,000    •* 

Oats 60,000,000      *•  Molasses    .    .    .      11,000,000  gal. 

Buckwheat      .    .      9,000,000      *«.  

Potatoes      .    .    .    50,000,000      **  Value,    .    .    .   |S9,O0O,0O0l 

Butter  and  cheese         155,000  tons. 

Wool 39,000,000    lbs. 

Beeswax  and  hay    13,000,000      ** 

Orchard  and  gar- 
den products    .$10,000,000 

Animals  slaught- 
ered     ....  $15,000,000 

Value,    .    .    $195,000,000 

The  total  value  of  the  principal  products  of  Southern  agriculture,  for  thst 
year,  is  thus  given  in  De  Bow's  Review,  3d  series,  volume  ii.  p.  141 : 
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Cotton  .  . 
Tobacco 
Rice  .  .  . 
Naral  Stores 
Sugar  .  . 
Hemp      .    . 


Erfttti* 

mM9Wt9  CUtUtUKftUttm 

nMFrwimda, 

$71,9»4,G16 

f33,615,3&4 

$10ft,fi<W,MO 

9,95)^ 

5,048,777 

15,093.000 

2,631,887 

400,000 

3,081,867 

1,142,713 

800,000 

1,919,713 

23,037 

12,39fsl50 

U,419,187 

5,G33 

690,207 

69.^,840 

$65,739,109 

$58,050,518 

$I38,0E»,697 

The  average  value  of  Indian  com  for  that  year  is  f^ren  at  45  cents  ;  but 
the  distance  from  market  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  throughout 
the  South,  reduce  it  below  the  average.  If  we  take  it  thirtj-three  cents 
per  bushel,  we  shall  probably  be  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  this  would  give, 

For  the  whole  Southern  crop. $98,000,000 

Add  to  this  for  the  animala  alauRbtered, 47,00c>,000 

For  the  other  product!  of  agriculture, 50,000,000 

And  we  obtain  the  total  value  of  aitricultural  productfl, $333,G$9,(a7 

If  we  now  add  to  tliis,  for  manufacturea,  and  for  tbe  product  of  labor 

Id  all  otiier  purauita,  one  half  of  tliia  amount,  aay 166,310,373 

We  obtain  aa  the  total  Southern  product,  czcluaive  of  the  Negroes — - 

niaed,  which  constitute  ao  important  an  item  of  Southern  produce, .  $500,000,000 

This,  we  think,  is  rather  in  excess  of  the  truth,  but  if  true,  it  would  give 
an  average  product  of  about  sixty  dollars  por  head. 

In  comparing  with  this  the  Northern  pru?uct,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Northern  farmer  is,  in  most  ca^cs,  much  nearer  market,  and  al- 
ways provided  with  much  better  means  oi  intercourse.  The  com  that  is 
worth,  in  Texas,  fifteen  cents,  becomes  worth  sixty  cents  by  the  time  it 
reaches  Massachusetts,  and  the  farmer  of  the  latter  obtains  as  ranch  for 
one  bushel  as  the  farmer  of  the  former  obtains  for  four  ;  and  this  is  true, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  reference  to  all  the  products  of  agriculture. 
The  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.,  above  given,  are  their  prices  at  the 
ports  from  which  they  are  exported,  and  include  all  charges  up  to  the  time 
of  shipment,  even  to  warehouse  rent  and  broker's  commission  on  the  sale. 

To  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  t%ro  sec- 
tions,  it  would  be  required  to  pursue  a  similar  course  with  the  North, 
taking  the  value  of  their  products  at  the  place  of  sale  ;  and  were  this  done, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  excess  in  that  was  so  far  greater  than  in  quantity 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  its  agricultural  production  at  much  more 
than  double  the  amount  above  given  for  the  South,  or  at  least  $900,000,000, 
making  a  total  somewhat  exceeding  $1,200,000,000. 

The  South,  however,  makes  its  exchanges  but  once  in  a  year,  while  at 
the  North,  because  of  the  proximity  of  markets,  exchanges  are  repeated 
from  month  to  month,  throughout  the  year.  The  market-gardener  fur- 
nishes cabbages  and  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  to  the  man  who  converts 
them  into  coal.  Thence  they  go,  as  coal,  to  another,  who  converts  them 
into  pig-iron;  thence  to  the  rolling-mill,  whence  they  come  out  as  bars; 
thence  to  the  shops  from  which  they  come  out  as  axes,  spades,  ploughs,  or 
steam-engines;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  and  unceasing  motion  in  the 
produce  of  the  North,  and  from  this  motion  come  the  **  power  and  gain," 
which,  by  our  Southern  friends,  are  attributed  to  the  Union.  The  manufao- 
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turn  of  Mastachasetts  unouct  to  not  less  than  1^150,000,000.  Her  shoe 
manufacture  alone  is  $37»000,009.  Those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  18-33, 
amounted  to  0105,000,000,  and  those  of  Philadelphia  were  fully  equal,  and 
probably  greater.  Those  of  Cincinnati  were  |^iO,000,000.  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati  must  now  considerably  exceed  a  hundred  millions.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  all  very  far  greater  in  amount.  The  iron  trade,  iu 
its  rarious  departments,  from  the  smelting  of  the  ore  to  the  finishing  of 
the  steam-engine,  cannot  be  estimated  at  the  present  time  at  less  than 
$130,000,000,  nor  the  coal  trade  at  less  than  $20,000,000;  the  manufacture 
of  ships  is  more  than  $20,000,000;  books,  newspapers,  magaxincM,  and 
engravings,  amount  to  many  millions.  Add  to  the  infinite  quantity  of 
manufactures  scattered  throughout  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  other  Northern  States,  the  mining  of  lead  and  copper,  the 
enormous  product  of  lumber,  the  ice  trade,  the  production  of  houses, 
and  the  quantity  of  labor  and  manure  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
land,  while  the  South  is  every  where  exhausting  its  soil ;  and  it  will  readi- 
ly be  seen  how  enormous  is  the  production  of  the  North  ns  compared  with 
that  of  the  South.  The  earnings  of  canals,  canal  boats,  and  railroads 
are  $80,000,000 ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  property  carried,  at 
only  ten  times  the  cost  of  transportation,  we  obtain  $800,000,000.  The 
tonnage  of  the  North  is  little  short  of  four  millions,  almost  half  a  million 
of  which  is  moved  by  steam ;  and  if  we  take  the  gross  earnings  of  this  at 
only  one  dollar  per  ton  per  month,  we  have  nearly  fifty  millions,  but  they 
are  probably  considerably  above  a  hundred  millions.  The  net  value  of  the 
property  transported  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by  ^canals,  in  coasters,  and 
on  railroads,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  Report  on  the  Colonial 
and  Lake  Trade,  (page  905,)  at  $3,120,000,000 ;  btit  a  very  small  proportion 
of  which,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  comes  from  the  South. 

We  here  conclude  for  to-day  our  survey  of  these  impressive  and  eloquent 
facts.  We  think  our  readers  will  agree  that  they  show  that  the  North  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  South  comparatively  very  weak,  and  that  if  either 
has  reason  to  dread  the  day  of  dissolution  it  is  that  which  is  oppressed  and 
debilitated  by  the  curse  of  Slavery.  We  Rhall  next  compare  the  effect  of 
separation  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  sections. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Seven  years  since,  Mr.  Walker  estimated  the  total  product  of  labor  at 
$3,000,000,000.  Since  then  the  population  has  increased  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  if  the  product  had  increased  only  in  the  same  rate,  it 
would  now  be  $3,750,000,000.  Estimating  it,  however,  at  only  $3,250,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  South  at  $500,000,000,  we  should  have,  as  the  product  of 
the  North,  $2,750,000,000,  or  about  $180  per  head,  and  this  is  certainly  not 
in  excess  of  the  truth. 

We  ourselves  believe  that  this  view  is  in  a  high  degree  unfavorable  to  the 
North,  and  such,  we  think,  will  be  the  opinion  of  all  our  readers  who  reflect 
to  what  a  wonderful  extent  Northern  labor  is  aided  by  machinery,  and  to 
how  small  an  extent  that  is  the  case  with  the  SouOi.   1l  «.\A^mr«Ci^^^  ^».\%r 
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ble  of  doing  the  work  of  tirenty  slares  can  be  pnrehaied  for  ffie  price  of  • 
single  one,  and  fed  at  a  lesa  cost  than  the  single  laborer.  Steam-enginef 
count  bj  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  work  performed  bj  them  is  prohablj 
equal  to  the  whole  labor  power  of  the  South.  A.t  the  North  human  labor  is 
every  where  economised,  while  at  the  South  it  is  erery  where  wasted.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  capital  accumulates  at  the  North  with  nistly 
greater  rapidity  than  at  the  South.  The  papers  of  the  day  inform  ns  that 
the  taxable  property  of  PennsylTania  is  Tslued  by  the  rerenue  board  of  that 
State  at  9880,000,000,  and  if  to  this  we  add  that  which  is  not  liable  to  tax- 
ation, we  shall  obtain  a  sum  little  less  than  a  thousand  millions,  or  more 
than  the  yalue  in  1850  of  all  the  land  in  the  States  aboTe  given  to  a  South- 
em  Union.  Aided  by  all  this  machinery,  the  ^vantiiy  of  Northern  produc- 
tion is  immense,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  South,  and  of  this  we 
could  scarcely  desire  better  eridence  than  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chandise carried  on  the  Pennsylrania  canal,  and  the  Erie  canal,  alone 
amounts  to  fire  millions  of  tons,  or  ten  times  the  weight  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced in  the  ten  cotton-growing  States,  that  have,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar,  little  else  to  give  to  the  world  in  exchange  for  all  they  need  to  ob- 
tain. It  is,  we  think,  quite  impossible  to  examine  these  facts  without  a 
feeling  of  surprise  at  the  entire  insignificance  of  the  trade  for  which  the 
North  is  indebted  to  the  Union. 

In  estimating  the  "  power  and  gain  '*  to  the  North  resulting  from  its 
union  with  the  South,  it  is  required  that  the  reader  should  remark  that  the 
whole  of  their  own  vast  product  is  in  constant  course  of  being  exchanged 
among  themselves ;  whereas,  it  is  only  the  exchangeable  surplus  of  the 
South  with  which  the  people  outside  of  those  States  have  any  thing  to  do. 
The  man  of  New  York  derives  no  advantage  from  the  com  that  is  fed  in 
Virginia  to  the  slave  that  is  raised  for  exportation  to  Mississippi.  The 
com  raised  in  Alabama  appears  abroad  only  in  the  form  of  cotton,  while 
that  of  Louisiana  comes  to  the  North  only  as  sugar  or  molasses.  The 
whole  exportable  product  of  the  South  consists  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
naval  stores,  sugar,  hemp,  and  some  grain,  chiefly  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  value  of  the  first  six,  as  given  by  De  Bow,  for  1850,  was,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  1^138,000,000,  fifty-three  of  which  were  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  eighty-five  for  export.  The  cotton,  sugar,  and  other 
commodities  required  for  their  own  consumption,  are  to  be  deducted,  and 
this  would  leave  the  Northern  consumption  at  about  1^,000,000.  The 
mode  in  which  these  quantities  are  divided  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

Exported  fh>in  Southern  ports,  and  paid  for  by  imports  into  those  ports 

from  foreign  countries, $15,000,000 

Exported  from  Southern  ports,  and  paid  for  by  imports  from,  or  throu^, 

the  North, 59,000,000 

Exported  from  Northern  ports,  and  paid  for  from,  or  through,  the  North,  9,000,000 

Retained  for  consumption  at  the  North, 50,000,000 

Toul, $133,000,000 

From  this  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  total  amount  of  trade 
from  which  the  North  can  derive  any  "  power  or  gain,"  is  but  ^118,000,000, 
OT  about  four  per  cent,  of  \la  own  ^xvi^Qic^'^^^vwct.   The  question  to  be 
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lettled  is,  howerer,  not  the  total  quantity,  but  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  th« 
Union,  and  how  much  would  be  lost  by  a  dissolution  of  that  Union.  So 
far  as  the  South  exports  and  imports  directly,  the  North  has  no  more  to 
gain  from  it  than  from  the  export  of  Negroes  to  Alabama  or  Texas.  Next, 
so  far  as  regards  the  export  of  fifty-nine  millions  to  foreign  ports  from 
Southern  ones,  it  gains  nothing  by  the  Union,  because  Northern  ships 
enjoy  in  those  ports  no  advantage  over  foreign  ones,  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  lose  by  secession.  If  a  Boston  ship  %vill  carry  cotton  at 
cheaply  as  an  English  or  French  one,  she  will  have  it  to  carry,  and  not 
else.  Again,  as  regards  the  export  of  Southern  products  from  Northern 
portA,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  to  lose,  for  the  reasons  for  this  trade 
would  continue  then  to  be  the  same  as  now.  We  import  largely  of  men 
and  other  valuable  commodities  into  Northern  ports,  and  can,  under  ordi- 
nary lircumstances,  afford  to  take  return  freight  so  cheaply  as  to  offer  an 
inducement  to  bring  cotton  and  other  Southern  products  to  Northern  ports 
on  their  way  to  Europe.  So  far  as  regards  navigation,  and  the  profits  of 
the  export  trade,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  whatever  to  be  lost 
by  separation. 

The  amoimt  of  Southern  products  paid  for  by,  or  through,  the  North, 
would  seem  to  be  about  1^118,000,000,  of  which  the  quantity  required  for 
consumption  at  the  North  is  1^30,000,000.  It  is  quite  certain  thut  this  trade 
ot  importation  for  home  consumption  would  continue,  because  wc  should 
certainly  be  willing  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  and  the  South  would  not 
decline  to  sell  because  the  Union  had  been  dissolved.  As  regards  the 
eiqportation  of  goods  to  pay  for  them,  the  case  would,  however,  be  some- 
what, though,  we  think,  not  very  widely  different. 

The  Sonth  would  then  be  in  the  same  situation  with  Canada ;  with,  how- 
ever, this  disadvantage,  that  the  latter  builds  and  sails  ships,  which  the 
former  does  not,  except  to  a  very  small  extent.  Even  now,  Canada  looks 
anxiously  to  a  market  in  the  Union.  She  can  send  her  wheat  to  England, 
duty  free,  either  direct  or  through  our  ports ;  and  yet  the  price  is  always 
lower  on  the  north  of  the  line  than  it  is  on  the  south  of  it,  by  the  whole 
amount  of  duty.  She  can  have  direct  trade  with  England,  duty  free,  and 
yet  she  takes  from  us  goods  to  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num, in  payment  for  her  produce.  With  the  South,  the  case  is  yet  much 
stronger.  Of  all  the  articles  of  domestic  production  now  sold  to  the  South, 
a  very  large  portion,  including,  of  course,  the  products  of  the  West,  are 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  we  mutt  continue  to 
supply  them.  As  regards  foreign  commodities,  Boston  will  continue  to  im- 
port India  goods ;  New  York,  teas ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  coffee ; 
and  all  will  import  the  finer  commodities  of  Europe,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Soathem  as  well  as  the  Northern  States  that  now  constitute  the  Union. 
Many  of  these  goods  Mrill  be  exported  South  in  bond,  as  they  are  now  ex- 
ported to  Canada  and  Cuba,  but  ihefmutt  continue  to  pass  through  North- 
em  ports.  Admit,  however,  what  we  believe  to  be  impossible,  that  one 
half  of  this  one  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  should  be  imported  into  the 
South  directly  from  abroad,  and  that  we  should  lose  on  this  one  half,  in 
GODunissions  and  pro&t§  of  various  kinds,  twcnt^f-fL^^  '^^x  ^TX.^^<t  Va^iii^ 
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ammmt  of  **  power  and  gain  "  to  be  lost  by  a  diasolatUm  of  tlie  Unkm 
inmld  appear  to  be  lew  than  fifteen  milUona  of  doHara,  or  about  eigblj 
centa  per  head  of  the  Northern  Union.  Againat  thia,  howerer,  tliara  woold 
be,  connected  with  our  foreign  trade,  important  oflieta.  Sugar  would  thcA 
be  fnt  aa  tea  and  coffee  now  are,  and  at  we  ahould  be  releaaed  firom  anj 
necesaity  for  interfering  against  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  alavee  of 
Cuba,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  trade  with  that  ialand,  and  alao  with 
Brasil,  would  be  greatly  increated,  and  that  we  should  derire  trom  them 
nearly  all  the  sugar,  of  which  we  take  now  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions from  the  South.  We  should  also  be  at  liberty  to  recognise  the  fkee 
people  of  St.  Domingo,  and  of  Liberia,  and  our  tiade  in  thoae  quarters 
would  grow  with  great  rapidity.  Theae  would,  to  a  great  extent,  make 
amende  for  diminution  at  the  South,  and  would,  aa  we  think,  leasen  the 
loaa  to  one  half,  or  about  aeren  millions  of  dollara,  at  which  aum,  or  forty 
centa  per  head,  we  feel  disposed,  after  this  examination,  to  eatimate  the 
pecuniary  Talue  of  the  Union  to  the  North.  What  ia  the  coat  of  that 
Union,  we  propoae  next  to  conaider. 

COST  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  policy  of  the  North  looks  homeward.  Northern  men  aeek  no  en- 
largement of  territory,  but  they  desire  to  render  productiTe  what  they  haTc. 
To  accomplish  that  object  they  need  canals,  railroads,  light-houses,  and 
the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  for  these  latter 
purposes  they  have  steadily  and  regularly  asked  the  aid  of  Congress. 

Southern  policy  looks  outward.  Southern  men  seek  additions  to  their 
territory,  but  they  do  not  endeavor  to  render  productive  what  they  have* 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  much  of  the  Carolinas,  and  of  Ken- 
tucky, have  been  exhausted  by  abstracting  from  the  soil  all  the  elements 
of  production,  and  the  occupants  of  their  exhausted  lands  find  themselves 
forced  to  seek  abroad  for  new  lands  to  be  in  their  turn  exhausted — and 
hence  it  is  that  the  South  is  always  on  the  watch  to  secure,  by  war  or 
purchase,  enlargements  of  its  surface.  Southern  men,  consequently,  deny 
to  the  government  the  right  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  roads  or 
canals,  or  of  appropriating  from  the  treasury  any  moneys  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  light-houses,  the  formation  of  harbors,  or  the  removal  of 
obstructions  from  rivers ;  and  it  is  to  meet  Southern  objections  to  govern- 
mental action  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  great  system  of  local 
taxation,  calculated  largely  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  men 
and  merchandise  throughout  the  Union. 

Haifa  century  since,  the  greatterritory  of  Louisiana  was  purchased,  chief- 
ly for  the  South.  At  the  close  of  that  long  period  the  North  has  obtained 
from  it  but  a  single  State,  while  the  South  has  had  already  three,  and  now 
insists  that  the  whole  vast  territory  which  yet  remains  unoccupied  shall  be 
thrown  open  to  cultivation  by  slaves,  and  to  ownership  by  the  owners  of 
tho9e  slaves.  In  1820,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  purchased  for  the  South, 
at  a  cost  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  paid  out  by  taxes  imposed  on  proper- 
ty of  the  North  and  South.    In  the  eight  years  succeeding  that  purchase 
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—  from  1821  to  1829 — the  annual  expenditure  of  the  gOTernraent,  exclusive 
of  the  pajment  of  the  national  debt,  was  but  thirteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  yet  out  of  that  small  sum,  considerable  sums  were  appropriated  to  the 
Cumberland  road,  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement. 

The  administration  of  General  Jackson  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
1829,  and  the  expenditure  rose  in  the  first  term  to  nearly  seventeen  mil- 
lions, while  in  the  second  it  was  more  than  twenty-five  millions,  little  if 
any  of  which  wai  expended  on  any  of  those  works  of  peace  desired  by  the 
North,  because  the  South  had  then  determined  that  all  such  appropriations 
were  violations  of  the  Constitution.  It  was,  however,  deemed  perfectly 
constitutional  to  swell  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  from  eight  mil- 
lions, in  1828,  to  twenty-two  millions,  in  1836,  because  the  object  of  thnt 
increase  was  the  extirpation  of  the  few  and  poor  Seminoles  of  Florida, 
whose  occupation  interfered  with  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  nlnve 
labor. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  followed,  and  in  his  period  we  find  the  expenditure  to 
have  been  carried  up  to  an  average  of  thirty  millions,  no  part  of  which  was 
allowed  to  be  appropriated  to  internal  improvements  asked  for  by  the 
North,  while  the  Florida  war  was  permitted  to  absorb  enormous  m.isRcs  of 
treasure  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  Union,  North  and  South.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  his  administration,  the  expenditure  for  military  pnrpnses 
averaged  no  less  than  twenty-one  millions,  and  the  total  amount  so  ex- 
pended in  the  four  years,  was  sixty-eight  millions,  or  sixteen  milli'>ns 
more  than  was  expended  for  all  purposes  by  Mr.  Adams.  It  was,  honcvcr, 
for  Southern  purposes,  and  there/ore  constitutional. 

Under  the  succeeding  administration,  the  total  expenditure  was  reduced 
to  twenty  millions,  or  less  than  has  been  expended  on  the  army  and  nnvy 
alone  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  engaged  in  clearing  out  the  Seminoles. 
The  death  of  General  Harrison  having  thrown  the  executive  power  into 
Southern  hands,  we  find  that  twice  during  Mr.  Tyler's  occupation  of  the 
presidential  chair  was  the  veto  applied  to  bills  intended  to  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  Northern  men  anxious  to  improve  the  intercourse  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West.  " 

With  Mr.  Polk  came  the  war  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and 
enlarging  the  area  of  slave  territory,  and  now  the  expenditure  rose  to  iin 
average  of  forty-four  millions,  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  army  and  nnvy. 
Large,  however,  as  was  the  amount  to  be  expended,  not  a  dollar  cotiH  go 
for  the  promotion  of  the  peaceful  improvements  of  the  North ;  for  when, 
in  184o,  Congress  appropriated  about  a  million  of  dollars  for  iroprovetri'*nt8 
on  the  lakes  and  Western  rivers,  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk  as  uncon- 
stitutional; and  when,  in  1846,  a  still  more  modest  bill  was  sent  to  him, 
appropriating  only  half  a  million  to  all  such  purposes,  he  pocketed  it,  mid 
it  failed  to  become  a  law.  The  same  difficulty  occurred  in  regard  to  n  bill 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  owing  by  the  nation  to  the  imfortunate  cluim- 
ants  on  account  of  French  spoliations.  Passed  by  Congress,  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  because  inconvenient  to  pay  such  claims  while  engaged  in 
a  war  for  the  ezteiuion  of  territory  on  our  souX!ki«Tu  vn.^  woii^-'vv.'tNKr^ 
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bordeni.  To  secure  that  extension  we  hmd  to  support  an  ezpcnsivv  war,  tad 
finally  to  pay  fifteen  millions  to  the  Mexican  GoTenunent ;  bnt,  happily 
*'  squatter  goTcmment**  secured  to  the  Northern  States  a  portion  of  the 
territory  for  nearly  all  of  which  they  had  heen  required  to  pay. 

Texas  had  been  dragged  into  the  Union  by  Mr.  Polk,  and  in  1850  the 
people  of  the  North  were  required  to  unite  in  pajring  ten  nllliona  for  this 
enlargement  of  slave  territory. 

The  expenditure  seems  now  to  be  fixed  at  from  forty  to  fifty  mfllions  of 
dollars,  of  which  the  military  and  naral  department,  exdusiTe  of  the  con- 
tracts for  mail  steamers,  require  more  than  twenty,  or  one  half  mem  than 
wa$  expended  hy  Mr,  Adamefor  allfurpoaet,  internal  and  extemaL  UaT- 
ing  purchased  Louisiana,  Florida.  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  for  the  Sooth, 
we  have  but  just  escaped  the  payment  of  twenty  millions  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  Slavery,  accomplished  by  General  Oadaden,  and  yet 
not  a  dollar  is  likely  to  be  obtained  for  removing  obstructions  from  the 
great  rivers  of  the  West,  or  for  improving  the  harbors  of  the  lakes.  Any 
amount  mny  be  lavished  upon  foreign  missions,  having  for  their  object  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  the  tobacco  trade  of  France  or  Oennany,  beeause 
that  interests  the  South ;  but  the  treasury  is  hermetically  sealed  against 
the  claims  of  the  North  for  any  aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  its  terri- 
tory, or  in  facilitating  intercourse  between  the  States  of  the  East  and  the 
West. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  reflect  carefully  upon  these  facts,  and  thru  to 
study  how  much  expenditure  would  be  required  for  a  Northern  Union.  }Ve 
need  scarcely  any  army,  for  we  desire  no  extension  of  territory.  We  do 
not  desire  to  add  Canada  to  the  Union,  and  were  the  offer  of  annexation  at 
this  moment  made  it  might  not  be  accepted,  while  the  South  is  always  at 
work  to  obtain  territory,  by  purchase  or  by  force  of  arms.  But  recently,  it 
offered  a  hundred  millions  for  Cuba,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  contrib- 
uted by  all  the  States,  and  the  chief  reason  for  so  doing  was  the  danger 
that  the  slaves  of  that  island  might,  at  some  future  time,  become  free,  and 
thus  be  placed  in  a  situation  that  would  render  them  dangerous  to  their 
slavcholding  neighbors  of  Florida  and  Carolina.  The  North  darfa  not 
even  propose  to  accept,  free  of  cost,  the  British  possessions,  with  two  and 
ajialf  millions  of  free  inhabitants ;  and  yet  the  South  does  not  hesitate  at 
buying  Cuba  at  a  hundred  millions,  nor  would  it  hesitate  about  involving 
the  whole  country  in  a  war  that  might  cost  twice  that  sum,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  movement  in  the  island  looking  to  the  gradual  enfran- 
chisement of  its  Negro  population. 

The  North,  as  wc  have  said,  scarcely  needs  an  army.  It  has  but  little 
need  for  a  navy ;  but  even  admitting  that  five  millions  were  required  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  expenditure  of  Mr.  Adams  could 
be  much  exceeded.  The  post-office  of  a  Northern  Union  would  support  it- 
self at  lower  rates  than  those  now  paid,  for  we  have  thrice  the  amount  of 
population  capable  of  maintaining  correspondence,  and  three  times  thrice 
the  quantity  of  exchanges,  while  the  organized  territory  of  the  South  is 
greater  by  almost  one  half  than  that  of  the  North.    The  diplomacy  of  a 
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Northern  Uniou  would  require  small  expenditure,  for  we  have  nothing  to 
msk  for,  and  there  la  nothing  for  which  we  desire  to  fight.  Northern  policy 
looks,  as  we  have  said,  alMrays  homeward,  while  that  of  the  South  looks 
always  outward,  as  witness  the  constantly  repeated  inTasions  of  Texas  and 
of  Cuba.  , 

Admitting,  howerer,  that  the  expenditures  of  a  Northern  Union  should 
reach  the  sum  of  twenty  millions,  even  that  is  less  by  five  and  twenty 
millions  than  its  present  amount  — jind  not  one  half  of  that  excess  is  paid 
by  the  South.  How,  indeed  should  it  be  ?  Nearly  all  our  revenue  comei 
from  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  of  which  slaves  consume  but  little, 
and  the  poorer  class  of  white  people  of  the  South  consume  but  little  more. 
Taking,  however,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  South,  we  hare  but 
five  millions  of  consumers  to  put  against  thrice  that  number  at  the  North , 
and  if  the  consumption,  per  head,  were  equally  great  in  all  portions  of 
the  Union,  their  contributions  would  be  but  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  or 
about  one  half  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  excess  expenditure.  That  the 
Southern  consumption,  per  head,  will  average  less,  and  much  less,  than 
that  of  the  North,  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  quite  as  little  to 
be  doubted  that  the  contributions  of  the  South  towards  the  revenue  are 
less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars— a  sum  not  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
tAs  mere  interest  upon  the  sums  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Southern 
land,  and  on  the  making  of  wars  for  Southern  purposes.  We  are  now 
about  to  spend  twenty  millions  more,  and  if  Cuba  can  be  had  at  a  hundred 
millions,  it  will  be  bought  —  and  the  interest  upon  these  two  sums  alone 
will  amount  to  seven  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  contributions  furnished  by  the  South. 
The  same  men  who  now  urge  upon  the  whole  Union  these  enormous  ex- 
penditure! for  Southern  purposes,  deem  it  so  highly  unconstitutional  to 
appropriate  a  single  dollar  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  that 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law  they  would  violate  its  spirit  by  author- 
izing states,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  to  make  improvements  and  charge 
tonnage  duties  upon  ships  and  merchandise,  by  which  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kentucky,  would  be  compelled  to  contribute  largely  in  tax- 
ation for  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans. 

We  are  assured  that  all  these  expenditures  are  necessary  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  rapidly  growing  negVo  population.  Well !  the  land  is  pur- 
chased, and  next,  we  are  told  that  labor  is  scarce  — that  negroes  are  high 
—  that  it  is  unjust  to  permit  Alabama  and  Texas  to  be  taxed  by  Virginia 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  Negro,  when  as  good  a  one  can 
be  brought  from  Africa  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  —  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  should  reestablish  the  African  slave-trade.  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  things,  and  such  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  pointed  at  the  close  of 
much  less  than  a  centuiy  after  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  which  it  was  asserted  that  all  men  were  bom  "free  and 
equal."  Prussia  has  emancipated  her  serfs,  and  Russia  and  Austria  are 
now  moving  steadily  towards  the  perfect  enfranchisement  of  their  people, 
but  we  of  tile  North  are  paying  many  milliona  q{  dio&lm  VDanaSi'j  ^vt  \bi^ 
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enlargement  of  Slare  territory,  to  end  in  reCstablUhing  the  infamou 
trade  by  which  Africa  was  so  long  d^^raded  and  depopulated.  At  this 
moment,  wc  are  urged  to  expend  several  millions  on  the  enlargement  of 
our  steam  marine,  and  among  the  important  reasons  for  this  measure  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Boeock,  of  Virginia,  is,  that "  the  latent  spark  '*  of  Freedom  is 
likely  now  to  blase  out  in  Cuba,  when  the  '*  blood  of  Mr.  Crittenden  and 
his  companions  will  not  in  Tain  cry  for  vengeance.*'  Should,  howerer,  the 
spark  of  Freedom  blaze  out  among  th^  labaren  of  that  island,  their  steam- 
ships will  certainly  be  used  for  its  extinguishment.  Mr.  Booock  is  for 
extending  the  area  of  Slavery,  and  not  that  of  Freedom,  and  it  is  for  that 
object  he  would  have  us  build  so  many  ships. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  as  we  are  told,  234  colleges,  with  1,651 
teachers,  27,159  students,  and  an  annual  income  of  0452,314  fVom  endow- 
ments, $15,485  from  taxation,  $184,549  from  public  ftinds,  and  $1,264,280 
from  other  sources;  making,  in  all,  $1,916,628.  Of  public  schoolii,  (br 
common  and  academic  education,  there  arc  80,901,  with  92,000  teachers, 
3,354,173  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $182,594  from  endowments,  $1,686,414 
from  taxes,  $2,547,669  from  public  funds,  and  2,147,853  fVom  all  other 
sources ;  reaching  a  total  of  $9,591,530.  Add  these  two  sums,  and  we  find 
an  expenditure  for  popular  education,  in  all  its  departments,  of  11,508,158 
of  dollars.  Of  this,  the  proportion  expended  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  is  probably  about  not  less  than  four  fifths,  or  more  than  nine  millions 
of  dollars  *,  a  considerable  sum  certainly,  but  yet  less  than  the  intcwest  on  the 
expenditures  for  purchasing  Florida  and  exterminating  the  Seminoles  — far 
purchasing  Texas  and  carrying  on  the  war  that  was  declared  to  **  exist" 
when  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  that  State  by  smv- 
ing  on  New  Mexico, 

Of  the  hundred  millions  already  offered  by  the  South  for  Cuba,  four 
fifths  would  be  paid  by  the  North ;  and  if  Northern  men  desire  to  under- 
stand the  object  for  which  they  arc  required  to  pay  this  enormous  sum, 
they  will  obtain  the  information  by  reading  the  following  passage  from  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  : 

"  Our  view  of  the  ptilicy  of  this  measure,  as  of  every  other^  in  detonnined  by  the 
paramount  and  controlling  consideration  ef  Southern  intere^ttA,  It  is  bocauM  we  re- 
gard the  acquisition  of  Culia  as  cjtgenUal  to  the  stability  qf  the  syotem  of  SUcrry^  and 
to  the  Just  ascendency  of  tke  Souths  tliat  we  consent  to  forego  our  habitual  repugnance 
to  political  change,  and  to  advocate  a  measure  of  such  vast,  and,  in  some  rmpects, 
uncertain  consequences.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  South  can  indemnify 
itself  for  its  concessions  to  the  Anti-slavery  fanaticism,  is  by  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional slave  territory.  .  .  .  We  muni  reinforce  the  powers  of  Slavery  as  an  element  of  peiiti- 
cat  control^  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  In  no  other  direction 
is  there  a  chance  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Slavery.  The  intrigues  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  abolition  of  Slacery  in  that  island  are  pursued  With  a  zeal  and  an  energy 
which  cannot  fail  of  succens,  unless  the  United  States  interfere  to  prevent  the  evnxummo' 
tion.  The  only  effectual  mode  by  which  this  may  be  done,  is  bu  the  transfer  ef  the 
island  to  the  dominion  of  the  Slates,  If  wo  contemplate  the  possibfe  alternative  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Union^  by  the  mad  i<pirit  of  abolition,  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition 
ef  Cuba  as  a  support  to  the  Souths  becomes  even  more  manifest  and  urgent.  With  Cuba 
in  the  potfsession  of  a  liOi*tile  interest.  Southern  Slavery  would  be  exposed  to  an 
assault  which  it  could  neither  resist  nor  endure.  9¥ith  Cuba  as  a  memier  qf  a  great 
Southern  confederacy ^  Slavery  might  bid  dtjlance  to  its  enewUes,** 

The  following  pleasant  and  au^^ts^*^  «x\xc\.a  ia  (com  The  Scfuthem 
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Standard,  mn  administration  paper,  published  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  frank,  bold  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  administration 
upon  the  Slavery  question,  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  look  at  by 
way  of  refreshing  themselves.    It  will  amply  repay  perusal : 

**  A  leneral  rupture  in  Europe  would  force  upon  us  the  undisputed  sway  of  the 
Gulf  or  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  with  all  their  rich  and  mighty  productions. 
Guided  by  our  fenius  and  enterprin?.  a  new  world  would  rim  there,  as  it  did  before 
under  the  genius  of  Columbus.  With  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  we  could  control  the 
productions  of  the  tropics,  and,  with  them,  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  wkk  tkat^ 
the  power  of  the  world.  Our  true  policy  is  to  look  to  Brazil  as  the  next  great  Slave 
power,  and  as  the  government  that  is  to  direct  or  license  the  development  of  the 
eoontiy  drained  by  the  Amazon.  Instead  of  courting  England,  we  should  look  to 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  The  time  will  come  when  a  treaty  of  commerce  aud 
alliance  with  Brazil  will  give  us  the  control  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  iu  border 
countries,  together  with  the  islands,  and  the  consequence  of  this  will  place  African 
Slavery  b«yond  the  reach  of  fanaticism,  at  home  or  abroad.  These  two  great  Slave 
powers  now  bold  more  undeveloped  territory  than  any  other  two  governments,  and 
they  ought  to  guard  and  strenjgthen  their  mutual  interests  by  acting  together  in 
strict  harmony  and  concert.  Considering  our  vast  resources  and  the  mighty  com- 
merce that  is  about  to  expand  upon  the  bosom  of  the  two  countries,  if  we  act  to- 
gether by  treaty  we  eamnet  anljf  prestrve  domsatie  servitude,  but  we  can  defy  the  power 
of  the  world.  With  firmness  and  Judgment,  we  ran  open  up  the  African  slave-em- 
igration, again  to  peo|rie  the  noble  resion  of  the  tropics.  Wo  can  boldly  defend  this 
upon  the  most  enlarged  system  of  philanthropy.  It  is  far  better  for  the  wild  races 
of  Africa  themselves.  Look  at  the  3,000,000  in  the  United  States  who  have  had  the 
blessings  not  only  of  civilization  but  of  Christianity.  Can  any  man  pretend  to  say 
that  they  would  nave  been  better  off  in  the  barbarian  state  of  their  native  wilder- 
ness ?  and  has  not  the  attempt  to  snppress,  by  force,  this  emicration  incresAod  the 
horrors  of  the  *  middle  passage '  tenfold  ?  The  good  old  Las  Casas,  in  1519,  was  tlie 
first  to  advfM  Spain  to  import  Africans  to  her  colonies,  as  a  substitute  for  the  poor 
Indians,  who,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  were  totally  unsuited  to  bear  the  labors  of 
Slavery.  Experience  has  shown  thst  his  scheme  was  founiied  in  wise  aud  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  Millions  of  the  black  men,  yet  unborn,  will  rise  up  to  bleM  his 
benevolent  memory.  The  time  is  comina  when  we  will  boldly  defend  this  emigra- 
tion before  the  world.  The  hypocritical  cant  and  whining  morality  of  tlie  latter- 
day  Bsints  will  die  away  before  the  majesty  of  commerce,  and  the  power  of  those 
vast  productions  which  are  to  spring  from  the  cultivation  and  full  development  on 
the  mighty  tropical  regions  in  our  own  hemisphere.  If  it  be  mercy  to  give  the  grain 
growing  sections  of  America  to  the  poor  and  hungry  of  Europe,  wliy  not  open  up 
the  tropics  to  the  poor  African  ?  The  one  region  is  as  eminently  suited  to  them  as 
the  other  is  to  the  white  race.  There  is  as  much  philanthropy  in  one  as  the  other. 
We  have  been  too  long  governed  by  psalm-singing  schoolmasters  from  the  North. 
It  is  time  to  think  for  ourselves.  The  folly  commenced  in  our  own  government 
uniting  with  Great  Britain  to  declare  Slave  importation  piracy.  Piracy  \»  a  crime 
on  the  high  seas,  arising  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  is  as  well  defined  by  those 
laws  as  murder  is  at  common  law.  And  for  two  nations  to  attempt  to  make  that 
piracy  which  is  not  so,  under  the  law  of  nations,  is  an  absurdity.  You  might  ss 
well  declare  it  burglanr.  or  arson,  or  any  thing  else.  And  we  have  ever  since,  by  a 
Joint  fieet  with  Great  BriUin  on  the  cost  of  Africa,  been  struggling  to  enforce  this 
miserable  blunder.  The  time  will  come  that  all  the  islands  and  regions  suited  to 
African  Slavery,  between  us  and  Brazil,  will  fall  under  the  control  of  these  two 
Slave  powers,  in  some  shape  or  other,  either  by  treaty  or  actual  possession  of  tlie 
one  government  or  the  other.  And  toe  statesman  who  closes  his  eyes  to  these 
results,  has  but  a  very  small  view  of  the  great  questions  and  interests  that  are  loom- 
ing up  in  the  futore.  In  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  investment  of  tlie  two  hun- 
dred millions,  in  the  annual  increase  of  gold  on  a  large  scale,  so  profitable  and  so 
necessary,  as  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  tropical  regions  now  slumber- 
ing in  rank  and  wild  luxuriance.  If  the  slaveholding  race  in  these  States  are  but 
true  to  themselves,  they  have  a  great  destiny  before  them.*' 

As  the  first  steps  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  we  are 
now  to  convert  the  Mesilla  Valley  into  Slave  territory,  and  to  arrange 
for  bringing  the  Negroes  of  Cuba  within  t\ie  \3n\ou,  a.w^  vY^ma  <Q!t*N«t  Vt^ 
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prcTcnt  that  island  from  becoming  the  property  of  free  black  uen ;  and  tbt 
mere  annual  interests  of  these  two  purchases  —to  aaj  nothing  of  the  ad* 
ditional  army  and  nary  that  will  be  required — will  amount  to  four-ilfthi 
of  the  whole  amount  now  paid  for  educational  purposes  throogfaout  the 
Free  States  of  the  Union. 

Having  studied  these  facts,  we  bc^  our  readers  now  to  remark  how  ttaXiy 
they  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  Charletton  Ctntner  as  to  the  error  of 
those  who  suppose  "  that  the  action  of  the  general  goTcmment  has  been 
hostile  to  Slavery."  **  The  truth  is/*  as  it  continues,  "  that  although  hoe- 
tile  in  its  incipiency,  to  domestic  Slavery,  it  afterwards  so  changed  its 
action  that  it  has  fostered  the  Slaveholding  interest,**  and  this  it  has  done 
by  taxing  the  free  people  of  the  North  for  the  steady  extension  of  the  area 
of  81a\'ery,  while  denying  the  constitutionality  of  any  expenditures  tend- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  or  of  the  people,  of  the  North  and 
West, 

Such  is  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Union.  What  is  its  value  has  been 
shown.  On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  furnish  some  further  items  of  the 
cost ;  but  meantime  will  beg  our  readers  to  reflect  whether  a  trade  that 
cannot  be  worth  a  dozen  millions  per  annum  is  not  dearly  paid  for  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  that  takes  from  the  North  so  many  millions  an- 
nually to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Southern  land,  and  the  support  of 
Southern  wars,  when  they  might  so  advantageously  be  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  by  which  Northern  farmers  could  cheaply 
get  to  market,  and  the  improvement  of  schools  at  which  Northern  children 
might  be  cheaply  educated. 

THE   GREAT  STRUGGLE. 

The  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  the  efforts  of  the  strong  who  have  desired  to  enslave  the  weak, 
and  of  the  counter  efforts  of  the  latter  to  obtain  power  to  work  for  them- 
selves.   The  former  have,  in  all  agfs,  been  large  monopolists  of  land, 
while  the  latter  have  at  all  times  sought  to  obtain  homesteads  to  be  im- 
proved for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  wives  and  children.    The 
former  have  always  sought  cheap  laborers,  desiring  to  purchase  at  their 
bwn  prices,  the  bone,  the  muscle,  and  the  sinew  required  for  their  pur- 
poRes,  selling  at  the  dearest  rate  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  their  slaves ; 
while  the  latter  have  always  desired  to  fix  the  price  of  their  own  labor,  and 
to  profit  by  their  own  exertions.    By  the  former,  honest  labor  has  been 
held  in  low  esteem,  because  they  lived  at  the  cost  of  those  who  labored  in 
the  field  for  the  production  of  food  or  wool,  and  those  in  the  town  who  con- 
sumed the  food  while  making  the  cloth.    By  the  latter,  labor  has  been 
esteemed  as  a  means  of  acquiring  honest  independence.    In  the  former 
class  we  find    the  Slave-owners,  politicians,  and  tax-consumers  of  the 
world,  while  in  the  latter  we  find  the  laborers  and  tax-payers  of  the  world. 
In  the  one  we  find  the  advocates  of  armies  and  navies,  war  and  fillibus- 
terUm,  and  in  the  other  lYie  trieu^  ot  *««%&«  ^m,^  ^«%;!^  ^"t^cnment. 
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Between  these  classes  there  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  contest  for 
power ;  the  one  desiring  to  tyrannize  over  others,  and  the  other  to  govern 
themselves,  and  to  work  for  their  own  profit. 

Such  is  the  contest  now  in  progress  throughout  this  country.  The  great 
issijie  of  our  day  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Charleston  Evening  Newt, 
**  the  extension  or  non-extension,  of  the  institution  [Slavery]  whose  foun- 
dations are  broad  and  solid  in  our  midst."  It  is,  whether  free  labor  shall 
become  slave  labor,  or  slave  labor  become  free  labor.  At  the  South,  we  see 
a  body  of  great  land-owners  surrounded  by  slaves  who  work  for  them,  while 
they  Uiemselves  live  upon  the  profits  derived  from  standing  between  the 
men  who  work  to  produce  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  those  other  men 
who  require  to  consume  those  commodities.  At  the  North,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  divided  among  a  body  of  small 
land-owners,  unequalled  in  the  world  for  number,  all  working  for  them- 
selves. On  the  one  side  we  have  a  large  body  of  men  who  desire  to  buy 
labor,  and  wish  to  have  it  cheaply ;  while  on  the  other  there  is  a  vastly 
larger  body  that  desire  to  sell  labor,  and  to  sell  it  dearly.  The  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  by  the  two  sections  of  the  country  differ  as  widely  as 
do  the  poles  of  the  compass,  and  it  can,  therefore,  be  matter  of  small  sur- 
prise that  there  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  in  the  course  of  policy  that 
each  desires  to  see  pursued— the  Northern  portion  of  the  Union  seeking 
for  protection  against  the  cheap  labor  system  of  Europe,  as  the  best  modo 
of  advancing  the  laborer,  and  the  Southern  portion  clinging  to  the  British 
free  trade  system  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  cheapening  labor,  and  en- 
slaving the  laborer.* 

The  men  who  own  laborers  are  few  in  number  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  Northern  men  who  own  themselves,  and  seek  to  sell  their  own 
labor;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  all  aristocracies,  the  slave  owners  almost 
always  work  together,  while  the  free  people  are  divided  among  themselves. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  former  have,  generally,  as  the 
Charleston  Courier  boastingly  informs  its  readers,  "  obtained  the  mastery 
in  Congress,*'  and  have  within  the  last  twenty  years  "so  changed  its 
policy  that  its  action  for  the  most  part,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
has  fostered  the  slaveholding  interest ;  '*  and  this  it  has  done  at  the  cost 
of  the  free  men  of  the  North,  who  desired  to  be  themselves  the  sellers  of 
their  own  labor,  or  its  products.  In  proof  that  such  has  been  the  fact,  we 
propose  now  to  review  the  votes  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
protection  or  non-protection  to  the  American  laborer. 

The  close  of  the  great  war  in  Europe  brought  with  it  intense  agricultural 
distress.  The  foreign  market  for  breadstuffs  died  away,  and  simultane- 
ously therewith  the  domestic  market  that  had  been  made  by  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  was  closed.  The  manufacturers  themselves  were 
ruined.  The  people  of  the  South  had  then  no  doubts  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  protection.    Anxious  to  secure  themselves  against  the  competition 

*  Tliis  ia  pure  demafrogueisin.    The  Soath  favor  free  trade  hecauM  it  is  the  inter- 
eat  ofail  aitricttltural  countries  every  where  to  buy  in  the  cheapeat  market  and  sell 
in  the  dearest.    Agricultural  countries  have  no  moUvs  Vn  huiVdVt^au^  taMMkliA.vxtVQi\ 
dist/inis  ai  O^ir  upeiue  f  hence  the  South  has  wissly  oxvytoaed  xanHa.  \«'%^ 
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of  the  people  of  India,  they  gladly  united  with  those  of  tfa«  agrienltvnl 
States  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  minimums  upon  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  through  the  Senate 
with  but  a  single  dissenting  Tote  from  south  of  Maryland.  When,  in  ISIS* 
it  was  proposed  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  protection  thus  afforded, 
Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  Lowndes  of  South  Cartli- 
na,  were  found  voting  together  in  the  aflBrmative. 

The  period  that  followed  was  one  of  ruin  throughout  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States.  Flour  sold  in  Pittsburg  at  $1.25  per  barrel,  while  iron 
was  so  high  that  it  required  seventy,  if  not  even  eighty  barrels  of  flour  to 
pay  for  a  ton  of  bars.  From  day  to  day  the  farmers  came  more  and  mora 
to  appreciate  the  truth  of  Franklin's  doctrines,  as  gifen  in  the  following 
extract  fh>m  one  of  his  letters,  dated  in  1771 : 

**  Every  mannfactursr  encouraged  in  our  coantry,  makes  part  of  a  market  for  md- 
visions  within  ouraelvee,  and  saves  so  much  money  to  the  country  as  must  other* 
wine  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  manufiictures  he  iiipplies.  Here  in  England  it  is 
well  known  and  understood  that,  wlierever  a  manofacture  is  established  which  esi- 
plnys  a  number  of  hands,  it  raises  the  value  of  lands  in  the  neighboring  countrjr  all 
around  it,*  partly  by  the  greater  demand  nenr  at  hand  for  the  produce  of  the  land ; 
and  partly  from  the  plenty  of  money  dmwn  by  the  manufacturers  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  seems,  tliorefore,  the  interest  of  all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  lands,  to 
encourage  our  young  manufactures  in  preference  to  foreign  ones  imported  among  us 
from  distant  countries.*' 

From  day  to  day  it  became  better  understood  that  Jefferson  had  been  in 
the  right  when  he  declared  that  our  true  policy  was  to  "  place  the  mann- 
facturcr  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist ;  "  f  and  thus  it  came  that,  in  1S24, 
a  new  effort  was  made  to  protect  the  producer  of  food  by  bringing  the  con- 
sumer to  his  neighborhood.  The  tariff  of  that  year  was  passed  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

For.  AgwuL 

Free  Labor  States, 88  39 

Slave  Labor  States, 19  70 

107  102 

The  vote  against  it  from  the  Free  States  was,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
shipping  States  of  New  England,  while  of  the  Southern  vote  for  it  a  laige 
portion  came  from  Kentucky,  always  the  most  Northern  in  feeling  of  the 
Slave  States.  Deducting  the  vote  of  the  States  immediately  adjoining 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  and  the  Ohio,  it  will  be  found  that  the  advocates 
of  cheap  labor  went  almost  solidly  against  protection. 

The  tariff  of  1828  followed,  and  here  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

For.  JtgMMMt. 

Free  Labor  States, 88  S9 

Slave  Labor  States, 17  65 

105  94 

The  period  which  followed  the  passage  of  this  tariff  was  one  of  greater 

*  Exactly  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  Massachusetts  should  be  built  up  at  the  expense 
of  Mirhigaii,  Iowa,  and  Kaiisas. 

f  True ;  give  n/Hul  rigUtA  \o  a\\  \  out  lM«\or«  have  no  protection.    Why  h1ju'«?.1  tb« 
naiiu(acturers  have  super\oi  advanla^oa  ov«i  v\»>a\     ^  J.  &. 
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prospefitf  Hum.  thii  ewmtrj  had  them  ever  kmomn.  The  rerenue  was  so 
ahnndant  tliat  it  became  necessary  to  abolish  the  duties  upon  coffee,  tea, 
•ad  Tariottt  oCbar  eommodities  eonsumed  by  the  laborers  of  the  North ; 
and  yeC,  BotwithsCaading  this  redaction,  the  public  debt  which,  at  the 
opening  of  1829  had  stood  at  nearly  sixty  millions,  was  finally  paid  off  in 
X834. 

The  adTocates  of  cheap  labor  had  been^  as  we  see,  almost  unanimous 
against  fhe  passage  of  this  act,  and  almost  equally  unanimous  did  they 
prove  in  denouncing  it  after  its  operation  had  commenced.  It  was  the 
tariff  of  '^  abominations'*  for  them,  for  it  tended  to  improTc  the  condition 
of  the  laborer,  and  they  desired  to  purchase  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  in 
the  form  of  laborer*.  Mr.  McDuffie  undertook  to  prove,  by  his  "  forty  baU 
theory,*'  that  the  South  paid  all  the  expenses  of  government,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  of  South  Caroling 
that  protection  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  nullify 
and  set  at  defiance  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  revenue  was  then  col- 
lected ;  and  yet  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been,  himself,  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
ieates  for  protecting  the  cotton  of  South  Carolina  in  our  markets  from  all 
interference  by  the  cotton  of  India. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  did  the  people  of  the  Union  commit  the  serious 
error  of  recognising  the  right  of  the  minority  to  dictate  law  to  the  majority. 
South  Carolina,  the  State  that,  of  all  others,  recognizes  the  existence  of 
the  smallest  amount  of  rights  among  her  own  free  white  men  —-the  State 
Chat  of  all  others  exhibits  in  its  worst  form  the  evils  of  an  aristocracy— 
dictated  to  the  Union  that  it  should  fall  back  from  the  ground  it  had  oeca- 
pied,  and  return  to  a  strictly  hotixontal  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent.,  abandon- 
ing at  once  and  forever  all  idea  of  protecting  the  free  cultivators  of  ths 
f^orth  in  their  efforts  to  secure  to  themselves  a  home  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor  and  their  land.  The  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was 
passed,  and  thus  the  system  that  had  been  built  up  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
effort,  was  almost  at  once  prostrated.  Slave  labor  had  carried  the  day 
against  free  labor.  The  men  who  wished  to  buy  laborers  cheaply  had 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  men  iriio  wished  to  sell  their  own  labor,  and  to 
-sell  it  dearly. 

It  was  a  great  mistake,  and  the  consequences  soon  became  apparent. 
Mills  and  ftimaces  were  no  longer  built.*  Importations  were  large,  and 
within  four  years  the  banks  throughout  the  Union  stopped  payment.  Tho 
ensuing  four  years  were  years  of  loss  and  ruin.  The  power  to  purchase 
foreign  goods  declined,  and  the  revenue  fell  off  so  greatly  that  in  less  than 
nine  years  from  the  date  of  the  final  discharge  of  a  public  debt  upon 
which  we  had  been  paying  an  interest  of  three  per  cetU.^  the  agents  of  the 
government  were  seen  knocking  at  the  doors  of  all  the  banking  houses  of 
London  and  Paris,  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  and  asking  for  a  loan  at  sic 
per  cent,,  and  asking  it  in  vain.  What  were  the  losses  of  the  people  in 
■those  awful  days  we  need  scarcely  state,  for  they  are  yet  firesh  in  the  reeol- 

«  At  the  espense  of  the  niral  districts ;  food ;  -^t]»at  |s  oae  pralssworthy  act  that 
-0OvCh  CaittliAs  ktm  nnieted  the  ceuatry,  ^«V» 
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iMliMormMftorovrMden.   T>cb,  for  tiM  firat  time,  wmt  beud  ia  tiM 
of  omciticn, 


I  qy  of ■ofctr,  iaJMUiui,  Bi<it|y  — ;  "  GiT*  ■•  work !  mlj  (iT»  bm  work ; 

MAKB  TOOK  OWS  TBUD—  ■TBBI.V  AMD  VAM1I.T  HATB  HOTHW*  TO  BAT  !  ** 


TWottsuids  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sad&  eases  then  oeetuned,  and  by 
those  who  can  now  recall  to  mind  the  state  of  affairs  that  then  existed*  it 
will  not  be  deemed  extraoidinary  that  we  ahould  state  our  belief  that  the 
eosft  to  the  people  of  the  Free  States  of  one  snch  year  as  1S41-42,  was 
■Mtre  than  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  Slave  States,  for  which  we  are 
dependent  on  the  Union,  in  half  a  century.  This  state  of  things  had 
Viought  with  it,  howeTer,  a  remedy  in  the  change  of  ^nblie  opinion  that 
had  been  produced.  Hr.  Van  Buren,  the  "Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles  **  —  the  sdrocate  of  the  policy  which  looks  to  the  extension  of 
SlaTery  —  had  been  defeated,  and  the  people  called  for  a  change  of  meaa- 
nice.  Then,  howeTer,  for  the  first  time  was  the  slave-labor  policy  advoeat- 
•d  as  a  party  measure,  and  in  the  division  that  then  was  had  in  Congress, 
the  votes  of  both  North  and  South  were  less  unanimous  than  they  preri- 
Ottsly  had  been,  as  is  here  shown : 


Free  Labor  Statts, 83  49 

Slare  Labor  StaiM 33  68 

116  in 

The  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation,  and  its  effect  was  almost  electric. 
Credit  was  re^tablished  —  mills  and  furnaces  were  built,  and  the  people 
were  once  more  enalded  to  purchase  snd  pay  for  foreign  merchandise. 
Public  and  private  revenue  increased,  and  within  four  years  from  the  date 
of  this  triumph  of  the  sellers  of  labor  over  those  who  desired  to  buy  slave 
laborers,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  attained  a  higher  point  than 
had  ever  before  been  known. 

This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  sdvocates  of  the  slave-labor  policy.  Then, 
as  now,  they  desired  that  the  free  laborer  should  be  cheap,  and  a  crusade 
was  gotten  up  against  protection,  among  the  most  active  promoters  of 
which  were  the  people  of  Virginis,  whose  ehirf  mamtfaeiure  m  thai  of  #•#- 
froffor  exportation^  snd  who  are  protected  in  this  department  of  trade  by 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  competition  from  abroad.  This  prohibition 
they  have  always  regarded  ss  constitutional,  becsuse  it  enables  them  to 
sell  Negroes  at  a  thousand  dollars  that  might  be  imported  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  a  hundred,  and  yet  they  deny  to  the  free  laborer  of  the  North  any 
right  to  protection  to  further  extent  than  can  be  obtained  by  aid  of  duties 
imposed  exclusively  with  a  y\e^  to  the  raising  of  revenue.  To  carry  their 
riews  into  effect,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery  by 
incorporating  Texas  within  the  Union — a. measure  that  was  carried  out 
by  aid  of  *'  Northern  men  with  Southern  principles,"  so  well  described  by 
the  Charleston  Mercury  ^  as  "  hucksters  in  politics,"  si  ways  ready  to  sell 
fhcmselves  and  their  constituents  when  the  advocates  of  cheap  labor  are 
iMn  to  nee4  atsistanpe,    Texas  Vn  iCk^^  >i^«^  lu^iis&^^i  two  senatorinl 
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TOtef ,  and  by  mid  of  those  votes,  added  to  the  Senate  in  defianee  of  tht 
Constitution,  the  tariff  of  *42  was  repealed,  and  that  of  '46  substituted  in 
its  place.  The  advocates  of  Slavery  were  thus  triumphant,  but  the  eonse- 
qoences  to  the  firee  laborer  of  the  North  were  speedily  seen  in  a  diminished 
demand  for  labor.  Mills  and  furnaces  were  every  where  closed,  and  their 
owners  were  ruined ;  but  the  object  of  the  South,  the  cheapening  of  ftree 
labor,  was  thereSy  aceompUshed. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  give  some  of  the  details  of  the  working  of  thia 
Southern  system ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  will  ask  our  readers  to  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that,  for  more  than  fifteen  out  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
men  who  buy  laborers  have  had  the  control  of  the  policy  of  the  government^ 
to  the  entire  exdnsion  of  the  men  who  wish  to  sell  their  own  labor. 
**  Southern  interests  "  have  had,  during  that  time,  as  the  Charletton  Pairi* 
ct  most  truly  observes,  "the  mastery  in  Congress,*'  and  "  the  govemment» 
although  hostile  in  its  incipiency,  to  Slavery,  and  starting  into  poUticNd 
being  with  a  strong  bent  towards  Abolition,  yet  afterwards  *'  —  that  is,  sinee 
183S  — ''  so  changed  its  policy  that  its  action  has  fostered  the  slave-holding 
interest,  and  swelled  it,*'  by  aid  of  war  or  purchase,  "  from  six  to  fifteen 
States,  and  from  a  feeble  and  sparse  population  to  one  of  ten  millions.'* 

How  has  this  been  accomplished  ?  By  aid  of  taxes  paid  by  the  North  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  the  South,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fieete 
and  armies  required  for  the  protection  of  Southern  men  and  interests  eon- 
nected  with  the  occupation  of  the  lands  so  purchased.  The  people  of  the 
North  have  paid  at  least  one  dollar  per  head,  per  annum,  more  than  would 
have  been  required  had  they  stood  alone,  and  this  they  have  done  that 
Florida  might  be  purchased  and  cleared,  and  that  Texas  might  be  convert 
ed  from  free  Mexican  territory  into  one  or  more  Slave  Sutes  ;  and  they 
are  now  required  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
for  the  eonvermon  of  the  MesiUa  Valley  into  slave  territory,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  Africanization  of  Cuba.  The  more  land  they  buy  the 
greater  will  be  the  power  of  the  South,  and  yet  no  Northern  politician  darm 
propoee  to  increase  the  power  of  the  free  laborers  of  the  North  by  the  a^ 
ceptanoe,  in/ree  gift^  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Canadaa» 
with  their  two  and  a  half  millions  of  hard-working,  instructed,  and  econom- 
ical population.  The  South  may  Imy  land  to  be  filled  with  slaves  whose 
votes,  through  their  masters,  shall  govern  the  North;  but  the  latter  may 
not  accept  land  covered  with  men,  because  those  men  will  then  vote  for 
themselves. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Union  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  taxation  to  the 
North  twice  greater  than  would  be  required  for  the  North  alone.  It  ie 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  relinquishing  all  right  to  self-government  in  this 
important  matter  of  protection  to  free  laborers.  What  is  its  value  has 
been  shown.  We  ask  our  readers  to  compare  the  forty  cents  per  head 
gained  by  the  Union  with  the  many  dollars  per  head  that  it  costs,  and  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  justice  of  the  assertion  of  the  South,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  connection  is  of  "  such  inestimable  worth  "  to  the 
North  that,  however  disagreeable  may  be  the  v^^K^tusae  oC  Cuh%<»  ^^x«^mL 
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•r  file  Mitsoari  Coiuproiiuse,  tk«  Utter  pSto  iiitii#  yet  be  evellfttred.  A»d 
let  tbem  alto  determine  what  rtgmrd  ie  to  be  paid  to»  and  vhat  tenor  u  to 
be  felt  at,  tbe  menaee  of  dieeolatioiu 

THE  SOUTH  AND  NORTHEIlN  iNtEBBSTS. 

The  Tast  majority  of  the  people  north  of  Maaoa  and  Dizon'a  line  hai 
always  belieTed  with  FrankHn,  Washington,  and  JeSersos,  that  protectfon 
tended  to  increase  the  Talne  of  labor  and  land,  and  to  enrich  both  laborer 
and  land  owner.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  this,  the  Totes  of  their  repre- 
■entattres  hare,  on  all  occasions,  prored  that  the  belief  existed ;  and  it  doc% 
.certainly,  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  that  were  a  vote  to  bo  now  taken  on 
the  question  whether  protection  ahonld  be  isaintaiaed  or  abmdoned,  apart 
from  all  other  issues,  an  orerwhebmng  minority  would  be  fMmd  IkTorable 
to  its  maintenance.  Such  being  their  belief,  it  would  seem  to  be  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  be  enaUed  to  act  in  aeeordaneo  with  it;  and  yet| 
although  almost  thrice  as  nnmerons  as  the  whites  of  the  SlaTO  Statea,  they 
hare  rarely  been  allowed  to  exercise  the  slighteet  influence  upon  the  aetioa 
of  government  in  reference  to  this  most  important  subject.  Why  they  have 
been  so  is,  that  in  the  Slave  States  every  white  person  rotes  for  hit  prop- 
erty  as  well  as  for  himself;  while  in  the  Free  ones  men  vote  for  themR^lves 
alone.  In  (he  House  of  Representatives,  five  millions  of  Southerix  whites 
•counterbalance  seven  millions  of  Northern  ones,  and  in  tbe  Senate,  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  North  for  the  purchase  and  {Nrotection  of  Louijuana, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Missouri,  are  represented  by  ten  senatorial 
votes,  and  thus  it  is  that  Southern  property  and  Northern  contributions 
for  its  purchase  are  made  to  work  for  the  enslavement  of  Northern  men. 

At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  Southern  men  like  Madi- 
eon  and  Jackson  were  still  of  the  belief  that  protection  was  in  a  high  de- 
gree advantageous  to  the  country.  The  latter  had  then  but  recently  given 
to  the  world,  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  his  opinion  that  the  country  had 
been  *'  too  long  dependent  on  British  merchants,"  and  that  all  that  was 
required  for  assuring  its  independence  was,  thaUwe  should  adopt  a  policy 
tending  to  enable  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  persons  to  become  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  products,  thereby  diminishing  to  the  same  extent 
the  number  dependent  exclusively  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence.  No 
one,  however  bigoted  an  advocate  of  British  free  trade,  can,  as  we  think, 
now  read  that  letter  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  correctness 
of  the  views  of  its  distinguished  author,  Southern  as  he  was.*  Neither 
can  any  one  compare  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1833  with  that  which 
had  existed  but  half  a  dozen  years  before,  without  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  continuance  of  what  was  then  deemed  the  democratic  policy 
would  long  before  this  time  have  placed  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron 

•  Jackson  was  a  rood  f^eneral  and  an  able  Pretildetil,  bnt  his  opinlomi  on  political 

•eononiy  wore  enticled  to  no  revpecc.     No  one  knows  this  fact  better  than  the  writer 

of  this  articlo.     It  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  arirunient  to  introdace  the  clap-trap  of  a 

freat  name  when  it  does  not  represent  a  great  authority  on  the  sabject  under  die- 

Atsfion.  J.  R. 
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tnanu&ctures  in  a  condition  no  longer  M  need  protection.  The  democraej 
ef  thmt  time  had,  howeyer,  never  heard  of  the  idea  that  the  existence  of  a 
serrile  class,  whose  members  were  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  republican  government.*  It  has  been  since  dis- 
corered  by  those  South  Carolina  philosophers,  at  whose  command  the  tariff 
of  1828  was  repealed.  That  change  was  followed  by  speculation  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  by  ruin  to  an  extent  rarely  exceeded  in  any  country— the  con- 
■equenee  of  Southern  policy.  Once  again,  in  1842,  did  the  Northern  policy 
of  protection  to  the  free  laborer  prevail,  but  years  were  then  required  t« 
repair  the  damage  that  had  been  produced,  and  during  those  years  the  free 
eultirators  had  to  suffer  from  the  loss  resulting  from  large  supplies  of  food 
and  wool,  small  markets,  and  consequent  low  prices  of  all  they  had  to  selL 
Furnaces  and  mUls  were  buih,  but  time  was  required  to  build  them,  and 
when  built,  years  were  necessary  for  giving  to  those  who  worked  in  them 
the  instruction  needed  for  the  advantageous  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  skilled  laborers  of  1833  had  been  dispersed  by  Southern  policy,  and 
thus  had  been  sacrificed  an  amount  of  Northern  capital  ten  times  greater 
tlian  could  be  replaced  in  a  similar  time  by  the  profits  of  Southern  trade. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  and  compare  for  themselves  the  high  posi- 
tion occupied  in  1838  with  the  degraded  one  in  which  the  country  stood  in 
1842,  and  then  to  determine  if  the  losses  of  that  period  were  not  greater 
than  would  be  compensated  by  even  half  a  century  of  connection  with  a 
people  who,  being  buyers  of  laborers,  believe  in  the  advantage  resulting 
from  the  endavement  of  the  laborer. 

In  the  five  years  that  followed  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1842,  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  grew,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  more  than  800,000 
tons,  or  nearly  four  times  the  quantity  produced  in  1842.  The  consump- 
tion of  cotton  grew  from  200,000  bales  to  half  a  million,  and  manufactures 
of  all  other  kinds  grew  with  vast  rapidity.  A  demand  was  thus  made  for 
tabor  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  mills  and  furnaces,  the  opening  of 
mines,  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  to  the  making  of  cloth,  iron, 
and  other  eommodities,  far  exceeding  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year; 
and  the  necessary  result  of  this  was,  that  there  was  no  longer  heard,  as  in 
1841-42,  the  cry  of  **  Give  me  work !  Only  give  me  work !  Make  your 
own  terms,  my  wife  and  family  have  nothing  to  eat."  On  the  contrary, 
the  demand  for  labor  of  every  kind,  skilled  and  imskilled,  increased  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  that  wages  rose  greatly,  and  with  every 
step  in  this  progress,  there  was  an  enlarged  power  on  the  part  of  each 
member  of  this  army  of  laborers  to  purchase  the  fruits  of  the  farm,  to  tho 
great  advantage  of  the  farmer.  Never  was  a  resuscitation  so  rapid  and  so 
complete ;  and  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  exercise  by  the  tn9 
people  of  the  Union,  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  country.  Free  labor  had  this  time  triumphed  over  Slave  labor  and  its 
owners ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  so  anxious  to  in- 
sure the  stability  and  permanence  of  Slavery  by  giving  a  hundred  miUioBs 

•  What  hu  that  idea  to  do  with  th«  arcuMBt  f  i.  H. 
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of  doUan  for  the  pnrchaM  of  Cuba,  or  making  war  to  acquire  i(  at  vtiU 
Caviar  coaL 

The  then  cxiating  policy  tended  to  strcn|i(then  the  frea  laborrra,  and 
thereftira  waa  it  aeen  that  it  must  be  broken  down;  but  this  object  could 
not  ba  accomplished  without  an  enlargement  of  the  Slave  territory.  Texas 
nuat  be  brought  into  the  Union,  as  she  would  gire  two  more  Senatorsi 
representing  a  State  in  which  men  were  held  aa  property.  That  done,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  found  little  difficulty  in  furnishing  abundant  ar- 
gumenta  faToraUe  to  the  SlaTe-labor  policy.  Addreasing  himself  to  the 
farmers,  he  aasured  them  that  their  rerenues  were  largely  decreased  by  the 
tnormoua  advance  on  manufactured  goods  consequent  upon  protection ;  * 
bat  when  he  spoke  of  the  public  reTenue,he  aasured  them  that  prices  were 
idling,  and  there  was  danger  that  importations  would  faU  off,  and  that  a 
direct  tax  might  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gOTemment.  It 
was  the  feble  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  orer  again.  The  Free-labor  policy 
waa  to  be  rereraed,  and  if  one  reason  would  not  answer,  another  oonld  ba 
made  that  would.  The  adrocates  of  Slavery  had  obtained  power  by  aid  of 
two  Totca  dragged  into  the  Senate  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  depriring  the  people  of  the  North  of  all  control  over  their 
own  actions  in  reference  to  the  important  question  whether  laborers  should 
be  Slaves  or  Freemen. 

Four  years  later  the  production  of  iron  bad  fallen  below  half  a  million 
of  tons,  when  it  should  hare  reached  twelve  hundred  thousand,  if  not  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  had  fallen  off 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales,  when  it  should  have  increased  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  would  have  so  increased  but  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  slave  power  to  direct  the  whole  movement  of  the  govern- 
ment. Before  this  day,  the  production  of  iron  would  have  reached  two 
milltons  of  tons,  and  the  consumption  of  cotton  a  million  of  bales,  while 
the  woollen  and  other  manufactures  would  have  attained  a  corresponding 
development,  and  we  should  now  be  independent  of  all  the  world  for  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  the  commodities  for  which  we  have  been  giving 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  until  our  credit 
has  been  so  far  affected  that  they  can  now  with  difficulty  be  sold,  and  only 
at  prices  so  low  as  to  secure  the  payrrfent  of  enormous  interest. 

What,  however,  it  will  be  asked,  should  we  be  doing  with  all  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  iron,  cloth,  and  other  commodities  ?  In  answer,  we  s^y  that 
we  should  be  consuming  it.  Had  the  manufacture  of  iron  been  permitted 
to  grow  as  it  was  growing  in  1846,  the  fanners  and  planters  of  the  country 
would  now  be  supplied  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton  instead  of  having  to  pay 
seventy  or  eighty,  and  they  would  be  making  two  miles  of  railroad  where 
now  they  arc  making  one,  and  buying  two  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural 
machinery  for  ever>'  one  they  now  can  purchase.  Increased  facilitiea  for 
going  to  market,  and  the  presence  of  markets  among  the  mines,  furnaces, 
.and  &ctories  that  would  now  be  found  among  all  the  States  from  Maine  to 

*  There  is  no  doubt  sboul  that  •,  else  why  have  protedioo  at  all .'     J.  R. 
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Texti,  wovld  be  rendering  their  labor  twiee  more  raluable,  and  enabling 
them  to  purchase  twice  the  cloth  they  now  can  buy.*  When  men  produce 
largely  and  exchange  readily,  they  can  consume  Itfgely.  The  only  diffi- 
culty now  in  the  way  of  doubling  the  consumption  of  manufactures,  is  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  products  fif  agrieultural  labor  ate  eaten  up 
In  transportnliott  to  the  place  at  which  they  are  to  be  exchanged  for  Iroa 
and  cloth.  Were  the  mines  of  Missouri  aftd  intnois^  Ohio  ft«d  Pennsyl* 
▼ania  now  fai  fvSi  operation,  the  fiarfenen  of  those  States  would  be  prodn* 
eing  fat  more  than  at  this  time  they  do  produce,  and  obtaining  twiee  tt 
much  iron  and  twiee  as  much  cloth  for  erery  bushel  of  grain  they  had  to 
MelL 

Of  these  mighty  benefits,  and  of  the  Increksed  power,  freedom,  and 
}k>t>nlar  progress  that  would  hare  resulted  from  them,  the  If  orth  has  beeft 
deprived  by  the  domination  of  Slave  owners  in  our  national  councils* 
And  now  Uie  Freemen  of  these  States  are  called  on  to  join  in  extending 
that  domination,  and  giving  it  such  power  that  it  can  never  be  removed. 
Will  they  lend  themselves  to  the  base  and  unholy  schemes  of  those  who 
would  fain  reduce  all  laborers  to  the  weakness,  ignorance,  and  stagnatioii 
of  bondage  ? 

PEOTECTION  AND  SOUTHERN  INTERESTS. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  protection  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  tho 
men  whose  property  consists  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  who  raise 
cotton.  In  answer,  wc  say  that  the  real  interests  of  the  South  are  as  much 
promoted  by  protection  as  are  those  of  the  North,  and  that  nothing  but  its 
absurd  jealousy,  and  its  determination  to  grasp  at  power,  prevent  its  peo- 
ple from  seeing  that  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  protection  that  has  caused  the 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton  to  attain  its  present  large  amount,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  quantity  required  to  be  forced  on  the 
market  of  England  has  been  so  far  lessened,  and  the  price  so  far  sustained. 
Were  we  now  consuming  a  million  of  bales,  as  we  should  be  doing  had  the 
tariff  of  1842  been  maintained,  the  quantity  going  to  that  market  would 
be  less  by  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  bales  than  it  is,  and  we  should 
not  now  be  called  to  record  a  daily  decline  of  price,  notwithstanding  m 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  crop.  Protection  has  largely  increased  the 
market  for  cotton  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Spain,  whUf 
In  the  unprotected  countries  there  has  been  no  increase.  The  direct  ten- 
dency of  the  Free-labor  policy  is  to  increase  the  market  for  cotton  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  its  purchasers,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton 
goods  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons  who  have  cloth  to  sell.  Every 
farmer  knows  well  that  the  greater  the  competition  among  the  millers  the 
higher  is  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  less  the  charge  for  converting  it  into 
flour.  The  object  of  protection  is  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who 
require  to  purchase  food  and  wool,  and  to  sett  iron  and  cloth.f 

•  Bold  assertions,  but  as  false  as  bold  ;  the  contrary  would  bavs  been  the  result, 
t  Then  it  is  aliofiether  superflooas,  for  the  Lord  attended  to  that  matter  lonf  ago. 
tfacriage  fhlflls  that  ol^t  btitsr  than  "  protscUon.'^  T  V 
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Twenty  jean  ihiee,  OtrmMny  exported  almost  all  lier  irool,  aad  importe<l 
nearlj  all  the  cloth  and  the  iron  she  consumed.  Now  alie  eoaifeits  her 
food  and  her  wool  into  cloth,  and  the  laborers  who  eat  food  and  wear 
doth  convert  her  ftiel  and  her  ores  into  iron ;  the  conseqiienee  of  which 
is,  that  her  own  people  are  so  cheaply  supplied  that  thej  compete  with 
England  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.  That  country  has,  Ibttimatcty 
in  it,  no  slaTe  power  — no mtn  who  buy  and  sell  laborers— -and  all  feel 
that  it  is  for  thair  interest  to  enhance  the  ralue  of  the  laborer.*  Throun^ 
out  Germany,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  an  extension  of  the 
area  of  Freedom ;  whereas  here,  as  the  Charleston  Ntwa  informs  us,  the 
great  question  is,  whether  the  area  of  SlaTery  shall  or  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended. In  protected  Austria,  serfdom  has  lately  been  abolished ;  whereas 
our  whole  energies  are  at  this  moment  directed  towards  preTenting  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Blares  of  Cuba.  Protected  Russia  has  just 
diminished  by  one  third  the  labor  required  to  be  giren  to  the  owner  of 
land  ;  whereas  we  are  anxious  to  enlarge  the  area  of  SlaTeiy  by  reintro- 
ducing it  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  as  the  means  required  for  establishing,  in 
its  most  perfect  form,  a  republican  goremment.  Freedom  grows  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  farmers  are  protected  in  their  efforts  to  draw  the 
mechanic  to  their  sides,  and  it  grows  nowhere  el»e  ;  f  and  therefore  it  is 
that  British  free-trade  is  advocated  by  the  men  who  purchase  bone,  muscle, 
and  sinew,  in  the  form  of  laborers,  and  hold  in  such  disesteem  the  free- 
men of  the  North,  who  sell  their  own  labor. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  South  is  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
"  hireling  laborers  "  of  the  North.  We,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  it 
is  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  North  that  the  South  is  indebted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  price  of  cotton,  and  that,  were  they  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  not  obtain  one  half  the  price  at  which  it  now  is  sold.  Further, 
we  maintain  that  it  is  greatly  to  Northern  ingenuity  they  are  indebted  for 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  cloth  ;  and  that,  were  they  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  pay  more  for  clothing  their  property ^  while  obtaining  less  for 
their  products.  It  is  the  North  that  stands  between  them  and  ruin.  In 
protecting  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  great  domestic  market, 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  make  no  war  against  natu- 
ral obstacles.  Their  water-powers  are  as  good  as  those  of  Europe,  and  the 
coal  and  iron  ore,  by  which  they  are  every  where  surrounded,  are  as  acces- 
sible as  are  those  of  England ;  and  the  only  difficulty  they  have  to  over- 
come is  that  of  the  time  required  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  a  manu- 
facture, by  the  proper  education  of  those  required  to  be  engaged  in  it. 
Skill  in  the  production  of  iron  or  of  cloth  is  not  obtained  in  a  day,  but,  when 
obtained,  it  is  never  lost,  except  where  mills  and  furnaces  are  every  where 
closed,  as  was  the  case,  to  so  great  an  extent,  under  Southern  policy,  in 
1836-40,  and  1848-52.  In  both  these  cases,  the  work-people  who  had  ae- 
quircd  skill  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  in  both  the 
work  of  instruction  has  required  to  be  recommenced ;  and  so  will  it  ever 

*  Fudge :  but  it  has  a  mUl  power— Just  ss  we  have. 

f  IV/iSt  sbout  England,  then,  whVch  \ft  lra«i  V^aa  «m|  «(  itoM  ooontriss  ?   J.  R. 
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be  «1iil«  tlie  South  aluiU  eontiirae  to  txcreUe  its  present  eontrol  orer  all 
the  operations  of  the  gOTemment. 

The  farmers  of  the  North  know  well  that  the  nearer  the  market  the 
greater  is  the  ralue  of  their  labor  and  their  land  ;  but  whenever  thej  nn- 
dertake  to  gorem  themseWes,  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  market  to  their 
doors,  they  are  met  with  a  demand  to  pay  for  more  Slave  territory,  to  be 
used  in  depriving  them  of  all  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views  of  their  true  interests.  They  are  aaked  now  to  yield  up  Nebraska  on 
one  side,  and  purchase  Cuba  on  the  other,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  To 
rivet  their  chains  by  making  ei^t,  ten,  or  twelve  more  Slave  votes  in  the 
Senate,  that  shall  refuse  them  protection  against  a  difficulty  that  tends 
steadily  to  diminish,  while  the  advocates  of  Slavery  take  for  themselves 
protection  against  a  natural  obstacle  that  time  can  never  either  diminish 
or  destroy.  Cuba  and  Brasil  have  advantages  for  the  growth  of  sugar 
that  are  entirely  wanting  in  Louisiana  and  Tejuw,  the  States  purchased  by 
the  government  for  the  extension  of  the  area  of  Slavery.  In  the  ono,  the 
cane  is  required  to  be  planted  but  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the 
planter  makes  his  crop  at  any  time  that  suits  him ;  whereas  in  the  others 
it  has  to  be  planted  annually,  and  must  be  cut  before  the  frost;  and  yet 
the  planter  is  well  content  with  the  protection  against  nature  that  he  now 
enjoys,  while  denying  the  propriety  of  any  protection  to  the  Nothem  la- 
borer, who  wars  not  against  nature,  but  only  against  those  difficulties  that 
time  must  unquestionably  remove.  The  people  of  the  North  pny  fourteen 
millions  annually  for  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  that  they  could  have  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil  for  ten ;  and  this  is  really  a  tax  upon  them,  for  they  enjoy 
no  advantages  resulting  from  it,  whereas  the  people  of  the  South  profit  by 
Northern  protection,  in  obtaining  more  for  their  cotton  and  paying  lesa 
than  they  would  otherwise  do  for  their  cloth  and  their  iron.*  In  a  Northern 
Union  there  would  be  no  duty  on  sugar,  and  the  gain  to  the  people  of  the 
North  from  the  abolition  of  this  interference  with  the  trade  with  Cuba, 
Brazil,  Hayti,  Liberia,  and  other  sugar-producing  countries,  and  the  cun- 
sequent  extension  of  trade  with  them,  would,  as  we  believe,  be  fully  equal 
to  all  the  profits  now  resulting  to  the  trade  for  which  the  North  is  indebted 
to  the  Union. 

That,  however,  Is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  tax  paid  by  the  Free  people 
of  the  North  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  Slavery,  and  it  is  but  a 
nnall  part  of  the  cost  from  which  they  would  be  relieved  by  that  seccitsion 
vrhich,  according  to  the  Charleston  Mercury t  would  constitute  **  the  real 
triumph  of  the  South."  Once  restored  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
govern  themselves,  their  vast  treasures  of  f\iel,  and  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  and  other  Ttres  would  be  developed,  and  the  men  employed  in  the 
work  would  then  furnish  a  permanent  market  for  food  thrice  greater  than 
that  fiamiahed  by  all  the  manufacturing  countries  in  Europe,  Mark'  Lnne 
would  then  cease  to  fix  the  prices  of  our  farmers,  while  Wales  and  Staf- 

•  That  shows  the  Mtart  of  protection — it  ptoteets  Me  Ukur  iKit  tmUmt  r  am  the 
millions  of  eoasumers  but  ths  hundreds  of  produceffs.  In  other  words  it  build*  up 
an  aristocracy.  J.  R. 
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fordsbire  would  cease  to  fix  the  price  of  iron,  and  w  thoold  eema*  to  ii 
bonds  for  twenty-fire  millions  a  jear  to  pay  for  iron  to  be  laid  orer  tha 
great  coal  and  ore  regions  of  the  West.  The  products  of  the  fiurm  would 
then  increase  in  both  quantity  and  price,  while  cloth  and  iron  would  be  fu 
cheaper  than  they  are  now.  Labor  would  then  be  more  productive  of  all 
the  commodities  required  by  the  laborer,  who  would  then  enjoy  adran- 
tages  to  which  he  now  can  make  no  claim,  because  the  whole  policy  of 
the  country  is,  and  long  has  been,  controlled  by  men  who  wish  to  purchase 
labor,  and  desire  that  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  may  be  cheaply  soUL 

Let  our  readers  now  estimate  for  themseWes  the  annual  loss  to  which 
our  farmers  are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  markets  to 
which  they  are  forced  to  carry  their  products,  because  of  the  difficulty, 
under  Southern  policy,  of  bringing  into  activity  the  coal,  the  various  ores, 
and  the  vast  water  powers  of  the  Union,  and  see  if  it  will  be  covered  by 
ten,  or  even  twenty  dollars  a  head.  To  this  let  them  add  the  annual  loss 
from  taxation  for  extending  the  area  of  Slavery  by  the  purchase  of  terri- 
tory, for  the  projected  purchase  of  the  Mcsilla  Valley  and  Cuba,  for  the 
maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies  required  by  these  new  possessions,  and 
the  further  loss  from  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  harbors  and  the  im* 
provement  of  rivers  are,  by  the  advocates  of  Slavery,  deemed  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional—  and  let  them  then  determine  if  the  estimate  that  has  been 
submitted  to  them  of  the  cost  of  the  Union  is  not  below  the  truth. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

We  beg  our  readers,  now,  to  compare  with  us  the  relative  position  of 
Northern  and  Southern  States  and  cities.  Sixty  years  since,  Virginia 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Union,  with  ten  representatives  in  Congress,  while 
New  York  had  only  six.  Where  stand  they  now  ?  New  York  has  thirty- 
three  and  Virginia  thirteen.  Sixty  years  since.  South  Carolina  had  five 
representatives,  while  Ohio  had  scarcely  a  white  inhabitant.  Now,  the 
former  has  still  her  old  number  of  five,  while  the  latter  has  twenty-one. 
In  that  time,  Massachusetts  has  grown  from  eight  to  eleven ;  Pennsyl- 
vania from  eight  to  twenty -five,  and  even  little  New  Jersey,  which  then  had 
only  four,  now  balances  the  State  which  furnishes  the  great  aristocracy  of 
the  land  in  its  Pinckneys,  Rutledges,  Cheveses,  and  Oadsdens.  At  that 
time,  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  might  fairly  have  disputed  the 
.  chances  of  commercial  greatness  that  hung  upon  the  future ;  but  whert 
stand  they  now  ?  At  the  last  census,  Charleston  had  42,806  inhabitants, 
having  increased  in  ten  years  precisely  1,669.  Norfolk  had  14,320,  or 
3,400  more  than  she  had  in  1840,  while  New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  risen 
to  more  than  600,000. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this  is  all  due  to  the  action  of  the  Federal 

Government ;  that  "  the  immense  commercial  resources  of  the  South  are 

amongst  the  most  startling  and  certain  resources  in  all  emergencies ; " 

that  "if  there  was  no  tariff  ol  aiv'j  VVu^l,  wv^  ^%^\a%  Vt^^  nx^Ak^  \^% 

Southern  seaports  would  in  a  qjiSLiXei  ol  %  teTv\.>arj  vax^^^  -Caft  ^^^jCwscti. 
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imes  not  onlj  in  imports  and  exports,  but  also  in  population  and  the  arts," 
— >  and  that  the  waj  to  bring  about  this  reign  of  free-trade  and  prosperity 
is  to  tax  all  merchandise  imported  from  Northern  ports,  or  in  Northern 
ships,  while  admitting  free  all  those  imported  ftrom  Europe,  or  in  Southern 
ressels.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  our  readers,  such  is  the  mode  we 
find  advocated  in  the  Riehmond  Enquirer  as  the  one  required  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  perfect  free-trade. 

If,  howerer,  the  prosperity  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  which  are  manufacturing  States,  has  really  been  due  to  the  tariff, 
and  if  protection  is  injurious  to  agricultural  communities,  how,  we  would 
ask,  can  we  account  for  the  growth  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  are  not 
manufkcturing  States  ?  Agreeably  to  the  Slavery  theory,*  they  should 
suffer  equally  with  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  yet  we  find  them 
growing  to  almost  a  million  each  of  population ;  while  Arkansas,  almost 
as  old,  has  less  than  200,000.  Their  railroads  count  by  thousands  of  miles, 
while  Arkansas  has  yet,  we  believe,  the  first  mile  of  road  yet  to  make. 
Southern  men  can  scarcely  charge  the  new  State  of  Wisconsin  with  pro- 
tection, and  yet  she  bids  fair  to  have  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  before 
Texas  shall  have  completed  the  first  hundred  miles  of  her  first  road. 
Telegraphs  abound  through  the  West  and  North-western.  States,  and  Ohio 
presents  a  perfect  network  of  them ;  while  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia  present  to  view  little  more  than  a  single  line,  and  that  maintained 
almost  exclusively  by  the  transmission  of  intelligence  acrott  them  from 
Northern  cities  to  New  Orleans.  Look  where  we  may,  we  find  the  same 
result ;  throughout  the  North  there  is  the  activity  of  Freedom  and  life, 
while  throughout  the  South  there  is  the  palsy  of  Slavery  and  death.    " 

The  prosperity  of  the  North-west  is,  however,  as  we  are  told,  also  due  to 
the  partiality  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  almost  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  which  has  been  so  generally  in  Southern  hands.  What  Massa- 
chusetts and  this  State  gain  from  the  tariff  is  made  up  to  the  newer  States 
by  donations  out  of  the  common  treasury  of  lands.  On  this  head  we 
quote  from  the  Riehmond  Whig: 

**  Illinoft  it  indebted  for  tiiese  two  thousand  miles  of  railroad  to  the  bounty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  bounty  indulsed  at  tlie  expense  of  tiie  Southern  States, 
whose  feebleness  and  decay  ars  sneered  at.  Every  foot  of  these  roads  has  been 
made  by  appropriations  of  public  lauds.  Not  a  cent  hen  come  out  of  the  podcets  of 
the  people.  And  raiiroaas  are  not  the  only  favors  bestowed  upon  the  hireling 
Stateis.  Immense  contributions  have  lieen  made  to  them  all,  for  schools  and  col- 
leges. We  dare  say,  if  the  same  liberal  measure  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Slave- 
Imkiing  States ;  if  tlieir  territory  had  been  permeated  by  canals  and  railroads,  and 
schools  established  in  every  neifhborliood,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Northern  Statee, 
we,  too,  niiitbt  boast  of  our  prosperity.  It  would  not  be  (toing  too  far  to  say,  that 
Illinois  herself,  if,  in  addition  to  the  millions  she  has  received  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, liad  hsd  ifie  benefit  of  Slave  labor,  might  liave  been  still  more  prosperous." 

In  reply  to  this,  a  contemporary  furnishes  the  following  abstract  of  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  made  a  few  weeks  since, 
showing  the  donations  of  land  to  six  Western  Free  States,  and  six  Slave 
States,  to  which  we  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  : 

•  WMcht  be  It  noted ,  Is  net  the  tc«e-Xt«Aa  \\nm^  *  ^  «^ 
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UaivMEsitiM SS3,9G0  907^ 

Seatt  of  GoTernment 9B,5flO  SUOO 

Salimt «l,Ott  16l;n9 

Internal  ImproTement lJSiB^440  QfiOOifiO^ 

RomiM «    .  951,355  .    .    . 

Canalfl  and  Rlren 4jneJBT3  4WJ0OO 

Railroub f^aOS/BS  5,788,098 

Swamp Landa  .    ,    .    , U;965S33  94,533,090 

IndiTidnala  and  Companiea 80,961  17,899 

MUitatjr  BnrUm 99,197,78)  «,719,974 

46,793,391  45,187,98$ 

The  appropriatioxis  here  appear  to  be  equal,  but  when  we  come  to  deduet 
the  lands  selected  by  indiTiduals  who  had  their  choice  to  go  into  Southen 
or  Northern  States,  we  find  the  Southern  grants  for  public  purposes  to  be 
fortj  millions  against  twenty-five  millions  of  Northern  ones.  Hen  do  not 
to  any  extent  go  Toluntarily  into  the  Slare  States,  but  vast  numbers  leave 
those  States  to  settle  in  the  Free  ones,  as  is  shown  in  the  fkct  that  the  late 
census  exhibits  more  than  600,000  people  from  the  former  settled  in  the 
latter,  while  the  latter  exhibit  but  208,000  persons  from  the  former ;  and 
if  we  deduct  from  them  the  number  settled  in  the  three  States  nearest  the 
Free  ones,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Missouri,  which  must  belong  to  a 
Northern  Union  whenever  formed,  we  shall  find  but  123,000  remaining,  or 
about  one  to  five. 

Freedom  is  attractive  and  Slavery  is  repulsive.  Men  of  activity  and  in- 
telligence seek  the  Free  States,  leaving  the  old  Slave  States  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  men  whose  dreams  are  of  the  long-passed  days,  when  Virginia 
was  ''the  Ancient  Dominion,**  and  consoling  themselves  for  present  insig- 
nificance by  paragraphs  of  which  the  following,  taken  from  the  Richmond 
Examiner^  is  a  specimen  : 

''  y'lrffiHia^  in  this  conftdemcy^  is  the  impergonatloH  t^the  tPttt-horH,  ^tU-edmentti^  wdf- 
bred  aristocrat.  She  looks  down  from  her  elevated  pedestal  apon  her  patmmm,  ifnc 
rant,  mendacious  Yankee  vilifiers  as  coldly  ami  calmly  as  a  marble  statue.  Occa- 
sionally, in  Congress,  or  in  the  nominating  conventions  of  the  Democratic  party, 
slie  condescends,  when  her  interests  demand  It,  to  rerof  nlM  the  existence  of  ber 
adversaries  at  tlie  very  moment  when  she  crushes  them.  Hut  she  does  it  without 
anser,  and  with  no  more  liatred  of  them  than  a  gardener  feels  towards  the  ineects 
which  he  finds  It  necessary  occasionally  to  destroy." 

The  aristocracy  does  not  work.  The  democracy  does ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  six  Free  and  six  Slave  States,  having  received  from  the  Treasury, 
for  all  purposes,  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  presented  to  Wew,  at  the  date 
of  the  last  census,  the  following  comparison  between  the  railroads  com- 
pleted and  in  progress : 

"The  hireling  States**  Tlie    aristocratic  Bute* 

of  Ohio,  Indiana,  llli-  of  Missouri,  Alabama, 

nois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  I<oiiisiana, 

WixeoHHin,  Arkamtas,  Ploridn. 

Completed,     la  ftrofrUM.  Completed.     In  proffrrMi, 

2,913  4;ai5  4"  9,3ltt 
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A  similar  eomparison,  now  made  out,  would  pretent  results  still  more 
striking,  but  even  this  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  readers ;  first,  of 
the  insignificance  of  the  trade  offered  hy  the  South  to  the  North  as  the  price 
of  Union,  and  second,  that  the  enormous  difference  existing  is  not  due  to 
any  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  management  of  which  Um 
North  has  to  naiformly  been  denied  the  slightest  eontroL 

We  are  told,  howerer,  that  the  North  mutt  cling  to  the  South  if  it  would 
not  retnm  to  "  the  original  poverty  and  weakness  "  that  must  follow  a  dis- 
■olution  of  the  Union.  Let  us  look  at  this  proposition.  At  the  North, 
every  body  works.  At  the  South,  the  property  only  works.  Freemen  there 
think  work  disgraeeftil,  and  do  little  of  it.  At  the  North,  there  is  a  desire 
to  increase  the  value  of  labor  and  to  free  the  laborer.  At  the  South,  there 
is  a  universal  desire  to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery,  and  to  keep  the  laborer 
in  a  state  of  Slavery,  even  when  he  has  "blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and 
might  readily  pass  for  white."  At  the  North,  protection  tends  to  diversify 
the  employment  of  labor,  to  increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  to  increase  its 
reward,  while  public  opinion  tends  towards  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
public  land  among  the  actual  settlers  of  it,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
squatter  sovereignty.  At  the  South,  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  organ  of 
the  Virginia  aristocracy  above  described,  tells  its  readers  that  it  has  **  little 
hope  of  the  defeat  of  the  [Homestead]  bill.  The  conservatism  of  the 
Senate,*'  as  it  continues, 

**  Will  faardly  r^laet  so  pUoMble  an  appeal  to  popular  passion.  King  Cauevs  Is 
BO  longsr  monarch  ;  the  more  soft,  lubtle,  and  persuasive  Prince  of  Demafoguism 
now  reigns  supreme  in  the  province  of  politics.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  meas- 
«re  may  be  arrested  by  executive  veto." 

Northern  policy  is  attractive  of  immigration,  because  it  looks  thus  to  the 
elevation  of  the  laborer.  Immigration  is  idways  largest  when  mills  and 
furnaces  are  being  built,  and  when  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  labor, 
and  it  always  declines  as  mills  are  closed  and  furnaces  are  permitted  to  go 
out  of  blast.*  Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  immigration  trebled,  and  by  1834  it 
had  reached  65,000 ;  after  which  it  remained  nearly  stationary  until  the 
tariff  of  1842  came  fully  into  operation,  when  it  commenced  to  increase 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1847,  it  had  already  almost  reached  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  the  point  it  would  have  touched  ten  years  sooner,  had  the  people 
of  the  North  been  permitted  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  government,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Jsckson ;  and  long  before  the  present  time  it  would  have  reached  a 
million. 

To  this,  however,  "  the  impersonation  of  the  well-bom,  well-educated, 
and  well-bred  aristocrat"  is  opposed.  It  dislikes  "squatter  sovereignty," 
and  holds  in  great  contempt  the  people  of  "  the  hireling  States,"  who  sell 
their  own  labor,  while  looking  with  great  complacency  upon  the  operations 
of  its  own  people  engaged  in  feeding  corn  to  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
be  sold  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  there  to  swell  "  the  immense  oommercial 

•  Tlie  causes  of  the  increase  of  emigration  are  very  numerous,  not  oos  only }  and 
the  chief  incitei^eiit  {o  it  is  cheap  land,  not  furnaces  |n  blast,  f,  £, 
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vtBOorect  of  the  Soatb,**  which  conatltiite,  at  we  in  ■eewefl  !■  tibe  fb- 
futrvr,  "  the  basU  of  the  commerce  of  the  UniTene."  It  wooM,  tWrefeif, 
if  it  could,  put  a  stop  to  the  Toluntarj  immigration  of  trf  bmb,  wlule  it 
would  glmdlj  reopen  the  African  sbtTe-tnule,  now  regarded  at  Hk^  Sonth  as 
the  real  measure  of  civilisation. 

North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  88*  80*,  we  have 
land  sufficient  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhahitaals.  We  Becd  popola- 
tion,  and  the  surest  way  to  hring  it  is  to  afford  to  the  people  of  Eonpe 
reason  for  believing  that  by  coming  here  they  will  be  enabled  to  earn  higgler 
wages  than  they  can  obtain  at  home,  and  enjoy,  in  greater  perfeetion.  the 
advantages  of  fireedom.  Every  person  that  conies  here  is  wotth  lo  ike  etm 
tmunity  all  he  cost  to  raise,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  we  import,  is  certainly  not  less  than  a  thousand  doUara.  Were 
these  people  black,  and  did  they  come  from  Africa  to  Southern  ports,  they 
would  be  property,  and  the  community  would  be  regarded  as  being  ri^cr 
by  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  a  head,  because  of  their  importation.  If  so 
there,  why  not  so  here  ?  To  the  community  it  matters  not  who  is  the 
owner  of  property,  provided  it  exists  and  is  owned  among  themselveSi 
The  negro  is  the  property  of  another,  but  the  free  imnugrant  is  his  own 
property,  and  hence  more  valuable  than  the  negro,  and  every  sim^  person 
constitutes  an  addition  to  tbe  wealth  of  the  community  of  at  least  a 
thousand  dollars.  Northern  policy,  even  as  it  is  now  carried  out,  attracts 
nearly  400,000  such  persons  annually,  few  or  none  of  whom  would  come 
under  an  entire  Southern  policy,  and  to  this  vast  immigration  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  the  fact  that  in  a  single  Western  State,  Illinois,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  property  in  the  year  1853,  over  that  of  I8a2,  vras  fifty-eight 
millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  snnnal  vahie  of 
that  portion  of  our  trade  with  the  South,  that  is  dependent  on  its  refraining 
(torn  executing  its  threat  of  dissolution. 

Had  the  Northern  policy  been  fully  carried  out,  we  should  now  be  Imports 
ing  people  at  double  our  present  rate,  and  every  man  so  imported  would  be 
adding  to  tbe  value  of  Southern  products,  by  consuming  thrice,  and  per- 
haps five  times,  as  much  cotton  and  sugar  as  he  consumed  at  home.  At 
the  same  time  they  would  be  adding  to  the  value  of  Northern  land  and  labor 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  the  sura  we  have  named,  or  an  amount  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  being  more  than  twenty  dollars  per  head  of  the 
present  population  of  the  States  we  have  assigned  to  a  Northern  Umon. 
Adding  this  quantity  to  those  already  obtained,  we  feel  disposed  to  place 
the  loss  of  the  North,  from  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  at  about  forty 
dollars  per  head ;  while  the  gain  therefrom  does  not  exceed  forty  cents  — 
the  difference,  or  $39.60  per  head,  being,  as  we  think,  the  net  annual  loss 
to  the  Northern  States. 

THE  CASE  AS  IT  STANDS. 

We  have  now  in  those  States  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  people,  and 
if  wo  add  thereto  the  population  of  the  British  provinces,  the  sum  will  be 
peulj  twenty  nulUo^s.    AnxvexaXvoti  ol  >X\o%«  v^xvci<»aa  oan  never  take 
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place  while  we  shall  continue  so  busilj  occupied  in  extending  the  area  of 
Slavery,  to  which  the  people  of  Canada  are  so  much  opposed.  They  te& 
us,  frankly,  that  they  will  make  no  connection  with  us, 

**  That  will  mnpower  the  tlsTe-driTer  to  make  Canada  a  hunting-ground.  Ha- 
man  fleeh  and  blood  ihall  never  be  bartered  in  Canada  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  bajring  of  the  bloodhoandt  shall  never  echo  through  our  woods.  If  Mitchell 
wants  *  a  plaatatioa  of  fat  nearoes  to  flog,*  he  will  have  to  seek  it  in  some  other 
place  than  Canada.  If  Canada  ever  becomes  a  State  of  the  Union,  it  will  not  be 
until  its  soil  b  soaked  with  blood."—  TVrmte  CehnuL 

With  a  Northern  Union,  this  difficulty  could  have  no  existence,  and  the 
advantages  of  Union  are  to  the  Provinces  so  great  that,  were  it  removedt 
annexation  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

What,  then,  woald  be  the  real  loss  resulting  from  a  secession  by  the 
South,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  now  favorite  project  of  a  great  Slave  Re- 
public, embracing  some  of  the  Slave  States,  Cuba,  Brasil,  and  probably  Hayti, 
whose  people  would  be  reCnslaved  ?  *  We  should  lose  the  companionship 
of  five  millions  of  white  men  who  give  seven  millions  of  votes,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  whole  free  people  of  the  North  of  all  control  over  their  own 
actions,  while  taxing  them  hundreds  of  millions  for  the  purchase  and  pro- 
tection of  territory  sufficient  to  enable  themselves  to  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. We  should,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  a  connection  with  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  free  people  who  sell  their  own  labor,  and  therefore  desire 
that  "the  hireling**  should  be  largely  paid.  We  should  lose  a  connection 
with  five  millions  who  differ  from  us  in  all  our  modes  of  thought  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  man,  and  gain  a  connection  with  half  that  number  who 
agree  with  us  in  reference  to  that  important  subject.  We  should  lose  a 
connection  with  men  who  look  only  to  exhausting  their  land  and  then 
abandoning  it,  and  gain  one  in  which  every  man  is  cultivating  his  own 
homestead,  and,  therefore,  desirous  of  improving  it  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  ready  to  unite  with  us  in  every  measure 
tending  to  that  result.  We  should  lose  a  connection  with  a  dead  body,  and 
gain  one  with  a  living  man. 

Further  than  this,  a  Northern  Union,  pursuing  a  policy  tending  to  elevate 
the  laborer,  by  diversifying  and  increasing  the  demand  for  labor,  would  at- 
tract twice  the  number  of  immigrants  we  now  receive,  and  would  thus  add 
so  enormously  to  our  numbers  and  our  wealth,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  ex- 
press our  full  belief  that  such  a  Union  would,  in  twenty  years  from  thii 
date,  be  richer  and  more  populous  than  will  be  our  present  Union  if  it  con- 
tinued for  that  time.  Stronger  it  would  certainly  be,  for  Slavery  is  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness.  More  respectable  it  would  certainly  be,  for  we  cannot 
command  the  respect  of  the  world  while  appearing  every  where  as  the  advo- 
cates of  Slavery,  and  the  executors  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.f    More  moral 

*  KeCnslave  the  Hajrtiens !  All  the  forces  of  the  South,  and  all  the  legions  of  hell 
combined,  could  not  retfnslave  the  Haytiens.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  enslave 
the  Yankees. 

t  Such  a  Union  would  ba«ten  the  advent  of  Bepublicanism  In  Europe  one  half  a 
century  at  least.  Reformers  of  the  Old  World  could  then  point  to  a  truly  free  Re- 
public. JVow  they  dare  not  speak  in  praise  of  a  country  which  carries  the  slave- 
holder's  lash  in  its  right  hand,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ia  its  left. 
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would  it  be,  for  we  do  not  coTet  onr  neighbor's  lands,  nor  wonld  we  make 
of  himself  a  chattel.  Examine  the  matter,  therefore,  as  we  may,  the 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  seems  to  us  to  be  in  favor  of  permitting  our 
Southern  friends  to  exercise  their  own  judgments  as  to  the  time,  manner, 
and  extent  of  secession.  The  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  thus  stated  hj  the 
Charleston  Evening  Ncwa : 

"  It  is  vain  to  disguise  it,  the  great  issue  of  our  day  in  this  coimtiy  is,  eHaTory  or 
BO  Slavery.  Tlie  present  phase  of  that  issue  is,  the  extension  or  non-extension  of 
the  institution,  the  foundations  of  which  are  broad  and  solid  in  oar  roidnt.  What- 
ever the  general  measure— >  whatever  the  political  combinaciuns  —  whatever  the 
party  movement  —  whatever  the  action  of  sections  at  Washington,  the  one  single, 
dominant,  and  pervading  idea,  solving  all  leading  queetions,  insinuating  itself  into 
every  polity,  drawinx  the  horoscopes  of  all  aspirants,  serving  as  a  lever  or  fulcrum 
for  every  interest,  class,  and  individuality  —  a  sort  of  directing  fatality,  is  that 
master  issue.  As,  in  despite  of  right  and  reason  —  of  organism  and  men — of  inter- 
•sts  and  effbrti,  it  has  become  per  «e  political  destiny  —  why  not  meet  it  ?  It  con- 
trols the  North,  it  controls  tlie  Houth  —  it  precludes  escape.  It  is  at  last  and  simply 
a  question  between  the  South  and  the  remainder  of  the  Union,  as  »ttioiut  and  asfofi*. 
All  eflr<»rt8  to  give  it  other  divisions,  to  solve  it  by  consideration»otber  than  thoee  wucli 
pertain  to  them  in  their  laeal  character  and  fates,  to  divert  it,  to  confound  it  with  ob- 
Jects  and  designs  of  a  general  nature,  is  rendered  futile.  It  has  to  be  determined  by 
these  real  parties,  by  their  action  in  their  character  as  sections  —  inchoate  couutries.*' 

Such  are  the  parties  to  this  great  question  of  the  enlargement  Or  con* 
traction  of  the  Freedom  of  man  —  "  sections  ^- inchoate  countries."  How 
soon  they  will  become  really  different  countries  —  enemies  in  war,  and  in 
peace  friends  —  depends  upon  the  South,  which  has  for  thirty  years  threat- 
ened secession,  and  has  thus  far  been  conciliated  only  by  the  exercise  of 
almost  unlimited  power  to  buy  land  and  create  poor  Slave  States,  with  small 
population,  as  offsets  to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  Free  States  at  the 
North.  The  cup  of  conciliation  has,  however,  been  drained,  and,  if  the 
Missouri  Compromise  be  now  repealed,  even  the  dregs  will  scarcely,  we 
think,  be  found  at  its  bottom.  That  the  monstrous  Nebraska  Bill  can  be- 
come a  law,  we  do  not  believe,  nor  can  we  believe  that  Southern  gentlemen 
will  generally  be  found  advocating  such  an  extraordinary  violation  of  faith ; 
but  should  we  err  in  this,  and  should  the  failure  of  this  new  attempt  at  the 
enlargement  of  slave  territory  and  extension  of  slave  power  be  followed  by 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  insist  on  their  right  of  seces- 
sion, why  the  only  answer  to  be  made  will  be  in  the  words  of  Senator  Fes- 
senden,  **  They  need  not  put  it  off  a  day  on  our  account." 


VIRGINIA. 

For  thirty  years,  the  South  has  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union,  unless 
permitted  to  control  its  commercial  policy,  to  tax  the  Northern  people  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies  required 
for  its  own  use,  and  to  manufacture  States  like  Florida  and  Arkansas,  to  be 
used  as  a  set-off  against  the  rapidly-growing  States  of  the  North-west ;  and 
now  we  are  threatened  with  dissolution  unless  we  yield  up  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  on  one  hand,  and  pa^^  a.  Vvuudtcd  millions  for  Cuba  on  the  other. 
What  is  the  profit  and  what  xYie  \o%*  "WV^Vj  \o  T^^v^xvaSJoA^^tCt^.  S\^va.ihe 
practical  enforcement  hy  vYie  S>oM\ii  ol  V\.*x\^\.Vi%^^^w2tfi^>'«^\s«^>«x^ 
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t#fore  endeaTortd  fairlj  to  place  before  our  readers,  and  if  the  balance  has 
been  largely  against  the  Union,  the  fault  lies  in  the  facts  themselves,  and 
certainly  not  in  ns.  There  is,  however,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  **  another  and  n\08t  important  relation  in  which  we  must  con- 
template the  dreadful  contingency  of  disunion ; "  and  that  is,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  affect  the  social  condition  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  statesmen  of  the  former,  as  the  Bnftdrer  informs  its  readers, 
"  have  never  displayed  any  high  order  of  administrative  talent ;  **  and  it 
greatly  fears  tlut,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  latter,  the  North  must  fhU 
into  anarehy,  and  fkil  entirely  in  eveiy  effort  at  self-government  that  may 
be  made.  '*  CoBSMratism  is,'*  as  we  are  assured,  *'  the  controlling  lament 
in  the  social  system  of  the  South,**  and  to  sudh  an  extent  that 

^  Titers  is  not  now  aii4  there  hss  aevar  bsen  a  cooraiUBitjr  in  which  the  priacifilss 
of  self-g«vsnmient  were  m  abandaatly  developed  as  in  the  Soalhera  States  of  this 
conlederacy.  The  necessary  etfeet  of  the  institation  of  Slavery  is  to  impart  a 
dif nity,  a  sobriety,  and  a  self-poseeasion  to  the  character  of  the  dMBinaDt  raee. 
TaoKht  fipom  childhood  to  fovem  himself  and  to  rule  others,  the  slaveholder  begins 
life  with  sll  the  f  nalities  esssatial  to  the  character  of  a  ssle  and  eftcieat  member  of 
■ociely.*' 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Jefferson,  himself  not  only  a  Virginian,  but 
also  a  slaveholder,  tells  us  just  the  reverse  of  all  this,  in  the  following  paa- 
aage  from  U«  KoUi  <m  Virginim : 

**  The  whole  commeree  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetasi  exercise  of  the 
most  boisteroas  psssions,  the  most  unremitting  despotium  on  the  one  part,  snd  ds- 
aradinf  submission  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  thia,  and  learn  to  imitate  it  — 
for  man  is  an  imitative  animal ;  this  quality  in  the  irorm  of  all  edacation  in  him  ; 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  hs  is  leaminf  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent 
could  And  no  motive,  either  in  his  philaathro|^  or  his  self-lovo,  for  restraining  the 
Intemperancoof  passion  towards  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  suflkient  one  that 
his  cJiiM  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not  snflident.  The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  UneanMnis  of  wrath,  pau  on  the  ssbm  airs  in  the  circle  of 
•mailer  slaves,  gives  looss  to  his  worst  psssions,  and  thus  nersed,  educated,  and 
daily  exercisod  in  tyranny,  cannot  bat  be  stamped  with  its  odious  peculiarities. 
The  msa  most  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  sad  morals  onilepravsd 
under  such  drcamstancos.'* 

Which  of  these  authorities  is  entitled  to  be  believed  our  readers  will  de- 
termine for  themselves.  On  the  one  side  they  have  a  Virginian  of  1778,  • 
lover  of  the  Union,  and  one  who  held  that  God  had  crested  all  men  fretf 
and  equal ;  and  on  the  other  a  Virginian  of  1851,  an  active  member  of  the 
Pro>Slavery  Paity,  that  has  for  the  last  thirty  yesrs  governed  the  Union  by 
means  of  threats  that,  if  interfered  with,  they  would  certainly  secede,  and 
thus  bring  about  what  the  Enquirer  is  now  pleased  to  style  ''the  dreadful 
contingency  of  disunion.**  On  the  one  nde  they  have  the  representative 
of  that  Virginia  which  gave  to  the  Union  Its  Washington,  its  Henry,  iCn 
Jefferson,  and  its  Madison,  and  on  the  other  the  representative  of  the  Stat» 
which  has  placed  in  its  Governor's  chahr  Vvginlans  like  Extra  Billy  Smkli 
—which  gives  John  Tyler  to  the  Union,  and  aids  in  placing  Franklin 
Pierce  in  the  Chief  Magistracy  to  the  exelntion  of  such  a  Virginian  as  th« 
gallant  Seott.  Between  the  two,  there  is  «o  gniit  iouM  wUeh  is  to  b« 
respected. 

Released  from  the  control  of  their  "conservative **  friends—  or  masters 
—of  the  SoiUh,  who  tax  them  for  the  extension  of  the  area  of  Slavery,  and 
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thmi  TOte  for  thtwuehet  mnd  thmr  property — and  left  to  Uz  themteltM  al 
their  own  pleasure  for  the  improTement  of  rivera  and  harbora.  and  the  in- 
ereaae  in  the  talne  of  their  land,  '*  what  aecnrity  ia  there,**  aalta  the  anziou 

*<  That  the  Mm^aTeholdiaf  Statw  would  eootiane  to  cobne  la  oae  political  aoi 
•odal  wfVtmk  I  11m  all-penradinfi  end  eoDtrolliiif  etooMBt  of  Blevery  wouM  ittva 
aoity  and  eoasUtency  to  tba  socuU  and  political  ■yalain  of  the  South.  But  tha 
Noithani  Btaiea  would  bo  bound  together  bj  no  auch  prineipla  of  union,  and  in  tha 
abaenea  of  tha  neeaaaary  cantralizing  tendoncy,  divarae  and  antafoDiat  inteiaati 
would  acattar  them  aaunder,  and,  parehanca,  drive  them  into  hoaiile  conflict.  At 
any  rata,  the  Southern  Statea,  movinf  under  the  impulae  of  one  will,  and  purauiaf 
a  aingla  policy,  would  And  it  no  didlcult  taak  to  play  c^  the  Northern  Suiea  one 
agatnat  the  other,  and  thua  acqiiira  complete  control  over  their  deal iniea.  It  la  ob- 
vioua  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  if  the  Northern  Siaiea  were  cut  looea  from  tlM 
South,  they  would  be  broken  up  into  aa  many  petty  «>ramuniti^,  or  would  elae  be 
oven^- helmed  in  aodal  anarchy.  The  latter  alternative  would,  perhapa,  be  their 
mora  probable  fate.*' 

In  reply  to  this,  we  can  aaaure  onr  readers,  North  and  South,  that  in  the 
•rent  of  dissolution,  the  North  would  moat  certainly  continue  to  have  the 
aid  of  '*  conservative  **  Yir^nia,  and  of  **  the  dignity,  propriety,  and  self* 
possession  "  which  are  there,  aa  the  En^irer  assures  us,  so  "  characteristic 
of  the  dominant  race."  That  State  is  bound  to  go  with  the  North  and  not 
with  the  South,  and,  therefore,  our  anxious  friends  may  be  quite  relieved 
of  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  *'  social  anarchy,"  that  would  result  from 
dissolution.  Of  aU  the  Statea  of  the  Union  Virginia  ia  the  one  that  is  most 
dependent  vpon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  North  through  the  inter ren" 
Hon  of  the  Federal  Government  —  and  yet  it  is  the  most  determined  against 
permitting  interference  with  what  it  calls  freedom  of  trade.  It  has  but  one 
branch  of  manufacture  fairly  established  mthin  its  limits,  and  that  is  of 
negroes  for  exportation,  in  which  it  is  protected  by  an  absolute  prohibitiom 
of  foreign  competition,  by  aid  of  which  it  sells  a  negro  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, while  similar  ones  could  be  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa  at  less 
than  one-fifth  that  price.  To  what  extent  that  export  is  carried  on  will  be 
shown  by  the  following  figures :  In  1830,  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  State 
was  469,000,  and  these,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  increase,  should,  by 
IftlO,  have  become  600,000,  whereas  they  were  only  449,000,  and  the  export 
in  that  period  must  therefore  have  been  about  150,000.  From  1840  to  1850, 
the  increase  was  24,000,  whereas  it  should  have  been  about  120,000,  and 
this  would  give  an  export  of  about  100,000.  Taking  the  average  of  tho 
twenty  years,  we  obtain  an  annual  export  of  about  12,000,  and  as  they  are 
generally  fed  at  home  until  full  grown,  we  may,  we  think,  safely  put  them 
at  not  less  than  $800  each,  giving  a  total  product  of  nearly  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  eommoditiea  that  would  not,  under  absolute  free  trade,  sell  for 
more  than  two  millions,  if  even  for  that  amount. 

This  is  to  "  the  Ancient  Dominion  "  an  important  branch  of  trade,  and 
its  existence  and  prosperity  are  due  to  the  Union  with  the  North.*  It  ia 
with  the  excess  of  eight  millions  that  she  pays  for  the  iron  thst  should  be 
manufactured  at  home,  and  for  the  cloth  that  should  be  bought  with  the 

*  Were  you  ever  asked,  teadet.  What  has  the  North  to  do  with  Blaveij  ?    Sead 
osr  reapoiMibi  Uty  and  condeBsnatUm  \ii  ^^hu  wn>%MkCA.  J.  R. 
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fron.  With  the  dissolution  of  tho  Union  this  excess,  however,  would  cease 
to  exist,  for  among  the  first  measures  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  would  bo 
the  reopening  of  the  African  slave-trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  planters  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  long  since  tired  of  paying  Virginia  a  thousand 
dollars  tar  a  negro  that  under  '*  absolute  free  trade  "  could  be  bought  in 
Africa  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars,  and  transported  across  the  ocean  for  at 
many  more.  What  then  would  be  the  condition  of  Virginia,  as  a  member 
of  a  Soathem  Confederacy  ?  Her  land  is  already  to  so  great  an  extent 
exhausted  by  constant  cropping,  and  constant  export  of  all  its  productSi 
that  her  own  people  are  flying  from  it,  and  it  is  only  by  aid  of  Northern 
men  and  Northern  labor,  that  it  is  here  and  there  acquiring  value.  Once 
separated  from  the  North,  Northern  men  would  cease  to  seek  her  soil,  and 
the  aversion  of  foreigners  to  the  Slave  States  is,  as  we  know,  greater  than 
ia  that  even  of  our  own  people.  We  have  at  this  moment  before  us  the 
destinations  of  the  passengers  of  the  ship  Universe,  which  arrived  at  this 
port  a  short  time  since,  and  they  afford  on  this  point  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence, that  we  are  induced  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  as  follows : 


II 


II 


t> 


TO  "THE  ARISTOCRATIC  8TATES.' 

Maryland 8 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Kentucky 1 

Midsouri 9 

Virfrinia       9 

Bnuth  Carolina 1 

0«oriria 1 

Louisiana 1 

Total, 17 


TO  "  THB  HIRELING  STATES.' 

Maine 1 

Massaehoaetts       39 

Vermont       5 

Rhode  Island 17 

Connecticut      .......        .95 

New  Jersey - .    .  41 

Pennsylvania 76 

Olito 61 

Indiana 9 

niinois 56 

Iowa 10 

California 1 

Toul 334 

Virginia  obtains  two  and  Pennsylvania  no  less  than  76  !  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  the  former  obtains  its  iron  by  the  indirect  process  of  manufactur- 
ing its  com  into  negroes,  and  the  other  by  the  direct  process  of  feeding  its 
com  to  men  who  mine  ore  and' coal  and  convert  them  into  iron.  Missouri, 
with  all  her  natural  advantages,  obtains  two,  and  her  neighbor,  Illinois, 
fifty-six,  because  Missouri  still  permits  men,  women,  and  children  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  Illinois  does  not. 

As  a  member  of  a  Southem  Union,  Virginia  could  no  longer  claim  the 
aid  of  any  sort  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  her  negroes  would,  of  course, 
have  the  strongest  inducements  to  fly  to  the  North.  Her  whites  would, 
therefore,  seek  to  fly  with  their />ro/)er^y  to  the  South,  where  they  would  be 
met  by  cargoes  of  newly  imported  Africans,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
a  depreciation  of  price  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  any  thing  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  commerce.  As  a  member  of  a  Southem  Confederacy,  Vir- 
ginia would  be  abandoned,  her  people  would  be  ruined,  and  her  towns  and 
cities  would  pass  out  of  existence.  Within  a  Northern  Union,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  might  flourish,  for  she  would  be  then  employing  her  labor  in  de- 
relopittg  her  great  mineral  wealth,  and  thna  addVn^^a^Cbia'^iNiM  ^VA^ 
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Itbor  and  land.  Than  would  be  realixed  the>aniest  wifa  of  W^Mngtam^ 
expressed  in  his  letter  to  La  Fajette,  in  the  following  words*  referring  ta 
the  emancipation  tff  the  slaves  of  the  latter  in  Cayenne : 

•«  Woald  to  Ood  a  llks  spirit  might  dillUse  Itself  gsaerally  into  the  nlads  of  the 
psopis  of  this  coantry.    BatldsspairoTssslaff  IL    •    •    •    Ts  sst  the  slaves  sUsst 


at  once  would,  I  really  bsUstrs,  bs  pmductivs  of  anach  anlsehisf  and  iaeenwisacs  i 
bat  by  dugiees  it  nrifht,  sad  assuredly  oofht  to  bs  sOhclsd ;  and  that,  too,  by  Isfis- 
lative  authority.** 

The  people  of  the  North  would  then  gladly  cooperate  with  Virginia  in 
her  efforts  at  gradually  flreeing  herself  from  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and  men 
of  intelligence  and  energy  would  then  seeh  the  State  instead  of  flying  from 
it,  as  is  now  the  case.  Her  exhausted  lands  would  then  again  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  then  would  Norfolk  become  a  commercial  city,  which 
now  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  ever  be  while  the  extension  of  the  area  of  Slavery 
shall  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  policy  of  the  State.  Her  people 
would  then  be  educated,  and  The  Richmond  Whig  would  cease  to  report 
such  melancholy  facts  as  are  given  in  the  following  passage  taken  from  its 
columns : 

**  The  censue  of  1840  reported  58,739  ts  the  nomber  of  whites  over  520  yean  of  aie 
who  were  unable  to  read,  with  a  white  pofMilation  of  779,300.  The  late  cenvuii  of  IBjO 
ahowe  the  number  to  be  80,000  out  of  a  population  of  897,534.  So  thai,  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  118,234  whites,  we  have  21,268  who  are  unable  to  read  more  than  the 
last  census  indicated." 

Well  may  the  writer  speak  of  this  as  presenting  facts  *'  humiliating  to 
our  pride,*'  and  well  may  he  dwell  on  the  "  deep  mortification  "  which,  as 
m  Virginian,  he  feels,  in  reflecting  that  if,  in  addition  to  those  who  cannot 
read  at  all,  there  be  added  those  "  who,  although  they  read  a  little,  yet  do 
it  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  but  little  if  at  all  benefited  by  it,  the  number  will 
be  augmented  to  more  than  100,000,"  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  white  pop' 
ukUion  over  ttcenty  years  of  age.  As  Americans  we  are  grieved  to  reflect 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  can 
readily  imagine  how  great  must  be  the  grief  of  a  Virginian  who  atudiet 
the  fact  that  great  as  is  now  the  proportion  of  the  absolutely  ignorant,  it  it 
likely  at  the  next  census  to  be  yet  far  greater.  But  in  the  event  of  the 
menaced  dissolution,  with  Virginia  a  Northern  State,  all  would  be  differ- 
ent. Her  coal  and  her  iron  ore  would  then  be  wrought,  her  water  powers 
would  be  put  to  work,  her  land  would  become  productive,  her  roads  would 
improve  until  she  might  almost  stand  side  by  side  with  the  young  Indiana, 
with  her  1,300  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  her  1,592  miles  in  course  of 
(Construction,  and  her  732  miles  projected  and  in  part  surveyed  •—  and  then 
lier  schools  would  increaae  in  number  and  improve  in  quality,  and  her 
people  would  not  only  read  but  write. 

The  difference  to  Virginia  between  adhesion  to  the  North  or  the  South, 
is  the  difference  between  absolute  ruin  on  one  hand  and  high  prosperity 
on  the  other.  Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  our  friend 
of  The  Enquirer  will  feel  themselves  relieved  from  all  apprehension  of  the 
occurrence  of  anarchy  in  the  North  as  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  that 
portion  of  the  consenraUve  elemcnX  vi\uc^  \%  uo'ti  f^iJcnUhed  by  the  State 
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they  represent.  Their  fears  are  groundless.  The  State  that  gare  to  the 
nation  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  is  not  to  be  separated  from 
those  which  furnished  Otis,  Adams,  Greene,  Hamilton,  and  Franklin. 
They  are  destined  to  stand  or  fall  together ;  a  truth  of  which  we  hope  our 
Southern  friends  will  now  be  convinced.  What  States,  then,  will  consti- 
tute a  Southern  Union,  if  Yirginia  remain  with  the  North  ?  Kentucky 
will  not  be  in  it,  for  she  is  a  noble  and  gallant  State,  whose  feelings  have 
always  accorded  far  more  with  the  North  than  with  the  South.  Severnl  of 
the  reasons  that,  as  we  have  shown,  would  influence  Virginia,  would  be 
equally  operative  with  her ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  entirely  confident  that 
whenever  the  "  dreadful  contingency  of  disunion  "  shall  occur,  the  land  of 
Henry  Clay  will  be  found  standing  side  by  side  with  those  States  with 
which,  under  his  lead,  it  so  long  acted.  Which,  then,  will  be  the  frontier 
Slave  State  ?  North  Carolina  ?  Tennessee  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Both  will  keep  company  with  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a  South- 
em  Union  can  embrace  no  State  north  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 
Such  a  Union  would  be  utterly  powerless,  and  well  do  many  of  the  loudest 
advocates  of  secession  know  that  such  is  the  fact.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, apprehend  that  the  South  will  speedily  rush  into  the  alternative  that 
she  is  80  fond  of  threatening  at  every  intimation  that  she  is  not  to  have 
her  own  way  in  the  government.  The  South  plainly  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
solve the  Union.  That  the  North  can  we  have  already  demonstrated  ;  and 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  public  mind  the  conviction  of 
these  two  facts,  we  have  done  an  important  thing  towards  disarming  the 
slaveholders  of  their  favorite  weapon  of  legislation,  whenever  they  have 
some  repulsive  or  outrageous  measure  to  force  upon  the  Free  States.  When 
the  North  shall  scorn  the  threats  of  disunion  from  the  South,  and  calmly 
allow  the  secessionists  to  go  the  whole  length  of  their  tether,  these  chronic 
threats  of  dissolution  will  quickly  subside,  and  soon  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  they  should  be,  with  utter  contempt,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
When  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  North  will  not  hesitate  to  consider,  and 
to  act  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  as  it  now 
exists,  enure  to  the  South,  and  that  its  chief  object,  as  now  managed,  is 
the  extension  of  SlaTery,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  people  of  the 
North  are  perpetually  taxed  for  the  purchase  of  slave  territory,  or  free 
territory  that  is  to  be  filled  with  slaves,  while  denied  all  protection  to  them 
'  selves,  whether  for  the  building  of  mills  and  furnaces  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  rivers  and  harbors.  With  all  this  clearly  felt  and  understood, 
and  with  no  unmeaning  menace  of  disunion  permitted  to  palsy  the  nt  n'cs 
of  the  Northern  people,  we  may  look  for  them  to  make  for  themselves 
another  and  a  very  different  government  from  that  which  of  late  years  has 
been  made  for  them  by  the  Southern  men,  who  have  '*  obtained  the  mas- 
tery in  Congress,"  and  have  "  so  changed  its  policy,"  that  it  has  '*  fostered 
the  interests  **  of  those  who  desired  to  buy  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  in  the 
form  of  laborers,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  desired  to  sell  their  own  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
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REAL  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  SOXTTH. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  demonatrated  to  our  readen  that  a  BCfMiate 
confederacy  of  the  Southern  States  oould  emhraee  no  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Union  north  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama*  and  that,  wbenfrcr 
formed,  it  would  be  utterly  powerless  for  the  accomplishment  of  Southen 
olyects.  This,  however,  would  be  equally  true  of  any  such  Union,  were  it 
even  to  include  all  the  States  south  of  Maryland  and  Missouri,  several  of 
which  can  never,  under  any  circumstancesi  renture  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  North. 

Power  grows  with  the  inerease  of  wealth.  The  honest,  industrious,  and 
prudent  man,  who  respects  the  rights  of  others,  finds  himself  from  year  to 
year  more  able  to  clum  and  to  enforce  respeet  for  his  own.  The  spend- 
thrift, the  drunkard,  and  the  gambler,  holding  in  small  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  lose  by  degrees  all  power  to  direct  themselves,  and  end  their  days 
in  hospitals  or  almshouses.  The  fimner  who  obtains  good  prices  for  his 
grain  is  enabled  from  day  to  day  to  add  to  his  facilities  for  production  and 
transportation,  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  family,  and  to  increase  his 
contributions  for  the  improvement  of  schools  for  his  children ;  and  with 
every  step  in  this  direction  there  is  increase  of  power  ;  whereas,  he  who  is 
forced  to  accept  low  prices  finds  himself  declining  in  power  from  day  to 
day,  until  at  length  his  farm  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  he 
himself  becomes  a  wanderer  and  a  day  laborer.  So  it  is  with  communities ; 
those  that  are  enabled  to  command  high  prices  find  themselves  becoming 
more  powerful  from  year  to  year,  whereas,  those  which,  like  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, Mexico,  India,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  are  from  year  to  year  obliged 
to  give  more  commodities  for  less  money,  become  weaker  with  every  suc- 
ceeding period. 

The  policy  of  the  Slave  States  tends  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  direc- 
tions. And  as  the  question  of  power  is  only  a  question  of  wealth,  we  may 
here  advantageously  examine  what  has  been  the  effect  of  their  past  course 
upon  the  prices  of  their  staples.  If  they  have  tended  upward,  then  may 
the  South  form  for  itself  a  powerful  Union,  but  if  they  have  tended  in  the 
opposite  direction,  then  must  that  Union,  wherever  and  however  formed, 
be  a  weak  and  insignificant  one.  What  are  the  facts,  we  propose  now  to 
show: 

Twenty  years  ago,  say  in  the  period  from  1832  to  1838,  the  average  yield 
of  cotton  was  about  1,350,000  bales,  and  the  average  price,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Walker  some  years  since,  was  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Since 
then,  the  population  of  the  cotton-growing  States  has  almost  doubled,  and 
the  crop  has  somewhat  more  than  doubled,  having  thus  but  little  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  numbers.  The  crop  of  the  present 
year  is  now  estimated  at  little  more  than  2,800,000  bales,  and  yet  the  prioe 
of  middling,  which  gives  the  average  of  the  whole,  is  at  this  moment  quot- 
ed at  New  Orleans  at  eight  cents,  "with  a  declining  tendency."  Fortu- 
nately for  the  planter  the  crop  is  very  short.  Had  it  proved  to  be  as  was 
expected,  3,300,000  bales,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  would  now  command 
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eren  one  half  of  fhe  mrenge  pri^e  of  the  period  to  which  we  first  referred. 
Here  is  m  gremt  reduction,  and  to  what  is  it  due  ?  To  any  increase  in  the 
^ue  of  money  ?  Certainly  not;  for  in  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed  the 
gjeat  gold  fields  of  California  and  Australia  hare  been  discorered.  To 
any  general  diminutioa  of  prices  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  wheat,  eom,  rye, 
hay,  butchers'  meat,  and  all  the  raw  products  of  the  earth,  except  thorn 
in  the  rtdemg  of  which  OsroliiMi,  MUeUeippi,  and  Lomeiana  are  eot^ 
eemed,  hare  largely  adraaced  in  price.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  have 
also  admnced.  House  rents  are  higher  than  were  erer  known ;  the  freights 
of  ships  are  enormous.  And  thus  all  things  are  high  except  cotton  and 
sugar,  the  two  commodities  upon  the  price  of  which  depends  the  power 
of  our  Southern  neighbors. 

In  this  period  onr  erop  of  sugar  has  risen  from  about  nothing  to  330,000 
hhds.,  or  800  millions  of  pounds ;  and  that  of  molasses  to  21  millions  of 
gallons,  and  the  chief  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  tariff  of  '42.  But  for  that  portion  of  Northern  policy,  nearly  the 
whole  force  employed  in  raising  sugar  would  be  now  at  work  in  the  cotton* 
fields,  giving  probably  another  half  million  of  bales,  with  a  price  less  by 
one  third  than  that  at  which  it  now  is  sold.  To  the  dirersiflcation  of  em- 
ployment thus  giren  to  the  South  is  therefore  due  the  fact  that  the  price 
has,  eren  thus  far,  been  maintained.  It  is  the  North,  as  we  hare  already 
said,  that  has  stood  between  the  South  and  ruin. 

The  South  had  three  cents  a  pound  on  sugar,  but  jealousy  of  the  North 
prompted  it  to  infliet  upon  the  people  of  the  Union  the  tariff  of  1846,  with 
its  ad  valorem  system,  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  duty  has 
fallen  to  one  cent  per  pound;  the  import  has  risen  to  fiOO  millions  of 
pounds,  and  the  price  has  fallen  in  this  market  to  four  cents,  one  half  of 
which  is  swallowed  up  by  casks,  freights,  and  commission,  leaving  the 
planter  two  cents,  or  only  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar. 

We  see  thus  that  two  of  the  most  important  commodities  produced  in 
the  world  are  steadily  settling  down  in  price  at  a  time  when  all  the  raw 
produce  of  the  world,  thai  of  the  tropical  countries  excepted^  is  as  steadily 
rising ;  a  state  of  things  tending  to  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  com* 
munties  that  have  to  buy  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  to  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  those  that  have  to  eeU  those  commodities.  Why  this  Is 
so  is,  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  never  yet  been  able  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  truth  of  General  Jackson's  views,  as  given  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Coleman,  that  the  true  way  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people  who  have 
rftw  commodities  to  sell,  is  to  adopt  the  measures  required  for  diminishing 
the  number  of  producers  and  increasing  the  number  of  consumers.  All 
their  projects  look  to  increasing  the  number  of  producers  of  cotton  and 
sugar,  and  of  course  increasing  the  competition  for  their  sale.  All  their 
ideas  of  the  true  commercial  policy  of  the  South  are  borrowed  ftt>m  the 
books  of  English  writers,  who  seek  to  have  cheap  cotton  and  cheap  sugar, 
and  those  ideas  are  carried  into  practice  by  the  men  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, who  desire  that  cotton  and  sugar  may  be  dear ;  and  who  persist  in 
carrying  out  the  English  policy  in  face  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
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the  gnftt  ineicaM  in  the  supply  of  gold,  tlit  piicM  of  thdr  ommmwKtiot 
tend  steadily  towards  a  lower  point,  and  toeir  own  power  tends  steadflj  to 
decline.  It  was  said  of  old  that  **  those  whom  the  gods  would  deetrqj  thcj 
first  make  mad,"  and  all  history^proTes  the  faet ;  hut  it  would  be  diffieah 
to  find  any  where  a  more  striking  proof  of  its  truth  than  is  now  being  fui^ 
Bished  by  the  Slare  States  of  this  Union. 

The  South  now  desires  Cuba,  and  for  the  pwrpoee  of  obtaining  it  will 
agree  to  Ux  the  people  of  the  North  some  eighty  millions  of  dollars  to- 
wards the  hundred  millions  required  for  its  purchase.  Suppose,  however, 
this  object  attained,  and  the  island  purchased,  will  that  increase  the  power 
of  the  South  ?  We  doubt  it.  Thus  far  its  real  power  has  diminished  as 
ita  territory  has  increased,  and  it  has  only  been  by  means  of  purchasing 
'*  Northern  men  with  Southern  principles  **  that  it  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Union.  Its  real  and  enduring  strength  is  far  less  now,  as  com- 
pared with  the  North,  than  it  was  before  Florida  was  bought,  and  greatly 
less  than  it  was  before  Texas  was  dragged  into  the  Union ;  and  it  will  be 
still  less  after  Cuba  shall  hare  been  purchased.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  thus  hi  all  its  measures  hare  tended  to  increase  competition  for  the 
sale  of  its  products,  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  present  Cuban  more- 
ment. 

With  the  annexation  of  that  island,  the  duty  on  sugar  will  cease,  and 
the  sugar  cultiTation  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  must  pass  away,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  must  be  a  steady  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  with  a  decline  in  the  price  of  that  staple.  We  shall,  how- 
eyer,  be  told  that  the  negroes  of  Texas  will  be  taken  to  Cuba  to  raise 
sugar.  Admit  that  such  be  the  case,  will  not  the  effect  be  to  produce  a  still 
more  rapid  decline  in  sugar,  and  will  not  this  driye  more  people  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  ?  Such  must  certainly  be  the  case.  The  only  effect  of 
the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Union  will  be  to  increase  the  competi- 
tion for  the  sale  of  Southern  products  and  to  diminish  their  prices. 

It  is  not,  however,  Cuba  alone  that  is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  South ; 
Hayti  is  to  be  added.  **  With  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,"  says  TAe  Charles- 
ton Standard,  **  we  could  control  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  and  with 
them,  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  with  that,  the  power  of  the  world." 
Well,  suppose  Hayti  added,  and  her  land  rendered  more  productive,  can 
such  a  measure  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  competi- 
tion for  the  sale  of  Southern  producta,  and  diminitthing  their  prices,  and 
the  power  of  the  men  who  have  them  to  sell  ?  We  think  not.  We  see 
every  where  that  men  who  have  to  work  cheaply  lose  power,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  things  appears  to  us  to  be  the  tendency  of  all  Southern 
measures. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  Cuba  and  Hayti  alone  that  Southern  intanity  now 
directs  its  attention.  It  would  have  the  lands  of  the  Amazon  rendered 
productive  of  all  the  commodities  that  Southern  men  have  to  sell,  with  a 
tiew,  probably,  of  reducing  their  prices  with  the  greatest  possible  rnpiility. 
We  quote  sgain  from  The  Standard  : 

"Our  rrue  policy  is  to  look  to  Brazil  as  the  next  gre%t  slave  power.  1  •  I  uif  tlis 
fOrernment  tJist  is  to  diroct  or  Uc«n«e  \ti«  ^«v«\ov^«ti\Ql\\M«.vkMVLity  draiucd  by  the 
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Amaoa.  loctaad  of  eoorUng  Eafland  we  sliould  look  to  Brasil  and  the  Wmt  la- 
dies. The  time  will  come  when  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  Brazil  will 
five  us  the  control  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  border  oountriee,  tofetlier  with 
the  islands,  and  the  consequence  of  this  will  place  African  Slavery  Ix^ond  fanati> 
eism,  at  home  or  abroad.  Theee  two  great  slave  powers  now  hold  more  undevel- 
oped territory  than  any  other  two  governments,  and  they  ought  to  guard  aiHl 
•tfeagtbeo  their  matual  interests  by  acting  together,  in  strict  harmony  ai^  concert. 
Considering  our  vast  resources  and  the  mighty  commerce  that  is  about  to  expand 
opon  the  bosom  of  the  two  countries,  if  we  act  together  by  treaty,  we  eon  not  mUf 
frtttrve  itmtttit  M9rvUud§,  hot  we  can  defy  the  power  of  the  world." 


To  aecomplUh  all  these  objects,  however,  large  supplies  of  laborers  are 
required,  and,  that  they  may  be  obtained,  the  African  slave  trade  is,  accord- 
ing to  The  Standard,  to  be  opened  up  "  again  to  people  the  whole  region 
of  the  tropici."  WiU  this,  however,  enrich  and  strengthen  the  South  ? 
We  think  not.  With  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade,  the  price  of  negroes 
will  probably  fall  about  three  fourths ;  and  if  we  take  the  present  average 
tmlue  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well,  at  but  five  hundred 
dollars,  here  will  be  a  diminution  of  wealth  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  such  case,  what  will  become  of  the 
owners  of  the  existing  generation  of  slaves  ?    Must  they  not  be  ruined  ? 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  more  slaves  the  more  cotton  and  sugar 
there  will  be,  and  the  more  of  these  commodities  for  sale  the  larger  will 
be  the  quantity  to  be  given  for  the  same  quantity  of  cloth,  com,  lead,  or 
iron.  Every  planter  knows  that  he  profits  by  short  crops  of  cotton  in  In* 
dia,  or  of  sugar  in  Brasil,  and  that  he  suffers  when  they  have  large  crops ; 
and  yet  these  very  men  are  now  laboring  to  increase  the  crops  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  Brazil,  under  the  idea  that  power  goes  with  the  surface  owned, 
and  with  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced,  and  not  with  the  quantity 
of  other  commodities  obtained  in  exchange  for  them.  A  more  remarkable 
ease  of  insanity  has  never  yet  been  fumuhed  by  the  world. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  North  is  being  enriched  by  immigration, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  immigrant  is  improved,  and  are  asked,  as  the 
eminent  authority  we  have  already  cited  teUs  us, 

**  If  it  be  mercy  to  give  the  graioHnrowing  sections  of  America  to  the  poor  and 
hungry  of  Europe,  why  not  open  up  the  tropics  to  the  poor  African  ?  The  one  region 
is  as  eminently  suited  to  them  ss  the  other  is  to  the  white  race.  There  is  as  much 
philanthropy  In  one  as  in  the  other.  We  have  been  too  long  governed  by  psalm- 
ainging  schoolmssters  from  the  North.  It  is  time  to  think  fur  ourselves.  The  folly 
commenced  in  our  own  government  uniting  with  Great  Britain  to  declare  slave 
importation  piracy.  Piracy  is  a  crime  on  the  high  seas,  arising  under  the  law  of 
nations,  and  it  is  as  well  defined  by  tboae  laws  as  murder  is  at  common  law.  And 
for  two  nations  to  attempt  to  make  that  piracy  which  is  not  so  under  the  law 
of  nstions.  Is  an  absurdity.** 

That  the  North  is  enriched  by  immigration  is  most  true,  but  such  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  North  were  pertinaciously  to  insist  that  every  immi- 
grant should  raise  only  wheat,  com,  or  tobacco.  The  men  who  come  to 
the  North  sell  their  own  labor,  and  are  always  seeking  so  to  diversify  their 
employments  as  to  render  each  and  every  man  a  customer  to  his  neighbor. 
The  market,  therefore,  grows  with  the  supply,  and  the  faster  men  come 
the  greater  is  the  demand  for  labor,  except  when  Southern  policy  inter- 
venes to  close  the  mills  and  furnaces,  and  to  force  the  whole  people  of  the 
North  to  resort  to  agriculture  at  the  sole  meant  of  subsistence,  as  wot  the 
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«te  in  1841-42.  With  all  the  Tut  incretse  of  |irodiicti<m,  the  dmnettie 
demand  that  has  resulted  from  protection,  ertn  so  fiur  as  our  Ihnnert  hare 
obtained  it,  has  grown  so  fast,  that  we  hare  now  ihr  less  food  to  send 
abroad  than  we  had  thirty  years  since,  and  prices  are  far  higher  now  than 
they  were  then.  Had  the  North  repudiated  protection  it  would  be  poorer 
now  than  it  was  then,  for  it  would  hare  more  to  send  abroad,  and  would 
get  less  in  exchange  for  it.  Had  the  South  adopted  protection,  it  would 
have  now  far  less  for  which  it  must  seek  a  market  abroad,  and  would  be  re« 
ceiving  tiK-ice  as  much  cloth,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  in  exchange  for 
the  diminished  quantity.  Under  the  Northern  system  profit  and  power 
grow  with  increase  of  population,  but  under  the  Southern  one  all  have 
diminished,  and  must  continue  to  diminish.  The  greater  the  territory  and 
the  greater  the  population,  the  greater  mtui  be  the  quantity  uf  Southern 
produce  required  to  go  abroad,  the  lower  must  be  the  prices,  and  the  weak- 
er must  become  the  cotton-growers  ;  and  therefore  the  realization  of  South- 
cm  schemes  to  their  fullest  extent  can  only  render  the  members  of  the 
anticipated  Southern  Union  very  much  poorer,  weaker,  and  less  respect- 
able than  they  are  at  present. 

THE  NORTHERN  SLAVE  STATES. 

Our  readers  must,  we  think,  be  satisfied  that  no  division  of  the  Union 
can  take  place  which  will  deprive  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  or 
Tennessee,  of  the  benefits  they  now  derive  from  their  connection  with  the 
North.  The  last  three  have  been  Whig  States,  generally  identified  with 
the  North  as  to  the  true  course  of  national  policy,  and  nothing  but  the 
wildest  insanity  could  lead  them  to  a  connection  with  the  extremists  of  the 
South.  As  regards  Virginia,  t)ie  State  so  remarkable,  as  we  are  told  by 
The  Enquirer  J  for  the  perfect  development  of  "the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment," and  for  "  the  dignity,  propriety,  and  self-possession  of  the 
domin.mt  race,"  she  has  been  kept  in  her  present  position  only  by  a 
denial  to  nearly  one  half  of  her  nominaUy  free  population  of  any  claim 
whatever  to  the  exercise  of  **  self-government.**  Her  system  is  a  tyranny 
equally  with  that  of  South  Carolina.  Out  of  92,000  votes  cast  in  1848,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  4^,250,  or  within  760  of  one  half  the  whole  number,  and 
yet  this  immense  minority  was  represented  on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  but 
a  single  member,  "  the  lone  star  "  that  was  by  "  the  dominant  race  "  per- 
mitted to  shed  its  light  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such,  too,  has  been  the  case  during  many  years,  that  the  State  has 
been  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats.  Out  of 
96,000  votes,  Mr.  Clay  had  within  2,500  of  one  half;  but  so  admirably  had 
the  State  been  Gerrymandered  by  "  the  dominant  race,"  so  conspicuous 
for  its  admiration  of  **  self-government,"  that  that  great  minority  was 
almost  entirely  denied  the  privilege  of  representation,  and  was  thus 
gagged  to  prevent  it  from  disturbing  in  any  manner  the  "  dif?nity,  proprie- 
ty, and  self-possession  "  of  those  who  preferred  the  government  of  "  North- 
em  men  with  Southern  principles  "  to  that  of  high-minded  and  honorable 
Southern  men  like  Henry  Clay  and  Winfield  Scott 
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One  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  orer  twenty  years  of  age 
eannot  read  at  all,  and  this  would  give  about  20,000  Toters  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Of  these  nineteen  twentieths  may  be  set  down  as  belonging 
to  the  Gerrynuindering  party  that  has  ruled  the  State,  being  at  least  six  times 
the  majority  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  administered  in  the  interests  of 
the  South.  The  celebrated  **  tenth  legion,"  the  stronghold  of  what  is  called 
Democracy,  has  in  it  little  short  of  two  thousand  TOters  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  whose  rotes  ve  giren,  inrariably,  for  the  pro-slarery  candi- 
date, and  it  is  by  such  men  that  the  majority  is  furnished.  The  day  is  not, 
howerer,  distant  when  the  intelligence  and  moral  feeling  of  the  State  will 
obtain  some  control  orer  its  management ;  for  already  its  people  are  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  with  every  adyantage  nature  could  giro  them,  they  art 
declining  in  wealth  and  power,  while  the  State  is  diminishing  from  year  to 
year  in  its  infloence  upon  the  moyements  of  the  Union.  Her  people  are 
now  being  told  by  The  Lfnehbwrg  Virffinitm  that, 

**  H«r  coal  fields  ars  the  aiost  eztensive  in  the  world,  and  her  coal  of  the  best  and 
parast  qeality.  Her  iron  deposits  ars  sltofBtber  inezhaosiible,  snd  in  many  io»tan- 
cev  so  pure,  that  It  is  malleable  in  its  primitive  state,  snd  many  of  tbeee  deposits  la 
tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  extensive  coal  fields.  She  bss,  too,  very  extensive  depos- 
its of  copper,  lead,  sad  nypeum.  Her  rivers  are  numerous  snd  bold,  generally  with 
fall  eoouch  for  extensive  water  power.  The  James  River,  at  Richmond,  snt>rds  a 
convenilile  wster-power,  immensely  superior  to  that  of  the  Merrimack,  at  Lowell, 
and  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Genesee,  at  Rochester.  The  James  River,  st  her  pes* 
safe  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  snd  the  Potomac,  at  Hsrper*s  Fsrry.  both  sllbrd  great 
water-power.  The  Ksnawha,  or  New  River,  has  an  immense  fsll.  There  is  hardly 
a  section  of  five  miles  between  the  Falls  of  Ksnawha  and  the  North  Carolina  line, 
that  has  not  fall  enough  for  working  the  most  extensive  machinery.  ...  A  re- 
markable feature  in  the  mining  and  manufscturing  prospects  of  Virginia  is  the  ease 
and  economy  with  which  all  her  minerals  are  mined  j  instead  of  being,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  generally  imbedded  deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from 
which  they  can  be  got  only  with  great  labor  and  st  great  coet,  ours  are  found  every 
wh«re  on  the  hills  and  slopes,  with  their  ledges  dipping  in  the  direction  of  the  plains 
below.  Why,  then,  should  not  Virginia  at  once  employ  st  least  half  of  her  labor 
and  capital  in  mining  snd  manufacturing?  Richmond  could  as  profitably  manafac- 
ture  all  cotton  and  woollen  goods  as  Lowell,  or  any  other  town  in  Now  England. 
Why  should  not  Lynchburg,  with  all  her  promised  fscility  of  getting  coal  and  pig 
metal,  maaulkcture  all  artirlee  of  iron  and  steel  Just  ss  cheaply,  and  yet  as  |iroflts- 
bly,  as  any  portion  of  the  Northern  States?  Why  should  not  every  town  and  village 
on  the  line  of  every  railroad  in  the  State,  erect  their  shops,  in  which  they  may  man- 
ufacture a  thousand  articles  of  daily  consumption.  Just  as  good  snd  cheap  ss  tliey 
may  be  mads  any  where  ?  " 

Simply  because  Virginia  has  preferred  to  manufacture  her  com  into 
negroes,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  purchase  her  cloth  and  her  iron,  rather 
than  take  for  herself  the  protection  required  to  enable  her  to  make  her 
doth,  her  inm,  her  railroad  bars,  and  her  steam-engines  at  home.  She 
has  been  the  steady  advocate  of  the  policy  that  looked  to  the  depression  of 
the  free  laborer  to  the  condition  of  the  alave,  when  her  true  interests  lay 
in  the  direction  which  looked  towards  the  elevation  of  the  slave  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  freeman.  She  has  pursued  a  policy  that  has  kept  her,  as  77^ 
Ftrytnioit  further  says, 

**  Depeodeat  upon  Europe  and  the  North  for  almost  every  yard  of  cloth,  and  every 
coat  and  hoot  snd  hst  we  wear ;  for  our  axes,  scythes,  tubs,  and  buckets  —  in  short, 
for  eveiy  thing  except  our  bread  and  meat  ?  It  must  occur  to  the  South  that  If  our 
relations  with  the  North  should  ever  be  seyersd  — sad  how  sooa  they  mav  be  none 
can  know  (msy  GomI  avert  it  long H  — we  would,  *»  *li<^_fi2^*t»  y^L  _- -  **? 
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ntadows.  In  fact,  we  f hould  be  reduced  to  a  eute  mora  al^eet  than  we  «n  wilHaf 
to  look  at,  eren  prmpectively.  And  vet  with  all  tbeae  thlnfa  stariag  oa  £■  Ike  Ikce^ 
wo  abat  our  eyea,  and  go  on  blindfim." 

All  thia  is  moat  true,  but  why  ia  it  ao  ?  Because  wbeaerer*  under  the 
free  labor  policy,  aa  in  the  yeara  1844  to  1847,  any  attempt  ia  made  at  ea- 
tahliahing  manufactures  in  Virginia,  the  representatiTea  of  ita  tenth  legion 
in  the  Houae  and  in  the  Senate  are  always  found  ready  with  their  Totes  to 
eruah  the  unfortunate  man  who  has  been  induced  so  to  invest  his  capitaL 
Her  Senators  eyen  now  stand,  as  we  beliere,  instructed  to  TOte  for  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  railroad  iron,  and  yet  she  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  whole  demand  of  the  Union  for  that  important  commodity.  To 
the  folly  of  this  course,  her  people  are  now  becoming  awake,  and  OTen 
l%e  Richmond  Enqtdrtr  tells  its  readers  that, 

•<  In  BO  State  of  the  Oonfederacr  do  the  fkcilitiea  fbr  maaolkctaring  operationa 
•jdat  in  greater  profusion  than  in  Virginia.  Eirery  condition  eaeential  to  tucceaa  ia 
these  employments  ia  found  here  in  prodigal  abundance  and  in  a  peculiarly  coo- 
vmient  combination.  Flnt,  we  have  a  limitleea  supply  of  water-powW — the  cheap- 
est of  motora  —  in  localities  easy  of  access.  So  abundaat  is  thia  rapply  of  water- 
power  that  no  value  ia  attached  to  it  distinct  fh>m  the  adjacent  lands,  exc^t  in  tiia 
vicinity  of  the  larger  town*.  On  the  Potomac  and  ita  tributariea  ;  un  the  Rappa- 
hannock ;  on  the  Araea  and  its  tributaries  ;  on  the  Roanoke  and  ita  tributariea  :  on 
the  Uolston,  the  Kanawha,  and  other  atreams,  numberless  sites  may  be  found  where 
the  supply  of  water-power  is  sufficient  for  thb  purposes  of  a  Lawrence  or  a  Lowell. 
Nor  ia  there  any  want  of  material  for  building  at  these  localities ;  timber  and  granite 
are  abundant ;  and,  to  complete  the  circle  of  advantages,  the  climate  is  genial 
and  healthAil,  and  the  soil  eminently  productive.  .  .  .  Another  advantage 
which  Virginia  possesses  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  the  prozimitv  of  its  mills 
to  the  raw  material.  At  the  present  pricea  of  the  staple,  the  value  of  thia  advantage 
ia  estimated  at  ten  per  cent.  Our  railway  system,  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the 
State,  will  faciliute  the  transfer  of  cotton  to  the  most  remote  localities.  Instead  of 
expatiating  on  the  causes  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  magnificent  reaoorces  and 
advantagea  for  manufacturing  operations  which  Virginia  possesses  in  such  abun- 
dance, we  chooae  rather  to  saggeet  some  reasons  why  the  State  should,  especially  at 
thia  particular  Juncture,  apply  its  energy  and  capital  to  this  inviting  fteld  of  enter- 
prise. One  among  the  iucviuble  effects  of  the  crisis  in  Europe,  is  the  comparative 
prostration  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  Great  Britain.  The  withdrawal  of 
capital  from  the  operations  of  trade  to  sustain  the  operationa  of  war  —  the  general 
riae  in  the  price  of  bread  —  the  stringency,  uncertainty,  and  sudden  fluctuations  in 
the  money  market  —  will  all  contribute  to  impair  the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  ita  ascendency  j  while,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  old  commercial 
relations,  new  and  exclusive  markets  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  Moreover,  in  this  general  interruption  of  trade  and  prostration  of 
the  manufacturing  interest,  the  great  Southern  staple  must  aufler  unleae  an  original 
and  compenaating  demand  for  cotton  be  created  in  this  country.  Leaving  out  of 
view  its  effect  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  creation  of  a  new  demand 
for  labor  by  manufacturing  enterprisea  would  tend  to  arreet  the  tide  whicluannually 
aweeps  away  so  large  a  portion  of  our  Slave  population.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  Slave  property,  consequent  on  the  demand  for  labor  on  our  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, has  already  partially  checked  the  trade  to  the  Booth.  An  additional 
counter  demand  would  atop  it  entirely." 

Thia  is  almost  true.  *'  An  additional  counter  demand  "  for  labor  would 
terminate  the  domestic  Slave-trade,  to  the  great  advanUge  of  the  Slave, 
his  owner,  and  the  State.  The  establishment  of  such  a  demand  would, 
however,  be  entirely  impossible  in  connection  with  any  Southern  Union, 
for  the  repudiation  of  protection  is  a  cardinal  principle  with  all  the  advo- 
cates of  such  a  Union.  They  seek  to  have  free  trade  in  the  imporUtion 
of  cloth,  iron,  and  negroes,  wheieM  Yix^^xda.  needs  either  protection  for 
elotb  and  iron,  or  a  continualion  ot  thBX^TQ^Ac^vGLNA^<t'tL«^gc^\xM^st>3bak.\ 
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the  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  without  which  she  cannot  exist,  unless,  as 
suggested  by  The  Enquirer,  she  establishes  such  a  '*  counter  demand  *'  for 
labor  as  shall  render  her  soil  attractive  of  immigration,  instead  of  being, 
as  heretofore,  so  repulsive  as  to  drive  from  it  not  only  the  slave  but  the 
free  population. 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  the  politicians  who  have  Gerrymandered  the 
State  have  governed  it  with  special  regard  to  their  own  private  interests ; 
and  have  thus  compelled  the  export  of  population  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  built  up  an  extreme  South,  that  now  proposes  to  act  for  itself  in  op- 
position to  all  the  States  north  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  as  was 
done  by  the  former  State  and  Georgia  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  They  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the  necessity  for  pay- 
ing high  prices  for  Virginia  slaves  when  Africans  can  be  bought  at  low 
ones,  and  they  therefore  repudiate  altogether  the  idea  of  having  her  or 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee,  in  the  new  Union,  that  is,  as  we 
are  told,  to  people  "the  noble  region  of  the  tropics ;  "  to  "  control "  their 
productions,  "  and  with  them  the  commerce  of  the  world."  "  We  will  not 
have  them,"  say  they  —  "we  do  not  want  them;  we  desire  to  have  no 
grain-growing  State ;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  may  go  where  they 
please,  but  they  ihall  not  be  admitted  to  our  companionship."  Such  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  Virginia  now  exists,  and  those  who  will 
reflect  upon  this  will,  as  we  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
long  since  have  arrived,  that  it  is  not  only  absolutely  impossible  that  any 
Southern  Union  should  be  formed  embracing  the  States  north  of  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  but  equally  impossible  that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  extreme  South  should  fail  to  produce  in  the  more  northern  of  the  Slave 
States  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  strengthening  themselves  by  an  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  those  north  of  them,  with  which  their  interests  must, 
of  necessity,  continue  to  be  connected. 

THE  REAL  DISUNIONISTS. 

The  only  States  that  can  by  any  possibility  secede  from  their  connection 
with  the  North,  are  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabams,  and  the  five 
States  that  hare  been  formed  from  the  territory  purchased  by  the  Union,  and 
mainly  at  Northern  cost,  for  the  South,  to  wit,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  These  eight  States,  that  now  undertake  to 
dictate  the  whole  policy  of  the  Union,  contained  at  the  last  census  four 
millions  of  persons,  of  whom  nearly  eighteen  hundred  thousand  were 
property,  enabling  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  mUUona  of  ufhitea  to  conn- 
terrail  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  votes  of  three  and  a  quarter 
miUiona  of  Northern  freemen.^  To  the  Senate  they  furnished  sixteen 
members,  while  New  York,  and  the  two  adjoining  States,  with  almost 
seven  and  m  half  millions  of  people,  none  of  tchom  are  property,  gave  but 
six,  and  thus  it  has  been  that  this  population,  so  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers  or  wealth,  has  been  enabled  to  tax  the  North  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes. 

•  TbatiSfOf  iroteis.  ^-^*- 
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The  South,  the  formidable  South,  of  which  we  hear  to  mneh,  eonstitute* 
theo,  at  the  present  moment,  to  far  as  the  white  popalatton,  which  ia  the 
element  of  strength,  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  Vmon,  but  so  far  as  regardi 
the  black  popolation,  which  is  the  element  of  weakness,  it  is  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Union. 

The  North,  the  poor  and  contemptible  Korth,  that  lives,  as  we  are  told, 
upon  the  contributions  of  the  South,  possesses  at  this  moment  twenty  mil- 
lions of  free  white  people  who  sell  their  own  labor,  while  it  contains  but  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  class  whose  labor  is 
sold  hj  others.  To  compare  the  two,  as  regards  strength,  would  be  to  com- 
pare the  infant  with  the  full-grown  man,  or  the  pygmy  with  the  giant ;  and 
yet,  this  weak  and  insignificant  South  has  been  permitted  to  direct,  and 
does  now  direct,  the  policy  of  the  Union.  Sinbad  like,  the  North  has  per- 
mitted the  South  to  mount  its  shoulders,  and  to  play  the  part  of  "  th« 
old  man  of  the  sea,"  until  Northern  patience  has  become  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  Northern  men  have  begun  to  calculate  the  real  strength  of 
the  faction  by  which  their  destinies  have  been  so  long  determined. 

The  South  desires  now  to  purchase  Cuba,  to  obtain  possession  of  Hayti, 
to  conquer  Mexico,  to  add  the  British  and  French  West  Indies  to  the  new 
Slare  Republic ;  then'  to  open  the  territory  of  the  Amazon  to  cultivation 
by  slaves,  and  thus,  in  concert  with  Brazil,  to  obtain,  as  it  says,  control  of 
**  the  commerce  of  the  world.*'  Among  the  earliest  of  the  measures  re- 
quired for  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  objects  is  the  reopening  of 
the  African  Slave-trade,  with  the  view  to  obtaining  what  is  so  much  desired 
by  English  manufacturers  and  American  planters,  a  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  slave-labor. 

This  is  a  magnificent  scheme,  but  what  is  it  to  cost,  and  whence  are  to 
come  the  means  for  its  accomplishment  ?  A  hundred  millions  have  already 
been  ofiiered  by  the  South  for  Cuba  alone,  and.  the  price  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  has  since  been  mentioned.  To  purchase  the  control  of 
Hayti  would  require  many  millions,  and  y^  this  would  constitute  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  very  numerous  millions  that  would  be  required 
for  reintroducing  Slavery  into  the  other  islands,  and  for  reestablishing  the 
Slave-trade  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  piracy,  and  treated  as  such.  To  do  all  this  would  require 
fleets  and  armies  of  great  power,  and  if  we  add  the  cost  of  them  to  pay- 
ments for  land,  it  will,  we  think,  be  fair  to  say  that  the  scheme  of  the 
South  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  at  a  smaller  cost  than  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  exjienditures  of  government. 
Since  the  South  obtained  control  in  1829,  it  has  swelled  the  expenditures 
from  twelve  millions  to  more  than  forty,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  Southern  domination  be  continued,  they  wiU  be  swelled  to  ee^ 
enty,*  or  fifty  millions  more  than  would  be  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  government  administered  on  Northern  principles. 
In  the  event  of  secession,  however,  the  South— that  is  to  say,  the  peo- 

•  True,  as  inspired  prophAcy.   Mt«aAT,VuJJ5jM«\3^^^l<ft»ifc«aNk^ 
Hstbed,  the  ezpomes  hare  ran  up  to  nwrtf  ^*^>wi  %•!«».  ^^V. 
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pie  of  the  eight  States  of  the  extreme  South  —  would  hare  to  pay  for  the 
eoet  of  carrying  out  their  schemes ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  properly  in- 
quire into  the  extent  of  their  means  for  doing  this.  They  have  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  to  sell,  and  at  present  prices  those 
may  be  set  down  at  about  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  The  sugar  trade 
would  perish  from  the  moment  of  secession,  and  the  sugar  planters  would 
be  driven  to  cotton,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  a  large  reduction  in 
its  |»ice.  We  will,  howcTer,  admit  that  the  new  republic  may  export  cot- 
ton and  rice  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  tTvpnty- 
fiTe  dollars  per  head  of  its  Free  and  Slare  population,  and  that  is  certainly 
the  highest  estimate  that  can  be  made.  With  this  hundred  millions  it  wiU 
hare  to  purchase  its  silks  and  its  laces,  its  cottons  and  woollens,  its  wag- 
ons, carriages,  and  furniture ;  its  axes  and  ploughs,  its  mules  and  horses, 
and  much  of  its  food,  and  when  these  shall  be  paid  for  there  will  remain 
small  means  for  maintaining  the  fleets  and  armies  required  for  carrying 
into  effect  its  numerous  and  extensive  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  It  has 
now  entire  freedom  of  trade  in  by  far  the  largest  part  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties required  for  its  consumption,  but  under  its  new  system,  a  duty  of  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  all  the  commodities  that  entered  within  its  limits  would  by 
no  means  suffice  for  its  expenditures.  The  first  act  of  the  new  **  free 
trade"  Union  would,  of  necessity,  be  an  increased  interference  with  trade. 
The  Southern  mode  of  carrying  on  a  government  is,  however,  chiefly  by 
aid  of  loans.  Under  the  Northern  system,  that  prevailed  from  1829  to 
1883,  we  paid  off  our  debt.  Under  the  Southern  one,  that  prevailed  from 
1884  to  1842,  we  contracted  a  new  debt  at  six  per  cent.,  after  having  paid 
off  one  at  three  per  cent.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  we  commenced  anew 
to  reduce  the  debt,  but  when  the  South  again  obtained  control  of  the  goT- 
emment,  we  ran  again  into  debt  for  the  maintenance  of  war  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Southern  objects.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  new  Slave  republic  would,  in  the  outset,  endeavor  to  stretch 
its  credit,  and  thus  as  far  as  possible  avoid  the  necessity  for  taxation. 
Here,  however,  it  would  encounter  great  difficulties.  Of  the  eight  States 
there  are  three  that  have  not  yet  paid  their  old  debts ;  and  until  they  shall 
do  so,  they  will  never  be  permitted  to  contract  a  new  one.  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Florida  arc  now  in  a  state  of  repudiation,  and  they  would  con* 
stitutc  three  eighths  of  the  new  republic.  Such  a  Union  would  have  no 
credit  even  for  the  most  laudable  purposes,  and  still  less  when  its  object 
was  boldly  proclaimed  to  be  to  **  reopen  the  African  Slave-trade,"  to  "pre- 
serve domestic  servitude,"  and  to  *'  defy  the  power  of  the  world."  The 
commercial  credit  of  such  a  community  would  be  on  a  par  with  that  of 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  or  any  other  piratical  State.  Neither  Europe  nor 
America  would  lend  money  for  the  promotion  of  such  objects,  particularly 
when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  only  effect  of  the  accomplishment  of 
Southern  schemes  would  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  Southern  produce 
pressing  on  the  market,  and  to  diminuh  its  price.  Every  capitalist  knows 
well  that  the  Urg§r  the  quantity  of  a  commo^Vf  ^^^^  ^^'"^  ^^  %o\d^thA 
pomtrand  mott  dspenilsot  mml  hMomft  iU  ^Jto^^OkOn.  TLn«r)  vySo^^&a^ 
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applied  to  for  m  loan  would  Me  that  the  whole  tendenej  of  Southern  pio- 
jeota  was  towards  increasiiig  the  eompetitum  for  the  sale  of  Southern  pro^ 
nets,  the  on/y  oh«$  whoM  price$  are  evtn  now  faOing^  notwUktiaMUmg  the 
inereated  production  ofgiM,  and  that  every  step  in  that  direction  must 
increase  the  dependence  of  their  producers.  The  South  could  therefore 
effect  no  loans,  and  were  it  to  attempt  to  raise  by  taxation  the  means 
required  for  carrying  out  its  schemes,  it  would  drire  its  population  back  to 
the  North  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  the  SlaTS 
republic. 

Such  a  Union  would  be  utterly  powerless,  and  we  msy,  therefore,  rest 
secure  that  it  will  never  be  formed.  The  North  has  thus  far  carried  the 
South  on  its  shoulders,  and  so  it  is  bound  to  do  in  all  time  to  eome.  It 
has  purchased  its  lands,  maintained  the  fleets  and  armies  required  for  its 
purposes,  and  stood  between  it  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  while 
maintaining  the  value  of  its  commodities  and  giving  value  to  its  labor  and 
land.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  it  has  borne  unmeasured  inso* 
lence,  and  has,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  permitted  its  whole  policy  to  be  gov^ 
emcd  by  a  body  of  Slaveholders  smounting  to  but  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  number.  It  has  made  one  compromise  after  another, 
until  at  length  the  day  of  compromise  has  past,  and  has  given  place  to  the 
day  on  which  the  South  and  the  North  —  the  advocates  of  Slave  labor  on 
the  one  side  and  of  Free  labor  on  the  other  —  are  now  to  measure  strength, 
and  we  trust  it  wiU  be  measured. 

Falstaff  was  strong  in  words,  but  weak  in  action.  So  it  is  with  the 
South,  whose  every  movement  betokens  conscious  weakness.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  past  she  has  been  holding  conventions,  at  which  it  has  been 
resolved  that  Norfolk,  Charleston,  snd  Savannah  should  become  great 
commercial  cities,  which  obstinately  they  refuse  to  be.  She  has  resolved 
upon  all  kinds  of  expedients  for  raising  the  price  of  cotton,  which  yet  is 
lower  by  one  third  than  it  was  twenty  years  since.  She  has  resolved  to 
suppress  the  discussion  of  Slavery,  and  the  discunsion  is  now  more  rife 
than  ever  before.  She  has  resolved  upon  becoming  strong  and  independ- 
ent, but  is  now  more  dependent  on  the  forbearance  of  the  world  than  in 
any  time  past.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  need  be  small  fear  of  her 
secession  from  that  North,  which  has  so  long  stood  between  her  and  ruin. 
The  irritability  of  our  Southern  friends  is  evidence  of  conscious  weakness, 
and  while  that  irritability  shall  continue,  the  danger  of  dissolution  will 
continue  to  be  far  distant. 

The  Union  mutt  be  continued  until  at  least  the  South  shall  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  taxing  the  North  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  projects. 
Until  then^  the  Union  cannot  be  diseolved.  ■  Such  being  the  case,  the  real 
friend  of  the  Union  is  he  who  opposes  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  Hayti, 
and  the  extension  of  Slavery ;  and  the  real  disunionist  is  he  who  advo- 
cates compliance  with  Southern  demands.  Thus  far,  all  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  promotion  of  Southern  objects  have  been  followed  by  in- 
creased abuse  and  increased  threats  of  separation,  and  such  will  certainly 
be  the  case  with  all  such  futuxa  ones.    To  preserve  the  Union,  it  is  re* 
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qnired  that  the  North  should  insist  on  its  rights,  and  determine  to  refuse 
the  admission  of  any  more  such  States  as  Florida  and  Arkansas  as  ofTsett 
against  such  as  Illinois  and  Michigan.  To  preserve  the  Union,  it  is  re- 
quired that  eighteen  millions  of  Northern  men  should  refuse  to  be  ridden 
orer  rough-shod  by  two  millions  of  Southern  men  voting  for  themtelvet  €md 
their  property.  To  preserve  the  Union,  it  is  required  that  we  go  back  to 
that  fundamental  principle  of  our  system  which  says  that  the  majority, 
and  not  the  minority,  shall  rule.  To  preserve  the  Union,  it  is  required 
that  the  freemen  of  the  North  should  insist  on  having  the  government 
administered  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  as  counselled  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison,  refusing  any  longer  to  permit  it  to  be  administered 
in  the  interests  of  the  Calhouns,  the  Butlers,  and  the  Toombses,  who  would 
perpetuate  the  system  under  which  men,  their  wives,  and  their  children 
are  hunted  by  bloodhounds  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  market.  The  more 
fixed  and  united  the  Northern  people  show  themselves  to  be  —  the  more 
strenuously  thf y  resist  the  addition  of  any  more  Slave  territory  or  the  ad- 
mission of  any  new  Slave  States  —  the  longer  #nd  the  more  certain  will 
be  the  endurance  of  the  Union.  The  only  real  disunionists  of  the  country, 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  tine,  are  the  political  doughfaces,  like  Pierce, 
Douglas,  and  Richardson,  and  the  commercial  doughfaces,  like  many  we 
could  name,  who  sell  themselves  to  the  South  for  the  promotion  of  those 
objeete  on  which  Southeni  madmen  now  are  bent 
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